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Art.  I. — Reports  and  Papers  on  the  Impolicy  of  employing  In» 
diaU'built  Ships  in  the  Trade  of  the  East  India  Company ,  and 
of  admitting  themio  British  Registry.     London.     1809. 

The  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Woods, 
Forests,  and  Land  Revenues.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  printed,  13th  June,  1812. 

/^F  tbe  Resolutions  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
^^  ground  work  of  an  act  for  continuing,  for  a  further  term,  to  the 
^  East  India  Company  their  exclusive  privileges,  the  seventh  runs 
Aus: 

*  That  it  is  expedient  that  ships  built  within  the  British  territories 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  employed  in  the  commerce  between  India  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  should,  during  the  present  xvar,  and  for  eighteen 
months  after  the  conclusion  thereof,  be  permitted  to  import  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandize,  the  produce  or  manufafcture  of  any  countries 
within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  or  to  export  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  from  this  kingdom  to  the  British  settle- 
ments in  the  East  Indies,  or  to  any  of  the  places  within  the  said  limits, 
(with  the  exception  of  China,)  in  the  same  manner  as  ships  British** 
built,  and  duly  registered  as  such,  and  that  after  the  expiration  of  the 
period  above  mentioned,  the  said  India-built  ships  should  be  liable  to 
inch  other  provisions  as  pariiament  may  from  time  to  time  *enact,  for 
the  further  increase  and  encouragement  of  shipping  and  navigation.' 

By  this  Resolution,  the  private  trade,  so  far  from  gaining  any  en- 
largement of  a  privilege  already  granted  by  the  act  of  35  Geo.  3. 
(which  allowed  the  importation  of  goo((s  from  India  and  China  in 
•hips  not  British-built,  nor  registered  as  such,  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  war  then  raging,  and  for  eighteen  months  after  its. 
conclusion,  which  privilege  was  further  extended  by  the  act  of 
42  Geo.  3.  to  such  ships  during  the  continuance  of  the  exclusive 
trade  granted  to  the  East  India  Company,)  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to 
have  suffered  an  abridgment,  both  as  to  time  and  placel  As  China, 
however,  was  generally  excepted  from  all  the  provisions  of  the  in- 
tended bill  which  regarded  tfie  opening  of  the  trade,  little  or  no 
objection  was  made  on  that  score  to  die  Resolution  in  question. 
Let  us  now  see  in  what  manner  it  has  been  mtroduced  into  the  new 
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charter.  The  SOtfa  section  of  the  act,  after  recapitiilatiiig  the  heads  \ 
of  the  clauses  of  the  two  acts  abovementionedy  thus  proceeds : — 
'  Be  it  enacted^  That  the  same  shall  continue  and  be  in  force  until 
the  first  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen, 
unless  any  provision  shall  be  made  respecting  the  same  in  the  next 
session  of  parliament/ 

When  it  b  considered  that  the  first  copy  of  the  new  charter  was 
sent  out  in  the  Acom^  which  left  England  about  the  middle  of 
September^  and  would  not  reach  India  till  the  month  of  Januar/, 
1814;  that  consequently  six  months  only  will  be  showed  to  the 
merchant  to  collect  and  send  home  Indui  produce  in  India-built 
ships,  without  the  risk  of  iiicunitig  legal  penalties,  it  will  appear^ 
that  the  new  charter,  instead  of  opening  a  wider  field  for  the  capital 
end  industry  of  the  private  trader,  has  very  considerably  narrowed 
the  ground  on  which  he  stood  adder  the  provisions  of  the  old  one. 
The  British  residents  too,  who  had  hoped  for  an  extension  of  th^ 
ineaj>s  of  remitting  their  fortunes  to  England,  must  experience  a 
disappointment  equally  vexatious  m  finding  those  means  more  ren 
stricted  than  before;  and  the  native  subjects  will  be  left  in  a  mor^ 
hopeless  condition  as  to  any  increased  demand  for  the  produce  of 
tneir  manufacture  and  agriculture  than  under  the  system  which  has 
ust  expired.  These  grievances  will  unquestionably^  be  felt  as  the 
irst  fruits  of  that  liberal  and  enl^htenecl  policy  which  was^  if  not 
to  destroy,  at  least  to  qualify,  an  oppressive  monopoly.  Had  the 
legislature  in  its  wisdom  limited  tne  size  of  Indta-built  ships  to 
which  die  indulgence  was  to  be  extended,  and  left  the  time  as  be* 
fore,  the  clause  would  then  have  been  consistent  with  die  ostensible 
views  of  the  government,  ks  expressed  in  the  seventh  Resoliitioh ;  and 
^11  the  benefits  to  Great  Britain  and  India  would  have  resulted  from 
it,  which,  we  will  charitably  suppose,  were  intended;  free,  at  the 
same  time,  from  any  admixture  even  of  those  imaginary  evils  which,, 
we  doubt  not,  have  had  their  sh^re  in  rendering  nugatory  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  or^ 
this  question.  Happily  that  Resolution  must  be  reconsidered  at  an 
early  period  of  the  present  session. 

Tlie  directors  indeed  are  far  from  being  unanimous  in  their  opi^ 
uions  as  to  the  policy  and  expediency  of  employhig  India-built  ship-^ 
ping;  and  it  is  remarkable  enough,  as  appears  from  the  collection 
of  papers  before  us,  that,  while  a  special  committee  of  eight  or 
nine  of  them  was  drawing  up  a  report,  which  evinces  more  of 
hostility  against  the  proprietors  of  India-built  ships,  than  of  aiigu- 
iheut  a^^inst  the  employment  of  them,  the  directors  at  large  were 
advertising,  through  tlieir  governments  hi  India,  a  contract  for  build- 
ing ships  m  that  country :  and  it  also  appears  that,  while  the  said 
committee  were  searching  for  Ucts  to  prove  the  impolicy  of  the 
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lioeasurey  their  governors  and  best  informed  servants  in  India  were 
endeavouring  to  impress  them  with  a  sense  not  only  of  its  utility 
but  absolute  necessity.  These  afe  mysteries  to  which  we  rfiall  not 
Waste  our  time  in  seeking  for  a  clue.  It  cannot  however  fail  to  be 
observed,  that  the  act,  as  it  now  stands,  involves  the  court  of  direc- 
tors in  strange  inconsistencies.  While  they  affect  to  dread  the  very 
name  of  colonization,  they  or  their  pretended  advocates  force  upon 
the  Company  a  measure  which  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  for 
their  servants  and  other  residents  in  India  to  remove  their  property 
and  families  from  tlience;  for  as  to  private  merchants  fitting  out 
ships  in  England  to  sail  empty  to  India,  in  the  hope  of  finding  car- 
goes purchased  for  them,  in  die  shape  of  produce,  as  a  remittance, 
we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  those  who  may  be  induced  to  try  that 
experiment  vvill  find  their  account  in  sending  them  a  second  time* 
But  diose  of  all  others  who  will  feel  this  measure  to  press  upon 
them  most  severely  iire  the  miitions  of  our  native  subjects,  who 
might  have  experienced  some  relief  from  the  heavy  annual  tribute 
levied  upon  them  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  millions,  had  a  vent  been 
opened  for  their  surphis  produce,  various  artides  of  which  woidd  be 
no  less  usefiil  to  our  home  manufactures  than  others  of  them  would 
be  for  the  British  navy. 

But  the  hifluence  of  some  unfriendly  planet  would  seem  to  have 
prevailed  against  the  more  favourable  intentions  of  government ; 
and  dib  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  mkiisters  of  the  crown, 
we  believe,  have  had  but  one  ophiion  on  the  political  bearing  of 
tlie  question.  The  Committee  of  Ship-buildittg  is  composed  of  a 
Wealthy  body  of  men,  who  possess  great  influence  in  the  India  di- 
rection, as  far  as  shipping  is  concerned.  These  gentlemen,  so  far 
back  as  1797,  submitted  to  the  late  Lord  Melville  their  ftpprehett^ 
sions  res})ecting  the  employmeiit  of  India-built  shipping.  H  is  lord •* 
ship's  opinion  was  directly  at  variance  with  the  allegations  of  their 
memorial.  He  toW  them  in  distinct  terms  that  their  apprehensionH 
^ere  not  only  groundless,  but  that  the  prohibition  which  they 
aimed  to  estabhsh  was  an  act  of  great  injustice,  and  would,  in  itt 
tendency,  have  an  effect  on  the  interests  of  the  ship-builders  in  the 
Thames  directly  the  reverse  of  M'hat  they  seemed  to  suppose.* 
His  lordship  however  confined  the  injustice  of  the  proposition  to 
Ae  effect  of  depriving  a  large  description  of  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  of  a  right  which  those  of  the  West  Indies  or 
Canada,  or  of  any  other  foreign  dependency  of  the  empire,  were 
enmled  to  enjoy:  but  we  shall  venture  to  extend  the  unjust  and  in- 
hirious  operation  of  the  prohibition  to  the  natives  of  India,  who 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  send  to  England  the  produce  of  Uieir 

^  Letter  to  the  Coramitleeof  Slilp-builders,  1st  July,  1797. 
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Though  such  statements,  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  in  direct 
contradiction  to  weil  audienticated  facts,  may,  through  the  enor- 
mous influence  of  a  few  in^viduals,  have  been  the  means  of  shakii^ 
a  very  proper  resolution  of  die  House  of  Commons,  and  of 
rendering  it  completely  abortive,  yet  we  despair  not  that  the  truth 
will  finally  prevail ;  and,  considering  the  question  as  too  important 
to  be  slurred  over  in  the  manner  it  has  been,  and  willing,  as  far  as 
we  can,  to  prevent  the  nation  from  being  lulled  into  a  false  and 
fata)  security,  by  a  reliaiKe  ovk  such  representations,  we  shall  endea-* 
vour  to  bring  before  the  public  a  short  view  of  the  matter  as  we 
conscientiously  believe  it  to  stand,  hoping  that,  when  the  extent  of 
the  evil  shall  be  ihade  known,  a  speedy  and  efficacious  remedy  will 
be  applied. 

A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1771  was 
directed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  oak  timber  Uiroughout  the 
kingdom.     The  evidence  examined   went  directly  to  prove  an 
alarming  diminution  of  timber  fit  for  naval  purposes,  without  any 
prospect,  immediate  or  remote,  of  a  permanent  source  of  supply ; 
but,  either  from  some  disagreement  in  opinion,  or  some  defect 
in  tiie  evidence,  or,  which  is  most  likely,  from  a  wish  to  avoid 
public  alarm,  the  House  agreed,  on  a  motion  of  the  committee,  to 
discharge  that  part  of  its  order  which  required  them  to  give  an 
opinion.    An  inference,  however,  may  be  drawn  what  that  opinion 
was,  from  an  act  passed  in  the  following  session,  which  restrained 
the  East  India  Company  from  building  more  ships  until  their 
whole  tonnage  should  be  reduced  to  45,000  tons. 
'    No  other  step,,  however,  appears  to  have  been  taken  either  for 
lessening  the  current  consumption,  or  increasing  the  future  supply 
of  oak  timber;  and  the  question  was  suffered  to  rest  till  the  com-' 
missioners,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  and  condition  of 
Ae  woods,  forests,  and  knd  revenues  of  the  crowil,  laid  their  ele- 
venth report  before  parliament  in  1702.     From  this  report  it  ap- 
pears that  the  commissioners  did  not  confine  their  inquiries  to  the 
state  of  naval  timber  growing  in  the  royal  forests,  and  on  lands  be- 
longing to  the  crown :  they  extended  their  researches  into  the  ge^ 
neral  state  oi  oak  timber  throughout  the  kingdom;  and  the  result 
of  this  laborious  investigation  proved  but  too  clearly  how  welt- 
founded  the  apprehensions  were  of  an  approaching  scarcity  of  oak 
tiurber  in  general,  but  more  particularly  of  large  naval  tunber,  bodi 
in  the  royal  forests,  and  on  private  estates.    The  testknony  received 
from  every  county  invariably  established  the  fact,  that  oak  timber  iti 
general,  and  large  and  crooked  timber  in  particular,  was  rapidly  de- 
creasing.    This  information  was  not  derived  from  a  few  interested 
individuals,  but  from  a  mass  of  concurring  evidence  collected  from 
every  description  of  men,  either  immediately  in  possession  of  in- 
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ibinniitioii  thema^ves,  or  most  likely  to  procure  it;  for  instamce,  the 
cliairmea  of  the  quarter  sessions  i»  the  several  couuties  of  England 
and  Wales,  the  great  landholders,  land  surveyors,  ^^ts,  stewards, 
piu-veyors  of  timber,  the  coomiisj^ners  of  ^  navy,  the  principal 
sbip^builders  in  the  king's  and  private  yards,  &c« 

One  striking  fact,  t^ken  from  the  records  of  the  royal  forests, 
shews  the  great  diminution  of  oak  timber  in  those  woods  of  the 
crowa  at  a  ynuch  earlier  period  than  that  of  the  first  apprehended 
,s<;arcity.  In  I6O8  a  purvey  was  taken  of  six  of  those  forests.  In 
.1783  pother  suryiey  was  made  of  the  same  forests  by  order  of  the 
Hous^  of  Commons.  In  the  former  period  were  found  fit  for 
n^val  purposes  QS4fi9Q  trees,  and  263,145  decayed  trees;  at  thb 
latter  50,455  trees  fit  for  the  navy,  and  35,554  decayed,  being  a 
decrease  of  nearly  four-fifths  in  these  six  forests ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  corresponding  diminution  had  then  taken 
place  in  all.  From  the  close  oif  the  American  war  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war  of  France,  in  consequence 
of  the  rapid  increase  of  trade,  and  the  improvements  in  all  kinds  of 
n^acbinery,  manufactures,  and  inland  navigations,  the  conaunption 
of  oak  timber,  for  comnieicial  and  internal  purposes,  had  increased 
in  asgneat  a  proportion ;  and  from  1790  to  ^e  present  time,  die 
demand  for  n^val  purposes  has  been  unexampled  in  any  former 
psriod  of  oMf  history,  and  perhaps  not  less  so  for  conmiercial  and 
ifljtemal  uses.  In  179^  die  amount  of  the  private  shipping  wa» 
about  1,300,000  tons ;  in  l^H  it  had  amomHed  to  t,500,obo  tons, 
beii^  in  twenty  years  an  increase  of  ],@00/KK>  tona.  The. commis- 
sioners 3tate  that,  *  at  the  Accession  of  bis  Majesty  to  the.  throne, 
the  tonnage  of  the  royal  navy  was  321,104  tons,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1788  it  had  risen  to  no  less  than  413,667  tons :'  and 
we  «»ay  now  add  ibbat,  in  1808,  it  had  amounted  to  the  enormom 
extent  of  800,000  tons,  having  nearly  doubled  itself  in  tv^enty  yeari. 

By  the  same  report  it  ^pears  that  in  1792  die  tonnage  of  tba 
shipping  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company  was  79,913  tona; 
at  present  it  is  calculated  to  amount  to  1 15/xio  tons,  being  anin- 
ci^ease  of  S5,087  tons. 

It  would  be  di$a&lt  to  form  any  thing  like  an  accurate  estinsate 
of  the  comp^Mrative  state  of  oak  timber  used  formerly,  when  *  om 
houses  )were  all  bnilt  of  sticks  and  mud,'  and  at  the  present  time, 
for  intermd  purp<ises ;  but  diat  the  consumption  in  this  respect 
is  very  materially  increased  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  for  although, 
as  the  commissioners  observe,  the  quantity  used  in  house  carpentry 
is  not  so  great  as  it  bad  been  in  the  prec^ng  century,  on  account 
of  the  general  and  extensive  use  of  fir  timber;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  vast  consumption  of  oak 
^tUEnber  in  all  kinds  of  mill  work  and  machinery — ^in  the  barrack  and 

A  4  ordnance 
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ordnance  departments — in  mines,  collieries,  and  agriculture-^in 
docks  and  their  massive  gates — in  piers,  locks  and  sluices — in  boats, 
barges,  lighters,  and  bridges — in  park-paling,  posts  and  rails — in 
«taves  for  casks,  tubs,  and  vats,  (for  which  vast  quantities  of  the 
finest  oak  trees  in  the  kingdom  are  split  up) — in  all  sorts  of  wheel- 
wright work,  and  even  in  barn-floors,  (every  one  of  which  consumes  , 
about  five  loads  of  timber;) — and  numberless  other  purposes  to 
which  oak  alone  is  applied,  and  for  which  the  increasing  wealthy 
population,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  have  created  an  increased 
demand^ — we  may  safely  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission- 
ers, that  this  extensive  application  of  oak  timber  has  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  saving  occasioned  by  the  disuse  of  oak  for 
house  carpentry  and  other  domestic  purposes. 

Having  thus  established  the  fact  of  an  enormously  increased 
and  increasing  consumption^  the  next  point  to  be  ascertained 
was  the  state  of  growing  timber  in  the  country.    The  result  of 
their  inquiries,  on  this  point,  was  disheartening  enough.    It  appeared 
that,  from  the  time  when  the  general  survey  contained  in  Domes- 
day book  was  taken,  down  to  179^,  there  had  been  a  gradual  di- 
minution of  woodland — the  necessary  consequence  indeed  of  an 
increased  population  and  extension  of  agriculture.     For  however 
ornamental  ftill-grown  forest  trees  may  be  on  large  domains ;  how- 
ever useful  the  timber  they  afford  in  procuring  many  of  the  comforts 
and  conveniencies  of  life ;  however  necessary  for  the  defence  and 
preservation  of  the  country ;  yet,  as  neither  groves  nor  avenues, 
nor  the  timber  which  they  produce,  are  indispensable  articles  of  ne- 
cessity, they  are  sure  to   give  way  to  more  pressing  demands. 
Where  corn  could  be  raised,  there  we  may  be  quite  certain  that 
trees  would  not  be  planted,  and  almost  equally  so  that,  when  it  was 
wanted)  those  which  were  already  planted  would  be  grubbed  up. 
If,  indeed,  food  should  not  naturally  have  the  preference,  stili  it 
might  be  expected  that  men  would  plant  the  soil  Mftth  that  which 
would  yield  them  the  greatest  returns ;  and  it  so  happens  that  the 
price  of  oak,  high  as  it  now  is,  is  not  equal  to  the  value  of  any  other 
product  that  may  be  raised  out  of  the  soil  on  which  it  grows ;   for 
the  soil  which  oaks  affect  most  is  precisely  that  which  is  best  suited 
for  com ;  nor  will  it  grow  freely  on  any  that  is  not  convertible 
to  that  use.     The  consequence  is,  that  in  every  county  throughout 
England,  woodlands  have  been  grubbed  up  and  converted  into 
pasture  and  corn  lands,  whilst  not  an  acre  of  either  of  the  latter 
has  been  planted  with  trees,  except  for  ornamental  purposes :  and 
this  diminution  of  woodland  isj{y  no  means  of  inconsiderable  extent. 
Arthur  Young  was  of  opinion  that,  in  the  counties  best  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  oak,  (Kent,  Sussex,  8lc.)  not  one  acre  has  been 
planted  for  fifty  acres  of  woodlands  that  have  been  grubbed  up. 

At 
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At  the  present  high  price  of  grain^ indeed;  no  other  than  omamen* 
tal  plantations  can  be  expected  to  be  inade^  excepting  on  lands 
ivhich  are  not  open  to  the  competition  between  tunber  and  food. 
Such  lands,  it  must  be  owned,  are  sufficiently  abundant,  but  the  great 
expense  and  slow  returns  of  planting  are  inconvenient  to  the  ma- 
jority of  land-proprietors  ;  and  hence  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
throughout  England,  the  quantity  of  land  planted  with  any  kind  of 
timber  trees  has  been  considerably  less  than  the  quantity  of  ground 
cleared  by  the  felling  of  timber,  and  the  grubbing  up  of  coppice  and 
underwood.  If,  indeed,  we  except  the  royal  forests,  and  perhaps 
the  estates  of  some  half  a  dozen  great  landholders,  such  as  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire,  Norfolk,  Portland,  Newcastle,  8lc,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  thing  like  a  regular  plantation  of  oak  timber 
has  taken  place  for  the  last  sixty  years.  Private  interest  will,  in  most 
cases,  supersede  all  considerations  of  public  benefit.  The  expense  of 
planting  is  immediate  and  certain — the  profit  distant  and  precarious. 
It  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  to  be  so  careless  of  present  wealth  as  to 
bury  it  for  a  century,  in  order  that  the  third  generation  may  profit 
by  it.  A  man  who  sets  about  planting  oaks,  should  forbear  to 
make  any  calculation  on  the  returns  to  be  expected  from  them. 
He  must  consider,  as  the  Bishop  of  Landaff  says,  all  future  time 
as  present.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  labour  and  ex- 
pense to  plant  oaks  on  ground  that  is  not  worth  at  least  twenty 
shillings  an  acre  rent.  Now  the  annual  sum  of  one  pound,  im- 
proved for  an  hundred  years,  at  compound  interest,  will  be  worth 
.«f  26 10.  An  acre  of  oak  trees,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  may  be  worth 
about  c£500  at  the  present  price  of  oak  timber  ^  and  allowing  the  value 
of  diinnings,  improve^d  at  the  same  rate,  to  amount  to  <£500  more, 
there  still  remains  a  loss  of  ^£'16 10  on  a  single  acre  of  land.  But 
independent  of  profit,  it  is  a  natural  feeling  in  him  who  plants,  to 
desire  to  see  the  plantations  rising  up  in  his  own  time. 

But  of  all  forest  trees  the  oak  is  slo>v'est  in  its  growth.  Hence 
even  in  those  ornamental  plantations,  the  rounded  clump  or  ex- 
tended belt,  and  indeed  in  all  others,  whether  intended  as  objects 
of  pleasure  or  profit,  trees  of  speedier  growth,  as  the  larch,  the 
beech,  the  sycamore,  the  horse-chesnut,  the  elm,  the  asJi,  the 
lurch,  8ur.  exclude  the  oak  from  its  due  share;  for  all  these  liot 
only  sooner  come  to  profit,  but  are  more  ornamental  than  oak, 
and  will  thrive  in  soils  where  the  oak  would  barely  exist,  and  where 
the  young  plants  of  tardy  growth  would  speedily  be  overshadowed 
by  them  and  perish.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  and  so  slow  of 
growth  is  the  young  oak  plant,  that  the  nurserymen  find  it  not  worth 
tbeir  while  to  rear  this  species  of  tree  for  sale. 

Another  circumstance  may  have  had  its  effect  in  excluding  oaks 
from  new  plantations.    It  is  a  very  general  idea  that  transplanted 

oaks 
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oaks  do  not  thrive  so  well  as  those  that  are  raised  from  die  acorn,  on 
account  of  the  tap-root  being  cut  or  injured*  This  prejudice  is^  we 
think,  disproved  by  the  experiments  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  First  Report  now  before  us.  A  field  of  several  acres  in  Dean 
Forest  was  sown  with  acorns  about  twenty-nine  years  ago«  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  forty  or  fifly  trees  were  transplanted  from  this 
patch  into  the  open  forest.  In  die  course  of  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  others,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  have  been  taken 
from  the  same  plot  and  transplanted  into  the  neighbouring  open 
parts.  In  1809>  three  of  the  trees  that  were  first  transplanted,  three 
that  were  trimsplanted  in  1807,  and  six  which  remained  in  their 
original  place,  (not  hampered  in  their  growth  by  being  too  close 
together,)  were  carefujly  measured  in  the  presence  of  the  surveyor- 
general,  at  the  height  of  six  feet  from  the  ground.  They  were  again 
measured  in  the  following  year,  ^  when  it  appeared  that  those  which 
had  been  transplanted  first  had  increased  the  most;  those  trancK 
planted  in  1807  the  next;  and  of  those  which  remained  in  their 
original  place,  two  had  not  increased  at  all,  and  the  odier  four  not 
so  much  as  any  of  those  transplanted.'*  Mr.T.  A.  Knight,  whose 
knowledge  of  vegetable  economy  no  one  will  venture  to  dispute, 
asserts  that  the  tap-root  is  of  consequence  only  during  the  first  year's 
growth  of  the  tree,  and  that  shortening  the  tap  and  lateral  roots  of 
yoimg  trees  tends  much  to  increase  their  future  growth,  by  increas* 
ing  the  number  of  their  roots; 

There  are  other  causes  which  prevent  the  planting  of  large 
tracts  of  ground,  and  thus  perpetuating  those  magnificent  woods 
which  Ei^land  once  possessed,  but  which  have  long  been  disap- 
pearing from  almost  every  part  of  the  island.  Many  great  estates 
have  been  divided  and  parcelled  out  among  a  number  of  new 
proprietors,  whose  sole  object  is  improvement  of  the  land  for  the 
sake  of  profit,  and  whose  new  plantations,  if  any,  extend  not 
beyond  the  clnmp  or  the  belt,  die  filling  up  of  a  comer,  or  cover- 
ing the  top  of  a  bill  with  firs  or  larches,  or  such  odier  trees  as  are 
found  to  grow  on  the  poorest  soils,  and  to  yield  the  speediest 
returns. 

But  of  the  woodlands  still  suffered  to  remain  in  the  countr^r,  a 
very  small  prc^rtion  furnishes  any  timber  fit  for  the  construction 
of  large  ships  of  war.  Some  of  d^e  ancient  and  opulent  fanuliea 
may  take  a  pride  in  the  preservation  of  those  venerable  and  statd  j 
oaks,  diose  sacred  groves  planted  by  their  ancestors,  and  not  suffer 
the  axe  to  approach  them.  We  may  also  observe  in  many  of  the 
well-clothed  domains,  trees  of  two  and  three  centuries  old,  too  faf 
advanced  in  decay  to  be  of  any  use  as  naval  tinrii)er.    But  otbeis 

-" — ' '-1-' ■ ^— — - 
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agaiOy  and  by  far  the  greater  nnmber^  consider  thek  woodlands  ai 
their  banheirs,  on  whom  they  give  drafts  at  sight:  and  when  hard 
presiedy  not  merely  ttun  the  trees,  but  cut  close  as  they  go  along. 
Others  again,  from  the  effects  of  contested  elections,  gaming,  and 
those  other  fashionable  follies  which  encourage  extravagance  in  all 
its  shapes,  are  compelled  to  let  the  family  estates  slip  from  them 
altogether*     It  frequently  happens  that  large  domains  of  this  kind 

1>ass  from  tbe  hands  of  an  improvident  heir  into  those  of  Jews  and 
9iKi*jobbers.  The  first  operation  is  to  cut  down  all  the  timber  tQ 
riuse  money  in  part  of  payment ;  the  next  to  partition  the  estate, 
and  sell  it  in  lots.  «         « 

But  setting  aside  all  these  causes  of  the  diminution  of  timber> 
there  is  one  general  principle  which  will  eventually  operate  in  pro« 
during  that  effect.  Men  will  fell  their  timber,  or  let  it  stand,  as  is 
most  consistent  with  their  feelings,  their  necessities,  or  their  sel^ 
interest ;  and  the  two  latter,  in  these  expensive  times,  will  be  found 
generally  to  preponderate,  and  to  operate  more  strongly  to  the 
cutting  down  of  oak  timber  before  it  is  of  any  use  for  naval  pur* 
poses,  than  to  let  it  grow  till  it  shall  become  fit  for  such  purposes; 
Jn  the  first  place,  an  oak  plant  worth  twenty  shillings  will  not  pay 
co^imon  interest  for  letting  it  stand.  The  enormous  price  of  oak 
bark  used  by  the  tanners,  and  which  in  a  very  few  years  has  risen 
froia  £^  a  ton  to  ,££0,  is  a  strong  temptation  to  cut  down  young 
saplings  for  the  value  of  the  bark  alone,  just  as  in  some  parts  of 
South  America  cattle  are  slain  for  the  sake  of  their  hides.  If  a 
substitute  could  be  found  for  oak  bark,  ii  would  be  the  means  of 
preserving  many  an  oak  tree ;  even  a  bounty  on  the  importation  of 
it  might  have  that  tendency.  The  bark  of  the  larch  has  been  tried, 
and,  in  Scotland,  said  to  succeed ;  but  this  is  considered  as  doubt*- 
fuU  The  heavy  tax  on  the  importation  of  foreign  timber,  and 
especially  of  deal  timber,  has  encouraged  the  plantation  of  fir  and 
larch,  but  it  operates  as  a  bounty  on  the  consumption  of  British 
oak.  When  these  firs  and  larches  shidl  become  fit  for  use,  and  the 
tax  on  forei^  deal  in  consequence  be  removed,  tbe  price  of  oak 
will  necessarily  fall;  and  more  trees  of  a  certain  growth  will  then 
be  left  to  stand  for  large  timber,  the  scarcity  of  which  will  always 
keep  up  its  price;  but  while  bark  remains  at  the  present  ex- 
trav^ant  price,  there  is  no  security  for  the  sapling  oak. 

Of  the  vast  plantatimis  which  have  recently  been  made  in  Scot- 
land, very  few,  we  believe,  have  any  portion  of  oak  trees  in  them; 
and  little  or  no  oak  timber  is  to  be  met  with  in  tliat  country,  be^ 
yond  the  ornamental  trees  which  are  planted  round  the  houses,  and 
which  are  there  called  '  Policies.' 

In  Ireland  it  is  pretty  nearly  the  same.  Exclusive  of  some  old 
oaks  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  gentlemen's  parks  as  ornamental 

timber, 
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timber,  there  is  not  probably  on  the  whole  island  as  much  oak 
timber  of  proper  dimensions  as  would  be  sufficient  for  building  a 
single  ship  of  the  line ;  and  most  of  the  few  young  plantations  were 
cut  down  in  the  rebellion  to  make  handles  for  pikes. 

Of  the  voluminous  report  of  the  commissiobers  for  revising  the 
civil  affairs  of  the  navy,  and  of  the  evidence  collected  by  them,  we 
know  no  more  than  that  when  a  motion  for  printing  it  was  made, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  thou^t  prudent  to  withhold  the 
publication,  for  fear  of  creating  alarm ;  the  very  reason  why  the 
^ost  extensive  publicity  should  have  been  given  to  it.     We  know 
that  this  is  not  th^  opinion  of  thos^  who  are  always^for  putting  off 
the  evil  day,  and  afraid  to  '  look  the  danger  of  a  scarcity  boldly  in 
the   face.'     '  If,'  said  the  late    Lord   Melville,    *  there   are  any 
parts  of  the  Fourteenth  Report  of  that  commission,  (of  Naval 
Revision,)  which  it  is  expedient   to  conceal,  still  much  useful 
information  might  be  given  to  parliament  and  the  pubjic,  con- 
sistently with  such  reserve.     I  am  not  aware  that  any  good  can  re- 
sult from  such  a  determined  concealment.     If  there  is  just  cause 
of  alarm  from  the  increased  decay  and  scarcity  of  an  article  so 
essentially  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  empire,  the  knowledge 
of  such  an  impending  danger  would  be  the  strongest  incitement  to 
the  public  at  large  cordially  to  concur  in  every  measure  which  go- 
vernment may  think  necessary  to  ward  off  so  serious  a  calamity.'^ 

We  heartily  concur  in  these  sentiments.  We  are  firmly  persuaded 
that,  if  it  should  appear,  on  public  investigation,  that  an  alarming 
scarcity  of  a  material  ^o  *  necessary  to  the  vitality  of  the  empire'  did 
really  exist,  the  great  landholders  would  vie  with  each  other  which 
should  be  the  first  to  set  apart  the  greatest  portion  of  land  for  the 
planting  of  oaks,  for  the  use  of  future  generations.  Such  was  the 
effect  produced  by  the  Sylva  of  Evelyn,  at  a  time  when  the  wood- 
lands of  England  had  nearly  disappeared  : — ^the  fruits  of  whose  ex^ 
ertions  we  have  been  gathering  in  our  own  times. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Land  Revenues,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1 79^^>  was  made  sufficiently  public,  and  yet  no  such 
beneficial  effects  resulted  from  it.  Let  it  however  be  recollected, 
that  their  inquiries  were  instituted  at  a  time  of  pi ofoundf  peace  ; 
that  no  one  could  have  anticipated  a  twenty  years'  war  ;  that  the 
scarcity  then  apprehended  was  not  immediate  but  prospective ;  that 
the  Commissioners  under-rated  the  future  annual  consumption  of 
timber  for  the  navy  nearly  by  one  half;  and  that  they  calculated  upon 
an  annual  average  tonnage  from  prize  ships,  which,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  has  not  been  realized.    They  moreover  concluded  their  report 

*  Lettei  to  Mr.  Perceval.    June  IStO. 
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by  an  opinion  that,  if  the  \idse  and  provident  enactments  of  the  sta» 
tutes  of  Charles  II.  and  William  III.  for  enclosures  and  plantations 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean  and  New  Forest  had  been  duly  enforced, 
those  two  forests  would  then  have  been  nearly  equal  to  fiimish  the 
annual  demands  of  the  royal  dock-yards;  recommending  that  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  land  belonging  to  the  crown  should  be  set  apart 
for  that  purpose^  which,  by  their  computation,  would  amount  to 
100,000  acres. 

The  report  indeed  was  calculated  to  tranquillize  rather  than 
alarm  the  public  mind ;  and  if  the  measures  recommended  had 
then  been  carried  into  effect,  the  present  prospect  would  be 
less  discouraging ;  but  Mr.  Fordyce  met  with  -insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties in  the  execution  of  the  plan  on  which  the  cothmissionert 
had  founded  their  hopes  of  future  supply,  for  appropriating  land  to 
that  extent  as  nurseries  for  naval  timber.  His  bill  relative  to  the 
New  Forest,  which  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  was  lost  in 
the  other  house.  The  law  officers  of  the  crown  were  of  opinion 
that  the  acts  of  Charles  II.  and  William  HI.  required  new  autho- 
rity from  the  legislature.  There  was  besides  some  clashing  in  the 
authorities  of  the  surveyor-general  of  the  land  revenue,  and  the  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  woods  and  forests,  and  neither  of  them  was 
invested  with  sufficient  powers.  These  two  departments  are  now 
united,  and  their  functions  transferred  to  a  board  of  conmiissioners 
for  the  management  of  both.  We  have  now  before  us  their  first 
triennial  report,  which  has  been  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  present  our  readers  with  that  part  of  it  which  re- 
lates to  the  important  subject  of  raising  a  supply  of  naval  timber  in 
tlie  royal  forests. 

'  It  appears  from  authentic  information  and  statements,  which  have 
been  before  us,  that  the  tonnage  of  the  navy  in  1806,  amounted  to 
77^fiS7  tons,  which,  at  Ij  load  to  a  ton,  would  have  required,  to  build 
the  whole,  l,l64,085  loads;  and  taking  the  average  duration  of  Bri- 
tish-built ships  to  be  fourteen  years,  the  annual  average  quantity  of 
timber  requisite  for  such, a  navy,  would  be  83,149  loads,  exclusive  cf 
repairs, 

*  The  average  annual  quantity  actually  used  both  in  building  and 
maintaining  or  repairing  the  navy  for  eighteen  years,  from  the  1st  of 
January  1789  to  the  1st  of  January  1806,  has  been  calculated  at  85,022 
loads;  but  the  average  quantity  in  the  prizes  taken  during  those  eighteen 
years,  exclusive  of  recaptures,  had  been  21,341  loads,  which  deducted 
from  the  whole  number  of  85,202  loads,  leaves  63,86 1  loads. 

*  The  great  increase  of  the  navy,  both  by  building  and  capture,  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  above  period  of  eighteen  years  and  the  year 
1806,  will  account  for  the  smallness  of  the  difference  between  an  an- 
nual consumption  of  83,149  loads,  (calculated  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  navy  shipping  in  the  last  year^of  that  period,)  exclusive  of  re- 
pairs, 
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pftirs,  and  only  85,902  loads,  (on  the  aTerage  of  tlio  whole  period,)  in* 
chiding  repairs. 

*  We  have  not  ascertained  how  much  ought  to  have  l»eeo  added  to 
the  83,149  loads  for  annual  repairs;  but  as  it  has  been  stated  gene* 
rally  that  from  100,000  to  120,000  loads  by  the  year  would  be  neces- 
sary  to  maintain  the  navy  on  its^  present  footing,  it  follows,  if  we  take 
the  medium  of  110,000  loads  for  the  whole,  that  about  27,000  of  that 
number  would  be  annually  employed  in  repairs. 

*  If  for  building  and  repairs  together  the  whole  annual  demand  i^ 
put  at  110,000  loads,  then,  after  deducting  21,341  loads  as  the  ave- 
rage of  prizes,  the  annual  quantity  necessary  tp  be  provided  for  both 
purposes  will  be  88,659  loads. 

*  It  does  not  seem  an  unreasonable  supposition,  that  of  these  88,659 
loads,  28,659  inay  in  future  be  supplied,  (even  assuming  what  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  little  or  no  oaks  shall  be  suffered  to  remain  on 
private  estates  till  they  attain  the  size  of  large  timber),  by  the  iiUro^ 
duction  of  a  greater  quantity  of  other  sorts  of  wood  in  the  construction 
of  ships  of  war,  and  the  use  of  other  means  and  resources  to  economize. 
British  oak,  on  account  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of  that  sort  6f 
timber. 

*  This  leaves  60,000  loads  of  such  oak  as  the  quantity  which  would 
be  sufficient  annually  to  support,  at  its  present  unexampled  magnitude, 
the  whole  British  navy,  including  ships  of  war  of  all  sorts,  but  which  may 
be  taken-  as  equivalent,  together,  to  twenty  seventy-fours,  each  of  which, 
one  with  another,  contains  about  2000  tons,  or  would  require,  at  the 
rate  of  a  load  and  a  half  to  the  ton,  3000  loac^,  making  just  60,000  loadt 
for  twenty  such  ships. 

Mt  is  a  current  opinion,  that  not  more  than  forty  oaks<can  be  prot 
duced  and  grow  to  maturity  on  an  acre  of  land. — ^I'aking  the  average 
quantity  of  limber  in  each  tree  at  a  load  and  a  half,  1000  acres  will, 
at  the  end  of  100  years,  the  period  of  lime  generally  allowed  for  the 
full  growth  of  an  oak,  produce  60,000  loads,  or  enough,  with  the  con- 
current resources  of  captures,  &c.  above  mentioned,  to  maintain  the 
navy  on  its  present  scale  for  a  year. 

*  And,  according  to  this  deduction,  100,000  acres  would  be  requisite, 
and  adequate,  if  so  planted  and  managed ;  that  the  timber  on  each 
1000  could  be  felled  in  successive  years,  and  ^^1000  immediately' 
replanted,  for  maintaining  a  navy  like  the  present  for  eveil'* 

It  is  an  obvious  mistake^  however,  to  calculate  the  annual  de- 
mand on  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  navy,  when  little  more  than 
half  of  that  tonnage  is  employed,  the  remainder  consisting  of 
ships  in  ordinary,  hulks.  Sac.  If  therefore  85,202  loads  of  t'miber 
have  actually  been  used  annually^  it  only  proves  to  us  the  lament- 
able fact  tliat  the  duration  of  the  navy,  instead  of  fourteen,  is  no 
more  than  seven  years ;  and  we  greatly  fear  that  the  latter  will  be 

*  Fir&t  Report  uf  ibe  ComiuiBsioners  for  Woods,  Forests*  3cc  p.  IP^* 

found 
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found  itiuch  nearer  the  mark  if  we  continue  to  build,  as  of  late 
years^  in  merchants'  yards^-but  more  of  diis  presently.* 

The  eonimissioners  then  proceed  to  shew,  1.  How  the  100,000 
iaci^  are  to  be  obtained.  2.  In  what  course  or  rotation  to  be 
planted.  3.  How  the  supply  is  to  be  furnished  till  the  timber  to 
be  pkuited  shall  arrive  at  the  requisite  maturity.  On  the  first 
potkit  it  appears  from  a  report  of  Lord  Glenbervie,  when  surveyor* 
general  of  the  woods,  8cc.  that  60,000  acres  might  be  reckoned 
upon  from  the  several  royal  forests;  and  it  was  Suggested  that  tl^e 
femaining  40,000  might  probably  be  obtained  from  forest  lands  in 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster — from  Needwood  forest,  3000  acres  of 
which  were  appropriated  to  the  crown — ^^om  allotments  to  the 
crown  on  the  division  of  wastes  and  commons — by  purchase  or 
otherwise  of  lands  locally  situated  within  the  different  royal  forests 
occupied  by  individuals  either  by  legal  title  or  by  encroachmaits — 
by  purchase  of  woodlands  from  private  owners — and  by  purchasing 
out,  or  refusing  the  renewal  of,  crown  leases  of  land  containing  oak 
coppices  or  land  fit  for  the  growth  of  oak.  To  which  might  be 
added  a  reservation  in  every  enclosure  bill  of  a  certain  proportion 
to  be  set  apart  for  the  express  purpose  of  planting  oaks,  besides 
an  obligatory  clause  to  plant  oaks  in  ttie  fences  at  limited  dis* 
tances.  It  is  well  known  that  hedge  timber,  by  its  constant  ex- 
posare  to  the  sun  and  weather,  is  far  superior  to  forest  timber;  and 
no  good  reason  that  we  know  of  can  be  assigned  against  those  two 
easy  and  certain  measures  of  raising  a  future  supply.  The  Com- 
Hoissiotiers  of  Woods  and  Forests  observed  that  we  had  twenty 
millions  of  acres  of  waste  land  in  the  kingdom,  a  two-hundredth 
part  of  which,  or  100,000  acres  set  apart  for  planting,  would  at 
once  furnish  the  M'hole  quantity  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  navy. 

On  the  second  point  the  surveyor-general  was  induced  to  think 
from  various  considerations,  in  which  we  entirely  concur,  that  the 
100,000  acres  should  be  enclosed  and  planted  at  the  rate  of  about 
4000  acres  annually,  which  would  complete  the  whole  in  twenty- 
five  years.  And  thirdfy,  the  present  and  intermediate  supply  will 
be  obtained  from  timber  now  ready  for  felling,  and  in  its  different 
stages,  in  the  royal  forests — on  private  estates — from  thinnings  of 
the  new  plantations  for  inferior  purposes — by  importations  of 
foreign  oak — ^and  by  the  use  of  other  kinds  of  timber.  The  report 
concludes  hy  a  statement  of  what  has  actually  been  done  or 

*  In  A  fonner  article  on  this  subject  we  estimated  the  tonnage  of  the  navy  in  emplojf 
tit  400,000;  the  average  duration  of  a  ship  of  war  at  twelve  years  and  a  half;  and 
allowing  «ne-foiirth  pan  for  repairs,  we  calculated  the  annual  consumption  of  oak 
timber  for  the  navy  at  60,000  loads.  We  have  seen  no  grounds  for  alterhig  our  opinion 
on  this  point — provided,  however,  w^  shall  henceforward  exclude  from  the  navy  mer- 
dkant-baitt  ships  «f  the  line. 

undertaken 
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undertaken  in  prosecution  of  the  plans  for  raising  navy  timber ; 
and  the  exertions  that  have  been  used  by  Lord  Glenbervie^  and 
his  colleagues^  appear  to  us  to  be  exceedingly  praiseworthy — they 
«eem  to  have  already  appropriated  about  35,000  acres  for  this 
purpose. 

The  principal  resources  in  our  opinion  for  the  next  fifty  or  sixty 
years  must  be  looked  for  in  the  importation  of  foreign  timber,  and 
the  substitution  of  other  woods  for  oak.  If  the  use  of  British  oak 
was  confined  to  the  navy,  we  should  say  with  the  London  ship- 
builders that  there  was  no  apprehensipn  of  a  scarcity,  but  we  have 
shewn,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  consumption  of  oak  timber 
in  the  navy  is  but  one-tenth  part  of  the  quantity  consumed  in  the 
country ;  and  of  this  small  proportion  a  certaiu  part,  perhaps  one* 
sixth  or  one-eighth,  has  been  imported  from  foreign  countries* 
The  largest  importation,  however,  in  any  one  year  has  not,  v^e  be* 
lieve,  exceeded  20,000  loads ;  but  the  quantity  of  fir  timber  imported 
has  been  from  240  to  250,000  loads  a-year.  Of  this  fir  we  are 
now  building  a  considerable  number  of  the  largest  class  of  frigates, 
which,  though  less  durable  than  oak,  will  be  the  means  of  saving 
so  much  of  this  more  valuable  timber,  and  probably  of  sparing  from 
the  axe  our  native  trees  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  standing  till  they  arrive 
at  a  sufficient  growth  for  building  ships  of  the  line.  These  are  tlic 
only  trees,  while  bark  remains  at  the  present  price,  that  will  ever 
reach  that  standing  on  private  property ;  and  when  those  shall  be 
exhausted,  and  until  the  new  plantations  of  the  crown  lands-  shall 
be  fit  for  use,  we  have  only  to  look  forward  to  the  two  great  sources 
of  supply  which  we  still  have  within  ourselves — the  larch,  elm^ 
beech,  &,c.  plantations  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  teak  of  India. 

No  timber  that  we  are  acquainted  with  is  equal  in  quality  to 
that  of  the  larch  with  the  same  rapidity  of  growth.  It  fails  only, 
where  all  other  woods  fail,  not  even  oak  and  teak  excepted, 
when  exposed  to  the  alternate  action  of  heat  and  moisture,  of  wind 
and  water;  but  for  all  the  lower  parts  of  a  ship  and  those  that  are 
constantly  immersed  in  water,  larch  may  be  considered  as  very  little 
inferior  to  oak.  So  fully  impressed  was  the  Empress  Catherine 
with  the  valuable  properties  of  this  timber  that  the  exportation  of 
it  from  Russia  was,  and  we  believe  still  is,  prohibited.  The  ra- 
pidity of  its  growth  is  such  that  it  has  been  found,  by  repeated  trials, 
to  double  in  diameter  that  of  the  oak  in  a  given  time,  and  conse- 
quently, the  bulks  being  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  to  pro- 
duce, in  the  same  time,  four  times  the  quantity  of  timber.  Its 
usual  annual  increase,  till  it  arrives  at  a  certain  age,  is  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  circumference ;  so  that  a  tree  of  thirty 
years  standing  will  measure  from  four  to  five  feet  in  girth.  There 
are  well  authenticated  instances  of  trees  of  sixty  years  of  age  mea- 
suring 
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suriDg  twelve  feet  iti  girth  and  producing  three  hundred  feet  of 
timber:  others  of  fifty  years  have  been  found  te  measure  ten  feet 
in  girth  and  seventy  feet  in  height  of  stem.  Mr.  Marshall  mea- 
sured a  larch  in  the  grounds  of  Blair  of  Athol,  which^  at  five  feet 
from  the  ground^  girthed  upwards  of  eight  feet  and  was  estimated 
to  contain  four  tons  of  timber;  its  age  fifty-four  years.  At  Dun- 
keld  he  measured  another  of  tittle  more  than  fifty  years  old,  which, 
at  the  same  height,  girthed  eight  feet  and  a  half;  it  was  nearly  an 
hundred  feet  high,  and  its  solid  contents  were  from  four  to  five  tons  of 
timber.  The  Dukes' of  Athol  and  Montrose,  Lord  Fife,  and  several 
other  great  landholders  in  Scotland,  have  made  very  extensive  plan- 
tations of  this  tree  and  the  Scotch  fir,  which  are  rapidly  rising  into 
magnificent  forests,  and  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  com- 
pensate in  some  measure  the  loss  of  our  native  oak  timber.  The 
inducement,  indeed,  to  plant  larch  operates  nearly  in  the  same  prp- 
portion  as  the  discouragement  to  plant  oak ;  not  only  because  it 
will  grow  on  poor  gravelly  soils,  not  fit  for  any  other  kind  of  produce, 
but  also  because  the  returns  of  profit  are  rapid  and  prodigious.  The 
Bishop  of  LandaiF,  in  a  paper  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  has  given  a  calculation  of  the  probable  ex- 
pense and  profit,  at  the  end  of  sixty  years,  of  a  plantation  of  larches 
made  by  himself,  consisting  of  3^^500  trees  on  379  acres  of  land. 
The  expense  of  planting  at  thirty  shillings  a  thousand — the  com- 
P9und  interest  at  5  per  cent,  for  sixty  years — ^the  loss  of  rent  at 
half  a  crown  an  acre,  make  the  whole  loss  sustained  at  the  end  of 
sixty  years  amount  to  c£l3,798.  At  twenty  years  from,  the  plant- 
ing he  reckons  on  thinning  out  161,000;  at  forty  years  80,000, 
and  at  sixty  years  the  remaining  80,0CK).  *  The  price,'  says  he,  ^  of 
161,000  trees  of  twenty  years  grovvth  improved  for  forty  years, 
together  with  that  of  80,000  trees  improved  for  twenty  years,  be- 
ing added  to  that  of  80,000  trees  of  sixty  years  growth,  will,  I  con- 
jecture, upon  the  most  moderate  computation,  amount  to  £  1 50,000, 
if  the  commerce  of  the  country  and  the  price  of  foreign  fir  wood 
edntinue  for  sixty  years  without  diminution.'  Most  heartily  do  we 
pray  that  the  venerable  prelate's  calculations  may  be  realized,  and 
that  bis  numerous  family  may  reap  the  full  benefit  of  his  laudable 
exertions  in  tliis  important  and  patriotic  undertaking. 

*  Our  immediate  reliance,  however,  for_  relief  must  rest  chiefly  on 
the  teak  of  India.  Already  two  ships  of  the  line  have  been  launched 
from  the  dock-yard  of  Bombay,  and  two  others  we  understand  have 
been  ordered  to  be  built.  Each  of  these,  as  we  before  mentioned, 
is  to  bring  home  its  duplicate  in  its  hold  to  be  set  up  in  his 
Majesty's  yards  at  home.  Several  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  are 
also  ordered  to  be  built;  and  we  trust  that  no  fallacious  repre- 
aentations  will  intervene  so  as  to  overturn  this  system  of  building 
,   VOL.  X.  NO.  XIX.  u  '  ,  ships 
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^pa  for  th^  nav^  iu  pur  lodian  ^rritories,  or.  to  prevent  the  i#poil 
ol  te^k. imbex  from  tbwt  for  tke.  use.  of  ike  dock^^ards ;  huft  tku'dter 
plun  vuH  be  CQixUoued. until  we  hsim,  at  leasts  half  the  naval  Iqrce 
q£  the  empire  coJaiHipsed  of  this  almost  imperishable  materiaL  If 
tfce  iiral  cost  of  the  shipa  bjuiit  in  India,  throu^  th§  medium  of  tka 
'Efi^t  ludia  Companyy  be  somewhat  more  than  the  coat  e£  the  same 
classeaof  dgdps  iTespeetixfely  at  home,  their  prolonged  dmatioa  makes 
them  iiiqomparably.  cheaper  in  the  ei^  It  is  not  true,  as  the  home 
builders  would  have  us  believe,  that  mercantile  dupa  can  be  huSt 
%nd  fitted  'm,  India  ioc  one-third  less  cost  than  m  Englaad,  and  that 
therefore  they  are  not  built  for  the  growing  and  progressive  wanta 
of  navigation*  bjUt  for  sale  in  ^i^kigland.  lluey  are  built,  aa  we  said 
before,  as  the  meana  and  the  only  m^ns  of  transmitting  home,  die 
c^apitals  of  individuals  rea^ed^  in  India,  and  transmitting  the% 
moreover  in  that  kind  of  prodij^ce  which  could  not  otherrWise  be/dia^ 
ppaed  of  by  the  natives* 

.   It  is  now  too  late  to  deplore  that  policy  whiph  hs^s.  tau^t,  the 
Asiatics  to  rival  us  in  the  art  of  sb^prhuilding,  and  in  many,  spe- 
cies of  manufacture.    There  are  {Kirts,  ^e  have  understood^  in  the 
construction  of  the  Minden  &om  whiph  our  best  buildecs  in^ht 
derive  inatructioDv.    That  narrow-minded  and  selfish  pplicy  ia  no 
longer  of  avail  yvhidi,  ia  the  true  spirit  Of  trading,  woul^moaoe 
ppUi?e  to  ou^elyes  all  th^  commerce  and,  all  the  manufacUires.  of 
the  world,    l^e  sounder  and  more  liberal  opinion  now  is^  thaf 
commerce  and  manu&ctures  increase  and  multiply,  in  evesy  indisvi- 
dual  country,  the  more  they  are  in.  general  culdvation^  andv  tka 
more  widely  they  axe  spread  throughout  the  vvorld. 
.  B,ut,  s%y  the.  advocates  Dor  limiting  shiprbuilding  to  tha  banka 
vf  the  Thames,  the  navigation  act^  that  monument  of  hiunan  wis- 
dom on  which  our  salvation^  depends,  and  the  deep  and  pcovudent 
pplicy  of  which  has  been  sy[>p]auded  by  Bacon,  (who,  by.  the  w^^^ 
died  nearly  thirty  years  before  the  act  was  in  existence^),  and 
Clarendon,  and  *  even'  by  Doctor  Smith,  is  violated  by  the  *  feeble 
and  puny  statesmen  of  to-day.'    It  is  not  unuaual  to  attempt  ta 
prop  up  a  tottering  argument  by  the  reyival  of  prejuJcea  which 
have  tsikea  hold  of  the  public  mindy  and  by  quoting   the  op^ 
nions  of  the  great  men  of  former  days.    The.  navigation  act.  baa 
frequently  be^  imd  must  necessarily  be,  suspended  during  war ; 
ijt  is  violated  every  hour  in  the  trade  of  every  part  of  the  world; 
and  if  I^ord  Clai^ndoii,  or  '  evai'  Adam  Smith,  could  be  aaked 
whether,  in  their  opinion,  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  emploj 
foreign-built  ships,  or  to  cramp  our  trad^  for  want  of  ships,  or  ta 
dismantle  the  navy,  that  trading  ships  may.  be  ^  navigated  according 
to  law,'  vi^  have,  very  little  doabt  of  the  answer  they  would  make 
H  such  questions.     But  Adam  Smith's  praise  of  this  act,  the> 

ofiapring 
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oflfspiipg  of  national  animosity  and  jealousy  levelled  against  the 
Dutch^  is  feint  indeed.  He  states  it  be,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  * 
uofavoMnable  to  foreign  commerce,  and  to  the  growth  .i»f  that 
opulence  which  arises  out  of  it;  and  concludes  that,  ^  as  defence 
is  much  more  important  than  opulence,  the  act  of  navigation  is^ 
perhaps,  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  England/ 
But  further,  say  the  advocates  of  the  Thames  ship-builders,  we 
may  lose  Indi9,  and  the  enemy  get  possessipn  of  those  resourceg 
which  w^  have  taught  the  natives  to  bring  into  full  and  effective 
activity.  So  w^  may,  and  we  may  lose  Ireland  too;  and  perhaps 
&ere  are  not  wanting  those  who  think  it  the  best  policy  to  discourage 
all  im^provement,  on  the  same  ground,  even  in  Ireland,  We  think 
however  that,  if  we  are  to  lose  India,  the  surest  way  of  recovering 
it  is  to  make  oar  loss  both  felt  and  regretted  by  the  natives; 
aod  the  surest  way  of  gaining  the  affection  of  the  natives  itt  to 
avail  omtS^ves  of  the  resources  of  the  country  by  encoura- 
ffng  a  spirit  of  industry  among  the  people.  But  die  fact  is,  that 
the  Asiatics  require  not  our  teaching  them  to  build  ships.  The 
French m  Rangoon  loi^  ago  tai^t  them  that  art  in  perfection;  and 
the  only  diff^ecenc^e  is,  that  the  British  merchants  resident  in  India 
now  build  ships  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay  with  the  teak  of  India, 
instead  of  purchasing  them  at  Rangoon  where  they  are  built  of  the 
teak  of  Av^  and  Pegu ;  and  we  think  that  unprejudiced  men  will 
affte  m  the  policy  of  making  use  of  the  teak  forests  on  our  own 
territories,  while  they  remain  in  our  possession,  rather  than  leaving 
them  iinlouched  and  available  for  the  services  of  the  enemy  *  in 
the  event  of  our  losing  India.' 

So,  however,  think  not  the  ship-builders  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  Not  more  pregnant  with  evils  was  the  box  of  Bindora 
ihw,  according  to  their  statements,  will  the  measure  be  of  build- 
ing ships  in  India  and  admitting  them  to  a  registry  in  England. 
All  the  arts  and  sciences,  sdl  the  ^  manufactures,  mines,  agriculture, 
fisheries,  shipping,  colonies  and  revenue  are  marshalled  in  array,' 
with  the  various  trades  and  occupations  dependant  on  them,  from 
the  sMp-builder  down  to  the  green-grocer  and  the  dealer  in 
oakun^  and  made  subservient  to  the  ship-owners  of  London, 
who,  with  this  host  of  dependants,  are  all  to  be  ruined  ,by  half  a 
dozen  ^  Mack  ships,'  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  them,  bringing  car* 
go^s  of  raw  produce  for  the  use  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 
Another  argument,  which  .they  consider  not  the  least  powerful 
in  the  effect  diey  wish  to  produce,  is  grounded  on  the  alleged  dis- 
tress that  would  ensue  to  Ah%  numerous  shipwrights  and  their 
fiunilies  by  being  deprived  of  employment.  We  are  told  that  ^  no 
1^  than  570  ships  of  our  present  navy  have  been  constructed  in 
the  private  yarc^  whic^,  in  peace,  have  always  b^u  hitherto  the 
^         '  M  9  asylum 
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asylum  for  the  artificer  and  shipwright;'  that  if  a  portion  only  of 
this  branch  is  lost  to  the  mother  country,  (that  is  to  the  half  dozen 
establishments  on  the  Thames,)  *  the  shipwright  must  be  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  abandoning  his  native  country,  and  a  large  emigrar 
tion  will  necessarily  take  place.'  We  well  recollect  that  the  same 
kind  of  lamentation  was  loudly  sounded  from  the  ports  of  Liverpool 
and  Brbtol  of  the  misery  and  wretchedness  which  that  valuable 
class  of  men,  the  shipwrights,  would  be  doomed  to  sufter,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  impolitic  and  pernicious  measure,  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade.  To  ward  off,  in  some  degree,  the  terrible 
calamity  about  to  befall  these  celebrated  sea-port  towns,  the 
Navy  Board  was  directed  to  contract  for  the  building  of  two  or 
three  frigates  at  each;  and  notice  was  given  that  all  such  shipwrights 
and  artificers  as  wished  to  enter  into  His  Majesty's  dockyards 
would  be  received  therein;  no  frigates,  however,  were  contracted 
for,  no  emigration  of  shipwrights  followed,  no  application  for 
employment  was  made,  and  Liverpool  and  Bristol  have  continued 
to  flourish  as  they  did  before. 

Thus  also  with  regard  to  the  shipwrights  of  the  river  Thames. 
In  spite  of  all  the  ^  black  ships'  that  have  been  built  in  India — 
notwithstanding  the  great  demand  for  shipwrights  in  the  king's 
yards,  amounting,  we  believe,  to  many  hundreds — ^notwithstand- 
ing the  encouraging  prospects  offered  in  the  king's  service,   of 
a  provision  in  old  age,  when  unfit  for  further  labour,  which  they' 
hav0  not  to  look  up  to  in  the  merchants'  yards — we  do  not  under- 
stand that  many  have  applied  for  employment.    The  present  enjoy- 
ment of  a  fevv  additional  shillings  a-week,  earned  by  excessive  exer-  . 
tion,  a  mode  of  employment  where  less  restraint  and  control  are 
exercised  than  in  the  king's  yards,  and  a  reliance  on  parish  relief 
when  worn  out,  render  them  insensible  or  at  least  indifferent  to  the, 
superior  advantages  held  out  in  His  Majesty's  dockyards.     The 
truth  is  that  artificers,  of  all  others,  are  least  disposed  to  emigrate, 
or,  if  they  can  avoid  it,  to  change  their  place  of  abode.     There  are 
always,  and  in  all  places,  so  many  other  trades  and  manufactures  of 
a  similar  nature  to  their  own,  that  an  ingenious  artificer  finds  no 
difficulty  in  transferring  the  labour  of  a  shipwright,  for  instance,  into 
that  of  a  millwright,  a  wheelwright  or  a  house-carpenter.   But  at  any 
rate  it  would  be  far  more  beneficial  for  the  public  to  pension  off 
the  whole  of  the  shipwrights  employed  in  the  king's  yards,  on  the 
return  of  peace,  than  to  send  them  to  the  *  asylum'  of  the  mer- 
chants' yards,  on  the  condition  of  employing  those  yards  to  build 
ships  of  the  line  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  next  war. 

'This  assistance,  which  the  private  yards  afford  to  the  king's  yards 
in  time  of  vvar,.  is  in  fact  the  main  argument  on  which  the  ship-' 
Guilders  of  the  Thames  around  their  claims  for  consideration. 
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'  No  less  than  570  ships  of  our  present  navy  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  private  yards/  says  one  of  their  advocates:  *  the 
number  now  building/  say  the  collected  body,  *  in  private  yards, 
is  three  times  that  which  were  building  at  any  one  time  before. 
This  immoderate  share  of  employment  serves  to  explain  at  least 
the  difficulty  of  entering  shipwrights  for  the  king's  yards,  land  suffi- 
.ciently  points  out  a  speedy  method  of  removing  that  difficulty;  and 
we  trust  that  ere  long  it  will  be  completely  removed.  Nay,  we  are 
willing  to  cherish  a  hope  that  we  shall  never  again  see  a  single  ship 
of  the  line  set  up  on  the  stocks  of  a  private  yard,  and  few  fri- 
gates. At  any  rate  let  them  be  contented  with  building  frigates, 
sloops,  and  smaller  vessels.  Our  wishes,  in  this  respect,  arise 
from  no  other  motive  than  a  firm  conviction  of  the  ruinous  effects 
resulting  from  the  practice  of  building  large  ships  by  contract — a 
practice  which  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  can  justify — which 
occasions  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money,  a  vast  consump- 
tion of  timber,  and  which  has  produced  in  return  an  inefficient  and 
rotten  navy.  We  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  making  good  tliese 
assertions. 

Without  adverting  to  the  well  known  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  ship  built  of  late  years  in  merchants'  yards  which  has  not 
required  to  be  rebuilt  in  six  or  seven  years,  and  many  of  them  to 
be  paid  off  after  four  or  five  years  service,  we  believe  it  is  a  com- 
mon computation  amon^  builders,  that  the  superiority  of  the  ships 
built  in  the  king's  yards  is  to  those  built  in  private  yards  at  least  as 
4  to  3;  and  the  reason  is  obvious,  A  private  builder  canpot  be 
supposed  to  keep  on  hand,  as  a  de^d  capital  for  three  or  four  years, 
a  stock  of  timber  fit  for  a  74  gun  ship  which  he  may  never  have  an 
opportunity  of  building,  ^s  he  must  know  that  the  public  will  only 
have  rejcourse  to  him  in  time  of  necessity.  He  therefore  contracts 
to  build  while  the  tree  is  growing  in  the  forest;  and  tjie  timber  is 
commonly  reared  into  the  ship  before  thp  powers  of  ypgetation  are 
extinct.  The  workmanship  is  avowedly  inferior,  being  wholly  per- 
formed by  task  and  job,  and  pot  examined  with  that  degree  of  care 
which  the  officers  in  tlve  lying's  yards,  for  their  own  credit,  ^re  in 
the  habit  of  exerting.  By  way  of  drying  the  dripping  wet  timbers, 
stoves,  with  charcoal  are  placed  in  various  parts  pf  the  ship.  The 
pent  up  beat,  acting  upon  the  moisture,  soon  brings  forth  plentiful 
crops  of  mushrpon^s;  hence  the  origin  of  the  new  and  fashionable 
disorder  naiped  the  dry-rot ,  unknown  in  former  days  in  ships  of  war, 
but  which  has  produced,  in  our  times,  as  many  doctors  and  reme- 
dies, as  the  fanciful  diseases  of  the  human  body. 

Jt  is  evident  tljiat  the  seams  of  every  part  of  the  ship,  put  together 
in  this  unseasoned  state,  must  open  by  the  shrinking  of  the  woo4 ; 
)hat  every  piece  of  timher,  by  contracting  its  dimensions,  must 

J>  ^ —  clos^ 
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closAMipon  its  fastening;  whether  ofifoD^  copper  or  wood;  atidthat 
these  refusing  to  give  way,  must  cause  the  planks  and  timbers  to 
split,  when  the  water  gets  in,  the  metals  rust  or  corrode,  and  die 
wood  rots.  We  could  ilhistrate  these  fatal  effects  by  numberless 
examples,  bttt  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  two.  Thfe  Rbdnfey* 
was  launched  in  1 60(|;  she  had  scarcely  pnt  to  sea  when,  owing  to  die 
unseasoned  state  of  her  timber,  all  her  fastenings  became  loose,  atid 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  her  home  fiom  the  Mediterranean  in 
1812  to  be  paid  oflf.  The  next  example  is  a  very  deplorable  one ; 
it  is  that  of  the  Dublin.^  This  ship  was  launched  in  February, 
1812,  put  in  commission  in  the  foHo wing  August,  sent  upon  a 
cruise  towards  Madeira  and  the  western  islands  in  December,  from 
which  she  returned  to  Plymouth  irt  February,  1813,  in  so  dread- 
ful a  state,  that  she  was  ordered  to  be  psiid  off;  she  has  ?ince  beeti 
•  repaired  at  an  expense  not  much  less.  We  believe,  than  ,f  20,000. 
These  are  no  ne%v  cases.  We  can  firtd  their  parallel  nearly  half  a 
century  back.  In  the  journal  of  Lord  Sandwich'^  visitation  of  the 
dockyards  in  1771  the  following  passage  oiicurs:  '  Went  on  board 
the  Ardent,  found  her  in  a  total  decay,  her  timber  and  plank  rotted 
almost  universally.  This  ship  was  buih  at  Hull  in  the  year  1^64, 
and  never  was  at  sea,  her  prime  cost  was  abont  •£*23,000  and  her 
repairs  are  now  estimated  at  c£' 17,000;  the  clause  bf  the  great  d^ 
cay  of  this  ship  is  attributed  to  her  being  hastily  bnilt  with  green 
timber.'  His  lordship  4dds,  *  No  more  krge  ships  to  be  built  at 
Hull.'  He  ought  to  have  said — No  more  large  ships  to  be  built  iii 
private  yards.  *  We  have  now,'  he  observes  in  ant)ther  place^; 
*  a  fleet  of  123  effective  line-of-battle  ships,  which  in  my  opinion 
may  be  augmented,  and  without  any  addition  of  expense,  if  meails 
can  be  found  to  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  timber,  ^  as  to  ena- 
ble us  to  have  th'^e  yeari  stock  iti  hand,  i^hich  would  give  it  time 
to  season,  and  when  used  would  prevent  the  immense  expense  6f 
giving  a  thorough  repair  almost  as  soon  as  the  ships  are  built.' 

It  never  will  nor  can  be  otherwise  a3  long  as  we  continui^  to 
build  in  merdiants'  yards.  No  private  buiHer.  as  we  have  just 
said,  can  afford  to  keep  a  stock  of  timber  on  hand  fit  for  the  build' 
ing  of  ships  of  the  line.  His  object  naturally  and  necessarily  is 
profit,  and  with  a  view  to  that  object  he  will  go  the  cheapest  way  to 
work  in  procuring  materials,  and  take  advantage  of  the  public  ne* 
cessity  in  making  his  cmitract;  and  hence  the  sum  actually  paid  for 
one  of  these  miserably  built  ships  has  been  found  to  exceed  that  of 
one  of  the  same  class  built  in  the  king's  yards,  in  the  proportion 
at  least  of  8  to  7.  We  doubt  whether  the  precise  cost  of  building 
any  ship  has  been  accurately  ascertained  in  the  king's  dockyards, 

^  n' -.f-. ...     ,- 
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but  k  is  estitnated)  n^e  tibderstiki^d^  for  a  74  gmi  ship,  at  a^boiit 
£W  :  10s.  a  ton ;  the  cdtitract  price  in  private  yards  is  £53  :  \6s. 
a  ton;  it  follows^  on  these  data^  that  the  price  of  a  common  sized 
74  gun  ship  buiit  in  a  private  yard  is  more  than  bne  bnilt  in  ihb 
ki^'s  yta-ds  by  i*8,500,  and  the  mhke  of  it  less  by  £15,000;  and 
if  the  principles  6f  thiS  d&lciilatibh  bfe  coH-ect,  thterfe  has  been  Arowh 
away  in  the  last  eight  years>  by  the  bnflding  of  foVty-twb  shifts  of 
T4  guns  in  private  ydi-di,  thie  fenonilb\is  sutti  of  .£6:30,000,  and  k 
perfect  waste  of  50  or  60,00b  lo^^ds  of  tiihber ;  and  all  this  had  beeli 
oiccasioned  by  a  mistakien  notion  of  economy  ih  riot  keepbg  up  the 
fleet  to  its  prbper  aild  effective  standard; — ^^'heh  orice  let  dowii 
below  that  standard,  it  is  no  tisy  matter  to  riecoviel-  it. 

'B'lkt  neither  th!e  lavish  expenditbi^  bf  hiohey  nor  the  enormous 
V^dste  of  titteber  is  the  mdst  ^eribiis  part  of  the  cbn^deration.  Hie 
ftsbt  so  built,  Whkli  the  policy,  we  might  say  thb  safety,  of  this 
country  requites  tx>  bfe  equal  ih  Strength  and  efficictifcy  to  the  unitejjL 
fl^Cs  bf  tiie  whole  ]SUro|)eail  #^6rld,  can  at  no  one  mokhent  be  <5on-  - 
iideii^  either  ks  strong  o^  efficibtit.  Bo  very  difilerent  ik  die  real 
^tM^  df  the  case,  that,  should  a  s^v^^n  years'  peac^  take  plac'e,  liot  a 
dh^te  ship  6f  the  two  slnd  forty  recently  launched  from  the  mer- 
lihaifts'  yard!9  woiild  be  worth  IrepaJritig  at  the  end  of  that  period; 
and  ihiit  biir  nominal  fleet  of  tWo  hundred  sail  of  the  Kne  and  up- 
^iirds,  if  s6  Ibuilt,  WoDild  riot  ptdduce  ^bove  severity  oir  eighty  ships 
%hich  it  would  not  be  mb^t  advsiiitageous  to  the  nation  to  bteak  up 
bt*  diiipbse  of  by  public  sale: 

Not-  are  we  yet  ahived  at  the  eitferit  of  this  evil  of  bitilditi^  green- 
liHiber  ships  in  the  thercharits*  V^Mis.  I'Hb  coHstaht  j^tate  of  damp, 
and  tfce  *  ootii^  drip,'  as  Mr.  rering  'emphatically  calls  it^  which 
prevail  in  these  unseasbned  abd  crazy  ships,  occasidtis  sickness  unci  ' 
Wkhi  of  eveiy  comfort  athong  the  sea^eti.  The  Dublin  reiiinicd 
to  pbrt  in  so  sickly  acohditibn  sis  tbbe  Wholly  inefficient  for  sea  ser- 
Wcfe.  Onfe  hutidred  attd  flft^  of  h^lr  ci^\<r  Wfere  sferit  lo  tl»e  hospilal 
%ith  dysisnlery,  dcc^sioned  hi/  th6  liuihid  state  of  the  ship,  in  cun- 
M^uencfe  of  the  leaky  ccAtditibli  bf  her  ul^pfer  vindrks  aiitl  decks. 
When  therefore  the  private  builders  are  comriiiseraiiug  ihe  hard 
cohdition  of  the  shipwrights  of  Lohdbri,  surely  some  share  of  their 
pity  may  not  improperly  be  extended  to  the  brave  seameti  who  fight 
our  batdes :  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  make  their  sitiiatibn  as  comfort- 
iftbl^  nk  circumstances  will  aflow. 

.  What  an  extraordinary  v'ontrast  with  the  Dublin  does  the  late 
Royal  Williavb  afford!  This  ship  was  broken  up  about  thre^ 
mohdis  ago  in  the  ninety-fourth  yfesir  bf  her  dge.  All  the  upper 
works  and  those  parts  of  her  that  were  exposed  to  the  alternation^ 
of  the  weather  were,  as  might  be  expected,  foutid  to  b^  tf^icayedj; 
but  the  floor«timbers,  the  first  futtbcks,  and  aU  those  parts  which 

fi  4  externally 
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externally  were  immersed  in  water,  and  internally  kept  pretty  nearly 
in  the  same  degree  of  moisture  and  uniibrmity  of  temperature,  were 
as  souiui  and  pcTFcct  as  ^\hen  first  put  into  the  ship;  the  fibres  of 
the  woofl  hud  iu  those  parts  suffered  uo  decomposition  nor  any  di- 
minution of  strength*  Tlie  treenails  too  were  generally  sound  and 
perfect ;  not  mortj  than  every  twentieth  in  a  state  of  decay :  but 
they  were  not  tlie  &ort  of  treenails  described  by  Mr.  Pering,  thicker 
at  the  ends  than  in  the  middle  in  order  that  they  may  drive  the 
easier.  We  are  now  persuaded  that  this  species  of  fastening  when 
well  turned^  Mull  seasoutd  and  carefully  driven  without  splitting, 
into  wood  of  the  sanic  seasoning,  is  as  effectual  and  durable  as 
metallic  fastenings,  perhaps  more  so. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  Royal  William  was  an  object  of  (consi- 
derable curiosity**  Various  reasons  had  been  assigned  for  her  ex- 
traordinary durability.  It  was  supposed  that  her  timber  bad  un- 
dergoue  some  artificial  seasoning,  that  the  plank  and  thick^stuff  had 
been  bunit  instead  of  kilned,  the  ends  and  surfaces  of  the  various 
parts  charred,  and  tliat  tiie  process  of  mail-creeping^  or  gouging 
outj  in  crooked  chanueb,  the  surfaces  of  the  timbers  and  planks, 
was  made  use  of  to  give  a  free  circulation  of  air.  We  understaodi 
however,  tliat  uo  svmptoms  appeared  of  charring,  burning,  or  snails- 
creeping,  and  tlial  there  >yasno  reason  to  think  her  timbers  had  WU' 
dei'gone  any  other  than  the  natural  process  of  time  and  the  weather. 
^oihiug  more  than  this,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  is  required ;  but  we 
are  farther  persuaded,  tliui  it  never  can  be  effected  until  the  prac* 
tice  of  building  line-of-batde  ships  in  the  private  yards  is  wholly 
discontinued,  llien  would  the  large  timber  be  exclusively  in  th<^ 
hands  of  the  Navy  Boardj  and  such  quantities  of  it  might  be  col* 
lee  ted  as  would  allow  them  to  give  three  or  four  years  natural  sea- 
soning to  all  naval  timljer  before  it  was  set  up  in  the  ship.  Then 
would  our  ships  of  war  perfomi  three  times  the  length  of  service 
which  is  now  got  out  of  them,  and  consequently  the  consumption  of 
naval  timber  would  then  be  only  one-third  part  of  what  it  is  at 
present.     We  should  then  hear  qo  more  of  green-timber-built  ships 

*  This  ship  has  always  attracted  a  considerable  degree  of  notice.  On  visiting  Forts^ 
mouth  in  1771,  Lord  S«indwich  learned  the  following  particulars  respecting  her :  That 
she  was  built  in  1719  by  Mr.  Nash ;  that  a  great  part  of  her  frame  is  now  (1771) 
sound  and  cood ;  th^t  Mr.  Nash  took  particidar  c^re  in  building  h^  with  seasoned 
materials;  that  he  was  a  most  ingenious  and  able  shipwright;  that  a  great  enmity  or 
jealousy  subsisted  between  him  and  Sir  Jacob  Ackwortb ;  that  Sir  Jacob  in  all  thmgs 
endeavoured  to  lessen  the  merit  of  Mr.  Nash,  and  whilst  he  lived  would  never  let  the 
Boyal  William  be  epnployed,  and  once  procured  an  order  for  her  to  be  made  a  hospital. 
'  Thus/  adds  his  lordship,  *■  that  ship  which  has  proved  to  be  of  as  good  qualities  as 
any  ship  that  ever  was  built,  was  lost  to  the  public  for  many  years,  and  had  like  to 
have  been  condemned  without  ever  bdng  tried,  owing  to  a  jeatoiisy  and  ill-will  between 
^wo  officers ;  this  is  tb«  £pequent,  and  ought  to  be  duKConFqjged  by  eveiy  means  possible^ 
f(W  the  public  service  always  suffers  thereby.* 

*  dying 
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*  dying  of  old  age,  while  those  which  have  had'  time  to  season  arc 
in  the  prime  of  tlieir  life.' 

All  other  expedients  for  a  rapid  seasoning  of  timber^  and  the 
numerous  preventives  of  dry-rot,  which  have  so  plentifully  been 
brought  forward  of  late,  as  new  inventions,  were  in  fact  tried 
and  found  wanting  half  a  century  ago.  During  the  administration  of 
the  naval  department  under  Lord  Sandwich,  than  whom  one  of 
more  ability  or  energy  has  not  presided  either  before  or  since,  al- 
most all  the  modern  inventions  of  boiling,  stoving,  stewing  and 
charring,  of  pickling  with  salt,  impregnating  with  oil,  burying  in 
sand,  in  lime,  &c.  were  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment,  but 
no  material  benefit  resulted  from  any  of  them,  excepting  perhaps 
from  that  of  building  with  winter-felled  timber,  and  timber  that  had 
undergone  a  seasoning  of  three  or  four  years.  The  Montagu;  as  an 
experiment,  was  built  at  Chatham  wholly  of  winter-felled  timber ; 
she  was  launched  in  17799  and  is  at  this  moment  a  good  sound  ship^ 
bearing  an  admiral's  flag  on  a  foreign  station.  The  shipwrights  all 
agree  that  timber  so  felled  is  much  harder  and  more  difficult  to/ 
work  than  that  which  is  felled  in  the  spring,  which  may  have  been 
one  reason  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice ; — a  practice  which 
we  are  glad  to  find,  however,  is  likely  to  be  renewed  in  the  royal 
forestfi- 

The  introduction  of  such  a  system,  together  with  the  various- ex<* 
pedients  that  have  recently  been  resorted  to  in  His  Majesty's  dock- 
yards to  supply  the  want  of  large  and  crooked  timber,  cannot  fail 
of  effecting  a  very  material  saving  in  this  article,  *  so  important  to 
the  salvation  of  the  empire.'  The  principal  of  those  expediasts 
consist  of  an  invention  by  which  three  short  pieces  of  straight  tim- 
ber are  put  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  substituted  for  thos^ 
large  and  crooked  masses  called  the  floor-timbers;  of  another, 
ivhich,  by  boiling,  renders  the  largest  pieces  of  timber  so  flexible 
that,  in  the  course  of  eight  or  nine  minutes,  the  required  degree  of 
curvature  is  given  to  the  largest  timbers,  without  disturbing  the  ar^ 
rangement  of  the  fibres,  or  weakening  the  wood  ;  and  by  the  com- 
mon practice  which  now  obtains  of  substituting  iron  knees  and 
other  modes  of  fastening  the  beams  to  the  side  timbers,  and  by 
binding  together  other  important  parts  of  the  ships  with  metallic 
fastenings.  All  such  crooked  and  compass  timber  was  at  one  time 
thought  indispensable  for  the  construction  of  a  ship,  and  many  a 
ship  has  been  retarded  for  months  on  the  stocks  for  want  of  them. 

We  observed  on  a  former  occasion,  that  little  of  science  or 
skill  is  exhibited  in  the  construction  of  a  ship ;  that  less  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  than  in  most  other  arts ;  but  that  Mr.  Sep- 
piogs,  the  ingenious  builder  of  Chatham-yard,  might  be  said  to  have 
established  a  new  era  in  naval  architecture.    A  few  words  will  de- 

"^  scribe 
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scribe  ^fAAt  the  oM  system  of  eonstrUction  is,  and  it  Vrill  then  be 
interesting  to  inquire  what  alteration  has  been  introduced. 

The  skeleton  of  a  ship  may  be  compared  with  that  of  a  hdrse  or 
0X|   or  other  quadruped ;  me  backbond  of  the  animal  r^semble^ 
the  keel,  from  which  rise  on  each  side  a  nnmbeir  of  large  tiiHed 
pieces  of  timber,  in  the  shape  of  the  rib»,  a  name  which,  iti  hc^ 
they  sometimes  bear,  though  they  are  properly  called  a  ffattie. 
These  frames  are  composed  of  a  number  of  parts  called  the  flbblr 
limbers,  the  first,  second,  third,  Ccc.  futtocks  and  the  Upper  titti- 
ben.    A  74  gun  ship  consists  of  60  or  70  of  thoi^  lofly  and 
Mreidlty  frames,  and  when  closed  at  onfe  extreiftity  hj  the  breist 
hooks  and  other  massive  timbehi   connected  t^ith  the  ctit-water, 
and  by  the  stern  frame  at  the  btfaer,  the  machine  is  theh  said  to  b^ 
infrdmt^  and  may  properly  enough  be  cillled  the  skeletdil  bf  thi 
ship.    Tills  skeleton  is  clothed  on  the  outside  by  oak  pliittk,  fdul* 
or  fife  inches  thick,  and  on  the  inside  with  the  same  kind  of 
j^ank,  three  or  three  and  a  half  irtches  thick.     Oil  bbth  sldfes  th* 
plank  is  fbrcibly  bent  to  the  curvature  of  the  frames  to  which  Ihcj 
are  firmly  bolted,  or  fastened  with  treenails ;  and  all  the  pl^hks, 
both  inside  and  outside,  are  laid  paHillel  to  each  ottrei*,  and  at  H^ht 
angles  to  the  frames.    Hiis  planking  may  be  considered  as  tb6 
only  longitudinal  support  of  these  frame  timbers ;  they  do  not 
mutually  sustain  each  other,  nor  is  there  any  other  cohtinuity  of 
connection  that  can  be  said  to  answer  that  end;  laterally  th^^ 
are  kept  in  their  positions  by  the  beams  which,  crossing  the  6hip 
at  right  angles,  bind  them  together  and  prevent  them  from  falliii^ 
either  inwards  or  outwards. 

Now  it  is  a  principle  in  carpentry  that  pieces  of  timber  fited 
together  at  right  angles,  as  the  plunking  is  with  the  framed  of  a 
ship,  possess  less  strength  and  firmness  than  when  utiited  in  an^ 

other  direction.     A  gate,  for  instance,  thus  constructed,.  lt|H 

would,  with  a  slight  impulse,  play  on  its  fastenings,  like  a  parallel 

ruler,  and  take  the  lozenge  form,  thus    f^ff  »  ^^^  remove  the 

middle  bar,  and  place  it  diagonally  ffljj,  and  no  force  shbrt  of 

breaking  the  machine  will  cause  it  to  change  its  form. 

It  will  not  be  difficak  then  to  account  for  what  happens  to  a  ship 
after  launching.  By  placing  sights  along  the  deck,  it  will  invariably 
be  discovered,  that,  on  getting  into  the  water,  the  two  extremities 
have  dropped,  and  tlie  middle  part  become  considerably  arched,  or 
hoggedj  as  it  is  sometimes  termed.  The  upper  part  of  the  ship  is 
4EonsequenlIy  elongated^  and  her  width  proportionally  contracted. 
-  ■    v\  !'M—' :-_-  /     _  Tliift 
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This  chata^  of  fMa,  to  which  the  external  mid  intenud  planks  con^ 
tribute  by  a  tendency  to  regain  their  original  shape,  ttm^  ktnb 
cau^  every  piece  of  tbe^  machine  either  to  have  played  moife  oV 
less  upon  its  fastening,  or  to  have  strained  it.  This  is  so  obvious 
liometiines  in  an  ill-bililt  ship,  and  the  arching  or  breaking  is  so 
great,  as  to  give  to  the  fore,  the  middiip,  and  the  after-ports  some* 
thing  of  these  shapes. 

Foie-port.  Midsbip-port.  After-port. 

To  obviate  so  glaring  a  defect,  wfaidi  in  fact  most  have  occtf- 
sioned  a  destrncUve  blow  to  the  whole  machine,  the  vety  momisnt 
she  pimped  into  the  elemeitt  in  which  she  v?as  destined  to  toovli^, 
Mr.  Seppings  proposed  to  apply  a  well  knoWn  principle  in  car- 
pentry called  trussing;  a  good  specimen  of  whR^  may  be  seeb 
ia  the  wooden  frame-work  over  which  the  arches  of  die  Str^khd 
Bridge  are  now  turning.  It  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  series  of 
triangles  so  disposed  that  dieir  aides  shall  give  k  Ittutual  8ttpbt>tt 
and  counteraction  to  each  bdier.  Instead  of  die  parallel  ceiling 
th^,  which  he  omitted  altogether,  he  arranged  a  series  Of  triilngU- 
hdr  trusses  fironi  one  extremity  of  the  ship  to  the  otherj  bolting 
tbem  firmly  to  the  frames ;  knd  in  order  to  give  continuity  td  th^ 
irlide  machine,  and  prevekit  ^ty  intermption,  which  is  alwaVs  to 
be  avtuded  if  possiUe  in  carpentry  where  strength  is  required,  h^ 
filled  the  spaces  between  the  frames  with  old  seasoned  thnber  of  itb 
odier  use  or  value.  The  lower  part  of  the  ship,  being  thus  strength- 
etied,  by  becoming  one  compact  mass  of  timber,  acquired  a  de- 
gree of  solidity  and  consistency,  n^hich  th^  best  constructed  ship  on 
the  old  system  tiever  could  possess.  The  result  fully  absWered  hik 
e)[pectaUons.  It  appeared,  from  sights  diat  were  acdiralefy  fixed 
on  the  deck  of  the  ship  thus  fitted  for  die  first  time,  that  on  sendii^ 
her  into  the  water  she  had  not  hogged  ol*  arched  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  It  is  now  three  years  since  the  Tremendous  was  rebuild , 
tf(K>n  diis  principle.  Since  that  time  she  has  constandy  been  at 
sea,  exposed  to  die  severe  gales  in  the  Nordiem  Ocean,  .to  the 
heaVy  seas  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  to  the  violent  squalls  of  Cape 
Sicie  in  the  Mediterranean,  all  of  dieni  trying  situations  of  the 
strength  of  ships.  In  none  of  them,  however,  has  she  shewn  die 
least  symptoms  of  weakness ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  has  the 
strength  and  firmness  of  a  rook.  She  saiU  remarkably  well,  is  dry 
and  comfortable.  Tlve  spaces  between  the  frames,  which  ill  ordi* 
nary  ships  are  covered  by  the  ceding,  and  become  so  many  lodjg- 
ments  for  all  kinds  of  filth  and  rubbish,  the  receptacles  of  rats,  mice^ 
cockroacbes,  and  odier  vermin,  engendering  foul  aod^putrid  air,  and 

causing 
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causing  sickness  among  the  crews,  have  no  existence  in  Mr.  Sep- 
pipgs's  plan;  to  all  which  important  advantages  must  be  added  a 
savii^  of  the  very  best  oak  timber  to  the  amount  of  fifty  or  sixty 
loads  in  a  74  gun  ship. 

Equally  favourable,  we  understand,  are  the  reports  of  the  Ramil- 
Jies,  which  is  fitted  on  the  same  principle.  The  strength  of  this 
ship  was  submitted  to  a  very  severe  test ;  her  bowsprit,  a  lever  of 
prodigious  power,  her  foremast  weighing  about  sixteen  tons,  and 
her  mizenmast,  were  put  into  her  while  floating  light,  and  her  main- 
mast left  out ;  notwithstanding  which  she  did  not  arch  one-eighth 
part  of  an  ineh.  A  ship  built  on  the  common  principle,  placed 
under  such  trying  circumstances,  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
broken  her  back,  according  to  the  technical  phrase^  and  been  renr 
dered  totally  unfit  for  sea  service.  The  Albion  and  several  others 
are  bringing  forward  in  Chatham-yard  on  Mr.  Seppiqgs's  principle, 
.and  w^  have  no  doubt  that,  as  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have 
shewn  their  sense  of  the  merits  of  his  plan  by  promoting  him  to  be 
one  of  the  surveyors  of  the  navy,  it  will  in  no  great  length  of  time 
£nd  its  way  into  practice  in  all  His  Majesty's  yards.  Indeed  we 
have  heard  that  orders  to  this  effect  have  already  been  issued ,-  apd 
ive  have  little  doubt  that  the  principle  will  soon  be  greatly  ex- 
tended and  variously  applied,  as  the  application  of  the  triangular 
truss  is  capable  of  indefinite  variation.  The  ice  is  broken,  the 
bar  of  prejudice  removed,  and  the  coni!pIete  success  of  the  first 
essay  must  lead  the  way  to  new  trials  and  probably  to  new  and 
iipportai^t  improvements. 

We  mean  not  to  detract  from  Mr.  Seppings's  merit,  when  we 
observe,  that  the  same  idea  occurred  to  the  French  builders  nearly 
a  century  ago.  M,  Boiiguer,  in  his  *  Trait6  de  Navire,*  after 
observing  the  tendency  which  the  decks  and  the  ceiling,  by  their 
curvature,  communicate  to  the  arching  of  the  ship;  and  to  a  change 
of  figure  from  the  rectangle  to  the  lozenge  which  is  further  aided  by 
the  planking  being  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  frames,  takef 
notice  of  an  invention  of  M.  Gobert,  Sous-Inspecteur  de  Construe'^ 
tion,  which  consisted  in  placing  the  ceiling  obliquely  with,  or 
diagonally  to,  those  rectangles  formed  by  the  outside  plank  and 
the  timbers.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  of  tlie  planking  pre-  . 
vented  any  change  of  figure  from  taking  place  when  the  ship  was 
launched,  and  consequently  prevented  her  from  arching.  This 
method,  however,  it  ipay  be  observed,  saves  no  timber,  is  by  no 
means  so  efficient  as  that  of  Mr,  Seppings,-  and  does<  not  get  rid  of 
that  nuisance  the  ceiling.* 

The 

♦  The  curidus  in  ship-building  will  not  be  displeased  to  read  what  M.  Bouguer  says 
fin  this  subjects    '  Kot^e  mttefttion  a  proposer  e«s  exp^dions,  n«  doit  pas  nou»  faire  evt 
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Hie  union  of  scientific  and  practical  mechanics  has  long  been 
considered  as  a  desideratum  in  naval  architecture;  where  one' 
of  these  oiJy  can  be  had,  the  good  practical  ship-builder  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  mere  man  of  science.  Theory  alone  will  never  pro- 
duce a  nuichine  to  ansv^er  ajil  the  contingencies  and  accidents  to 
M^hich  a  ship  must  be  exposed.  No  one,  who  knows  any  thing  of 
Earl  Stanhope,  will  call  in  question  his  knowledge  of  mathematics 
.and  mechanics,  nor  the  faculty  he  possesses  of  quick  perception 
and  acute  reasonii^.  For  some  time  past  his  lordship,  among 
other  pursuits,  as  he  has  himself  informed  us  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  very  defective 
state  of  ship- building,  and  had  Constructed  a  model  on  theoretic 
principles  which,  by  his  own  account,  was  to  supersede  all  those 
in  present  use,  by  its  stability,  light  draft  of  water,  and  weatherly 
qualities.  Many  of  those,  however,  who  have  seen  it,  do  not- 
hesitate  to  say,  that  the  '  Stanhope  weatherer'  must  go  bodily  to 
leeward,  and  that  her  stability  will  somewhat  resemble  that  of  a 
clock  pendulum-^but  Lord  Stanhope  loves  a  parado3(,  and  by  his 
own  account  *  delights  in  puzzling  an  admiral.' 

A  thing  with  four  masts,  called  the  Transit,  was  to  sail  like  the 
wind,  and  perform  the  longest  voyages  in  all  kinds  of  weather  in 
less  time  than  bad  hidierto  been  done  by  any  vessel;  but  with 
difficulty  she  made  a  passage  from  Deptford  to  the  Nore  in  firtc 
weather  without  upsetting,  and  was  there  condemned  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  existence  to  serve,  we  believe,  as  a  stationary  hulk. 

The  Spanker  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  was  another  theoretical  expe- 
riment, which  when  produced  was  found  to  resemble  a  butcher's 
tray.  The  extent  of  her  navigatioo,  if  we  mistake  not,  was 
Gravesend. 

One  projector,  however,  brought  forward  a  plan  for  the  effectual 
blockade  of  the  enemy's  ports,  which  beat  all  the  rest;  his  propo- 
sal was  tq  build  ships  of  the  line  of  such  a  length  as  to  extend  from 

■  i.  I  ■  •    ••  I  ■  I  r  ..  II.    I         ,    .     ■ 

tublier  un  autre  qui  est  d^ja  en  usage,  et  que  nous  devons  a  feu  M.  Gobert,  Sous- 
luspecteur  de  Construction.  II  consiste  S  poser  les  bordages  qu'on  noinme  v6gres, 
ct  qu'on  applique  sur  les  meinbres  dans  le  Taisseau,  non  pas  parallellement  a  ceux  de 
dehors^  roais  obliquement.  Cette  pratique  ne  p«Ut  avoir  que  d'excellens  efiets  :  car 
lorsque  les  bordages  tant  interieurs  qu*  exterieurs,  6toient  6tendus  dans  ie  sens  de  1&> 
quiUe^  il  anivoit  lorsque  le  navire  s'arquoit,  que  les  especes  de  rectangles  que  forme 
I*as8en>blage  des  membres  et  des  bordages,  ne  faisoient  simplement  que  changer  un 
pen  de  figure^  en  devenant  des  lozanges ;  et  il  suffisoit  pour  cela  que  deux  angles 
s'ouTTissent  un  peu,  pendant  que  les  deux  autres  se  fermoient.  Mais  lorsque  le 
T^grage  est  pos^  obliquement,  il  sert  comme  da  diagonale  a  ces  rectangles,  un  et 
simple  cbangement  d'  angles  ou  de  dispositions  dans  les  cdtes,  ne  sufllt  plus,  pour  que 
le  navire  s'arque :  il  faut  que  ces  bordages  qui  servent  de  diagonales,  s'allongent  ou  se 
recourcissent;  etc'estceqni  est  incomparablement  plus  difficile.'     Trmt^  dcNavire^ 

\         one 
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one  sk]e  to  the  other  of  the  eBtrance  of  the  port,  so  thsit  ia 
whatever  way  the  enemy  atteqipted  to  escape,  he  was  sure  to  halve 
kkn  either  with  hi»  h^oad^ide,  or  his  bow^  or  his  stern  chasers.. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  a  ^hip  of  the  line. 

These  are  idle  and  absurd  projects ;  something  much  better  may 
soon  be  expected  from  the  combination  of  scientific  prinpples  with, 
practical  skill,  which  the  superior  class  of  shipwrights'  apprentices, 
mentioned  in  a  former  article,  ^e,  we  understs^id,  rapidly  acquiring 
al  the  Royal  Naval  College  aqd  in  the  dockyard  of  PortsmpiHh* 
The  sloop  which  they  are  building  with  their  own  hand^,  after  their 
own  draft,  is  said  to  be  a  beautiful  vessel  whose  lines  differ  very  p[ia« 
teriaUy  hovA  tl|e  common  run  of  ship  of  that  class.  She  has  beea 
named  the  Icarus,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  boldness  of  the. 
ipdertaktBg;  but,  we  hope,  not  in  anticipation  of  its  unfortunate, 
result. 

All  our  expedients,  however,  for  husbanding  our  resources  of, 
oak  timber,  as  far  as  ship-building  is  concerned,  will  avail  but  little 
if  a  more  economical  use  of  it  shall  not  be  observed  in  the  internal 
purposes  to  which  it  is  now  applied,  and  most  of  which  mi^t  ha 
superseded  to  advantage  by  the  use  of  cast  Uon.  Bridges,  barges, 
lighters,  dock-^ates,  canal  locks,  the  roofs,  doors,  flpprs,  rafters  of 
W)Orkshops  and  warehouses,  \ni^  almost  every  species  of  heavy 
nfiichiuery,  are  cheaper  ai¥i  hotter,  more  durable  and  more  elegant 
when  'made  of  iron  than  of  oak.  The  security  agaiip^t  fire  would 
alone,  we  shionld  suppose,  be  a  suQicient  ieducement  for  intrq- 
dtAcixi^  it-  into  all  buildings  of  the;  nature  of  magsizinea  where 
valuable  materials  are  intended  to  be  deposited.  Its  application 
of  kt^  has  been  greatly  exteiided.  We  h^ve  cables,  rigging,  buoys 
and  water  tanks  now  of  iron,  masts  and  yards  will  we  doubt  not  be 
tried  f  and  maiiy  of  the  timbers  in  the  lower  parts  of  a  ship,  where 
there  is  litde  or  no  stress,  might  be  replaced  ^ith  iron  which  would 
at  the  same  tio^e  act  as  ballast.  The  v^  quantity  of  fine  elm 
that  used  to  be  buried  under  the  streets  of  tnis  metropolis  and 
other  lai^e  cities  to  convey  water,  is  now  almost  wholly  superseded 
by  iron  and  stone — in  fine,  we  are  now  so  far  advanced  in  the 
inm  age  that,  in  the  worst  of  events,  we  should  not  absolutely 
despair  of  being  abk  to  substitute  for,  our  wooden  walls,  ships 
wholly  constructed  of  iron. 

In  the  mean  time,  should  the  endmy  think  fit  to  alter  his  system 
and  venture  out  to  fisht  us,  we  shall  recruit  our  navy  as  heretoforie 
at  his  expense;  should  he,  on  the  contrary,  persevere  in  the  passive 
plan  of  remaining  quietly  in  port,  we  shall  have  little  to  apprehend 
from  his  dry-rotten  fieet,  apd  harbour-made  sailors. 
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\X^HAT£V£R  doubts  may  be  eiH^rtainedas  to  the  advances  to* 
^  ^  wards  knowledge  that  have  been  lately  made  by  the  male  pait 
of  our  species,  it  is,  we  think^  impossible  to  deny  diat  the  female 
have  made  a  great  and  rapid  progress.  Indeed  if  we  were  called. 
UDoa  to  mention  the  circumstance  most  advantageously  characteristic 
of  our  owpk,|i|(nef ,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  mention  the  improved  edu* 
cation  of  women.  There  are  now  alive,  or  at  least  there  have  lived^ 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  more  women  distinguished  for  thdr  literary 
talents,  and  whose  works  are  likely  to  immortalize  their  names,  than  in 
the  twenty  centuries  that  had  elapsed,  from  the  time  of  Sappho  to  that 
of  the  ingenious  lady  whose  letters  are  now  before  us.  It  has  been 
our  lot  to  be  at  once  delighted  by  the  inventive  fertility  of  Madame 
de  Genlis,  the  virtuous  and  pathetic  tenderness  of  Madame  Cottin, 
the  native  perspicacity  and  good  sense,  die  mild  and  cheerful  philo- 
sophy, the  pure  and  originalhumour,  of  Miss  Edgeworth — and  by 
Madame  de  Stael,  whose  reach  and  vigour  of  understanding,  whose 
instinctive  quickness  in  seizing,  and  happy  facility  in  delineating,  the 
manners  of  society  and  the  character  of  nations, — ^whose  brilliant 
yet  earnest  and  natural  eloquence,  warm  with  the  best  feehi^s,  and 
dignified  by  lofty  and  benevolent  views  of  human  nature,  place  her 
(in  our  judgment  at  least)  above  all  her  predecessors,  and  what  is  far 
more,  above  all  her  contemporaries.  To  this  distinj^uished  list  many 
others  might  easily  be  added  in  merit  as  in  popularity  unequalled  in 
any  former  age ;  and,  indeed,  the  more  we  consider  &e  subject,  die 
more  we  shall  be  surprised  both  at  how  much  they  have  done,  and 
at  how  little  was  done  before  them.  With  the  single  exception  of 
the  lively,  spirited,  graceful,  intelligent  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu, no  English  woman  before  the  present  reign  had  produced  a 
book  that  is  still  read  otherwise  than  as  matter  of  curiosity  and  re- 
search. We  shall  perhaps  be  reminded  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  But 
^e  attention  we  give  to  her  Memoirs  is  excited,  not  so  much  by 
their  literary  merit,  as  by  the  interesting  nature  of  the  events  to  which 
they  relate,  by  the  picture  they  afford  of  national  manners  at  that  most 
important  period  of  our  history,  and  by  the  purity,  sweetness,  dignity^ 
and  force  of  her  own  character. 

Till  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  French  had  eaually 
little  to  boast  of.  They  had  indeed  some  Memoirs  which  are  still  read 
as  forming  part  of  the  history  of  the  age,  and  the  classical  labours  of 
that  dullest  of  pedants  Madame  D'4cier ;  but  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV. 
so  fertile  in  great  men,  produced  but  one  woman  that  can  be  num- 
bered among  the  classical  writers  of  her  country,  and  whose  works 
form  part  of  what  may  be  called  *  the  library  of  nations.'  But  the  merit 
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of  .Madamexle  Sevigne>  great  as  it  b,  is  chiefly  the  merit  of  style.  She 
sekloni  rises  to  eloquence,  and  never  to  discussion  or  inyention— ^of 
1)0 th  which  we  have  such  frequent,  and  such  excellent  specimens  in 
the  female  writers  of  our  own  time.  The  rest  of  Europe  presented 
to  us  almost  a  complete  blank,  and  even*  now,  France  and  England 
almost  monopolize  the  female  literature  of  the  world .  Italy,  in  which 
women  are  worshipped,  and  degrade,  Spain  and  Grermany  have  pro- 
duced (so  far  as  we  recollect)  no  eminent^  writer  in  the  softer  sex. 
Every  civilized  country,  indeed,  can  boast  its  long  list  of  admirable 
ladies,  skilful  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  accomplished  in  versid  and  in 
prose ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  the  far  greater 'part  of  them 
have  either  left  behind  them  no  monuments  of  their  genius,  or  that 
their  writings  are  deemed  absolutely  unreadable  by  an  ungallant  and 
fastidious  posterity.  The  works  of  the  female  authors  our  contem- 
poraries, are  of  a  higher  and  more  durable  kind,  and  we  venture  to 
foretel  that  '  Evelina,'  *  Cecilia,'  *  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,'  arid 
'  Corinne,'  will  not  be  forgotten,  except  in  a  general  oblivion  of  all  the 
choicest  specimens  of  the  literature  of  this  age. 

We  rejoice  at  this  improvement;  not  only  because  the  performances 
we  have  just  mentioned  are  such  as  would  do  honour  to  any  country 
and  to  any  period,  but  because  we  consider  them  as  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  a  general  advance  in  the  character,  talents,  and  station  in  so- 
ciety of  the  whole  sex.  The  mere  existence  of  three  or  four  extra- 
Ordinary  women  in  a  country  is  of  comparatively  little  value.  But 
when  a  few  hidividuals  rise  to  great  excellence,  it  is  probable  that 
the  quality  of  the  whole  class  has  been  ameliorated ;  and  we  prize  the 
authors  of  *  Castle  Rack  rent'  and  *  Camilla'  much  less  for  their  in- 
sulated, independent  merit — that  merit  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  most  gratifying  to  themselves — ^than  when  we  consider  them  as  the 
chiefs  and  representatives  of  that  great  and  increasing  number  of  edu- 
cated, intelligent,  accomplished  women,  which  these  islands  now 
produce.  In  fact,  if  other  proofs  were  wanting,  this  alone  would  be 
a  sufficient  indication  of  the  present  character  and  condition  of  the 
female  sex  in  this  country.  It  i»far  more  decisive  than  equal  or  even 
superior  merit,  in  the  same  number  of  individuals  would  be  with  re- 
spect to  our  own  sex.  We  are  certainly  not  disposed  to  underrate 
the  understandings  of  women,  but  we  tliink  it  no  want  of  respect  to 
them  to  say  that  their  minds  are  of  a  less  bold,  oridnal,  and  hide- 
pendent  cast ;  and  that  they  partake  much  more  strongly  and  uniform- 
ly than  ourselves  of  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and 
the  society  to  which  they  belong.  A  few  great  men  may  rise  up  in  a 
Comparatively  nide  and  dark  age,  diiitise  a  sudden  Kght,  and  givfe  tf 
new  impulse  to  the  world ;  but  a  distin^ished  female  writer  is  the 
effect  of  civilization  carried  to  a  very  high  point — of  consideration 
already  paid  to  her  sex,  and  of  knowledge  widely  spread. 

We  consider  the  change  in  the  education  of  women'  which  is  in-i 
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dieateil  by  the  rank  they  have  lately  assamed  in  the  literary  worlds 
as  a  pure  unmixed  good.  Not  that  we  would  purchase  for  them 
an  increase  of  knowledge,  much  as  we  value  it,  at  the  expense  of 
their  social  or  domestic  virtues,  or  by  taking  away  that  grace 
and  softness  wluch  form  the  charm  of  the  female  character.  Bi^t 
there  is  nothing  in  reason  or  in  experience  that  should  teach  us  to 
.apprdiend  such  an  effect.  It  is  in  England,  and  within  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years,  that  the  progress  of  learning  has  been  most  ex- 
tensive among  women,  and  yet  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  th^t 
they  make  worse  wives,  worse  mothers,  or  less  agreeable  men|- 
bers  of  society  than  their  great  grand-mothers  who  could  spell  no 
word  of  above  three  syllables,  and  who  were  acquainted  with  no 
science  but  that  of  making  tapestry : 

*  Lapdogs  and  lambkins  with  black  staring  eyes, 
And  parrots,  with  twin-cherries  in  their  beaks/ 

It  is  quite  idle,  and  the  mere  talk  of  countrj  squires,  to  say  that 
Jcnowledge  makes  women  affected,  insolent,  slovenly,  or  corrupt. 
Any  advantage,  or  supposed  advantage,  be  it  what  it  may,  that  is  con- 
£ned  to  a  few,  will  produce  au  unfavourable  effect  upen  the  conduct 
of  tho^e  few,  unless  they  are  also  gifted  with  an  unusually  larger  por- 
tion of  natural  modesty  and  good  sense.  The  moment  the  advantage 
ceases  to  be  also  a  distinction,  it  no  longer  supplies  food  to  vanity, 
nor  gives  birth  to  impertinence  and  affectation.    The  diffusion  of 
knowledge  is  the  death-blow  to  pedantry.    If,  as  our  wise  ancestors 
supposed,  learned  ladies— that  is,  ladies  that  knew  any  thing,  were 
apt  to|ieglect  their  children,  and  wear  dirty  clothes,  it  was  because 
they  were  few  enough  in  number  to  be  each  an  object  of  remark. 
JL  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  few  women  that  could  read  in  a 
foreign  languiige^  or  write  tolerably  in  their  own,  were  probably 
Tery  vain  of  these  accomplishments  which  separated  them  by  such 
%  prodigious  interval  from  their  contemporaries.     Just  as  vain  too, 
jn  all  likelihood,  were  the  first  distinguished  persons  that  wore  silk 
and  muslin,  or  rode  in  coaches,  or  looked  through  glass  windows  ^ 
-or  t)ie  Indian  prince,  who,  by  the  liberality  of  an  English  navigator, 
was  first  enabled  to  add  ^  Lord  of  the  Brass  Kettle'  to  otlier  titles 
of  high  import,  ^d  imposing  magnificence.     But  now  that,  ow- 
ing to  schools  and  manufactories,  and  to  improved  tutors,  gover- 
joesses,  and  machinery,  muslin,  and  French,  and  glass,  and  compo- 
sition, and  hardware,  are  grown  pretty  common,  all  these  orna- 
ments and  comforts  are  enjoyed  without  any  drawback  from  envy 
on  the  one  side,  or  vanity  on  the  other.     The  same  ailments,  it 
^kU9t  be  observed,  are  applicable  to  all  that  has  been  said  against 
instructing  the  common  people.  Many  excellent  persons  are  still  of 
#pinion  that  nine- tenths  of  the  (suriian  species,  even  in  what  are  calle^ 
Yox.  X.  NO.  XIX.  c         '  civilized 
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dvilized  countries,  ought  to  be  left  in  such  a  deplorable  state  of  ig- 
norance as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  clearly  apprehending  the  great 
truths  of  morality  and  religion,  for  fear  an  increase  of  knowledge 
should  indispose  them  to  those  humble  occupations  to  which  their 
own  good  and  the  good  of  society  ought  to  confine  them.  Or,  as 
it  is  usually  expressed,  lest  it  should  *  put  them  above  their  busi- 
ness.' Here  is  the  same  fallacy  of  treating  the  effect  that  is  pro- 
duced upon  an  individual,  for  that  which  would  be  produced  upon 
the  whole  body.  Tlie  only  peasant  in  a  whole  village  that  could 
read  and  write  would  probably  think  the  distinction  of  his  clergy 
placed  him  above  the  humble  task  of  holding  a  spade  or  guiding  a 
plough,  but  where  all  his  companions  are  equally  accomplished, 
he  feels  no  pride,  because  he  enjoys  no  superiority.  The  compa:- 
rison  that  produces  pride,  and  laziness,  and  discontent,  is  made, 
not  between  himself  and  ibe  occupation,  but  betwe^a  himself  and 
the  other  persons  that  are  generally  engaged  in  it. 

The  effect  of  increased  knowledge  in  both  the  cases  to  which,  we 
have  been  alluding,  is  to  produce  a  most  salutary  re-action  upon 
those  from  whom  it  was  originally  imparted.    In  proportion  as 
women,  and  as  the  lower  orders  receive  a  better  education,  the 
hi^er  orders  and  our  own  sex  must  make  greater  efforts  to  pre- 
serve their  relative  station.    It  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  just  authority,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  for  the  good 
of  society,  that  the  rich  should  be  superior  in  knowledge  to  thf 
poor,  and  men  to  women,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  have  re- 
course to  artificial  means  to  keep  the  storehouses  of  learning  under 
lock  and  key,  to  prevent  this  order  from  being  subverted.     Wealdi 
gives  such  command  of  time,  and  such  access  to  the  means  bf  in- 
formation as  must  always  enable  the  rich  man,  with  moderate  sense 
and  application,  to  raise  himself  to  an  immeasurable  height  above 
his  poorer  neighbours,  in  spite  of  fheir  broad-brimmed  instru<:tor, 
Joseph  Lancaster,  and  without  having  recourse  to  the  absurd,  pi- 
tiful, uncharitable,  unchristian  expedient,  of  intentionally  and  sys- 
tematically keeping  them  in  that  state  of  ignorance,  from  which  it 
would  be  no  difficult  task  to  rescue  them.     The  difference  of 
knowledge  between  rich  and  poor  is  naturally  measured  by  the  dif- 
ference of  leisure.    The  interests  of  society  do  not  appear  to  re^ 
quire  that  thi^  disparity  between  men  and  women,  where  they  are 
of  the  same  rank,  should  be  so  marked,  and  it  may  very  safely  be 
left  to  be  determined  by  the  natural  superiority  of  our  sex  in 
strength  and  comprehension  of  mind,  and  in  the  power  of  ap-  - 
plication. 

,    The  tendency,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  of  an  increased 
acquaintance  with  literature  among  women  to  promote   a  corre* 
spoiiding  improvement  in  our  sex  is,  we  think,  already  very  percep- 
tible 
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tible  in  society.  We  say  noUiing  of  its  effect  upon  that  early  bot 
important  part  of  education  which  falls  to  the  care  of  mo^rs. 
But  it  also  makes  a  competent  share  of  knowledge^  a  much  mort 
desirable,  indeed  an  almost  indispensfllble  acquisition,  to  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  understandings  of 
the  highest  class-— of  persons  engaged  in  &e  great  stru^le  for 
power  and  for  fame ;  nor  do  we  pretend  that  we  are  likely  to  have 
greater  statesmen,  poets,  and  philosophers  than  our  forefathers, 
because  modern  ladies  are  better  instructed  than  the  wife  of  Bur- 
leigli,  or  the  daughters  of  Milton.  But  there  is  in  this  country  a 
large  description  of  men  who  are  either  unemployed,  or  only  half 
employed,  in  easy  circumstances,  void  of  ambition,  indolent,  and 
unwilhng  to  take  the  trouble  of  acquiring  more  literary  knowl6(%« 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  escape  contempt.  .All  such  pefsom 
did  formerly  find  gr^t  comfort  and  countenance  in  the  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  female  half  of  society.  However  schools  and  colleges 
might  have  failed  of  infusing  into  tfiem  any  portion  of  learning, 
ihey  were  sure  at  least  not  to  find  themselves  inferior  to  those 
whose  tastes  make  the  law  of  fashion,  and  whose  influence,  ari- 
sii^  from  the  strongest  feelings  of  our  nature,  enables  them,  in  all 
civilized  nations,  to  dispense  the  lesser  honours  of  social  life. 
That  support  is  now  withdrawn.  Books  have  travelled  from  the 
library  to  the  drawing-room,  and  have  so  completely  established 
tfaemselves  there  that  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  dislodge  them. 
Women  read,  and  talk  of  what  they  have  read,  not  out  of  affecta- 
tion and  pedantry,  but  as  a  common  amusement,  and  a  natural 
iab|ect  of  conversation.  Tlieir  society  is  no  longer  an  asylum 
for  ignorance,  and  any  one  that  is  desirous  to  shine  as  a  man  of 
iasbion  must  submit  to  take  a  little  literature  as  part  of  his  stock  in 
trade. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  to  us  by  the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu's letters  which  are  poured  forth  upon  the  public  with  a  libe- 
rality somewhat  approaching  to  profusion.  They  shew  very  clearly 
Aat  she  was  a  superior  woman,  and  quite  as  clearly  that  in  the 
early  part  of  her  life  (though  she  died  within  our  own  recollection) 
women  were  very  far  from  having  reached  their  present  standard  of 
taste  and  knowledge.  Her  attainments  would  not  now  be  consi- 
dered as  very  remarkable,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  were  then  ad- 
mitted to  be  so,  both  by  herself  and  her  friends.  She  was  natu- 
rally gay,  intelligent,  and  ingenious,  and  her  style  is  on  the  whole 
agreeable.  But  she  deals  largely — according,  we  presume,  to  the 
custom  of  the  age  among  those  that  piqued  themselves  upon  writing 
good  letters— in  stale,  pedantic,  unprofitable  morafity;  praising 
that  which  way  never  blamed,  insisting  upon  that  wliich  was  never 
d«oied,  and  condemning  that  which  nobody  eVer  undertook  to  de- 
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leDfi.     Bat  tliis  w'as  not  her  fault/ bat  the  fault  of  the  age.    No 
.woman  of  three  and  twenty,  clever,  fashionable,  and  well  educated, 
would  now  think  it  right  to  acquaint  her  correspondent,  even 
though  that  correspondent  were  an  uncle  or  a  father,  a  bishop  or  a 
judge,  that  *  every  thing  in  the  world  is  of  a  mortal  nature ;'  that 
'  true  and  faithful  affection  is  not  a  pearl  to  be  cast  before  the  pre- 
fone;'  that  ^  hypocrisy  is  an  abominable  vice;'  that  ^  happiness 
opens  the  heart  to  benevolence^  and  affliction  softens  it  to  pity;' — 
all  which  apophthegms  may  be  found  in  the  space  of  two  pages. 
But  they  by  no  means  prove  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  what 
they  would  most  undoubtedly  prove  with  respect  to  any  person  in 
*these  days  that  should  be  guilty  of  uttering  them.    TTiey  merely 
shew  that  people  still  thought  it  very  pretty  and  proper  to  trans- 
plant sentences  from  copybooks  into  their  familiar  correspondence, 
and  that  it  was  a  great  want  of  respect  to  their  elderly  friends  and 
relations  not  to  inflict  upon  them  a  large  quantity  of  dulness  and 
commonplace.     She  has  considerable  comic  powers,  which  break 
out  agreeably  enough  when  she  is  writing  with  less  care  than  usual, 
but  on  great  occasions,  when  she  is  desirous  of  shewing  herself  to 
the  best  advantage,  to  duchesses  and  other  high  persons,  her  plea- 
santry becomes  forced,  wire-drawn,  and  childish  to  the  most  me- 
lancholy excess.    We  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  transcribe  such 
trash  as  follows.     She  is  writing  to  the  duchess  of  Portland. 

*  It  is  a  hard  case  that  your  Grace  forgets  your  correspondents  for 
your  Bantam  fowl.     Though  I  have  not  my  head  so  well  curled  as  your 
Friesland  hen,  nor  hold  up  my  head  like  your  upright  duck,  do  you 
think  I  consent  to  be  laid  aside  for  them  ?     Of  all  fowl  I  love  the  goose 
best,  who  supplies  us  with  her  quill ;  surely  a  goose  is  a  goodly  bird  ;  if 
its  hiss  be  insignificant,  remember  that  from  its  side^the  engine  is  taken 
with  which  the  laws  are  registered,  and  history  recorded ;  though  not 
a  bird  famous  for  courage,  from  the  same  ample  wing  are  the  heroes 
exploits  engraven  on  the  pillar  of  everlasting  fame ;  though  not  an  ani- 
mal of  sagacity,  yet  does  it  lend  its  assistance  to  the  precepts  of  philo- 
sophy: if  not  beautiful,  yet  with  its  tender  touch  in  the  hands  of  some 
inspired  lover  is  Lesbia's  blush,  Sacharissa's  majesty,  and  Chloe's  bloom, 
made  lasting,  and  locks  which  '  curled  or  uncurled,  have  turned  to 
grey,*   by   it  continue   in  eternal  beauty;  and  will  you  forsake    this 
creature  for  a  little  pert  fowl  with  a  gaudy  feather?* 

No  person  now  could  mistake  this  for  any  thing  but  elaborate 
nonsense;  but  we  make  no  doubt  that  her  grace  received  it  for 
sterling  wit,  and  rejoiced  in  the  incomparable  ingenuity  of  her  cor- 
respondent. Bad  taste,  of  which  no  doubt  she  had  before  her 
innumerable  examples,  and  the  desire  of  shining  continually,  natu- 
ral enough  in  a  person  who  had  in  all  probabiGty  been  told  often 
how  much  she  was  fitted  to  shine,  are  the  defects  that  appear  ia 
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almost  every  page  of  these  letters.  Mrs.  MoL)ta|ru  k  evttUnlJy 
oppressed  by  the  load  of  her  own  superiority.  She  writes  like  a 
person  that  has  a  character  to  support^  and  who»e  correspondents 
would  liave  a  right  to  complain  if  she  ceased  one  inomeiu  to  be 
very  wise  or  very  witty.  One  of  her  friends  (Mrs,  \\^e»it,  ilie  wife 
of  Gilbert  West)  tells  her  that  public  fame  had  acquuiulcd  her, 
that  ^  Mrs.  Montagu  was  the  most  agreeable  coi  tc^poiideDt  in  tlu) 
world.'  Such  a  reputation  was  worUi  an  effort  lo  maintain^  uud 
that  effort  was  almost  unavoidably  fatal  to  the  ea^^e  and  grace  of 
that  species  of  composition  which  more  than  j^tiv  n{)u^r  h^em^  to 
defy  the  power  of  labour  and  of  art.  Mrs.  Montagu  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  written  much  more  agreeable  and  much  mora 
really  sensible  letters,  if  she  had  never  once  been  led  to  suspect 
'  that  she  was  the  most  agreeable  correspondent  in  the  world. 

But  though  we  do  not  think  quite  so  highly  of  her  as  Mrs.  West 
had  been  taught  to  think,  we  are  far  from  denying  that  she  writes 
with  a  vivacity  and  cleverness  which  account  well  enough  for  the 
impression  she  seems  to  have  made  upon  her  contemporaries.  Her 
defects  are  to  be  ascribed  to  her  situation  and  the  fashion  of  the 
day;  her  merits  are  her  own.    There  are,  perhaps,  five  hundred 
women  now  that  can  write  as  well  as  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  that  too 
without  being  guilty  of  those  sins  against  good  taste  with  which  she 
is  justly  chargeable.     But  how  many  of  these  zvould  have  written 
as  well  in  her  time,  and  in  her  circumstances,  is  quite  another 
question.    We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  number  would  have 
been  comparatively  very  small.     On  the  other  hand,  if  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu had  lived  in  our  days,  she  would  have  maintained  nearly  the 
same  station.     Her  acquirements  would  not  have  been  so  remark- 
abie,  vi^hich  would  have  been  attended  by  this  advantage,  that  she 
would  have  thought  less  about  them,  and  been  free  from  that  thige 
of  pedantry  which  is  now  visible  in  her  writings.      Her  ethics 
would  not  have  been  so  trite,  nor  her  wit  so  laboured.     But  her 
talents  would  have  carried  her  equally  far  in  a  happier  direction. 
She  would  have  been  now,  as  she  was  then,  one  of  the  liveliest, 
cleverest,  best-informed  women  of  the  age.     In  vigour,  spirit,  and 
originality,  she  was  far,  very  far  indeed,  inferior  to  her  nicompa- 
rable  namesake.  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu.     But  Lady  Mary  was  so 
extraordinary  a  person,  that  she  is  perhaps  hardly  a  fair  object  of 
comparison.     However,  although  we  have  derived  considerable 
amusement  from  these  letters,  and  though  they  have,  as  we  have 
already  acknowledged,  inspired  us  with  a  favourable  opinion  as  to 
the  taieatB  of  thehr  author,  we  have  some  doubts  whether  they  have 
quite  body  and  substance  enough  for  publication*     Mrs.  Montagu 
did  not  write  at  one  of  those  distant  periods  when  a  mere  account 
•f  the  ordinary  occurreDces  of  life,  and  a  mere  picture  of  the  state 
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of  society  as  they  appear  in  a  familiar  correspondence,  interest 
one  from  their  contrast  with  our  own  habits  and  manners ;  nor  are 
her  letters  sufficiently  interspersed  with  anecdotes  of  eminent  per- 
sons in  her  own  time,  to  gratify  our  curiosity  in  a  different  but 
equally  agreeable  manner.     We  own  that  we  were  at  first  a  good 
deal  disappointed  at  the  little  notice  Mrs.  Montagu  takes .  of  her 
illustrious  contemporaries;  and  the  more,  because  it  is  evident  that 
she  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
greater  part  of  them.     However,  upon  consideration,  it  appears  to 
us  that  ihough  the  absence  of  this  sort  of  information  renders  her 
letters  vastly  less  interesting  now  that  they  are  published  at  an 
interval  of  two  generations,  it  is  no  cause  of  just  blame  to  the 
writer.     Her  correspondents  were  just  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  character  of  the  time  as  herself,  and  it  would  have 
been  only  telling  stories  they  all  knew,  and  delivering  opinions  in 
which  they  all  agreed.  Incidentally,  however,  she  is  sometimes  led 
to  speak  of  the  eminent  persons  of  that  time,  and  from  the  letters 
in  which  these  passages  occur,  we  shall  make  one  or  two  extracts. 
In  general,  we  should  say  that  the  merit  of  her  letters  is  io  an  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  pains  she  takes  with  them.  Those  addressed 
to  her  husband,  and  to  Gilbert  West,  who  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  her  earliest  and  most  intimate  friends,  are  often  natural, 
lively,  and  agreeable.     Those  to  Lord  Lyttelton  are  vastly  more 
laboured,  and  vastly  less  pleasant.     But  those,  fortunately  few  in 
number,  composed  for  the  benefit  of  that  very  learned,  very  excel- 
lent, and  very  tiresome  person,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  once  very 
celebrated,  and  now  almost  forgotten,  whom  she  seems  desirous  to 
dazzle  by  a  prodigious  display  of  wit,  knowledge,  taste,  virtue,  and 
piety,  are  the  worst  of  all,  and  indeed  absolutely  unreadable. 

Some  of  her  opinions  upon  subjects  of  literature  are  somewhat 
curious.  She  assigns  the  highest  place  among  the  historical  wri- 
ters of  that  time  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  next  to  Dr.  Robertson; 
but  as  to  Mr.  Hume,  she  thinks  his  history  '  lively  and  entertaining, 
but  likely  (she  is  afraid)  to  promote  jacobitism.'  She  has  a  great 
contempt  for  Voltaire,  particularly  as  a  philosophical  historian, 
and  she  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  '  Orphelin  de  la  Chine.'  *  As 
the  world  is  fond  of  every  thing  Chinese,  Mons.  Voltaire  has  given 
us  a  Chinese  tragedy,  which  I  would  send  you  if  I  thought  it  would 
entertain  you,  but  I  think  your  good  taste  would  not  be  pleased 
with  a  Chinese  tale  dressed  in  a  French  habit.  I  read  it  without 
any  concern.'  vol.  iv.  p.  7.  What  she  says  of  Bolingbroke  is  just 
and  well  written.  She  is  speaking  of  the  intended  publication  of 
his  posthumous  works.  *  As  to  the  rules  of  conduct  to  be  given 
by  this  noble  writer,  I  hope  they  will  not  be  such  as  have  govern- 
^  him,  for  should  tbey  make  us  what  they  left  him,  virtue  would 
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be  no  great  gainer ;  none  of  the  boisterous  passions  of  his  youth 
restrained;  none  of  the  peevish  or  mischievous  ones  of  his  old  age 
mitigated  or  allayed;  envy,  ambition,  and  anger  gnawing  and  burn- 
ing in  his  heart  to  the  last.'  v.  iii.  p.  1 79*  She  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  know,  and  the  good  taste  to  admire,  Mr.  Burke  in  the  very 
early  part  of  his  life.  We  transcribe  with  pleasure  the  passage  io 
which  she  mentions  him. 

*  I  shall  send  you  a  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  by  Mr. 
Burke,  a  friend  of  mine.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  always  sub- 
scribe to  his  system,  but  I  think  you  will  find  him  an  elegant  and  inge- 
nious writer.  He  is  far  from  the  pert  pedantry  and  assuming  ignorance 
of  modern  witlings,  but  in  conversation  and  in  writing  an  ingenious  and 
ingenuous  man,  modest  and  delicate,  and  on  great  and  serious  subjects 
full  of  that  respect  and  veneration  which  a  good  mind  and  a  great  one 
is  sure  to  feel,'While  fools  rush  behind  the  altar  at  which  wise  men 
kneel  and  pay  mysterious  reverence.' 

One  cannot  but  rejoice  to  see  that  this  great  man  was,  always 
consistent  with  himself,  and  that  the  same  decency  and  worth  in 
private  life,  the  same  humble  and  deep-rooted  piety  that  adorned 
his  maturer  years,  were  already  characteristic  of  him  at  his  first  en- 
trance into  life. 

There  are  inserted  in  this  collection  a  few  letters  from  George, 
Lord  JLyttelton.  They  are,  as  might  be  expected  from  s|ich  a 
person,  el^ant  and  gentlemanlike,  but  they  contain  nothing  mate- 
rial. Two  of  them  are  written  upon  the  death  of  the  late  king, 
and  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty.  The  first  of  these  is 
truly  statesmanlike.  The  body  of  the  letter,  written  under  the  re^ 
cent  impression  of  the  intelligence  that  had  just  reached  him,  is 
employed  entirely  in  conjectures  as  to  the  duration  of  the  admini- 
stration, and  his  own  continuance  in  office.  '  Certainly  it  is  no 
season  for  any  great  changes.'  *  As  to  my  own  situation,  I  doubt 
not  it  will  be  as  it  is.'  It  is  not  till  the  next  day,  in  a  postscript, 
that  he  recollects  the  proper  decorums  on  such  an  occcasion,  feels 
*  real  grief  for  the  death  of  his  good  master,'  *  hope's  he  is  gone  to 
receive  an  eternal  crown,'  &c.  &c.  according  to  the  most  authentic 
forms  of  lamentation. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  describes  the  state  of  things  at  that 
critical  period. 

*  HiU-^trect,  Nwemher  5,  17^0.  Wednesday  mghi, 
A  THOUSAND  thanks  to  the  good  Madonna  for  her  last  letter, 
which  eased  my  heart  of  as  much  anxiety  as  it  almost  ever  felt  for  the 
health  of  a  friend ;  and,  since  it  has  been  quite  cured  of  ambition,  that 
heart  can  hardly  know  much  pleasure  or  pain  but  in  its  sensations  for 
those  it  loves.  You  ought  to  value  me  a  little  on  this  account :  for  in 
the  present  conjuncture  there  are,  1  believe,  few  hearts  in  this  state. 
Private  friendships  are  little  thought  of -^  all  attention  now  goes  to  po- 
litical connections.     But  those  connections,  God  be  thanked,  are  not 
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^en^e  8t  present,  being  rather  made  to  guud  against  future  bostilitieiSt 
than  to  begin  any  now.  So>  we  shall  have  peace  at  home,  and  wai 
abroad. 

If  1  were  to  write  the  History  of  my  own  Times,  I  would  transcribe 
into  it  your  character  of  the  late  king,  and  should  thereby  pay  my  debt 
of  gratitude  to  his  memory.  I  would  only  add  to  it,  that  it  appears  by 
several  wills  he  has  left,  that  he  never  had  been  such  a  hoarder  of  trea- 
sure as  was  generally  supposed.  And  of  what  he  had  saved,  this  war 
lias  consutned  so  much,  that  l^e  was  able  to  leave  no  more  to  his  three 
surviving  children  than  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  equal  proportions, 
and  I  have  heard  that  the  Duke  has  given  up  his  to  his  sisters.  Princess 
Emily  is  to  come  and  live  in  my  brother's  house,  like  a  private  woman. 
It  is  said  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  will  not  come  to  St.  James's.  The 
great  court  officers  are  not  yet  settled,  but  I  believe  it  is  certain  that 
Lord  Bute  will  be  continued  Groom  of  the  Stole,  and  Lord  Huntington 
Master  of  the  Horse.  It  was  expected  that  the  latter  would  rathei 
have  been  disgraced  than  promoted  to  a  cabinet  office ;  but  in  a  private 
audience  he  touched  the  good  nature  of  the  King,  and  has  the  benefit  of 
the  general  disposition  of  the  times,  to  let  nohpdy  complain  or  be  disconj 
tented.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  how  to  find  an  equivalent  for  my  Lora 
Gower.  Many  changes  are  talked  of  on  that  account ;  but  as  I  iinder* 
stand  that  nothing  is  fixed,  I  will  not  send  you  conjectures  which  may 
be  klsified  before  my  letter  comes  to  you.  The  us  tmperii  is  supposed 
to  be  in  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ^  and  I  believe  that  their 
vis  unita  would  be  too  strong  for  all  opposition ;  but  how  long  it  will 
continue  nnita  as  much  as  it  is  now,  or  which  of  them  would  be  most 
favoured  by  a  third  power,  if  they  disagreed,  time  will  shew/ 

Mrs.  Montagu's  character  of  George  II.  to  which  Lord  Lyttcl-* 
ton  alkides  in  such  flattering  terms,  is  not  ill  written,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  introductory  sentence,  which  is  execrable.  W« 
shall  conclude  by  transcribing  it. 

*  To  Lord  Lyttelton. 
My  Lord,  Newcastle,  October  3\st,  17^0^ 

It  would  be  perfect  sacrilege  and  robbing  the  mighty 
dead  of  his  due  rites,  if  one  began  one's  letter  with  any  subject  but  the 
loss  of  our  sovereign ;  on  which  I  condole  with  yonr  Lordship,  in  whom 
the  virtue  of  patriotism,  and  the  antiquated  one  of  loyalty  still  remain; 
I  know  you  had  that  veneration  for  our  late  king>  which  the  justice  and 
prudence  of  his  government  so  well  deserved.  With  him  our  laws  and 
liberties  were  safe;  he  possessed  in  a  great  degree  the  confidence  of  his 
people  and  the  respect  of  foreign  governments;  and  a  certain  steadiness 
of  character  made  him  of  great  consequence  in  these  unsettled  times. 
During  his  long  reign  we  never  were  subject  to  the  insolence  and  ra- 
paciousness  of  favourites,  a  grievance  of  all  others  most  intolerable, 
when  persons  born  only  one's  equals,  shall,  by  the  basest  means  perhaps, 
possess  themselves  of  all  the  strength  of  sovereign  power,  and  keep  theif 
fellow  subjects  in  a  dependance  on  illegal  authority,  which  insults  whil^ 
it  subjects,  and  is  more  grievous  to  the  spirits  than  even  to  the  fortunes 
ef  freeborn  men.    If  we  consider  only  the  evils  we  have  avoided  iuring 
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his  iate  majesty's  reign,  we  shall  find  abundant  matter  of  gratitude  to« 
wards  him,  and  respect  for  his  memory.  His  character  would  not  af- 
ford subject  for  epic  poetry,  but  will  look  well  in  the  sober  page  of  his- 
tpry.  Conscious,  perhaps,  of  this,  he  was  too  little  regardful  of  sciences^- 
and  the  fine  arts ;  he  considered  common  sense  as  bis-  best  panegy-  - 
rist.  The  monarch  whose  quaHties  are  brifiiafit  enough  to  entitle  him 
to  glory,  cultivates  the  love  of  the  Muses,  and  their  handmaid  arts, 
painting,  sculpture,  kc,  sensible  that  they  will  blazon  and .  adorn  hht 
feme/— vol.  iv.  p.  314.  _ 
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Art*  III.  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowhy^ 
on  moving  for  the  Recommitment  of  a  Bill  for  the  better  Support 
and  Maintenance  of  Stipendiary  Curates, 

T  is  not  without  some  apprehension  of  difficulties  greater  than 
we  have  been  able  to  discover  in  this  question,  that  we  enter  upon 
an  examination  of  the  Noble  Earl's  argument,  on  whom  the  task 
hasdevolved  of  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  Parliament ;  and  who 
has  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  formidable  opposition  of  nearljf 
the  whole  bench  of  bishops,  in  carrying  it  through  both  Houses.  Tb* 
case  is  therefore  a  curious  one,  at  least,  and  almost  singular.  Thai 
a  question  of  wide  extent,  and  of  a  nature  purely  ecclesiastical,  should 
originate  with  laymen  confessedly  friendly  to  the  Church  establish- 
Baent — that  it  should  derive  no  assistance  or  support  from  an  order 
of  men  whose  office  and  station  require  them  more  especially  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  who  seldom  address 
the  assembly  in  which  they  sit  on  any  other  occasions — that  most 
of  them,  on  the  contrary,  should  have  opposed  it  in  every  stage, 
without  denying  the  existence  of  the  evil  cpmplained  of,  and  with* 
out  offering  any  better  remedy — that  in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  and 
9f  the  general  though  suppressed  murmur  of  the  holders  of  church 
property  it  should  have  passed  into  a  law,  are  circumstances  so 
strange  as  to  excite  more  than  ordinary  surprise  and  curiosity.  It 
is  obvious  that  some  serious  and  weighty  objections  must  he  felt  to 
the  measure;  but  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  full  and  authentic  state* 
ment  of  them  in  print.  The  scanty  reports  of  debates  have,  in* 
deed,  furnished  us  with  one  or  two  objections,  but  those  of  so  flimsy 
a  nature,  that  we  do  not  wonder  they  presented  no  obstruction  wbat^ 
ever  to  tlie  mass  of  fact  and  argument  alleged  on  the  othec  side. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  the  opponents  of  the 
hill  thought  it  worth  while,  after  the  example  of  the  jaoble  Earl,  to 
lay  their  view  of  the  case  before  the  public.  The  public,  we  think, 
had  a  right  to  something  of  this  kind.  No  man,  we  will  venture 
to  assert,  will  call  the  noble  Earl's  case,  prima  facie,  a  bad  onc« 
No  man  will  accuse  him  of  giving  it  a  false  colour,  of  distorting  or 
of  exaggerating  a  single  featiure.    It  contains  no  appeal  to  the  pa«* 

sions : 
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sions ;  no  strain  of  sentiment^  invective,  or  declamation.  It  is  a 
plain  unadorned  basiness-like  argument,  resting  upon  documentat 
of  unquestioned  authority,  which  have  been  analysed  with  care,  and 
arranged  with  perspicuity.  We  think,  therefore,  that  a  speech 
addressed  as  this  is,  solely  to  the  judgment  and  understanding,  grave; 
compact,  and  closely  reasoned,  without  digression  or  amplifica- 
tion, upon  a  subject  of  great  national  importance,  if  it  failed  of 
convincing,  at  least  deserved  an  answer — not  such  an  answer,  ai 
we  are  led  by  the  newspapers  to  suppose  was  given;  but  a  serious 
connected  discourse,  either  disputing  the  facts,  or  detectii^  falla- 
cies in  the  reasoning,  or  alleging  such  evils  and  disadvantages  in  the 
proposed  measure  as  would  outweigh  the  benefits  intended  by  it. 
Even  then  we  might  expect,  from  die  constitutional  guardians  of 
the  church  some  project  of  similar  tendency,  by  which  the  good 
might  be  attained  with  a  less  mixture  of  evil ;  something  equally 
beneficial,  but  either  more  safe  or  more  practicable. 

In  the  absence  therefore  of  all  attempts  of  this  nature,  we  are 
left  almost  to  conjecture  the  causes  of  this  opposition;  and  as  for  as 
our  fancy  or  the  occasional  hints  of  conversation  will  supply  us,  we 
shall  proceed  to  consider  the  grounds  upon  which,  we  imagine,  the 
bill  was  opposed  in  its  passage,  especially  through  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  in  order  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  whole 
case,  we  shall  first  lay  before  them  an  abstract  of  the  noble  mover's 
speech,  following  his  own  arrangement,  as  the  most  luminous,  and 
the  best  which  the  subject  will  admit.  Our  readers  will,  we  ihmk, 
after  this  agree  with  us  in  demanding  very  powerful  arguments  on 
the  other  side,  before  they  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  of 
some  measure  similar  to  that  which  the  Parliament  has  thought  fit 
to  adopt. 

In  the  opening  of  his  speech  die  noble  lord  combats  the  objec- 
tion, urged  we  presume  by  very  few,  against  the  ri^ht  of  Parlia- 
ment to  legislate  in  this  matter.  If  the  right  be  denied,  it  cannot 
be  on  the  abstract  ground  that  the  public  are  unconcerned  in  the 
provision  made  for  the  ministers  of  religion.  This  is  too  absurd  to 
be  for  a  moment  maintained.  The  objection  must  rest  therefore 
upon  the  established  principles  and  practice  of  the  English  consti- 
tution ;  and  by  an  appeal  to  these  the  question  is  soon  settled.  Be- 
fore the  period  of  the  Reformation  we  find  the  salaries  of  curates 
frequently  fixed  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  in  every  faculty  of 
dispensation  issued  subsequent  to  the  25.  Hen.  VIH.  the  salary  to 
be  granted  is  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop. 

*  The  first  direct  interference,'  Lord  Harrowby  says,  *  of  the  legisla- 
ture, of  which  1  am  aware,  was  in  the  12th  of  Queen  Anne,  a  period 
certainly  not  distinguished  by  peculiar  indifference  to  the  temporal  con- 
cerns of  the  church.    By  this  act,  the  bishops    were  empowered  tQ 

assign 
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assign  to  every  curate  a  salary  not  less  than  20/.  nor  more  than  501,  in 
proportion  to  the  greatne$s  of  the  cure^  and  to  the  value  of  the  benefices  held 
by  the  incumbent.  By  another  act,  of  the  36th  of  his  present  Majesty, 
the  maximum  was  increased  to  7bl,  per  ann.  and  the  bishop  was 
empowered  to  assign  to  the  curate  the  parsonage-house,  or  an  annual 
sum  of  15/.  in  lieu  thereof.'* — p.  5. 

Still  less  can  the  argument  be  admitted  diat  regulations  of  this 
nature  are  infringements  on  the  right  of  private  property.  Between 
church  property  and  private  freeholds  there  is  this  material  differ- 
ence:  Ae  one  b  absolute  the  other  conditional.  The  rights  both  of 
patron  and  incumbent  are  by  the  law  declared  to  be  subordinate  to 
the  service  of  the  church.  If  the  patron  do  not  present  a  clerk 
duly  qualified  in  the  bishop's  estimation^  or  if  he  delay  the  presen- 
tation beyond  a  limited  time^  his  right  is  forfeited.  Again,  the 
incumbent,  if  he  neglect  to  perform  the  duty  for  which  the  profits 
of  his  living  are  assigned  him,  may  by  various  legal  processes  be 
totally  divested  of  his  preferment:  so  that  in  the  most  essential 
points  it  differs  in  its  character  from  property  in  a  freehold  estate; 
and  any  argument  drawn  from  the  one  is  inconclusive  to  the  other, 
except  it  can  be  shewn  that  ^the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  tenure 
are  no  wise  involved  in  the  supposed  case.  All  property  is  the 
creature  of  law:  and  the  law  which  creates  it,  limits  also  the  mode 
and  circumstances  of  its  existence.  The  very  permission  of  plu- 
ralities and  non-residence  is  an  indulgence  of  the  law— an  indul- 
gence sparingly  granted  in  the  first  instance,  although  it  has  now 
far  exceeded  the  original  intention,  in  consequence  of  events  never 
contemplated  when  that  law  was  passed.  It  is  clear  firom  the  state 
of  the  peerage  in  Henry  the  Vlllth's  time,  that  the  number  of 
chaplains  of  temporal  peers  entitled  to  a  dispensation  for  pluralities 
could  not  have  exceeded  200;  whereas  the  number  may  now  exceed 
^X).  If  the  legislature  therefore  should  think  fit  to  abridge  this 
iodidgence  so  as  to  bring  it  back  more  nearly  to  its  original  limits, 
or  even  to  abolish  it  altogether,  no  man  could  reasonably  contend 
that  such  a  measure  would  be  a  violation  of  the  private  property  of 
the  patron.  It  would,  like  every  other  legislative  question  relating 
to  the  public  interests,  be  a  question  of  expediency  and  not  of 
fight.  The  patron's  property  still  remains  entire,  subject,  as  it  was 
before,  to  those  regulations  which  are  thought  best  adapted  to 
attain  the  end  of  a  church  establishment.     What  these  regulations 

•  The  question  has  beeji  several  times  entertained  by  Parliament,  but  no  bill  wa» 
ever  passed  till  the  12th  of  Queen  Anne.  In  the  9th  of  Elizabeth,  a  Bill  for  the  Aug- 
mentation of  poor  Vicarages  and  Curacies  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time,  after 
which  we  hear  no  more  of  it.  In  the  18th  of  the  same  reign,  a  Bill  for  the  Relief  of 
Vicars  and  Curates  weftt  as  far  as  the  Committee,  and  the  next  day  the  session  wai 
ended.  Again,  13  C.  II.  a  Bill  for  this  purpose  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  owin^ 
to  the  late  period  of  the  session  at  which  it  was  introduced,  never  pas^  the  Lords. 

arc, 
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are,  is  for  the  legislature,  not  for  him,  to  judge:  but  hardly  any 
man  will  deny,  that  one  of  them  ought  to  be  a  decent  support  to 
the  officiating  minister,  wherever  the  living  is  able  to  afford  it. 

Such  being  the  right  and  such  the  practice  of  Parliament,  we 
have  only  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  facts  collected  from  the 
bishops'  returns  of  the  state  of  their  dioceses,  in  order  to  judge  whe- 
ther the  present  condition  of  the  church  requires  that  interference. 
ReUims  from  all  the  dioceses  have  been  received,  except  from  that 
of  St.  David's.  Why  this  has  been  withheld  does  not  appear :  and 
Ae  circumstance  seems  to  excite  some  surprize  in  the  noble  lord, 
and'  to  call  for  explanation.  The  documents,  however,  already  in 
possession  of  government,  although  deficient  in  certain  particulars, 
are  ample  data  for  the  inferences  deduced  from  them.  Abridged 
as  they  necessarily  are  in  the  speech  itself,  we  shall  feel  it  necessary  to 
contract  them  into  a  still  smaller  compass :  but  we  lay  them  before 
our  readers  in  the  full  confidence  that  they  will  convince  every  un- 
biassed mind  of  tbe  necessity  of  some  legal  provision  on  this  subject 

The  >^hole  number  of  places  contained  in  the  bishops'  returns 
(including  some  dignities,  sinecures,  and  dilapidated  churches,  but 
exclusive  of  the  diocese  of  St.  David's)  is  10,261.  The  number  of 
incumbents  resident  is  4421.  The  incumbents  who  do  their  own 
duty,  although  non-resident,  are  960;  making  with  the  former  5381. 
The  non-residents  are  of  two  kinds ;  those  by  exemption,  and  those 
by  licence.  Of  the  former  class  the  number  is  2671 :  of  the  latter, 
fiil4:  but  besides  these  there  is  a  miscellaneous  class  not  reducible 
under  either  of  those  heads,  amounting  to  1055.  From  this  state- 
ment it  woidd  appear  that  the  whole  number  of  places  served  by 
curates  is  4870;  but  from  this  number  must  be  deducted  40  dignh- 
ties,  79  sinecures  not  requiring  residence,  and  .39  dilapidated 
churches,  leaving  the  number  of  curacies  47 12. 

No  return  having  been  made-of  the  salaries  of  curates  where  the 
incumbent  is  non-resident  %  exemption,  which  is  the  larger  class, 
and  many  of  the  other  returns  being  deficient  in  tjiis  respect,  tlie 
salaries  of  only  1766  are  known.  But  this  number,  taken  withoat 
reference  to  any  circumstance  that  can  at  all  affect  the  question,  is 
sufficiently  high  to  serve  as  a  measure  for  the  rest.  On  so  large  a 
scale,  it  is  fair  to  reason  from  the  certain  to  the  uncertain, .  espe- 
cially where  the  cases  are  in  every  respect  similar,  and  the  averagie 
is  found  to  lie  at  no  great  distance  from  either  extreme.  Of  these 
^766  then,  there  are 


Above  10/.  and  under  20/. 

- 

./' 

45 

20/.     .     -          30/. 

- 

• 

191 

301.          -          40/. 

.- 

- 

42a 

40/.          .          50/. 

- 

• 

333 

Total  of  Curacies  under  50/.  per  annum      9S7 

Above 
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Above  501.  and  under  60L        -        ..        -  293 

60^         -         70/.        -        -        -  208 

Total  of  Curacies  under  70/.  per  annum.  1498 

Above    70Z.  and  under    80/.       -        -        -  144 

80/.          -          90/.      -         -        -  51 

90/.          -         100/.       .        .        ,  7 

100/.          -         110/.       ...  41 

110/.          -         130/.       .         -        •  4 
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The  remainder  consists  of  one  with  250/. ;  seventeen  where  the 
eurate  has  tfie  whole  income;  one,  where  he  has  two-thirds  of  the 
income :  and  one  where  three  curates  have  275/. 

The  first  suggestion  that  might  arise  from  a  view  of  this  state* 
ment  would  probably  be,  that  the  smallness  of  the  stipend  is  owing 
to  the  low  value  of  the  living,  or  at  least  in  some  degree  propor- 
tionate to  the  means  of  remuneration.  But  how  little  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  that  cause  will  immediately  appear  from  the  following 
analysis.  Dividing  the  number  of  the  livings  into  two  classes,  those 
under  150/.  and  those  above  it,  there  are  found  to  be  of  the  former 
about  600,  of  the  latter  about  1 150.  Of  the  first  class  the  average 
raiae  is  89/.  and  the  average  amount  of  their  curacies,  35/.  Of  the 
^ond  all  we  know  is  that  they  are  above  1 50/.  Some  of  them  are  ten 
times  as  great:  and  very  many  exceed  it  by  several  hundreds.  Yet  of 
ftis  w  bole  class  there  are  only  1 52  in  which  the  salary  is  so  high  at 
75/.  Deducting  these  from  the  whole  number  of  1 150,  there  will 
remain  about  1000  livings  each  above  150/.  per  annum,  upon 
which  the  salaries  of  the  curates  will  not  exceed,  upon  an  average, 
A5h  The  difference  between  this  average,  and  that  of  the  curacies 
upon  livings  under  150/.  is  not  more  than  10/.  So  little  ground 
is  there  for  presuming  that  the  poverty  of  the  living  is  the  cause 
of  the  low  amount  of  the  curate's  stipend. 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  not  half  the  extent  of  the  evil. — 
We  have  been  speaking  hitherto  of  those  curacies  only  where  the 
incttmbent  is  non-i^ident  by  license.  The  non-residents  by  exemp- 
tion  are  ^iU  more  numerous,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
t^at  the  salaries^are  in  these  instances  adjusted  by  any  higher  stand- 
ar(cl.  Indeed  the  only  difference  between  them  has  a  tendency  the 
other  way :  for  the  amount  of  the  salary  not  beii^  submitted  to  the 
bishop  in  this  case,  one  check  is  removed  which  has  a  feeble  opera- 
ti<Hi  in  the  case  of  licenses ; — ^and  the  incumbent  is  left  to  make  the 
b«8l  bargain  he  can  in  a  private  agreement  between  himself  and  his 
curate.     However^  taking  diese  at  the  same  rate  with  the  others, 

there 
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there  will  be  found  2540  livings  above  150/.  per  annumj  served  by 
curates  at  a  salary  of  4oL  per  annum  on  an  average,  and  in  no 
case  exceeding  76/. 

We  confess  such  a  disclosure  of  the  state  of  the  churchy  filled 
us  with  regret  and  shame — feelings  that  were  not  at  all  soothed  by 
the  consideration  that  the  remedy  now  applied  is  forced  upon  i^ 
in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  its  own  more  wealthy  and  dignified 
members.  Against  such  a  statement,  it  is  idle  to  oppose  some 
petty  inaccuracies  or  omissions  in  the  returns,  or  some  few  pal- 
liatives of  particular  cases.  It  has  been  alleged  that  advantages  of 
surplice  fees,  or  gardens,  or  a  ^ew  acres  of  land  are  often  enjoyed 
by  the  curate  in  addition  to  his  stipend — that  in  many  instances  the 
same  curate  serves  two  or  even  more  churches,  and  thus  enjoys  ian 
accumulation  of  salaries — ^that  the  house  alone  would  be  in  many 
situations  an  acceptable  remuneration  for  his  services,  and  fully 
adequate  to  his  wishes — that  incumbents  may  for  their  mutusu 
accommodation  reside  each  on  the  other's  living,  and  thus  appear 
to  swell  the  list  of  curates,  when  neither  of  them  in  fact  feels  the 
wants  or  grievances  of  that  station,  and  both  ought  in  reason  to  be 
left  out  of  the  account.  To  this  latter  circumstance  we  wish> 
indeed  that  the  noble  lord  had.in  some  degree  adverted.  It  miti- 
gates the  aspect  of  the  case,  as  far  as  the  character  of  the  Church' 
is  concerned,  by  reducing  the  number  of  inefficient  incumbents-^' 
and  the  arrangement  is  often  productive  not  only  of  domestic  hap-* 
piness,  but  of  real  service  to  religion.  For  where  the  character  of 
a  man  is  known,  and  he  stands  in  the  eye  of  all  his  dearest  connec- 
tions, he  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  doing  most  good.  But  after 
making  every  allowance  for  these  cases,  the  merits  of  the  general 
question  remain  exactly  where  they  were.  No  allowance,  indeed, 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  case  of  curates  who  serve  more  than  one 
church.  For  either  the  duty  is  in  that  case  less  than  it  ought  to  be, 
or  if  the  duty  is  greater,  the  payment  ought  to  rise  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. And  as  to  the  other  alleged  cases,  they  are  so  few  in^ 
number  as  not  to  weigh  a  feather  in  the  scale  against  the  noble 
lord's  ai^iment :  and  when  pleaded  in  opposition  to  it,  only  prove 
the  weakness  of  a  cause  which  rests  on  such  a  support. 

Another  objection  sometimes  offered  we  will  just  mention; 
although  it  can  hardly  proceed  from  'the  friends  of  a  rich  church 
endowment.  What  reason  is  there,  it  mny  be  said,  to  expect  a- 
duty  of  this  kind  to  be  better  performed  in  proportion  as  the  pay  if 
increased  ?  A  conscientious  man  will  do  his  duty  let  his  income  be 
ever  so  small ;  and  if  the  fault  lie  in  his  conscience,  it  is  not  lik«ly 
to  be  mended  by  an  increase  of  salary.  Such  reasoning,  if  reason-- 
ing  it  can  be  called,  cannot,  as  we  hive  observed,  come  from  the: 
mouth  of  any  man  who  i»  ft -sincere  wdU- wisher  to  the  CbuYdb 

establishment : 
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establishment:  for  if  it  be  valid  against  rabing  the  scanty  pittance 
of  a  curate^  how  much  more  conclusive  is  it  against  the  ample 
revenues  of  our  dignitaries  and  incumbents?  We  have  produced  it 
chi^y  because  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  extracting  a  passage 
from  the  speech;  which  is  a  feir  specimen  of  the  manly,  rational, 
and  moderate  tone  which  pervades 'the  whole  performance. 

*  I  am  far  from  supposing  that  respectability  of  character,  exemplary 
discharge  of  duty,  or  a  competent  share  of  learning,  are  necessarily 
connected,  or  even  conniected  at  all,  with  the  amount  of  the  salary 
received.  The  most  exalted  virtues  may  be  found  in  the  humble  cottage 
of  the  curate^  as  well  as  ia  the  ample  parsonage  of  the  richly  beneficed 
incumbent.  But  human  arrangements  must  be  calcqlated  upon  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  aflairs:  we  are  not  to  look  for  apostolical 
virtues  in  the  curate,  merely  because  we  reduce  him  to  apostolical 
poverty.  How  can  we  expect,  considering  the  Church  only  as  a  pro- 
fession, that  men  who  have  necessarily  received  a  good  education,  and 
who  ought  to  be  men  of  liberal  views,  will  continue  to  enter  into  a  pro- 
fession, in  which  the  blanks  bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  prizes? 
How  can  we  expect  that  persons,  whose  incomes  hardly  afford  the 
means  of  subsistence,  will  be  able  to  keep  up  that  decent  appearance 
which  is  almost  indispensably  necessary  to  ensure  the  respect  of  their 
parishioners  ?  Much  less  can  we  expect  that  they  should  be  able  tx>  coif* 
cUiale  their  aflection,  by  administering  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are 
•nly  in  a  slight  degree  poorer  them  themselves.  Want  of  respect  for  the 
persons  who  discharge  ecclesiastical  duties,  will  soon  be  transferred  to 
riie  duties  themselves.  Men  are  too  apt  to  measure  the  respect  they 
owe  to  persons,  or  to  offices,  by  the  respect  which  they  see  paid  to  them 
by  the  authorities  to  which  they  look  up.  What  must  they  think  of  the 
value  which  is  set  by  the  legislature  upon  the  persons  or  the  office  of 
those  to  whose  care  the  religion  of  the  people  is  entrusted,  when  they 
see  at  how  low  a  rate  their  services  are  estimated  ?  How  can  we  be  sur- 
prized at  the  rapid  progress  of  every  species  of  sectaries  (who  are  far 
irom  allowing  the  ministers  of  their  congregations  to  fall  in  point  of 
iacome  to  a  level  with  the  curates  of  the  established  church)  when  so 
k^ge  a  proportion  of  the  ministers  of  that  church  are  left  in  a  state  of 
abject  poverty;  when  they  are  left  in  that  state,  not  only  in  cases  where 
the  church  is  poor  and  the  duty  light,  but  where  the  chujrch  is  rich 
and  the  duty  most  laborious?* — p.  15. 

In  this  state  nevertheless,  things  have  long  remained— ^r  rather 
in  a  cxmtinual  course  of  deterioration :  for  the  trilling  advance  in 
the  average  amount  of  curacies  bears  no  pioportion  to  the  change^ 
which  has  been  felt  within  the  last  50  years  in  the  value  of  moneys 
During  that  period  the  price  of  all  commodities  which  are  necessary  f 
to  a  decent  subsistence,  has  been  about  trebled.  Many  have  risen 
in  a  much  larger  proportion :  and  yet  40/.  a  year  was  an  ordinary 
stipend  in  those  times,  equivalent  certaii^ly  to  100/.  at  present. — 
The  oiaximttmjGxed  by  ^  act  of  Queap  Anoe,  was  at  least  equal 

in 
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'IB  efiectto  15€tf.  of  our  pitesent  money.     By  the  act  of  1797,  tlris 
'naxkmtti  was  nased  to  75L ;  just  half  what  it  ought  to  be,  if  the 
design  was  merely  to  contimue  the  provision  of  Queen  Anne's  r^a. 
The  minimum  was  not  raised:  it  was  left  at  20/.  as  before.    And 
.from  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  bishops'  retams,  we  have  seen 
liow  rardy  even  the  pittance  of  70/.  was  paid;  while  the  officiating 
.ministers  in  parishes  of  which  the  income  exceeds  150L,  but  whose 
^ary  is  only  50/.  per  annum  (i.  e.  less  in  value  than  the  minimum  in 
4^een  Anne's  time)  may  be  computed  at  about  3000. — vid.  p.  15. 
The  evil  has  not  indeed  failed  of  attmctiiig  notice,  npr  of  excit>- 
ing  some  endeavours  to  redress  it.    In  1803,  soon  after  the  Resi- 
dence Bill  was  passed,  a  b31  for  improving  the  condition  of  die 
inferior  clergy  passed  the  Hotise  of  Commons,  but  so  late  in  the 
session  that  it  was  not  carried  through  die  Upper  House.     Early 
in  the  following  session,  Sir  W.  Sc^ott  moved  for  a  Bill  to  encou- 
rage the  residence  of  stipendiary  curates,  which  proceeded  as  far  as 
the  committee,  and  was  dien  dropped.     In  1805,  Mr.  Perceval 
took  up  the  business,  but  his  Bill  went  no  farther  than  the  com- 
outtee  of  the  House  of  Lords.    In  1808,  he  brought  forward 
«aottier  bill  to  the  same  effect,  which,  after  passing  the  Commons, 
-was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.     So  great  has  been  the  difficulty,  io 
tins  enlightened  age,  of  carrying  a  measure  wbidi  has  reasoit,  eipiity, 
and  die  interests  of  religion  on  its  side.    In  a  law  embracing  so 
many  objects,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  indeed  that  many  ittinor  dif- 
ficulties would  anse,  that  many  cases  would  be  described  calliiig  for 
exception  or  modification — and  after  all,  that  it  must  be  at  ttie  ex- 
pense of  some,  if  thousands  are  to  be  relieved.    That  these  ob- 
jections would  be  magnified  beyond  die  truth,  that  the  hypothetical 
hardship  involved  in  them  would  be  represented  as  deliberate  cruelty 
mad  injustice,  and  so  obtruded  on  the  view  as  to  hide,  if  possible, 
all  the  disgraceftil  reality  which  has  now  been  proved  to  exist,  and 
that  many  well  meaning  persons  would  be  biassed  by  these  ioEia- 
ginary  dangers,  and  forget  or  disbelieve  the  stateaients  alleged  in 
behalf  of  the  bill — all  this  perhaps  was  no  more  than  might  have 
been  expected — and  this  force  coming  in  aid  of  the  interested  mass, 
which  only  wanted  an  impulse,  gave  it  a  momentum  ^nrhich  was 
irresistible.     Since,  however,  the  bishops'  returns  in  1 8  lO  have  been 
made  public,  the  case  is  materially  altered.     Such  a  body  of  evi- 
dence was  produced  in  support  of  the  main  facts,  that  lio  bypotfae- 
'tical  arguments  codld  withstand  it :  and  the  principal  weapon  of  die 
opponents  was  at  the  same  time  wrested  from  dieir  hands,  by  pro- 
viding that  the  bill  should  not  apply  to  incumbents  in  possessHm. 
Thus  met  and  thus  disarmed,  it  would  indeed  have  portended  iU  fe«r 
the  present  generation,  if  the  adversaries  of  the  measure  had  pre* 
vailed.  Hai^y  a  voice  waa  raised  4igatast  it  kn  the  Upper  House, 
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except  by  the  Spiritual  Lords,  \vho&e  ai^ttnieiits  have  been  so  ill 
Reported  ia  the  newapapers,  that  it  is  difiicMlt  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise grounds  of  their  opposition.  Whatever  they  were,  a  consi- 
derable majority  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  remonstrances,  although 
it  is  said  that  one  noble  lord,  unconvinced  by  their  reasoning,  still 
thought  it  his  duty  as  a  senator,  to  bend  to  their  authority. 

Tlie  noble  mover  has  therefore  the  satisfaction  of  having  accom- 
plished what  his  late  virtuous  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Perceval, 
had  greatly  at  heart;  and  what  from  regard  to  his  memory,  a9 
^well  as  from  a  cordial  approbation  of  the  meaaure,he  entered  upon, 
as  the  discharge  of  a  sacred  trust.  By  this  one  steplie  has  deserved 
the  thanks  of  those  who  venerate  our  church  establishment,  and 
who  wish  to  see  its  foundations  laid  firm  and  deep  in  the  affections 
of  the  people.  Nothing  can  tend  so  much  to  alienate  those  affec- 
tions, or  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  its  numerous  advei^aries,  all 
that  narrow  and  illiberal  poli^  which  exalts  the  means  above  the 
end-^wh)ch  is  active,  quicksighted,  and  pertinacious  in  the  defence 
of  some  worldly  interest,  but  suffers  evils  and  abuses  Xo  spread 
within  it,  such  as  not  only  affect  the  very  essence  and  purpose  of 
its  institution,  but  are  the  surest  foreruutiers,  if  unchecked,  of  its 
^  political  decay  and  ruin.  It  is  not  the  clamorous  stickler  for  some 
antiquated  privilege  whom  we  regard  as  its  truest  friend  in  a*  season 
of  general  defection — but  he  who  seeks  to  rectify  what  is  amiss, 
Jto  remove  all  ground  of  reproach  and  scandal,  to  correct  the  grow- 
ing abuses  to  which  all  human  institutions  are  liable,  to  frame  eicpe- 
dients  according  to  the  change  of  times  and  manners,  by  which  the 
^me  good  may  be  effected  in  all  ages,  and  to  bafHe  diat  greatest  of 
all  innovators,  time,  by  corresponding  alterations  in  the  detail  and 
administration  of  its  important  duties.  Let  us  only  possess  a  few 
powerful  friends,  witii  hearts  so  disposed,  and  our  rights  and 
.endowments  are  safe  enough  against  all  our  enemies. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  Me  w^ould  include  all  the  clergy  who 
.employ  stipendiary  curates  under  one  sweeping  charge  of  iUibera- 
lity,  because  the  salaries  are  found,  upon  inquiry,  to  be  inadequate 
tp  the  service  done.  When  we  descend  to  the  examination  of 
ilidividnal  cases,  ^  we  find  that  the  salary  has  been  fixed  with  refer- 
ence tQ  the  general  practice,  and  from  no  sordid  desire  to  drive  a 
hard  bargain,  and  to  get  the  work  done  at  the  cheapest  rate;  In 
ao  numerous  a  body  as  the  Englisli  clergy,  it  must  indeed  happen 
;that  many  of  this  description  will  be  found,  who  will  traffic  upon 
the  duty  of  dieir  church,  on  the  same  principle,  and  with  the  saa»e 
.fe^i#»gs  as  they  contract  with  a  menial  servant.  But  with  the 
^eoerality  we  are  firmly  persuaded  it  is  not  so.  And  nothing 
ttf^3  to  ccmvince  us  more  of  the  necessity  of  some  legislative  in- 
Jerfearem^e  than  this  jpersuasion.  Leave  the  matter-  to  be  settled 
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by  the  principles  of  political  economy — to  be  regulated  by  die^ 
supply  and  the  demand — and  you  reduce  it  to  the  same  level  witk 
all  the  mercenary  contracts  of  civil  life.     Even  the  most  libend 
who  are^disposed  to  go  far  beyond  the  lowest  limits,  if  they  have 
families  or  near  dependents,  feel  a  con^uierable  restraint  upon  their 
inclinations ;  and  might  be  accused  of  giving  way  to  romantic  gene^ 
rosity,  if  they  forced  upon  a  curate  a  much  larger  stipend  than  his 
demands  or  expectations.     It  happens  widi  most  men  that  their 
income  is  pr#tty  well  appropriated  to  the  several  articles  of  expen- 
diture.   They  have  settled  imperceptibly  into  a  rate  of  living  which' 
will  not  easily  admit  of  any  great  diversion  of  the  supply  into  soiM 
new  channel.    And  where  &e  sacrifice  is  not  required,  either  by 
law  or  general  opinion,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  cme  man  shall 
stand  forth,  at  his  own  expense,  as  the  example  of  «  generosity 
which  his  own  order  regard  as  needless  and  excessive.   Something, 
we  know,  will  be  done  upon  this  principle ;  as  indeed  the  gradual 
advance  in  the  nominal  average  of  stipends  proves:  but  it  ia  wholly  ^ 
disproportionate  to  the  exigency :  it  is  long  before  the  necessity  of 
a  change  is  discovered ;  and  after  the  discovery,  the  remedy  foik>ws 
at  a  very  tardy  and  unwilling  pace.    This  is  the  case  with  all  prices 
and  payments :  but  in  the  articles  of  ordinary  use,  where  no  othef 
rule  operates  than  that  of  supply  and  demand,  the  adjustment  is 
soonest  made.     In  mixed  cases,  where  other  principles  besides  the 
commercisd  one  concur  in  regulating  the  payment,  a  longer  tim6 
elapses  before  the  inequality  is  corrected :  and  in  those  cases  which 
depend  almost  entirely  on  liberality,  equity,  just  morsd  feeling,  and 
other  undefined  rules  of  action,  it  is  always  too  late  before  any  ade* 
quate  compensation  is  made.     In  proportion  as  these  motives  gain 
the  ascendanqr,  the  average  rises  slowly — but  as  they  cannot  ever 
prevail  universally,  and  always  make  slow  progress  against  the  com 
stant  pressure  of  self-interest,  ages  pass  away  before  the  evil  is  re* 
medied,  or  rather  it  fails  of  obtaining  any  remedy  at  all :  it  is,  in 
fiict,  an  axiom  in  jurisprudence  not  to  reckon  upon  the  liberality  of 
mankind  for  any  civil  pjirpose  which  is  attainable  by  positive  law  \ 
'  especially  if  the  object  be  one  that  extends  to  the  whole  commit^ 
nity,  for  then  it  is  not  only  probable,  but  certain,  that  the  means 
will  fall  far  short  of  the  end  proposed.     What  would  become  <rf^ 
our  cbirch  if  the  remuneration  of  the  clergy  depended  on  the  lib&* 
nility  of  the  people  ?  Our  incumbents  would,  we  appfehend^  be 
tittle  inclined  to  exchange  their  legal  incomes  for  such  a  provision ; 
1^  yet  the  question  is  precisely  the  same  between  them  and  their 
curates.    It  may,  perhaps,  be  alleged  that  the  curate  is  fallen  into 
belter  haiHls,  having  to  treat  with  a  beneficed  person  of  bis  owa. 
order^  than  if  his  stipend  issued  firom  a  voluntary  agreement  witb^ 
^^,^9xhh;,  and  w^  doubt  not  that  in  the  majority  of  casea  the  iaet^ 
*  is 
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k^eo.  But  the  documents  which  have  been  laid  before  parliameot 
aie^ademonstrativey  and  we  must  add^  a  mortifying  proof,  thatna 
rdance  can  be  placed  on  such  an  arrangement ;  but  that  if  left  to 
bfl^^tled  between  the  parties,  the  average  will  sink  shamefully 
bei^ath  what  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  employment,  and  what  is 
neoessary  for  maintaining  a  decent  appearance  in  society. 

'A  larther  reason  for  parliamentary  interference  in  this  matter 
arises  from  the  permission  of  pluralities.  Against  this  practice  w^ 
by  00  means  wish  absolutely  to  protest,  although  we  sftould  gladly 
see  it  8i4>jected  to  some  wholesome  regulation.  But  while  it  subi- 
sists,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  class  of  curates  corVesponding  in 
nmnber  with  the  holders  of  pluralities.  It  is  from  this  source, 
mud)  more  than  from  the  laziness  or  indifferenoe  of  incumbents  to 
their  own  duty,  that  the  demand  for  curates  arises.  The  persons 
who  serve  curacies  of  this  description  are  far  from  being  considered 
in  tbe  road  to  preferment ;  and  diey  have  on  that  account  a  pecu- 
liar claim  to  the  protection  of  the  legislature.  If  some  addition 
were  required  in  such  cases  to  the  ordinary  stipend,  respect  being  - 
had  to  the  value  of  the  living  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  the.  cure, 
we  think  no  reasonable  objection  could  be  made.  The  pluralist! 
wddd  still  have  the  right  of  selection ;  a  right  which  a  conscien« 
tiws  man  would  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  his  parish :  and  if  he 
action  this  principle,  no  part  of  the  reproach,  sometimes  cast  on 
phralities  as  an  insiituiiony  can  attach  to  him  as  an  individuaL 
He  nay  be  rendering  essential  service  to  religion  by  a  judicious 
di^sal  of  this  minor  species  of  patronage,  and  instead  of  resign* 
iog  it,  as  some  scrupulous  persons  have  done,  he  may  feel  it  even 
aa  act  of  duty  and  charity  to  retain  it. 

Whether  the  bill  just  passed  be  not  capable  of  some  other  im- 
provements, we  shall  not  at  present  inquire ;  but  we  r^ard  it  as  a 
step  gained,  a|Kl  hail  it  as  an  ojfoen  of  future  good.  To  some  of 
oar  readers  a  short  abstract  of  its  provisions  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able, although  it  has  already  attained  a  pretty  general  publicity. 

It  enacts,  diat  every  non-resident  who  neglects  to  nominate  a 
Cttiate,  to  be  licensed  by  the  bishop,  shall  be  subject  to  the  penal- 
tiB$.af  non-residence,  notwithstanding  any  legal  exemption  he  may 
have;.  -The  license  of  the  bishop  must  specify  the  salary  of  ibe 
carate.  Tbe  lowest  salary,  is  80/.  or  the  whole  amount  of  the 
hfilig;  Where  the  population  amounts  to  3CK),  the  salary  b  to  ba 
IDW/f  120/.  wh«re  it  amounts  to  500  persons;  150/.  where  it 
amounts  to  1000.  A  reduction  may  be  made  in  certain  ^ases :  as 
]dieretlie  curate  is  licensed  to  serve  another  parish;  or  where  the 
lacnmbeut  is  disabled  through  age,  or  sickness;  or  where  any  pe* 
cttliar  hardship  or  inconvenience  would,  in  the  jud^ent  of  th^ 
biai^p,  ajri^  from  enforcing  the  full  amount.  ]Sut  tliose  facial 
*>       .  D  2  re^isouft. 
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reasons  must  always  be  set  forth  in  the  curate's  license.  Wherfc 
the  living  exceeds  400/.  the  salary  may  be  raised  to  100/»  notwitlt» 
standing  the  population  is  below  300 ;  and  so  in  the  other  caset 
proportionably,  but  the  salary  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  forego- 
ing rates  by  more  than  30/. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  a  bill  strenuously  opposed  by  th'e 
bench  of  bishops ;  and  we  must  repeat  our  utter  inability  to  discover 
the  grounds  of  this  opposition.    One  of  the  objections  urged  against 
Mr.  Percevll's  bill  was,  that  it  increased  the  power  of  the  bishops, 
by  vesting  in  them  the  discretion  of  augmenting  salaries.     This  ob- 
jection is  removed ;  and  then  the  clamour  is,  you  have  taken  away 
the  bishop's  discretion,  and  fixed  the  stipends  by  law.    Is  it  possibfe 
to  frame  a  measure  not  liable  to  one  or  other  of  these  objections  i 
Or  rather  are  not  such  objections  as  these  evidence  of  a  dislike  rest- 
ing on  other  grounds,  which  it  might  not  be  quite  convenient  to 
avow  ?  To  us  the  remarks  of  Lord  Harrowby  upon  the  natuk'e  of 
the  bishop's  discretion  under  this  bill  appear  sufficiently  just  and  sa- 
tisfactory.    As  the  law  stood  before,  nothing'  would  be  more  irk* 
some  and  invidious  than  his  interposition.     If  the  parties  appeared 
mutually  satisfied  with  the  agreement,  the  bishop's  interference  was 
naturally  thought  needless  and  vexatious :  and  besides  this,  the  rule 
must  vary  greatly  in  different  dioceses,  as  long  as  it  depended  solely 
on  the  opinion  of  individuals.     But  let  the  salary  be  fixed  by  law^ 
and  all  these  difficulties  are  at  an  end,  or  at  least  confined  to  a  veiy 
few  cases;  while  the  gracious  office  of  mitigating  the  rigour  of  that 
law,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  remains  to  the  bishop ;  and  iSf 
Smoothing  the  way  towards  an  agreement  equally  acceptable  to 
both  parties.     In  fact,  without  implying  or  intending  any  censur^ 
cm  individuals,  we  have  only  to  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
bishop's  discretion  has  been  exercised  under  the  former  acts,  to 
convince  ourselves  that  the  system  was  radically  inefficient  for  the 
purpose  it  had  in  view.     Lord  Harrowby's  observations  upon  dxis 
subject  are  liberal  and  candid,  and  at  the  same  time  decisive. 

*  I  cannot  indeed  declare  with  truth,  that  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  exercised  is  precisely  that,  which,  consistently  with  the  view 
I  have  taken  of  the  subject,  appears  most  advantageous  to  the  interest 
«f  the  church  ;  but  I  feel  to  their  full  extent  the  great  di€icultie8  which 
attend  the  exercise  of  such  a  discretion.  I  do  full  justice  to  the  mo- 
lives  which  have  guided  those  in  whose  hands  (if  proper  to  be  placed  in 
any)  it  has  properly  been  vested :  1  am  far  from  presuming  to  say,  that 
reasons  may  not  have  existed  in  each  individual  case,  separately  taken, 
.  >vhich  may  have  accounted  for  and  justified  the  decision  ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible, I  am  firmly  persuaded,  even  for  those  who  have  acted  for  the 
best  ih  each  individual  case,  to  look  at  the  returns  before  your  lordships, 
and  to  view  the  great  mass  of  poverty  created  by  the  general  principle 
which  has  governed  those  decijsipn^  without  feeling  the  extent  of  th# 
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mischief,  the  necessity  of  a  remedy,  and  the  utter  insufficiency  of  their 
present  powers  to  supply  one  adequate  to  the  evil.  If  censure  be  im- 
plied, let  it  fall,  where  it  is  due,  upon  the  narrow  and  incompetent  na- 
ture of  the  legislative  provisions  upon  this  subject.* — p.  27. 

There  remains  one  of  the  alleged  grounds  of  opposition  to  the 
bill,  to  which  we  must  briefly  advert,  rather  to  avoid  tlie  imputa- 
tion of  suppressing  it,  than  because  we  think  it  deserving  of  any  se- 
rious answer;  namely,  that  it  tends  to  diminish  the  vrdue  of  small 
livings  !  It  certainly  does  diminish  the  value  of  that  which  is  with- 
drawn from  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.  They  will  not 
fetch  so  much  at  the  Auction  Mart,  nor  perhaps  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  so  quickly  in  exchange  for  money  or  secular  property.  But 
to  the  church  their  value  is  raised  in  a  great  proportion — raised  by 
promoting  all  the  objects  for  which  ecclesiastical  property  was  at 
first  created.  Instead  of  entering  into  a  laboured  vindication  of  this 
point,  we  think  it  more  respectful  to  our  readers  to  lay  before 
them  a  few  words  of  the  speech,  to  which  we  have  so  frequently 
had  recourse  already. 

.  *  The  bill  proposes  to  check  a  practice,  by  no  means  creditable  to 
the  church — the  practice  of  giving  to  persons  who  do  n»t  intend  to  re- 
side, livings  of  small  value,  (hardly  affording  an  income  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure the  due  discharge  of  their  duties,)  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
incumbent  to  apply  to  his  own  use  whatever  he  may  be  able  to  reserve 
out  of  that  income,  after  providing  for  a  curate  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate.  The  extent  of  this  practice  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  I 
have  already  stated,  that  upon  six  hundred  livings,  occupied  by  incum- 
bents non-resident  by  licence,*  and  of  which  the  average  income  is  %9L 
per  annum,  the  average  income  of  the  curacies  is  only  33/.' — p.  21.    ' 

That  these  livings  may  fall  into  improper  hands,  after  the  price 
of  the  advowson  is  lowered,  is  another  terror  held  out  by  the frietids 
of  the  church.  What  very  proper  hands  they  are  in  at  present,  is 
apparent  from  the  statements  already  exhibited.  If  the  condition 
of  residence  be  annexed,  the  same  respectable  people  it  is  feared 
will  not  accept  them.  What  a  grievous  loss  to  the  parish  and  to 
the  church  collectively !  A  curate  with  S5L  a  year,  quite  fit  for  the 
charge,  is  never  wanting:  but  make  the  payment  80/.  or  100/.  and 

Jou  will  get  none  but  sectaries  or  enthusiasts  to  perform  the  duty 4 
t  is  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  enter  gravely  on  the  refutation 
of  such  reasoning.  The  principle  of  assigning  to  the  curate  the 
whole  income  of  livings  below  a  certain  value  is  recognized  by  the 
act  of  Queen  Anne,  which  fixed  the  minimum  of  20/.  per  annum, 
at  a  time  when  there  were  no  less  than  2538  livings  returned  into 
Uie  Exchequer  below  that  value.     It  is  therefore  no  innovation  in 

•  AstHl  greater  uuraber  must  be  added  for  the  curacies i)f  incvmbents  non-resident 
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f>rinciple ;  and  the  experience  of  a  century  has  not  yet  brought  to 
ight  the  practical  evils  foreboded  from  an  adoption  of  die  same  ^ 
rule.  Until  indeed  it  can  be  shewn  that  there  is  a  partiality  among; 
the  regular  clergy  for  small  stipends,  a  kind  of  elective  attraction 
between  orthodoxy  and  a  narrow  income,  it  is  quite  inconceivably 
how  the  difficulty  should  be  increased  of  procuring  a  respectable 
officiating  minister,  by  enlarging  the  provision  made  for  his 
support. 

We  have,  then,  upon  a  pretty  ample  review  of  this  important 
question,  nothing  farther  to  remark,  but  to  express  our  acknow-- 
ledgments  to  the  noble  person  who  has  lent  his  hand  towards  com- 
pleting so  desirable  a  work — and  to  express  our  hope,   that  it  is 
only  the  beginning  of  those  healing  measures  which  the  condition 
of  our  church  loudly  calls  for.     Some  of  the  evils  and  dangers 
to  which  it  is  exposed  he  has  himself  sketched  out  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech.    They  are  truly  alarming.     Licences  for 
the  erection  of  dissenting  places  of  worship  have  increased  from 
the  average  of  QO  per  annum,  during  the  first  fourteen  years  of 
the  present  reign,  to  an  average  of  518  during  the  last  fourteen 
years ;  and  the  licences  for  dissenting  preachers  in  a  still  larger  pro- 
portion ;  while  there  are  1881  parishes,  containing  a  population  of 
Xiearly  Jive  millions,  in  which  the  churches  and  diapels  are  ^55Sf 
capable  of  containing  only  1,856,000  persons  ;  and  the  places  of 
dissenting  worship  are  3438.     In  many  of  the  most  populous  pa- 
rishes, the  people  have  no  option  hut  the  entire  neglect  of  all  di- 
vine worship,  or  the  attendance  upon  a  worship  which  m^kes 
them  dissenters  from  the  establishment. 

^hat  are  the  expedients  ordinarily  employed  to  counteract  these 
evils  ?  The  bishop  reads  a  charge  pointing  out  and  lamenting  the 
rapid  increase  qf  enthusiasm  and  defection  from  the  church 
throughout  the  country.  The  clergy  admire  this  charge ;  it  is 
printed  at  their  request,  and  some  of  them  inculcate  and  enlarge 
upon  the  same  topics  in  their  sermons.  All  they  say  is  probably 
very  just;  but  as  far  as  it  professes  to  check  the  evil,  it  is  only  so? 
l^mn  trifling.  In  large  towns,  the  churches  are  literally  shut  against 
the  majority  of  the  poor  inhabitants.  Our  population  has  more 
than  doubled  within  a  century,  and  yet  no  measures  have  been 
adopted  for  meeting  this  increase  by  building  or  enlarging  churches 
in  proportion.  Even  where  chapels  have  been  opened,  they  have* 
almost  invariably  been  appropriated  to  those  who  can  afford  to  rent 
a  pew.  We  know  of  one  most  honourable  exception  in  the  cas)^ 
of  a  church  at  Bath,  and  of  another  equally  meritorious  at  Bir- 
mingham :  but  for  the  rest,  although  a  larger  number  of  the  middling 
and  upper  classes  are  accommodated  with  the  means  of  attending 
divine  worship,  the  btjk  of  the  pommon  people  are  disregarded. 

;  Th^ 
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The  absolute  increase  of  that  class  far  exceeds  tbe  increase  of  the 
^>per  classes;  yet  what  steps  have  been  taken  for  their  religious 
instruction  iu  the  church  ?  To  blame  them  for  attending  methodist 
and  other  meetings  is  worse  than  folly ;  it  is  cruel  mockery.  Under 
Juch  an  alternative  as  lies  before  them,  they  rather  deserve  to  be 
commended^  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  methodism  is  woi*se  than 
Qo  religion. 

We  are  far  from  imputii\g  blame  to  individuals,  because  these 
tilings  are  not  better  managed  in  their  respective  parishes.  In  mo«<t 
cases  we  know  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  individuals  to  correct  them. 
The  Isiv/  must  do  it,  if  it  be  done  at  all.  But  on  this  very  ac- 
count we  have  reason  to  look  for  aid  from  those  whose  seats  in  the 
legislature  give  them  the  means,  as  they  impose  the  duty,  of  watch- 
wg  over  the  interests  of  the  church.  A  variety  of  petty  rights  and 
privileges  are  suffered  to  exist  undisturbed,  which  thwart  every 
zealous  attempt  to  comprehend  the  poor  of  a  parish  within  the 
congregation.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  already  allotted  in  pro- 
portions, suitable  enough  three  centuries  ago  to  the  several  classes 
of  inhabitsmts.  These  have  in  the  mean  time  shifted,  and  are  often 
quite  inverted :  yet  the  same  preposterous  distribution  of  space  con- 
dnues.  A  manor  seat,  often  empty,  or  occupied  by  a  single  ser- 
vant, covers  an  area  sufficient  to  accommodate  twenty  or  thirty 
willing  hearers  who  are  now  excluded.  A  dissenter  may  be  owner 
of  a  pew,  and  out  of  pure  spite  to  the  church,  keep  it  empty  every 
Sunday  but  one,  when  he  sends  a  servant  to  save  his  privilege. 
A  few  passages  and  comers  capable  of  containing,  perhaps,  a 
tenth  of  the  poor,  are  graciously  conceded  to  them,  where  they 
stand,  or  sit  as  they  can>  in  immediate  contact  with  that  forbidden 
ground  which  is  often  wholly  vacant.  Thousands  and  millions  there 
certainly  are  in  the  kingdom,  who  have  no  admission  to  a  place  in 
their  paiish  church :  and  if  the  obvious  expedient  he  proposed  of 
opening  some  additional  building  for  public  worship,  the  patron  in- 
terferes, and  without  his  licence  nothing  can  be  done.  This 
patron  may  be  a  dissenter — ^he  may  be  a  profligate — a  notorious 
despiser  of  all  f eljgion : — 'Or,  if  a  churchman,  every  one  knows  how 
obstinately  men  cling  to  their  privileges,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be 
urged  in  the  name  of  equity,  propriety,  or  public  good.  Ought 
,  then,  we  ask,  these  things  to  remain  as  they  are  i  If  one  tenth  part 
of  the  inconvenrence  had  been  felt  in  the  accommodations  of  a  mar- 
ket town,  it  would  long  ago  have  been  remedied  by  law.  Unsightly 
projections  are  removed,  streets  are  widened,  nouses  set  farther 
hack,  and  market-places  enlarged,  in  proportion  to  the  growing 
Mfaots  of  a  neighbourhood ;  the.  church  alone,  with  all  its  antiquated 
arrangements,  must  remain  the  same.  Against  any  attempt  at  iiAtw 
frovepoent  for  the  public  benefit,  private  rights  are  here  alloWtf<iHo 
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ber  insurmountable;  insomtich  that  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  whil* 
a  «i€eting«house  of  any  denomination  may  be  opened  any  ^\'he^e, 
without  (he  slightest  difficulty,  possessing  all  the  sanction  and  »e-' 
cufity  of  law,  hardly  any  eflforts  will  avail  towards  the  erection  of  ^ 
church-of-Engkind  edifice  in  some  of  the  most  populous  parishes  6f 
the  kingdom. 

We  do  n©t  presume  to  say  what  steps  the  legislature  ought  to 
take  for  the  redress  of  this  great  evil ;  but  that  something  should  be 
done,  and  that  quickly,  no  considerate  friend  to  the  church  will 
deny.  If  a  local  jurisdiction  were  created,  invested  with  summar^^ 
power  in  all  questions  of  church  sittings,  authorized  to  allot  the 
space  as  they  might  think  most  conducive  to  general  utility,  muth 
good  might  be  effected.  But  even  then  the  grand  object  will  r^ 
main  to  be  accomplished,  that  of  appropriating  more  buildings  to 
church- worship,  with  an  especial  regard  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  poor.  Till  this  is  done,  we  abandon  that  most  numerous  class, 
who  have  no  other  means  of  religious  instruction,  to  the  practices 
of  every  ignorant  and  ranting  enthusiast,  or  to  the  condition  of  a 
heathen  to  whom  the  gospel  is  not  preached.  Lest  it  ishould  be' 
thought  that  we  overrate  the  evil,  we  subjoin  an  extract  from  (he 
returns  of  parishes  containing  a  population  of  1000  and  upwards, 
in  the  year  1811. 


Diocese. 


Canterbury  .  .  , 
Chester  •  .  .  .  . 
Durham  .  .  .  . 
Exeter  .  .  .  ^  . 
Lichfield    .  .  .  . 

London  

Winchester  .  .  . 
York 


a 


67 
257 

75 
159 
129 
132 
120 
lOS 


Population. 


cu 


175,625 
568,826 
298,755 
362,551 
430,231 
661,394 
371,206 
591,972 


Number  of 
persons  they 
will  contain 


83 
351 
113 
176 
189 
186 

193 
220 


67,705 
220,542 

63,259 
152,019 
122,756 
162,962 
115,711 
149,277 


O    (fl 

08 


113 
439 
173 
234 
294 
265 
165 
\  392 


1047    3,460,560    1511    1,054,231  i2075 

Here  we  have  a  list  of  about  1000  parishes,  containing  a  popu- 
ladon  of  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half,  in  which  the  buildings 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  church  will  contain  little  more 
than  one  million ;  that  is,  about  one  seventh  of  the  whole.  If  we 
consider  further,  that  by  far  the  greatest  part,  or  rather  the  whole^ 
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of  the  excluded  population  in  great  and  Nvealthy  towns  consists  oi 
the  lower  orders,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  ca^  whid^ 
calls  more  loudly  for  the  immediate  attention  of  the  legislature. 
We  rejoice  therefore  in  the  success  of  Lord  Harrowby's  measure,- 
because  it  has  taken  away  one  ground  of  reproach  from  our  church 
establishment.  But  we  rejoice  still  more  in  the  hope  which  it 
affords  of  future  benefits.  It  might  perhaps  be  more  satisfactory 
to  see  these  important  services  undertaken  by  the  heads  of  the  church 
themselves.  And  we  cannot  frame  to  ourselves  a  line  of  conduct 
more  worthy  of  a  Christian  bishop  than  such  an  undertaking.  But 
we  are  aware  at  the  same  time  of  the  difficulties  he  would  meet  with| 
and  of  the  feeble  influence  which  a  single  prelate,  or  even  the 
^hole  order  of  prelates  would  possess,  compared  with  duit  of  a 
m^iiber  of  the  cabinet.  It  is  well  for  us  that  the  cabinet  contains 
some  men,  sincerely  attached  to  the  establishment,  not  merely  as  an 
^igine  of  state,  but  as  a  pillar  of  Christianity.  And  while  we  adhiire 
the  firmness  and  decision  which  has  been  displayed  by  Lord  Har-> 
rowby  in  prosecuting  the  late  measure,  we  are  inclined  also  to  augur 
well  of  any  future  efforts,  from  the  discretion,  temper,  and  mode^ 
ration  which  are  not  less  conspicuous  in  the  whole  proceeding* 


Art.  rV.  Correspondance  Litterairey*  Philosophique  et  Critique^ 
addressee  a  un  Souverain  d^ Allemagne  pendant  une  partie  des 
Annies  1775 — 177^,  et  pendant  les  Annees  1782  a  1790  inclu- 
sivement.  Par^  le  Baron  de  Grimm,  et  par  Diderot.  Troisi^me 
et  demiSre  Partie.  5  torn.    8vo.    Paris.     1813. 

T^fT^E  ventured  to  suggest,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  five 
^^  ponderous  octavos  which  we  then  noticed,  and  of  which 
those  before  us  contain  the  sequel,  might  have  been  compres-r 
sed  into  two,  certainly  without  injury  to  the  readers,  and  pro- 
bably with  advantage  to  the  publishers  of  the  work  ;  and  we  find 
that  this  suggestion  has  since  been  adopted  by  our  London  book- 
sellers. But  the  advice,  however  well  calculated  for  the  latitude 
of  our  northern  metropolis,  was,  it  seems,  founded  on  an  inaccu- 
rate estimate  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Parisian  curiosity^ 
The  sale  of  the  first  series  was  so  rapid  that,  within  three  months, 
a  second  edition  was  called  for.  We  are  not  therefore  to  wonder 
tfiat  the  discovery  of  a  farther  lot  of  this  profitable  merchandize, 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  offer  to  the  public  of  a  quantity 

'  *  We  are  given  to  understand  that  five  more  volumes  of  this  Correspondence  vriil 
shortly  be  published,  comprizing  a  period  of  time  anterior  to  that  coutained'iu  the  series 
-which  we  before  annpunced,  and  which  will  therefore  bear  the  litle  of  '  Premiere 
Partie.'    The  whole  work  will  therefore  extend  to  filtecn  volumes. 

equal 
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ilqual  to  the  former^  nor  that  we  are  promised  the  future  delivery 
t>f  a  fresh  cargo. 

It  appears,  however,  that  even  in  Paris  itself  some  surly  critics 
were  tbnnd  to  question  the  necessity  of  so  voluminous  a  publica- 
tion, and  to  deny  the  importance  of  its  contents.  We  have  seen  a 
Httle  book,  entitled  ^  Grimmiana,'  the  compiler  of  which  professes 
to  give  in  about  one  hundred  duodecimo  pages  4tU  that  is  worth 
notice  in  the  ^ve  octavos  of  the  former  series ;  nay  more,  to  throw 
many  notable  sayings  and  anecdotes  of  Mademoiselle  Sophie,  ua* 
noticed  by  the  Baron,  into  the  bargain.  This  is  certainly  im- 
proving on  our  own  notions  of  economy.  But  if  all  that  was  worth 
preserving  in  the  last  publication  could  be  contained  in  such  a  nut- 
flheil,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  a  still  smaller  would  be  faUy 
capable  of  answering  the  same  purpose  widi  respect  to  the  present. 
Whether  the  advance  of  that  dismal  era  of  the  Revolution  really 
made  itself  felt  by  such  symptoms  as  are  the  usual  forerunners  of 
great  concussions  in  the  natural  world,  and  the  gaiety  and  vivaci^ 
of  Frenchmen  gradually  gave  way  to  the  gloomy  heaviness  of  that 
moral  atmosphere  ^hich  surrounded  them ;  whether,  without  re- 
sorting to  an  hypodiesis  ^vrfiich  may  be  set  down  amoug  the  reve- 
ries of  S wedenborg  and  Rosicrucius,  we  may  find  a  more  obvious 
solution  of  the  phenomenon  in  the  advancing  age  of  the  Baron,  or 
whether  we  suppose  diat  he  grew  at  last  a  little  tired  of  his  office  of 
hired  correspondent  to  a  German  prince,  and  committed  the  dis-^ 
charge  of  it  to  inferior  hands,  we  are  pretty  certain  that  (at  least 
in' the  article  of  mere  amusement)  the  volumes  now  before  us  will 
not  justify  all  the  expectations  which  the  perusal  of  the  first  set 
must  have  excited. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  sight  of  one  volume  of  the  MS. 
Correspondence,  which  we  before  announced  as  being  now  in  a 
private  library  in  this  country.  It  was  for  the  entire  year  1775^ 
and  agrees  with  that  published  in  the  present  series,  sufficiently 
to  confirm  us  in  our  supposition  that  the  one  Correspondence  is 
principally,  if  not  entirely,  the  duplicate  of  the  other.  In  a  notice 
prefixed  to  that  volume,  the  name  of  M.  M^eister  is  inserted  as  the 
aothor  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  articles  it  contains ;  and 
a  female  writer j  whose  name  is  not  given,  is  mentioned  as  having 
contributed  several  others,  so  as  to  leave  but  a  small  number, 
certainly  not  near  half  the  quantity,  to  Grimm  himself,  and  (if  we 
remember  rightly)  none  at  all  to  Diderot.  The  inference  we  would 
dravv  from  these  facts  is,  that  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the 
correspondence,  the  nominal  writer  was  greatly  assisted  by  a  num- 
ber of  others ;  and  it  is  probable,  dierefore,  that  his  personal  labours 
decteased  with  the  advance  of  age  and  its  attendant  inactivity. 
In  other  words,  die  whok  work  may,  we  imagine,  be  fairly  con-* 
""    ■  '  '      '  »idere(i 
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ridered  in  the  light  of  a  literary  journal,  of  which  the  Baron  was 
the  editor,  and,  in  that  capacity  only,  responsible  for  a  very,  large 
Js^roportion  of  its  contents.  We  wish  that  this  matter  had  beeiF 
Uriore  fully  explained  by  the  present  editors,  and  that  they  had 
pointed  out  to  us  such  of  the  articles  as  are  of  Grimm's  own 
cpmposition,  and  such  as  may  have  been  written  by  other  persona 
of  any  name  in  the  literary  and  philosophical  world  at  Paris, 
Without  such  a  clue  to  guide  us,  it  will  be  impossible  to  draw 
from  the  work,  what  we  hoped  it  had  furnished  us,  any  just  or 
accurate  estimate  of  the  character,  talents,  or  opinions  of  tha 
ostensible  author. 

The  miscellaneous  nature  of  this  work  may  be  sufficiently  col- 
lected from  the  substance  of  our  extracts  from  the  former  s^ies. 
Hie  space  occupied  in  the  present  volumes  by  notices  of  insigni- 
ficant books  and  analyses  of  theatrical  pkces  of  ephemeral  noto- 
riety, appears  to  us  to  be  considerably  lai^er  tlian  before.  Of  the 
prevailing  fashions  of  the  day,  the  whims  and  caprices,  the  vices 
and  follies  which,  from  time  to  time,  shed  their  influence  over 
Parisian  society  and  marked  its  character,  we  certainly  find  no 
unamusing  record  in  these  pages.  The  literary  disputes  and  in- 
trigues of  the  Academy  are  a  never-failing  source  either  of  ridi- 
cule, or  of  observations  which  the  real  insignificance  of  diose  broils 
mvests,  at  this  distance  of  time,  with  the  air  of  ridicule.  Whetfier 
it  be  M.  de  la  Harpe,  who  '  at  last  received  the  palm  due  to 
Ms  triumphs,'  while  his  rival  Mamiontel,  under  colour  of  extreme 
natvetS,  pronounced  an  61oge  which  the  laughter  of  the  audience 
converted  into  a  pungent  epigram ;  whether  it  be  the  act  of  *  petty 
treason'  by  which  M.  le  Comte  de  Tressan  seated  Condorcet,*  in 
violation  of  his  promise  to  Bailly,  and  secured  to  d'Alembert  the 
victory  which  his  superior  skill  in  arithmetic  had  obtained  for  bim 
over  *  the  French  Pliny ;'  or  whether  we  contemplate  the  twelve 
mareschals  of  France  assembled  in  conclave  to  decide  on  die  im- 
portant question  of  the  admissibility  of  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  into  the  ranks  of  a  more  illustrious  fraternity,  we 
are  equally  carried  back  in  imagination  from  the  present  to  the 
past,  and  appear  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  scenes  set  before  us  m 
so  lively  a  manner.  In  this  view,  we  are  not  altogether  ill  disr 
posed  to  enjoy  the  fragments  of  academical  discourses  which  are 
rather'  unmercifully  heaped  upon  us,  although  they  we  so  well ' 

*  We  do  not  r^niember  before  to  have  met  with  tiie  Soubriquet  boHwwddpn  Ihis. 
"reYoIationarjr  chieftain.  Speaking  of  one  of  his  pamphletSi  publUhe^  '?.17'86,  tht 
writer  of  tlK  critique  says,  *  ii  est  aise  d'en  reconnaitre  I'auteur  a  cette  precision  dideej 
qui  caract^rise  sa  nianiere  d*^crire,  et  a  cette  amerturae  de  plaisantertes  qui,  nvel^e 
aux  apparences  d'une  douceur  et  d'une  bonhomie  inalt^rabies>  I'a  ftit  aftpei^i^^Ml^I^ 
fod6t6  meme  de  sei'^meiUevs  amis,  le  moutm  4mrag4.'     .    ^  *;  ,  ^ , .  ^, 

characterised 
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characterised  by  a  contemporary  academfcian, '  Ces  discours,  pass6 
le  jour  oh  ils  ont  iik  prononc^s^  ressemblent  aux  carcasses  en- 
fum^es  d'un  feu  d'arlifice  tristement  6teint/ — and  although^  as  it  is 
maliciously  added,  some  among  them  *  avoient,  par  malheur,  le  jour 
m6me  de  la  f^te,  tout  Fair  du  leudemain.*  Our  notions  of  the 
d^nity  of  this  pompous  assembly  are  equally  shocked  by  the. 
popular  storms  and  tempests  which  signalised  so  many  of  their 
later  sittings^  and  elevated  by  the  picture  of  the  splendid  recep" 
tion  of  die  foreign  kings  and  princes  who  from  time  to  time  soli- 
cited the  honour  of  admission  to  partake  of  their  solemnities*: 
Among  others  noticed  on  this  occasion,  we  particularly  distingui^ 
the  ^  Comte  du  Nord,'  who  visited  the  academy  in  June  178^,  and  of 
whose  bon-mots  tiie  work  contains  some  better  specimens  than  we? 
should  altogether  have  expected  from  the  future  *  Sovereign  ot  all 
the  Russias/  and  patron  of  Mr.  Charles  Small  Pybus.  One  proof  of 
his  discrimination,  i^hich  the  authors  of  this  journal  do  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  acknowledge  as  such,  was  his  choice  of  La  Harpe  to  fill  the 
same  place^  of  correspondent,  which  Grimm  occupied  in  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha  and  other  princes.  In  this  quality  the 
faithful  journalist  thought  it  his  duty  to  present  himself  daily  at  the 
gate  of  his  patron's  hotel.  His  tender  assiduities  at  last  began  ta 
be  troublesome,  but  betrayed  the  goodnatured  prince  into  no 
expression  of  greater  irritation  than  the  following,  M.  de  la  Harpt 
est  dejd  venu  me  voir  cinq  fois;  je  Vai  rtfu  trois;  fespire  qu'il 
ne  sera  pas  mecontent.  He  wanted  to  hear  Beaumarchais'  co-i 
medy  of  the  Marriage  of  Figaro  read  to  him,  but  said  with  great 
good  humour,  (which  the  journalists  probably  interpreted  as  a 
serious  compliment  to  his  genius,)  Je  n'ose  pourtant  pas  accepter 
cette  lecture  sans  avoir  entendu  celle  que  doit  me  f aire  M.  la 
Harpe,  il  nefaut  pas  risquer  de  se  brouitler  avec  ces  grandes  puis- 
sances. With  all  the  urbanity  which  these  and  other  similar  anec- 
dotes seem  to  indicate,  and  which  we  ar6  somewhat  surprised  to 
meet  within  one  who,  some  years  later,  cut  off  the  English  pig-tails^ 
even  he  was  not  always  able  to  escape  the  complaints  and  censures 
of  the  irritable  class  of  the  community.  Nothing,  however,  could 
ruffle  the  benignity  of  his  temper.  One  M.  Cl^rissaut,  conceiving 
that  some  imagined  services  had  been  neglected,  strutted  up  to  him 
one  day  and  said,  '  M.  le  Comte,  I  have  been  frequently  at  your 
'  door  and  never  found  you.' — *  Ten  suis  bitn  fachiy  M.  Cleris^ 
^eau;fespire que  vous  voudrez  bien  m^en  didommager* — *  No,  no, 
M.  le  Comte,  you  did  not  admit  me  because  you  would  not  admit 
me,  and  this  was  very  ill  done  of  you ;  but  I  will  write  to  Madame 
voire  mere.* — *  Je  vous  prie  de  m'excuser;  je  setts,  je  vous  assure, 
tout  ce  quej'ai  perdu.' 

Nothing  is  so  easy  as  the  transition  from  oiie  fasliion  of  the  day 
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to  another^  and  Gluck  and  Piccini  are  quite  as  amiising  asp  the 
Counts  du  Nord  and  De  Haga.  The  history  of  those  ^uds  be- 
longSy  however,  to  the  former  series  of  the  Corresponidence,  and 
are  only  alluded  to  in  this  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Sacchmi, 
founder  of  a  sect  branching  out  of  the  German  heresy,  and  distin^ 
guished  as  ^  a  sort  of  mitigated  Gluckists,  who  no  other\iise  belong 
to  that  faction  than  by  virtue  of  their  mutual  hatred  and  jealousy  of 
Piccini/ 

From  the  '  miti^ted  Gluckists'  we  pass  to  the  followers  cff 
Mesmer*  and  Caghostro,  the  admirers  of  Montgolfier  and  of  the 
man  who  walked  across  the  Rhone  in  wooden  slippers,  or  rather 
who  professed  to  do  so,  but  who,  like  our  bottle-conjuror,  gave 
kis  followers  the  slip.  Nor  is  another  celebrated  professor  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence, — he  who  recommended  himself  to  the 
ladies  as  an  adept  in  the  art  ^  de  fixer  les  traits  et  les  garantir  des 
outrages  des  temps/  And  yet  this  is  the  French  nation,  character-^ 
ised  elsewhere  as  *  celle  qui  n'inventa  jamais  rien,  except^  les  bal- 
lons  !*  In  the  midst  of  Montgolfier's  balloons  and  Kempelen's' 
automata,  we  are  called  off  to  attend  at  the  apotheosis  of  Madame 
St.  Huberti,  the  first  female  singer  at  the  Opei*a :  another  proof  of 
the  sober  sense  of  the  Parisians,  who  had  only  a  few  years  before 
paid  precisely  the  «ame  honours  to  Voltaire.  This  is  suflficient  t4 
render  all  the  absurdities  of  the  Diou  de  la  danse  quite  rational, 
and  we  can  hardly  help  regarding  him  in  the  light  of  an  equal 
power,  when  we  read  of  the  consternation  which  seized  the  whole 
house  of  Vestris  on  the  arrest  of  young  Vestrallard,  on  which  oC-* 
casion  the  father  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  the  tears  starting 
into  his  ^es,  '  HilasI  c'est  la  premi^ie  brouillerie  de  notre  maisou 
avec  la  famille  des  Bourbons!' 

The  theatre  is  almost  always  uppermost  with  the  writers  in  this 
Correspondence,  and  we  are  not  unfrequently  relieved  from  the  un- 
profitable catalogue  of  dead  plays  and  farces,  by  anecdotes  which 
throw  a  strong  light  on  the  opinions  and  characters  of  the  age,  and 
by  pieces  of  sound  and  judicious  general  criticism.  The  English 
reader  will  be  (or  at  least  ought  to  be)  highly  gratified  by  the 
temperate  and  unprejudiced  manner  in  which  the  dramatic  ge- 
nius of  Shakspeare  is  treated  in  many  long  articles  of  good  na* 
'  tional  criticism.  Some  of  the  most  judicious  of  these  observa- 
tions are  produced  by  the  attempts  of  Marmontel  and  Ducts  to 
adapt  the  most  celebrated  tragedies  of  the  English  poet  to  the 
French  theatre,  an  attempt  which  is  justly  censuiied  as  impracti- 
•i  ■  ■   ■       ■■  a  <  ■  .  I         ,,....     ,.       I  1        I ,  .  I I '  ■  >    ^  ■ .  I  I  ■  1 1 1 1. 

*  It  may  be  doabte;d  whether  La  Fayette  ever  forgsve  LouU  XVI.  the  compliment 
which  tliat  unfortunate  monarch  paid  him  on  his  attachment  to  the  mysteries  of  animal 
magnetism,  on  his  departure  for  America.     '  Que  pensera  Washington  quand  il  saura 

^[u«  ««us  ^tet  deyenu  It  proBiier  gar^ on  apothicaire  4e  Mevmer?' 
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cable.  The  different  modes  adopted  by  these  two  writers  are 
shewn  to  be  equally  inconsistent  with  the  national  dramatic  genius^ 
Ae  first  by  rashly  discarding  the  beloved  nnities,  the  latter  by 
huddling  together  the  most  unnatural  assemblage  of  events,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  preserving  them.  'The  great  difference  (says  the 
writer)  between  the  English  stage  and  our  own  is,  that  in  England 
on  fait  courir  le  spectateur  aprh  les  ivinemens,  and  that  in  France, 
ce  sont  les  iviftemens  qui  content  aprh  les  spectateurs.  Of  the  two 
niodes  which,  he  continues,  is  the  mpst  consistent  with  probability  ? 
Corneille  and  Racine  would  doubtless  have  decided  m  £suioiii  of 
neither/ 

In  another  place  we  meet  with  some  sensible  remarks  on  a  phe- 
nomenon which  is  observable  perhaps  in  more  countries  than  oney 
that  in  proportion  as  society  grows  more  corrupt,  particularly  fe- 
male society,  (qui  en  France  iiijlae  plus  que  partout  ailleurs  sur 
les  maurs  publiques,)  we  become  more  difficult,  and  austere,  in 
whatever  relates  to  theatrical  decency.  The  occasion  of  these  re- 
liiarks  is  a  French  translation  of  Sheridan's  School  for  Scandal, 
and  the  moment  at  vihich  the  French  taste  was  too  delicate  to 
allow  of  its  representation,  was  very  nearly  approaching  to  that  irt 
which  public  homage  was  paid  in  the  streets  and  churches  to  a  naked 
prostitute  in  the  clmracter  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason. 

The  history  of  Beaumarchais'  Manage  de  Figaro,  which  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  the  Parisian  populace  for  an  incredible  space  of 
time  during  the  years  17B4  and  1785,  is  sufficiently  amusing. ,  The 
representation  of  this  piece  was  contemplated  by  the  qourt-party 
with  as  much  fear  and  jealousy  as  if  it  had  been  the  immediate  signal 
of  the  revolution ;  and  their  imprudent  and  inconsistent  conduct 
with  respect  to  its  appearance,  gave  it  an  importance  which  it  did 
not  possess,  and  actually  converted  it  into  the  very  engine  they 
dreaded.  We  cannot,  however,  afford  space  for  any  of  the  anec- 
dotes collected  on  this  occasion,  and  must  leave  our  reflections  on 
the  *  Mode  de  Paris,'  to  pay  our  respects  to  some  of  the  characters 
principally  observable  among  the  actors  in  the  great  drama  before 
our  eyes. 

The  first  we  see^f  Voltaire  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Comte 
de  Lewenhaupt,  which,  as  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Beaumarchais' 
edition,  and  is  composed  with  much  of  his  native  liveliness,  we 
prefer  giving  in  the  original.  It  b  dated  Ferney,  December  \5, 
1774. 

*  Je  vois  que  les  plaisirs  de  Paris  vous  consolent  un  peu  du  malheur 
de  la  guerre  que  vous  ^tes  oblige  de  faire.     Vous  n'entendez  parler  que, 
de  Henri  IV,  comme  It  Stockholm  il  netait  question  qvie  du  grand 
Gustave ;  mais  je  suis  siir  qu'on  n'a  point  jou6  le  grand  Gusfave  aiix  ^ 
marioanettes.^    Chaque  peuple^abille^es  h6r«»  ^la  mode  de  sen  pays. 

Je 
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Je  me  souviens  a^e  d«B»  mon  enfance  Henry  IV  et  le  Dae  de  Sully 
^taieat  connuft^  peine.  II  y  a  trois  chos^s  dont  les  Parisiens  u'ont  en- 
tfOidvL  parier  qtie  ve^s  Tan  1730,  Henri  IV,  la  Gravitation,  et  Tlnocu- 
ktion.  Nous  venons  un  peu  tard  en  tout  genre;  mais  aujourd'hui  nous 
B'avons  rien  h,  r^gretter  dans  Taurore  du  r^gne  le  plus  sage  et  le  plus 
heureux.  On  dit  surtout  que  nous  avons  un  ministre  des  finances  aussi 
sage  que  Sully  et  aussi  eclair6  que  Colbert.  Cei  finances  sont  le  fon- 
denient  de  tout  dans  les  empires  comme  dans  les  families.  Cest  pour 
de  Kargent  que  Fon  fait  la  guerre  et  qu'on  plaide.  Nous  avons  une 
lettre  de  Tempereur  Adrien,  dans  laquelle  il  dit  qu'il  est  en  peine  de 
iavoir  qui  airae  plus  Targent,  ou  des  praties  de  Serapis,  ou  de  ceux  dei 
Juifs,  ou  de  ceux  des  Chretiens.  Ceux  qui  vous  font  un  proems  parais- 
tent  Taimer  beaucoup.  J'ai  consume  lout  le  mien  a  etablir  k  Ferney 
une  grande  colonic.  J  ai  change  le  plus  vilain  des  hameaux  en  une^ 
petite  ville  assez  jolie,  oil  il  y  a  dej^  cinq  carosses.  Je  voudrais  avoir 
«ncore  Thonneur  de  vous  y  recevoir  lorsque  vous  retournerez  dans  vos 
lerres,    J'ai  Thonneur,  &c. 

Signe,  Le  vieux  Malade  de  Femey/ 

The  following  anecdote  affords  a  tolerable  specimen  of  Voltaire's 
ep^rammatic  talent  in  conversation.  It  was  proposed  one  even* 
ing  at  Ferney,  while  d'Alembert  and  M.  Huber  were  tbere  on  a 
vifit,  that  the  company  should  amuse  one  another  by  stories  of 
robbers.  Huber  began,  and  his  tale  was  found  very  pleasant. 
D'Alembert's  also  received  great  commendation.  When  it  came 
to  Voltaire's  turn,  *  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  there  was  once  upon  a 
time  a  farmer  general Mafoi,fai  oublie  le  reste.' 

'  Half  a  century  is  elapsed/  obi^erves  an  eloquent  and  discerning 
French  writer  of  the  present  day,* '  and  the  reputation  of  Voltaire 
is  still,  like  the  corpse  of  Patroclus,  disputed  between  two  opposite 
parties.  Such  a  contest  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  perpetuate  the 
glory  of  his  name.'  Among  the  i^ost  zealous  of  his  defenders  it  is 
but  natural  to  find  those  of  his  own  family  who  were  principally 
benefited  bv  his  liberality.  Madame  Denis,  afterwards  Duvivier, 
his  niece,  almost  set  Paris  in  fiames  by  a  remonstrance  made  to 
the  players  of  the  Com^die  Fran§aise,  on  the  indignity  offered  to 
the  manes  of  her  departed  benefactor,  by  the  removal  of  his  statue* 
to  make  room  for  a  stove^ — ^a  statue  which  (as  she  modestly  ob« 
serves)  *  devait  fetre  mise  d  toute  iterniti.  sous  les  yeux  du  public.'. 
The  eomedians,  irritated  at  the  arrogant  totie  of  her  letter,  answered 
m  a  dry^  ^  not  to  say  impertinent,  manner,'  and  threatened  to  throw 
the  statue  out  of  the  window.  The  court  interfered,  in  favour  of 
Madame  Duvivier;  but  even  this  interference  was  at  first  attended 
mth  no  other  effect  than  a  deputation  to  Versailles  of  the  principal 
actors — *  it  is  even  said^  that  the  advi<;e  of  some  among  t^em  was 

-^  The  author  i^  Ih^ '  l9h\u»  6»  la  Litt^rotiire  FranpuSse  du4d4Ae  Si^«;"'  >^  >  >^ 

to 
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to  suspend  the  functions  of  their  public  ministry^  and  to  offer  to  hia 
Majesty  their  dismission  until  Madame  Duvivier  should  have  been 
enjoined  to  retract  the  injuries  contained  in  her  letter/  The  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  theatre  were  at  last  obliged  to  submit  to  an 
authority  higher  than  their  own,  yet  not  without  the  aid  of  a  little 
legal  quibbling,  as  that  the  statue  in  question  had  been  presented, 
not  to  their  histrionic  highnesses,  but  to  the  Com^die  Fran^aise 
itself,  which  was  the  property  of  the  King  of  France,  8cc.  &c. 
.  It  is  curious  enough,  in  this  instance,  to  reipark  the  change  of 
circumstances  which  a  few  short  years  had  occasioned.  In  1783^ 
the  actors  are  already  so  indifferent  about  their  great  patron,  the 
idol  of  the  French  theatre,  as  to  talk  coolly  of  turning  his  statue 
into  the  street,  and  the  court,  through  whose  influence  his  body 
was  denied  burial  in  consecrated  ground,  become  the  protectors 
bf  his  image.  A  few  years  more,  and  we  see  the  man  who  gloried 
in  the  reputation  of  being  his  son,  and  whom  we  with  difficulty 
recognise  under  his  revolutionary  title  of  M.  Charles,  (the  ci-devant 
Marquis  de  Villette)  coming  forward  on  the  stage  after  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  tragedy  of  Brutus,  and  haranguing  the  audience  in 
the  following  strain, 

*  Gentlemen,  I  demand,  in  the  name  of  our  country,  that  the  coffin 
of  Voltaire  be  transported  to  Paris;  this  translation  will  be  the  last 
sigh  of  fanaticism.'  The  great  man  who  has  engraven  the  features  of 
Brutus  would  now  have  been  the  first  of  the  defenders  of  the  people. 
The  quacks  of  church  and  state  could  not  pardon  him  for  having  un- 
masked them,  they  therefore  persecuted  him,  even  to  his  dying  groan. 
On  the  eve  of  his  death,  the  court  sent  him  a,  lettre.de  cachet,  the 
parliament  a  decret  de  prise  de  corps,  the  priests  condemned  him  to  th# 
dogs.  It  is  for  Romans,  for  Frenchmen  like  ypurselves,  to  expiate  so 
many  outrages,  it  is  for  you  to  demand  that  the  ashes  of  Voltaire  be 
deposited  in  the  basilic  of  St.  Genevieve.* 

'  II  e^  assez  Strange,'  shrewdly  observes  our  Baron  on  another 
occasion,  (when  relating  die  refusal  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris  to 
suffer  d'Alembert  to  be  buried  within  the  walls  of  bis  pari^ 
church,) — '  II  est  assez  etrange  que  ces  jAiilosophes  trouvent  taut 
de  plaisir  d  ^tre  dans  T^glise  apr^s  leur  mort,  et  tant  de  gloire  i 
n'y  fetre  pas  de  leur  vivant.' 

Voltaire's  reputation  as  an  historian  was  somewhat  severely 
assailed  by  the  Abbe  Mably  in  his  essay  Sur  la  Manitre  d^icrire 
rHistoire.  This  attack  appears  to  have  excited  equal  indignation 
and  astonishment  among  the  disciples  of  the  patriarch,  at  the  time 
it  was  made ;  and  they  take  hold  on  one  particular  expression  o( 
the  critic's,  who  says,  quHl  ne  voyaitpas  au  bout  deson  nez,  witk 
an  eagerness  which  serves  to  prove  that  they  were  in  ^secret  at  least 
as  much  stung  by  the  reflection  as  they  affect  to  be  offended  at  the 

coarseness 
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coarseness  with  which  it  is  conveyed.  Mably  hated  the  pbjIo^CH 
phersy  and  M'as  hated  by  them.  '  What  a  scandal  for  pliilnsophy 
and  philosophers  !  M.  TAbbe  de  Mably  has  just  rect?ived  tlie  most 
glorious  homage  to  which  a  man  of  letters  can  pretend/  This 
homage  was  the  request  made  to  him  by  Frank Ini  a: id  Adams,  in 
the  name  of  Congress,  to  prepare  ^projet  for  th^  Cunstitutiou  of 
the  United  States.  The  labours  of  constitution-mongers  were 
not  quite  so  cheap  or  so  common  in  1 783  as  they  have  been  since, 
or  the  honour  would  not  have  excited  so  great  a  degree  of  jealousy. 
As  it  is,  it  gives  occasion  to  some  iuuocent  pleasantry  at  the  Abb6's 
expense.  *  A  en  juger  par  le  ton  de  son  dernier  onvrar^Oj  il  n'eat 
pas  k  craindre  au  moins  que  ce  moderne  Solon  rende  110&  bons  ulliea 
trop  polis.'  Notwithstanding  this  enmity  to  the  man,  tlit^  char  acter 
of  his  writings  seems  to  be  given  with  candour,  in  the  ai  lit  Ic  w  bicU 
treats  of  his  Eloge  Historique,  by  the  Abbe  Brizard.  A  fact  is 
here  recorded  singular  enough  to  deserve  notice.  It  w  as  the  A  bhe 
deMafbly  who,  in  1743,  negociated  secretly  at  Paris  uiiti  tiie  King 
of  Prussia's  minister,  and  who  prepared  the  treaty  of  which  Voltaire 
was  the  bearer  to  the  court  of  that  sovereign.  Thus  it  happened  that 
't^vo  men  of  letters,'  (and  those^it  maybe  added,  afterwards  notorious 
by  their  literary  feuds,)  *  without  any  public  character,  were  charged 
with  this  negociation  by  which  the  whole  face  of  Europe  wa» 
destined  to  be  changed.'  Upon  the  whole,  the  present  generation 
will  not  be  so  slow  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  Mably's  censure 
on  the  historical  talent  of  Voltaire  as  that  in  which  he  wrote;  but 
Mably  himself  has  since  been  judged  with  admirable  precision. 
The  decided  enemy  of  the  philosophes,  and  setting  out  from  a 
quarter  diametrically  opposite  to  that  from  which  they  directed 
their  efforts,  he  mainly  contributed  to  the  same  end.  The  blind 
admiration  of  antiquity,  and  the  furious  zeal  for  innovation,  equally 
tended  to  the  disparagement  of  all  existing  establishments;  'TAbb^ 
de  Mably  suivait  done,  ainsi  que  les  aulres  6crivains,  une  marche 
destructive,  et  contribuait,  sans  le  savoir,  k  afFaiblir  les  liens  d^ji 
us^s  qui  unissaient  encore  les  membres  d'une  vieille  soci^te.'* 

Not  only  Hume,  but  Gibbon,  and  even  Robertson,  are  handled 
with  severity  by  this  inexorable  censor.  Of  the  former  he  says, 
*  Was  ever  any  thhig  more  tiresome  than  one  Mr,  Gibbon,  who,  in 
his  eferwa/  history  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  suspends  his  slow  and 
insipid  narrative  every  instant,  to  explain  to  you  the  causes  of  the 
facts  you  are  about  to  read?'  &c.  &c.  After  this,  we  were  not 
a  little  diverted  at  meeting  with  the  following  anecdote,  which 
«erves  (as  Grimm  says)  to  explain  very  satisfactorily  the  reason  of 
Mably's  bitterness  against  one  Mr.  Gibbon.     Mably  and  Gibbon 
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happened  to  dine  together,  in  a  large  company,  at  M.  de  Fonce- 
magne*s.      The  conversation  turned  almost  entirely  on  history. 
The   Abb6,  beifig  a  profound  politician,  applied  it  to  the  ex- 
isting ministry,  and,  *  as  by  character,  humour,  and  the  habit  of 
admiring  Livy,  he  has  learned  to  value  nothing  but  the  republican 
system,  he  began  to  boast  of  the  excellence  of  republics,  persuaded 
that  the  learned  Englishman  would  approve,  and  admire  above  all 
things,  the  depth  of  genius  which  had  inspired  a'Frenchman  with 
the  power  of  appreciating  all  these  advantages;'  but  so  it  happened 
that  Mr,  Gibbon,  by  some  extraordinary  blunder  of  nature,  as 
the  Abb6  must  have  thought  it  in  an  Englishman,  had  the  misfor** 
tune  not  to  enter  into  all  his  opinions ;  on  the  contrary, 
*  He  generously  undertook  the  defence  of  monarchical  government; 
The  Abbe  tried   to  convince  him  by  I'lte-Ldve,  and  by  certain  argu- 
ments of  Plutarch's  in  favour  of  the  Spartans ;  but  Mr.  Gibbon,  en- 
dowed with  the  most  happy  memory,  and  having  all  the  facts  present 
to  his  recollection,  soon  led  the  conversation  himself.    The  Abb6  fell 
into  a  passion,  and  said  bitter  things;  the  Englishman,  preserving  hi» 
native  phlegm,  took  every  advantage,  and  pressed  his  adversary  with  so 
much  the  more  success  as  his  wrath  rendered  him  more  and  mor» 
confused.    The  conversation  gi^ew  warm,  and  M.  de  Foncemagne  afc 
last  put  an  end  to  it  by  rising  from  the  table  and  passing  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  nobody  was  disposed  to  renew  it.' 

Of  the  soundness  and  pertinacity  of  Mably's  judgment,  M. 
Cerutti  gives  a  curious  example.  He  believed  that  the  English 
constitution  would  not  last  ten  years  longer,  and  that  the  Senate  of 
Sweden  would  endure  for  ever.  The  work  in  which  he  made^this 
grand  prophecy  was  not  yet  out  of  the  press  when  the  Senate  of 
Sweden  had  ceased  to  exist.  When  the  news  was  brought  him, 
he  answered,  *  The  King  of  Sweden  may  change  his  country j  but 
not  my  book  !* 

The  following  letter  of  Diderot's,  *  to  his  friend  Mademoiselle 
Voland,'  affords  an  agreeable  specimen  of  his  talent,  and  as  it 
enables  us  at  the  same  time  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  Baron 
de  Grimm  himself,  we  hail  it  as  a  choice  morsel. 

. . . '  About  seven  o'clock,  the  company  sat  down  to  cards,  but  M.  le 
Roi,  Grinun,  the  Abbe  Galiani,  and  myself  preferred  conversation.  Qb  ^ 
now,  1  will  make  you  acquainted  with  the  Abbe,  whom,  perhaps^  you. 
have  hitherto  considered  only  as  an  agreeable  man.  I  assure  you  he  is- 
something  better.  The  discourse  between  Grimm  and  M.  le  Roi^ 
turned  on  the  genius  which  creates,  and  the  method  which  disposes. 
Grimm  detests  method;  it  is  according  to  him,  the  pedantry  of  litera- 
ture ;  those  who  can  do  nothing  but  methodize,  might  as  well  remain 
idle;  and  those  who  can  receive  instruction  only  from  methodical 
arrangement,  mi^ht  as  well  remain  ignomnt. — But  it  is  method  which 
gives  a  subject  its  real  valuti— And  which  also  spoils  it. — Without 
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method  we  should  make  no  improvement — Except  by  taking  mord 
trouble,  and  that  would  be  all  the  better.  They  said  many  other 
things  which  I  i^hall  not  mention  to  you,  and  they  might  still  have  said 
many  more,  if  the  Abbe  Galiani  had  not  thus  interrupted  them. 

*  My  friends,  I  recollect  a  fable,  pray  hear  it :  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
rather  long,  but  it  will  not  tire  you. 

*  One  day,  in  the  depth  of  a  forest,  a  cuckoo  and  a  nightingale  en- 
tered into  a  contest  on  the  subject  of  singing.  Each  of  tbem  valued 
his  own  talent.  What  bird,  says  the  cuckoo,  is  capable  of  a  strain  so 
easy,  so  simple,  so  natural,  and  so  distinctly  measured  as  mine  ?  And 
what  bird,  said  the  nightingale,  has  one  more  sweet,  more  varied,  more 
brilliant,  more  airy,  and  more  tender  than  I  have  ?  I  boast  but  few 
notes,  said  the  cuckoo,  but  they  have  both  weight  and  order,  and  the 
memory  easily  retains  them.  I  love  singing,  replied  the  nightingale, 
but  [  am  always  new«  I  charm  the  forest,  but  you  sadden  it.  You 
4ue  so  attached  Co  the  lesson  taught  you  by  yotir  mother  that  ^ou  dar« 
Aot  venture  a  note  which  you  have  not  learnt  from  her.  As  to  myself, 
I  acknowledge  no  master,  I  laugh  at  all  rules,  and  it  is  when  I  infringe 
tbem  most,  that  I  am  most  admired*  What  comparison  is  there  be»> 
<ween  your  tedious  method  and  my  happy  deviations  from  it! 

*  The  cuckoo  frequently  endeavoured  to  interrupt  him,  but  night» 
iagftles  are  for  ever  singing  and  never  listening,  which  is,  indeed,  some^ 
what  their  defect.  Our  songster,  drawn  on  by  his  ideas,  followed  them, 
with  rapidity,  without  troubling  himself  about  the  answew  of  his  rivaU 
Nevertheless,  after  many  sayings  and  countejrsayings,  they  agreed  to 
refer  the  dispute  to  the  judgment  of  a  third  animal.  A  good  judge  is 
not  to  be  found  without  difficulty;  and  they  flew  about  in  ^}ftrf 
direction  to  seek  one. 

*  They  ^ere  traversing  a  meadow  when  they  perceived  an  ass  parti- 
^^^y  grave  and  solemn :  from  the  creation  of  that  species,  none  had 
ever  wora^ such  long  ears.  Good,  said  the  cuckoo,  when  he  saw  hi m, 
how  lucky  we  are!  our  quarrel  is  a  business  of  ears,  there  is  our  judge, 
— made  on  purpose  for  us. 

'  The  ms  was  grasing — it  never  came  hito  his  head  that  he  was  one 
day  to  be  a  judge  of  music;  but  time  works  many  prodigies.  Our  twa 
birds  humble  themselves  before  him,  compliment  him  on  his  gravity 
and  his  judgmeat,  idform  him  of  the  subject  of  their  dispute,  and 
intreat  hun  to  hear  and  decide;  but  the  ass,  scarcely  turning  his  head| 
and  oat  losing  a  single  mouthful,  makes  a  sign  to  them  with  his  ear^ 
that  he  is  hungry,  and  does  not  to-day  hold  his  court  of  justice.  The 
birds  continue  to  tatreat,  the  ass  continues  to  graze«  There  were  som« 
trees  on  Che  borders  of  the  meadow :  well,  said  he,  (after  he  had  satis» 
fied  his  appetite,)  do  you  go  there,  and  I  will  come  to  you  ;  you  may 
mg  while  i  digest ;  1  will  listen,  and  then  give  you  my  opinion.  Thtt 
birds  take  wiag  and  perch  themselves.  The  ass  follows  with  the  air 
aed  step  of  a  chief  justice  crossing  the  hall;  he  arrives,  stretches  him- 
self on  tlie  ground^  and  says,  Begin,  the  court  is  attentive. 

'  The  cuckoo  said.  My  lord,  not  a  wordof  my  reasoning  is  to  be  lost; 
tomder  wdi  the  character  of  my  song,  and  above  all,  d«jign  to  observe 
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the  art  and  metliod  of  it:  then  bridling  his  head  and  clapping  his- 
wings,  he  sang,  cuckoo,  cuckopy  cuckooctckoo !  and  having  combined 
these  notes  in  every  possible  rtianner,  he  was  silent. 

*  Then  the  nightingale,  without  any  preamble,  displays  his  voice, 
soars  in  the  boldest  modulations;  in  strains  the  most  new  and  uncom- 
inon ;  in  fine  cadences,  ad  libitums,  and  notes  hetd  out  to  an  astonish- 
ing length  ;  sometfmes  the  nofesare  heard  to  descend  and  murmur  in  the 
bottom  of  his  throat,  like  the  ritulet  which  loses  itself  among  the  peb- 
bles ;  then  again  they  rise  and  swell  by  degrees  trU  they  fill  the  air  and 
remain  as  if  suspended  in  it;  he  was  successively  sweet,  light,  brilliant, 
and  pathetic ; — bat  his  song  was  not  calculated  to  please  every  one. 

*  Led  on  by  his  enthusiasm,  he  would  have  sung  to  this  day,  but  the 
ass,  after  having  yawned  fearfully  several  times,  stopped  him  and  said, 
I  do  not  doubt  but  that  what  you  have  been  singing  is  very  fine,  but  I 
don't  understand  it;  it  appears  to  me  out  of  the  way,  confused,  and 
unconnected;  you  are,  perhaps,  more  learned  than  your  rival,  but  he 
is  more  methodical  than  you,  and  for  my  part,  I  am  for  method. 

*  Then  the  Abbe,  addressing  himself  to  M.  le  Roi,  and  pointing  to 
Grimm,  there,  said  he,  is  the  nightingale,  you  are  the  cuckoo,  and  I 
mm  the  ass  who  determines  the  cause  in  your  favour^    Good  night.' 

One  of  the  most  constant  friends  and  correspondents  of  the  Abb6 
Galiani,  during  his  residence  at  Naples,  \vas>the  celebrated  Madame 
d'Epinay,  the  author  of  the  ^  Conversations  of  Emily/  and  of  ^er 
works  much  talked  of  in  their  day.  The  following  letter  by  iWi 
1ady>  as  introductive  of  a  curious  subject  of  philosophical  discussioo^ 
was  thought  worthy,  by  M.  de  Grimm,  of  being  inserted  in  his; 
correspondence.  It  is  written  in  a  very  lively  strain  of  familiar 
pleasantry.  We  will  not  injure  its  natural  grace  and  elegance  by  a 
translation. 

*  C'est  certainement,  mon  cher  charmant  Abb^,  une-  correspondtncc 
unique  que  la  n6tre.  Nous  nous  6crivons  toutes  les  semaines  des 
Jettres  de  trois  ou  quatre  pages,  dans  lesquelles  on  ne  trouve  autre 
chose,  sinon,  je  me  porte  bien,  je  suis  malade,  je  suis  gaie,  je  suis  triste, 
il  fait  chaud,  il  fait  froid,  un  tel  est  parti,  un  autre  arrive,  &c. ;  et  nous 
sommes  conteus  de  nous  corame  des  rois,  nous  nous  trouvons  de  Tesprit 

.  comme  quatre.  Si  par  hasard  ui>  courier  manque,  voilk  des  plaintes, 
des  cris;  il  semble  que  tout  soit  perdu.  Savez-vous  que  je  commence 
^  penser  que  nous  sommes  bien  plus  heureux  que  nou«  ne  le  croyons  ? 
Puisque  vous  Tetcs  de  ma  meilleure  sante,  je  vous  dirai  qu'elle  cberaine 
vers  la  robustidte;  et  pour  vous  donner  de  nouveau,  j  ajouterai  que  je 
me  remets  non  h  travailler,  mais  a  penser,  et  si  ce  boa  6tat  dure,  je  ne 
desespbre  pas  depouvoir  continuer  mes  Dialogues  sur  TEducation.  II 
faut  que  je  vous  communique  qaelques  unes  des  id^es  qui  tout  en  r^vanC^ 
m'ont  pass6  par  la  t^te.  Je  me  suis  demandu  pourquoi  les  animaux, 
qui  jusqu'  k  present  sont  bien  nos  tr^s-humbles  serviteurs,  s'avisent  de 
naitre  avec  le  degre  de  perfectibilite  qui  leur  est  propre,  tandis  que 
Tesp^ce  huihaine  travaille  depuis  la  naissance  jusqu'k  la  mort  pour 
n'atteittdre  qu'au  degre  qui  lui  est  propre ;  et  puis  je  me  suis  demande 
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si  Tavantage  6tait  pour  eux  ou  pour  nous.  Avant  de  vous  dire  ma 
ceponse,  il  faut  que  vous  sachiez  que  j'ai  fait  mes  deux  questions  k  un 
Jiomrae  d'esprit,  k  un  savant,  qui,  au  lieu  de  r^soudre  le  probl^me,  m'a 
dit :  Lisez  un  livre  de  Bordeu  qui  vient  de  paraitre.  Lire !  moi  lire  ! 
ai-je  dit.  Jamais*  Des  faits  t*ant  qu'on  voudra;  mais  en  fait  de  rai* 
sonnemcnt,  je  ne  lis  qut;  dans  ma  t^te.     J'ai  devine  tout  ce  que  je  sais, 

€t  je  devinerai  ce  que  je  ne  sais  pas En  verite,  I'Abbe,  il^  a 

des  moraens  oil  je  suis  assez  foUe,  assez  vaine  pojur  croire  que  j'ai 
devioe  le  monde.  Je  n'ai  pourtant  pas  tout  k  fait  devine  a  moi  toute 
seule  la  reponse  k  ma  premiere  question.  J'ai  bien  dit,  c'est  que 
•chaque  espece  u'animaux  n'est  occupee  que  de  ce  qui  Itii  est  propre ; 
niais-cela  ne  me  satisfeit  pas.  J'en  ai  parle  au  |xhilosophe  (a  qui,  par 
parenth^se,  vous  devez  toujours  une  reponse) ;  il  m'a  d.it :  J'y  ai  r^ve 
plus  d'utt  jour.  C'est  que  chaque  esp^e  d'animaux  a  son  organe 
predominaut  qui  Ja  s^bjugue,  etx}Ue  I'homme  a  tous  les  siens  dans  un 
degre  de  faculte  combipee,  dont  ]e  centre  est  la  t^te  et  la  pensee.  II 
m'apporta  un  exemple,  mokj'^  ne pui^  pas  pom  le  dire,  torn  le  dccinerez' . .  • 

Notwithstanding  which,  Madame  d'Epinay  goes  on  to  explain 
the  example  at  which  she  requires  her  correspondent  to  guess,  in 
terms,  not,  perhaps,  too  plain  for  a  female  philosopher  writing  to 
a  friend  of  the  other  sex,  hut  which  we  had  rather  be  excused 
from  repeating.  This  is  followed  by  a  forjnfil  dissertation  on  the 
question,  ^  Pourquoi  THomuie  ne  nait  pas,  CQUune  les  animaux, 
avec  le  degr6  de  per^ction  qui  Jui  est  pr^pre^?'  which  qontainS'Some 
ingenious  XhoMghts  ver^  wqII  expessed.  The  wrjiter  is  of  opinion, 
'  comme  I'a  dit  I'Abb^  G^liani,  that  most  animals  have  a  predomi- 
naat  organ,  ^  un  ^^rgane  predominant  qui  les  subjugue  et  qui  deter- 
mine exclusivement  leur  instinct' — and  that  although  this  is  not  a 
mle  without  exception,  yet,  even  at  this  time  of  day,  so[^isticated 
as  we  are  become  by  some  of  our  social  institutions,  we  frequently 
meet  with  men  who  seem  to  be  determined,  by  an  invincible  influ- 
e»ce,  to  apply  themselves  to  one  single  subject,  and  who  would  be 
incapable  of  succeeding  in  any  other  course.  An  hundred  thousand 
to  one,  if  La  Fontaine  had  not  written  fables,  nor  Gessner  Idylls, 
neither  of  them  would  ever  have  done  any  thing.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, she  adds,  that  men  who  have  applied  themselves  J^ll  their  life 
au  bet  esprit y  or  to  any  other  art  whatever,  are  seldom  fit  for  any 
thing  else.;  and  therefore  that  Madame  de  T^cin  was  more  philo- 
sophically just  than  she  had  any  notion  of  being,  when  she  called 
Ae  literary  floea  who  frequented  her  liouse,  (among  whom  were 
FoDtenelle,  La  Mothe,  &c.)  *  scs  bptes;  after  which  she  proceeds 
to  tell  a  story  of  Montesquieu, 

'  Which,'  says  she,  *  one  would  iiardly  have  expected  froqj  his  phi- 
losophy, but  which  his  friend  the  Abbe  Quesnel  has  related  to  me 
twenty  times.  He  had  begged  him,  on  going  to  visit  his  estates,  to 
wpeantend  the  education  of  his  son,  whom  he  had  just  placed  at  ihe 
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College  de  Harcourt^  On  his  return  to  Paris,  the  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  ask  the  worthy  ecclesiastic  how  his  young  friend  went  on.  His 
morak  ? — such  as  leave  nothing  to  he  wished. — His  character  ? — mild 
and  engaging.  So  far,  paternal  tenderness  seemed  to  enjoy  the  most 
entire  satisfaction.  The  Abbe  thought  he  might  add  to  it  by  informing 
him  that  the  young  man's  masters  were  extremely  well  pleased  with 
his  application,  that  he  had  a  great  taste  for  the  sciences,  and  espe- 
cially for  natural  history,  in  which  last  he  had  made  a  progress  quite 
astonishing  for  his  years.  At  these  words,  M.  de  Montesquieu  turned 
pale,  and  threw  himself  on  a  sopha  with  all  the  marks  of  profound 
despair.  "  Ah,  my  friend,  you  have  killed  me !  So  all  my  hopes  then 
are  lost !  You  know  the  project  I  had  formed  for  this  child,  the  office 
to  which  I  destined  him;  ^tis  all  over,  he  will  never  be  any  thing  but  a 
man  of  letters,  an  original  like  myself,  and,  do  all  we  can,  we  shall 
never  make  a  better  thing  of  hfm."  Half  the  prediction  was  accom- 
plished :  M.  le  Baron  de  Montesquieu  lives  on  his  estate  in  obscurity, 
occupied  with  beads  and  butterflies ;  for  to  his  taste  for  natural  his- 
tory is  superadded  a  devotion  very  outrageous  and  extremely  puncti^ 
lious/ 

Madame  d'Epinay's  intimacy  with  Rousseau  commenced,  we 
are  told,  in  the  brilliant  days  of  her  youth  aUid  fortune.  She  had 
been  early  married  to  a  farmer-general,  by  whose  extreme  frivolity 
of  character  and  conduct,  all  their  wealth  was  soon  dissipated,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  which  she  passed  separate  from  her 
husband,  she  was  condemned  to  comparative  indigence.  Tlie 
reader  of  Rousseau's  Confessions  may  possibly  remember  the  part 
which  the  philosopher  attributes  to  this  lady,  and  to  M:  de  Grimm, 
iti  the  singular  melodrame  of  his  life,  and  it  is  certainly  extremely 
fortunate  for  the  reputation  of  both,  that  this  correspondence  has 
been  at  length  published,  since  it  affords  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing  the  other  side  of  this  delicate  question. 

Rousseau  was  as  desperately  in  love  with  Madame  d*Epinay  as 
he  was  with  every  woman  who  admitted  him  into  her  society.  She 
loaded  him  with  benefits  which  were  conferred, 

*  not  only  with  all  the  delicacy  of  the  tenderest  friendship,  but  even 
with  that  refinement  of  cares  and  attentions  which  the  original  sautage- 
Tie  of  the  philosopher  seemed  to  exact.  He  appeared  at  first  deeply 
affected ;  but,  shortly  after,  believiYig  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  jealous 
of  his  friend  M.  de  Grimm,  he  repaid  his  benefactress  with  the  blackest 
ingratitude,  and  the  man  whom  he  thought  the  object  of  her  preference  , 
to  himself,  was  nu  longer  anything  in  his  eyes  but  the  most  unjust  and 
most  perfidious  of  beings.' 

Such  a  picture  is  presented  to  us  of  this  lady's  character  and 
genius  as,  we  cannot  but  think,  savours  a  little  of  the  partiality  of  a 
quondam  admirer.  We  select  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to, 
"what  in  courtesy  we  will  call^  her  religious  creed^  as  a  specimen 

of 
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of  the  softened  toi»  assumed  by  the  more  liberal  and  respectable 
of  the  philosophical  party,  when  the  heat  of  the  encyclopedistic 
war  wai  over,  and  they  had  leisure  to  look  round  and  reflect  on  the 
too  probable  consequences  of  the  zeal  they  had  displayed  in  the 
cause  of  infidelity. 

*  Superior  to  all  prejudices,  nobody  knew  better  than  herself  what 
tespect  a  woman,  ought  to  have  for  public  opinion,  even  the  most  fu- 
tile. She  entertained  for  our  ancient  usages  and  our  modern  manners 
all  the  complaisance  and  consideration  that  could  be  expected  from  an 
ordinary  woman.  Though  itlway^  an  invalid,  and  confined  within 
doors,  she  was  ever  scrupulously  attentive  in  dressing  herself  after  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  Without  belief  in  any  catechism  but  that  of  good 
ief»e,  she  never  failed  to  receive  the  sacraments  with  the  best  grace  in 
tlje  world,  however  'painful  this  disagreeable  ceremony  might  be  to  her,  as 
often  as  decency,  or  the  scruples  of  her  family,  appeared  to  demand  it. 
We  Iiave^ allowed  ourselves  to  doubt  whether  there  wight  not  be  as  much 
ttrength  of  mind  in  receiving  them  under  such  circwnstances  as  in  refusing 
them  after  the  manner  of  so  inany  great  philosophers/ 

Some  years  before  the  death  of  this  female  disciple,  indeed,  we 
find  that  the  leaders  of  the  sect  already  began  to  doubt  the  policy  of 
the  course  they  had  taken,  even  with  a  view  to  the  propagation  of 
their  own  opinions.  Speaking  of  the  extraordinary  display  of  zeal 
with  which  the  jubilee  had  been  solemnized,  in  1776,  the  Baron 
asks, 

*  Cette  effervescence  religieuse  prouverait-elle  que  la  philosophic  n'a 
pas  encore  fait  tout  !e  progr^  dont  on  s'etait  flatte  ?  Peut-etreJ — *  It  is 
not  impossible,'  he  adds,  '•  that  piety  may  have  had  less  to  do  in  these 
transports  of  zeal  than  the  ill-humour  which  has  for  some  time  past 
begun  to  be  entertained  against  the  sect  of  philosophers,  who  will  not  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  any  other  God  than  la  l^ert6  et  le produit  net' 
— *  It  would  be  pleasant  enough  if  philosophy  should  thus  have  con- 
tributed, without  intending  it,  to  rekindle  the  faith  of  the  age.  This 
jubilee,  said  one  of  our  philosophers,  has  retarded  the  empire  of  reason 
more  than  twenty  years.  No  matter,  we  have  cut  down  a  vast  forest 
of  prejudices — Et  wild  donc^  Monsieur,  answered  a  lady,  d*otl  nous 
viennent  tant  de  fagots/ 

Having  mentioned  Rousseau  and  his  demtlis  with  our  Baron,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  collect  what  further  is  said  with  reference 
to  the  subject  in  these  volumes,  from  which  it  will  appear,  that  his 
supposed  intrigue  with  Madame  d'Epinay  was  not  the  only  ground 
of  the  philosopher's  disagreement  with  his  ancient  friend.  The 
following  observations  occur  in  speaking  of  the  second  part  of 
the  Confessions. 

*  What  must  afford  infinite  consolation  to  all  who  are  calumniated  in 
this  work,  is  that  the  work  itself,  with  all  its  seductive  qualities,  con- 
loins  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  author's  folly  and  the  absurd  injustice 
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of  most  of  h»  Tision^.  One  oi  those  men  whom  be  seems  to  havo  once 
loved  the  mo6t  tenderiy,  oni*  t-^  bale  him  alterwani^  with  the  most 
e&tra%agafit  violroce,  is  M.  de  Grimm  ;  hot  as  soon  as  the  complaints 
which  be  allows  himself  to  throw  out  against  him  with  m*  much  biUer- 
ness  asstime  a  determined  shape,  as  botm  as  he  seeks  to  justify  him^elf,  in 
iome  sort,  tor  the  injuries  of  which  he  accuses  him,  he  finds  nothing  to 
bring  forward  but  actions  in  thenideives  the  mus>t  inditkfrent,  petty 
broib,  the  true  miseries  of  society,  from  which  bis  im<i^nation,  clouded 
by  gloomy  vapours,  raises  the  most  criminal  plots,  the  most  unnatural 
conspiracies;  this  folly  is  carried  so  £ar  as  to  persuade  him  that  M.  de 
Grimm,  from  the  retirement  of  his  study,  had  leagued  himself  with  the 
reigning  powers  to  make  M.  de  Choi>eul  undertake  the  conquest  of 
C(jr»ica,  merely  that  he  might  prevent  Jean  Jacques  from  being  its 
legislator/ 

One  of  the  proofs  of  Grimm's  allied  coospiracy  against  the 
unhappy  philosopher  is  of  a  very  seriotis  nattire  indeea.  Speaking 
in  bis  Coofessioos  of  the  scheme  of  a  journey  on  foot,  through 
Italy,  with  Diderot  and  Grimm,  be  adds — ^  the  whole  plan  came 
to  nothing  but  the  determination  of  performing  a  journey  in  writ- 

2y  in  which  Grimm  found  no  pleasure  equal  to  that  of  putting 
sorts  of  impieties  in  the  mouth  of  Diderot,  and  thrusting  me 
into  the  Inquisition  instead  of  him.  Can  any  thing  be  imagined 
more  black  and  treacherous  r*  However,  the  fact  is  here  explained 
very  diiferently.  It  seem:>  the  Baron  de  Hoi  bach  was  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  actors  in  this  romantic  tour,  and  it  was  settled  that  he 
should  stumble  and  fall  into  a  pit  while  preaching  prudence  to  his 
friend  Diderot ;  tliat  Diderot  himself  should  get  into  the  clutches  of 
the  niquisition  at  Rome;  Rousseau  under  the  leads  (sc*us  les  plonibs) 
at  Venice;  and  that  M.  Grimm,  driven  to  despair  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  bis  friends,  should  lose  bis  senses,  and  be  shut  up  iu  the 
madhouse  at  Turin.  '  Voii^  la  seule  version  veritable,  et  Ton  notis 
saura  gi^  sans  doute  des  recherches  que  notis  avons  faites  pour  la 
r^tablir  dans  toute  son  integrity.' 

Another  of  poor  Roitsseau's  tracasserieSy  related  in  this  volume, 
IS  so  divertingly  characteristic,  that  we  caimot  forbear  from  giving 
the  history  of  it  as  we  find  it.  It  is  related  by  one  of  the  actors  in 
the  famous  tour  just  described,  and  of  whom  we  shall  say  more 

shortly,  M.  le  Baron  de  Holbach. 

* 

*  You  would  never  guess  at  the  scene  which  occasioned  our  rupture. 
He  dined  at  my  house  with  Piderot,  Saint  Lambert,  Mannontel,  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  and  a  Cure  who  aftttr  dinner  read  a  tragedy  to  us  of  his 
own  composition.  It  was  preceded  by  a  discourse  on  theatrical  works 
in  general.  He  thus  distinguished  comedy  from  tragedy.  The  business 
of  a  comedy,  said  he,  is  always  a  marriage ;  and  that  of  a  tragedy,  a 
murder.  All  the  intrigue  turns  on  this  question — shall  the>  marry,  or 
Btiull  they  not  marry?— shall  they  kill,  or  shall  they  not  kill? — They 
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shall  many,  they  shall  kill,  and  so  ends  the  first  act.  They  shall  not 
marry,  they  shall  not  kill,  concludes  the  second  act.  A  new  means  of 
marrying  and  of  killing  presents  itself,  which  is  the  substance  of  the 
third  act.  A  new  difficulty  arises  and  prevents  the  marriage  and  the 
murder,  and  this  forms  the  fourth  act.  At  length,  wearied  with  the  con- 
test, they  marry  and  they  kill,  which  completes  the  piece. — We  found 
tbis  exposition  so  original,  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  give  a  serious 
answer  to  the  questions  of  the  author.  Jean  Jacques  had  not  spoken  a 
Word,  had  not  smiled  for  a  single  moment,  had  not  moved  from  his 
chair,  when  all  at  once  he  started  up  like  a  madman  and  darting  towards 
the  Cure,  he  snatched  his  manuscript,  threw  it  on  the  ground,  and  said 
to  the  terrified  author  :  **  Your  piece  is  worth  nothing — your  discourse 
is  wild  and  ridiculous,  all  these  gentlemen  are  laughing  at  you ;  begone, 
and  preach  at  home  V — The  Cure  then  rose,  not  less  furious  than  Jean 
Jacques,  poured  forth  every  possible  imprecation  against  his  adviser;  and 
from  imprecations  .would  have  gone  to  blows  and  to  the  murder  which 
constitutes  tragedy,  if  we  had  not  separated  them.  Rousseau  left  us  in 
a  rage  which  has  not  yet  subsided.  Diderot,  Grimm  and  I,  have  vainly 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  him,  he  always  flies  from  us.  Soon  after,  those 
misfortunes  befel  him,  in  which  we  had  no  share,  except  by  the  affli^* 
tion  they  occasioned  us.  He  considered  this  very  affliction  as  a  jest,  and 
his  misfortunes  as  our  work.  He  imagined,  that  we  had  armed  the  Par- 
liament, Versailles,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  England,  and  all  Europe 
against  him.  It  was  necessary  to  renounce,  not  admiring  and  pitying 
him,  but  loving  him,  and  telling  him,  that  we  loved  him.' 

The  ciiaracter  of  Rousseau's  extraordinary  work,  his  Confessions, 
seems  to  be  appreciated  with  the  degree  of  good  sense  which  we 
might  expect,  but  with  more  good  feeling  than  is  always  to  be 
found,  in  these  pages.  It  will  recal  to  some  of  our  readers  the  ob- 
servations on  the  same  production  which  are  contained  in  a  little 
work  before  referred  to,  and  particularly  noticed  in  one  of  the  late 
numbers  of  this  Review. 

*  While  we  allow,'  says  the  writer  of  the  article,  *  that  these  memoirs 
are  full  of  inequalities,  extravagancies,  frivolous  details,  insipidities^ 
and  (if  you  please)  of  falsehoods,  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  recog- 
nise in  them  the  author's  intention  to  shew  himself  to  his  readers  such  as 
hci^ally  was,  or  as  he  really  believed  himself  to  be;  and  with  such  an 
intention,  there  is  necessarily  combined  a  degree  of  interest  which  is 
essential  to  the  very  nature  of  the  work ;  the  account  which  a  man  like 
Rousseau  renders  to.  himself  for  his  most  secret  sentiments,  for  the 
origin  of  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  affections,  however  defective  it  may 
be,  and  whatever  prejudices  may  mingle  themselves  with  it,  will  always 
afford  salutary  instruction  on  the  art  of  self-observation.  How  many 
imeresting  scenes,  how  many  forgotten  feelings  of  our  infancy  and  of 
our  early  youth,  does  not  the  reading  of  these  memoirs  bring  back  to 
our  recollection !  And  who  is  there  so  unhappy  as  not  to  feel  the  charm 
Attached  to'the  recovery  of  those  obliterated  traces  ? 

Jours 
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Jours  channaBS,  quand  je  songe  k  was  bearenx  msUm^ 
Je  pense  remonter  le  fleoTe  de  mes  ans, 
£t  nioii  coear  enchante,  sur  la  riYe  flevrie 
Respire  eocor  Tair  pur  da  matin  de  la  vie.' 

The  ingradtude,  whiefa  he  makes  so  constant  and  hea^  a  subject 
•f  seif-reproachy  is  attributed  radier  to  die  circiunstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  than  to  any  natural  defect  of  character;  his  zealous 
ardour  in  favour  of  savage  life,  to  the  love  of  pavadox;  his  hatred 
ofKterary  men  partly  to  the  same  cause,  and  psntly  to  inu^narj 
sli^ts  and  insults  in  early  life.     His  discourse  which  rec^ved  the 
prize  from  the  academy  of  Dijon,  was  owing  to  the  advice  which 
Diderot  gave,  possibly  in  jest.     The  philosopher  of  Geneva  had  at 
first  decided  to  write  in  favour  of  the  influence  of  letters  on  society, 
but  being  questioned  by  the  encyclopediste,  and  announcing  his 
intention,  '  C'est  le  pont  aux  aiies/  replied  his  adviser,  '  prenez  le 
parti  contraire,  et  vous  verrez  quel  bruit  vous  ferez.'    Tlie  su^es- 
tion  was  adopted ;  and  Rousseau's  disposition  led  him  all  the  rest 
of  hk  life  to  be  a  party  in  the  cause  on  which  he  had  entered  only 
as  an  advocate.    The  success  with  which  this  essay  was  attended, 
first  brought  him  forward  in  that  world  of  letters  which  he  affected 
so  to  despise.    This  event  in  his  career  is  described  with  humour 
and  perhaps  with  justice.     *  Twenty  years  passed  in  being  nothing, 
tormented  his  pnde,  and  embittered  the  earliest  enjoyments  of  hb 
vanity.     He  recollected  that,  when  he  was  clerk  to  M.  Dupin,  he 
was  not  admitted  to  his  employer's  table  in  the  society  of  literary 
men ;  and  he  therefore  entered  the  field  of  literature  in  the  same 
spirit  with  which  Marius  returned  to  Rome,  breathing  vengeance, 
and  remembering  the  marshes  of  Mintumae.'    As  it  is  probable 
that  we  may  not  soon  be  again  in  the  company  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  we  would  willingly  take  leave  of  him  in  good  humour,  and 
dierefore  transcribe  the  following  original  and  characteristic  letter 
to  the  good  woman  who  had  nursed  him  in  childhood.     It  is  dated 
Montmorency,  22d  July,  1761. 

'  Votre  leltre,  ma  ch^re  Jacqueline,  est  venue  r^jouir  mon  coeur 
dans  un  moment  o\i  je  n'etais  gu^re  en  ^tat  d'y  r^pondre ;  je  saisis  un 
temps  de  reldche  pour  vous  remercier  de  votre  souvenir  et  de  votre  ami- 
ti6  qui  me  sera  toujours  ch^re  ;  pour  moi,  je  n'ai  point  cesse  de  penser 
k  vous  et  de  vous  aimer.  Sou  vent  je  me  suis  dit  dans  mes  souffrances, 
que,  si  ma  bonne  Jacqueline  n'eut  pas  pris  tant  de  peine  k  me  conserver 
^tant  petit,  je  n'aurais  pas  souffert  tant  de  maux  6tant  grand.  Soyez 
persuad^e  que  je  ne  cesserai  jamais  de  prendre  le  plus  tendre  inter^t  k 
votre  8ant6  et  k  votre  bonheur,  et  que  ce  sera  toujours  un  vrai  plaisir 

J»our  moi  de  recevoir  de  vos  nouvelles.    Adieu,  ma  ch^re  et  bonne 
acqueline;  je  ne  vous  parle  pas  de  me  sant6  pour  ne  pas  vous  affliger^ 
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que  1e  bon  dieu  conserve  la  v6tre,  et  vous  comble  de  tous  les  biens  que 
sous  dtfsirez. 
*  Votre  pauvre  Jean  Jacques  qui  vous  embrasse  de  tout  son  cteur/ 

The  name  of  the  Baron  de  Holbacb  is  familiar  to  all  who  have 
heard  any  tiling  of  Parisian  society  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
18ih  century,  and  yet  he  is  absolutely  unknown  by  his  works,  and 
most  pei'sons  would  find  it  difficult  to  9ay  upon  what  his  reputation 
for  wit  and  genius  was  particularly  founded.  The  last  volume  of 
this  collet  tion  contains  a  sort  of  memoir  of  his  literary  life  and  cha- 
racter which,  though  evidently  drawn  up  in  the  spirit  of  a  panegy- 
rist, may  tend  to  dissipate  our  ignorance  concerning  them.  *  I  have 
seldom/  says  the  writer,  *  met  with  a  man  more  universally 
learned,  than  M.  de  Holbach;  I  have  never  seen  any  whose  learn- 
lug  was  so  unambitious  or  attended  with  so  little  desire  to  display 
it.    His  knowledge,  like  his  fortune,  was  as  much   fqr  others^ 

as  for  himself,  but  never  for  opinion nobody  would  have 

suspected  that  he  possessed  either,  if  he  could  have  helped  dis- 
covering them  without  injury  to  his  own  enjoyments  and  the  wel- 
fare of  his  friends.'  By  his  labours  he  contributed  essentially  to 
fbe  great  progress  made  in  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy  during  his  life ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  he  was  no  more 
ibat  his  friends  publicly  proclaimed  iiim  the  author  of  a  work  which 
^de  a  great  deal  more  noise  than  it  appears  to  have  deserved,  ihe^ 
'fameux*^ — (this  word,  we  should  recollect,  may  be  taken  in  two 
senses) — Sy^tinie  de  la  Nature.  Of  the  atheistical  principles  con- 
tained in  this  work,  the  writer,  after  entering  his  protest  against 
them,  adds  that  all  who  ]cnew  the  author  owe  him  the  justice  to 
confess  that  no  personal  consideration,  no  selfish  view,  attached 
him  to  this  melancholy^  system.  His  two  other  works,  the  '  iSy^ 
time  Social,  and  *  Morale  Universelle/  in  which  the  author  vainly 
endeavours  to  build  up  new  fortifications  in  the  room  of  those 
which  his  former  eiforts  were  designed  to  demolish,  were  never 
read  by  any  body.  The  poison  was  eagerly  swallowed,  but  no  one 
would  touch  the  antidote.  The  writer  of  this  article  draws  fronx 
die  circumstance  very  grave  and  sensible  reflections,  but  of  a  na- 
ture too  obvious  to  need  repetition.  We  quit  the  memoir  of  the 
author,  to  contemplate  the  portrait  of  the  man,  which  is  very 
agreeably  painted. 

*  He  had  reason  to  believe  in  the  empire  of  reason,  for  his  passions 
(and  the  passions  of  each  individual  are  always  those  by  ^hich  he  judges 
his  fellow-creatures)  were  precisely  such  as  they  ought  to  be  in  order 
lo  give  a  just  ascendancy  to  good  principles.  He  loved  women,  he  was 
^ery  sensible  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  without  being  the  slale 
of  his  inclinations  in  either  respect.  He  was  incapable  of  hating ;  yet  it 
was  not  without  effort  that  he  dissembled  his  natural  abh&rrence  of  priests 
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— in  speaking  ofthtm^  ^sweetness  (f disposition  was  soured  in  spite  of  him' 
4€lf,  his  goodnature  often  gave  way  to  bitterness  and  the  spirit  of  pracoca- 
turn.  One  of  the  most  violent  passions  perhaps  that  occupied  him  du- 
ring all  his  life,  but  above  all  in  the  latter  years  of  it,  was  curiosity;  he 
loved  news  as  a  child  loves  playthings,  and  with  that  sort  of  blindness 
so  natural  to  all  ardent  habits,  he  had  very  little  selection  in  his  appe- 
tite ;  good  or  bad,  false  or  true,  there  was  nothing  that  had  not  some 
attraction  for  him,  there  was  nothing  even  that  he  was  not  immediately 
disposed  to  believe.  It  really  appeared  as  if  he  had  reserved  all  his  cre- 
dulity for  news  gathered  from  the  gazettes  and  in  coSee-houses,  after 
having  refused  it  to  intelligence  from  the  other  world.  He  took  great 
pleasure  int^e  most  minute^  detail  of  circunw^tances,  even  when  their 
falsehood  was  demopstrated.  How  often  was  he  not  displeased  with 
M.  de  Qrimm,  whp  while  they  were  at  dinner,  would  with  a  single 
word,  overthrow  a  whole  history  which  he  had  amused  himself  with  in 
the  morning  under  the  piazzas  of  the  Palais  royal !  "  Now  that  is  so  like 
you  r  he  would  say,  in  a  tone  of  good  humoured  anger ;  "  you  tell  us 
nothing,  and  will  never  believe  any  thing  we  tell  you.*' 

*  M.  d'Holbach  reckoned  among  his  friends  MM.  Helvetius,  Dide- 
rot, d'Alembert,  Condillac,  Turgot,  Buffon,  Rousseau,  and  several 
foreignei-s  worthy  of  being  associated  with  them,  Hume,  Garrick,  the 
Abb6  Galiani,  &c.  If  a  society  so  distinguished  was  calculated  to  give 
additional  strength  to  his  mind,  it  was  with  equal  truth  remarked  that 
among  those  illustrious  men  there  was  hot  one  to  whom  he  could  not 
impart  much  useful  and  curious  information.  He  had  a  fine  library, 
and  the  extent  of  his  memory  enabled  him  to  retain  all  the  knowledge 
with  which  his  studies  had  enriched  it.  He  recollected  without  any 
effort  of  mind  all  that  deserved,  and  much  that  did  not  deserve,  to  be 
remembered.  "  Whatever  system  my  imagination  enables  me  to  invent," 
said  Diderot  to  me  more  than  once,  "  I  am  sure  that  my  friend  Holbach 
will  find  facts  and  authorities  to  justify." 

We  expected  to  have  found  some  entertainment  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  2i  friend  of  the  Baron's  who  accompanied  him  to  England  in 
the  year  1765,  an(l  professes  to  communicate  the  observations 
\vbich  were  made  by  him  during  b^s  tour— but  if  the  Baron  really 
xnaoe  no  odier  obsj^rvations  than  those  which  his  companion  pleases 
to  repeat,  it  must  be  con^s^ed  that  he  was  a  very  unphilosopbicai 
t;raveiler.  A  few  <;ommon-places  on  our  coal  tires,  oijyr  national 
melancholy,  our  gardens,  Ranelagh,  and  Shakspeare,  are  all  we 
can  get  from  him.  The  concluding  reflection  of  the  retailer  of 
these  notable  sayings  is  worth  all  of  them.  *  Apr^s  cela,  voyez 
combien  un  voyageur  at  un  voyageur  se  ressemWent  pen.  Helv6- 
tuis  est  revenu  de  Londres,  fou  k  Her  des  Anglais.  Le  baron  en 
jest  revenu  bien  d^sabus^.'  It  seems  then  that  France  too  had  her 
Sinellfuuguses. 

For  our  disappointment  in  this  instance,  we  are  in  some  mea- 
sure indemnified  by  some  letters  which  appear  to  havie  beea  writteiii 

by 
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by  Grimm  himself  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  are  inserted  in  the 
last  of  these  volumes ;  the  date  of  his  visit  was  1790,  and  the  admi- 
ration which  he  expresses  of  every  thing  English  is  perhaps  a  little 
heightened  by  his  abhorrence  of  the  revolutionary  fashions  of  his 
own  country.  The  temper  of  the  French  reformers  towards  Eng- 
land had  hy  this  time  undergone  a  wonderful  alteration  since  the 
year  1786,  when  he  thus  writes  concerning  it. 

*  We  remember  the  great  revolution  which  M.  Bertin  meditated  when 
he  proposed  in  the  most  serious  manner  possible  to  Louis  XV  to  inocu- 
late the  French  with  the  Chinese  spirit.  Without  suspecting  any  of  our 
present  ministers  of  a  similar  project,  might  we  not  be  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  some  genius  equally  enterprising  with  that  of  M.  Bertin  has 
been  employingitseif  for  these  few  years  past  about  the  means  of  inocu- 
lating us  with  the  English  spirit,  and  that  it  has  even  been  tolerably 
successful  V 

The  picture,  which  follows  tliis  introduction,  of  the  new  state 
of  manners  which  Paris  at  this  time  oned  to  the  prevailing 
anglomanie,  brings  before  us  one  of  the  most  remarkable  symp- 
toms of  that  greater  change  which  was  now  fast  approaching. 
Its  most  striking  feature  is  the  general  institution  of  cliibs,  and 
the  consequent  desertion  of  female  society.  *  If  our  happy  in- 
constancy,' concludes  this  lively  and  sensible  writer,  *  did  not  give 
room  to  hope  that  the  fashion  will  not  be  everlasting,  it  might 
certainly  be  apprehended  that  the  taste  for  clubs  would  lead  insen- 
sibly to  a  very  marked  revolution  both  in  the  spirit  and  morals  of 
the  nation ;  but  that  disposition,  which  we  possess  by  nature,  of 
growing  tired  of  every  thing,  affords  some  satisfaction  in  all  our 
follies,  while  it  ought  to  moderate  the  vanity  with  which  our  sub- 
lime projects  are  so  apt  to  inspire  us.  In  spite  then  *  des  clubs, 
des  wiskisy  des  jockeys,  desfracs  iioirs,  et  de  tout  ce  que  le  magazin 
de  Sykes  offre  de  vases  et  de  meubles  charmanSy  we  may  venture  still 
to  predict  that  we  shall  no  more  become  English  than  we  have 
already  become  Chinese,  however  ingenious  may  have  been  the 
measures  taken  by  M.  Bertin  to  work  this  admirable  metamorpho- 
sis.    AinsisoitMF 

The  anecdote  above  alluded  to  is  contained  in  an  article  on  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Missionaries  of  Pekin. 

*  It  has  long  been  known/ says  the  writer,  *  that  the  publication  of  this 
work  was  owing  to  the  care  olf  M.  Bertin ;  but  what  we  have  hitherto 
been  ignorant  of  is  the  motive  which  had  engaged  him  to  think  of  it ;  it 
is  this — Louis  XV,  who,  as  M.  Schomberg  used  to  say,  was  the  greatest 
philosopher  in  his  kingdom,  sometimes  felt  que  tout  n'alfait  pas  en  France 
ie  mkux  du  monde.  Conversing  with  M.  Bertin  one  day  on  the  necessity 
of  reforming  so  many  abuses,  he  ended  by  observing  to  him  that  they 
shoiild  never  succeed  without  completely  new  modelling  the  spirit  of 
the  nation^  and  begged  him  to  consider  by  what  meai^  this  object  might 

be 
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be  most  surely  attained.  M.  Bertin  pramiiied  to  tbmk  about  it,  and  at 
the  end  ot  some  days  he  came  to  the  king  and  told  him  that  he  thought 
he  had  at  last  discovered  the  secret  of  satisfying  his  majesty's  pattrna\ 
-wishes.  And  what  is  it  ? — 5i/*e,  it  is  to  inoculate  the  French  with  the  Chi" 
nese  spirit, — The  king  found  this  idea  so  bright,  that  he  apprfived  all 
that  his  minister  took  it  into  his  head  to  suggest  to  him  for  the  execution 
of  it.  Young  literati  were  sent  for  at  a  great  expense  cmt  of  China ; 
were  carefully  instructed  in  our  language  and  in  our  sciences ;  and  were 
afterwards  sent  back  to  Pekin ;  and  it  is  from  the  memoirs  of  these  new 
missionaries  that  this  collection  was  formed.  It  is  true  that  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  does  not  appear  as  yet  to  exhibit  any  marks  of  the  happy 
revolution  which  M.  Bertin's  ingenious  idea  was  to  suggest;  but  we 
may  still  remember  that  there  was  a  moment  when  all  our  chimneys 
were  covered  with  Magots  de  la  Chine,  and  most  of  our  furniture  made 
after  the  Chinese  fashion.' 

In  September  1783;  our  correspondent  thus  writes  to  his  illus- 
trious employer: 

*  We  are  on  the  point  of  losing  Messrs.  d'Alembert  and  Diderot ;  the 
first  of  a  marasma,  joined  to  a  disease  in  the  bladder,  the  second  of  a 
dropsy.  It  is  singular  enough  that  two  men  who  together  have  given 
the  tone  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  who  have  together  built  up  the 
edifice  of  a  work  which  secures  to  them  immortality,  seem  also  to  de- 
scend to  the  tomb  hand  in  hand.  M.  le  Marquis  de  Condorcet, 
who  pays  to  M.  d'Alembert  all  the  duties  that  a  father  could  expect 
from  his  son,  is  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
at  the  present  moment  also  director  of  the  French  Academy;  M^ 
d'Alembert,  in  entrusting  him  with  hb  last  dispositions,  said  to  him 
laughing,  in  spite  of  his  sufferings,  Mon  am,  vous  ferez  mm,  iloge  dans 
les  deux  Academies  ;  vous  navez  pas  de  temps  d  perdre  pour  cette  double 
besogne.  We  take  an  interest,' adds  the  writer,  *  mingled  with  respect,  in 
collecting  the  last  words  of  a  dying  philosopher ;  they  become  still  more 
precious  when  they  paint  to  us  the  tranquillity  of  his  mind  in  these  last 
moments.' 

The  philosopher  died  shortly  after  the  date  of  this  article.  He 
was  only  sixty-six,  and  might  probably  have  lengthened  his  life  to 
a  much  longer  period  if  he  had  had  cours^e  to  submit  to  a  surgical 
operation.  The  writer  who  communicates  the  account  of  his  death 
mentions,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  weakness  of  this  *  coryphaeus  of 
philosophers/  the  example  of  an  archbishop  of  eighty,  who  had  just 
before  undergone  the  operation  with  equal  courage  and  success ; 
and  he  adds  this  curious  reflection — *  mais  cette  disposition  tieiit 
moins  sans  doute  au  caract^re  de  nos  id^s  qu'i  <celui  de  nos  sea^ir 
mens ;  peuUitre  mime  un  geomitre  a-t-il  Cesprit  trop  juste  pour 
avoir  du  courage*  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  more  indul- 
gent to  him  man  to  Voltaire :  steering  a  midcUe  course,  they 
adopted  the  suppositioa  that  he  might  internally  have  become  a  Urue 

believer 
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believer  at  bis  last  groan,  and  therefore  admitted  hiin  into  a  comer 
of  the  churchyard ;  but,  to  punish  his  exterior  nonconformity,  shut 
die  doors  of  the  church  itself  ^aiust  him.  Perhaps  it  was  as  a 
means  of  purchasing  this  indulgence  that  his  last  will  began,  *  In 
die  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,*  which,  as 
the  writer  observes,  de  la  part  d^un  philosopher  has  somewhat 
the  air  of  an  indecent  pleasantry. 

We  have  not  room  to  transcribe  any  large  portion  of  the  eloge 
nvhich  follows  the  account  of  his  death ;  but  a  few  particulars  relat- 
ing to  his  person  and  character  may  not  be  unacceptable.  It  is 
said  there  are  no  portraits  of  c^'Al^nibert  which  greatly  resemble 
him,  and  that  his  face  was  difficult  to  be  painted,  lliere  was 
something  very  common  in  the  form  of  his  features,  and  an  air  of 
indecision  in  his  physiognomy ;  but  a  Lavater,  it  is  added,  might 
have  discovered  in  the  folds  of  his  forehead,  in  the  unquiet  motion 
of  his  eyelids,  in  the  lower  part  of  a  nose  at  the  same  time  large 
and  pointed^  many  traces  of  an  expression  sufficiently  determinate. 
His  eyes  were  small  but  lively,  his  mouth  large,  but  in  his  sqiile 
there  was  an  archness  mingled  with  bitterness  and  '  something,  I 
know  not  what,  of  imperious.'  IIjc  habit  of  the  most  penetrating 
attention,  and  tlie  native  originality  of  a  temper  rather  irascible  and 
captious  than  perverse,  were  the  features  principally  discernible  in 
tbe  general  eft'ect  of  his  person. 

'Les  personnes  qui  ont  vvcu  le  plus  intimement  avec  M.  d'Alembert 
fetrouvaient  bon  sans  bontc,  sensible  sans  sensibilite,  vain  satis  orgueil^ 
chagrin  sans  tristesse,' — we  cannot  venture  a  translation  of  this  passage, 
—but  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  that  *  these  strange  contradictions  were 
explained  by  that  mixture  of  coldness,  feebleness,  and  activity  which  so 
essentially  characterised  his  mind  and  all  his  habits.  He  was  accused 
of  afecting  very  eagerly  the  glory  of  being  chief  of  the  ejicyclope- 
(iistic  party,  and  of  having  committed  more  than  one  act  of  injustice?, 
more  than  one  literary  fraud,  for  the  sake  of  attaining  this  glory.  It 
^ould  take  a  long  while  to  discuss  this  imputation;  but  what  cannot  be 
denied  is,  that  the  passions  which  are  inspired  by  party-spirit  were  pre- 
cisely those  of  which  he  would  be  naturally  the  most  susceptible ;  for  there 
*renone  which  so  readily  take  hold  on  minds  of  frigid  temperature ;  and 
it  may  accordingly  be  asserted  with  safety  that  as  he  performed  many 
|W)d  actions  without  goodness,  so  the  wrongs  which  the  pretended  vic- 
linisofhis  tyranny  lay  to  his  charge,  wese  committed  by  him  without 
naalice/ 
The  society  to  which  M.  d'Alembert  addicted  himself,  and  of 

vhich  he  was  tbe  chief,  enjoyed  for  many  years  the  most  brilliant 

rtpuiation  of  any  in  Paris. 
*  His  own  conversation  offered  at  once  all  that  can  instruct  an,d  amuse 

Remind.     He   lent  himself  with  equal  facility  and  complaisance  to 

vhitever  sial>)ect  was  capable  of  giving  the  mo^t  general  satisfaction  ; 

he 
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he  entered  into  it  with  sincerity  and  nmvete,  and  with  an  almost  inex- 
haustible fund  of  ideas  and  anecdotes  and  curious  recollections ;  there 
may  be  said  to  have  been  no  subject,  however  dry  or  frivolous  in  itself^ 
which  he  did  not  possess  the  art  ot  rendering  attractive.  He  spoke  ex- 
tremely well,  told  his  stories  with  extreme  neatness;  and  vented  his 
sallies  of  humour  with  a  grace  and  readiness  which  were  peculiar  to 
him/ 

In  respect  to  women,  although  (if  we  are  to  credit  report) 
nature  had  made  him  only  a  platonic  admirer,  *  il  est  bien  piu» 
vrai  qu'il  n'en  fut  pas  moins  soumis  i  leur  empire  ;  il  Jut  le  plus 
amoureux  de  torn  les  esclaves  et  le  plus  esclave  de  tous  les  amou- 
reux* 

*  His  reputation  was  already  in  its  zenith  when  a  woman,  aussi  co- 
quette  que  frrcole^  took  a  fancy  to  conquer  him.  She  gained  such  en- 
tire possession,  that  he  soon  neglected  all  his  studies  and  all  his  afi'airs, 
and  she  might  possibly  have  succeeded  in  ruining  him  altogether,  if 
Madame  Geoffrin,  on  being  informed  of  it,  had  not  taken  upon  herself 
the  management  of  this  little  intrigue,  with  all  the  address  and  all  the 
strength  of  character  to  be  expected  from  her  real  friendship.  She 
ivent  to  see  the  lady  in  questidn,  though  she  had  no  acquaintance  with 
her,  represented  strongly  the  irreparable  mischief  she  was  doing  to  her 
friend,  and  doing  (to  all  appearance)  without  any  hope  of  profit ;  she 
made  her  give  up  all  the  letters  she  had  received  from  him,  and  obtained 
a  solemn  promise  that  she  would  see  him  no  more.  Nothing  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  prodigious  ascendancy  that  Mademoiselle  de  TEspinasse 
had  acquired  over  all  his  thoughts  and  actions.  Though  he  now  and 
then  revolted  against  her  tyranny,  he  did  not  the  less  support  its  yoke 
with  a  devotedness  superior  to  every  trial.  There  is  no  unhappy'  Savoy- 
ard throughout  Paris  who  executes  so  many  errands,  so  many  fatiguing 
commissions,  as  the  first  geometrician  of  Europe,  the  chief  of  the  sect 
of  encyclopedists,  the  dictator  of  our  academies,  the  philosopher  who 
had  the  honour  of  refusing  to  undertake  the  education  of  a  czar,  un- 
derwent every  morning  in  the  service  of  Mademoiselle  de  I'Espinasse ; 
and  even  this  was  not  all  that  she  ventured  to  exact  from  him.  Re- 
duced to  be  the  confident  of  her  noble  passion  for  a  young  Spaniard, 
M.  de  Mora,  he  was  charged  with  all  the  arrangements  essential  to  the 
carrying  on  this  intrigue;  and  when  his  happy  rival  had  quitted  France, 
it  was  d'Alembert  they  fixed  upon  to  wait  at  the  post-office  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  messenger,  that  he  might  procure  for  the  lady  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  her  letters  a  quarter  of  an  hour  sooner.' 

The  conduct  of  d'Alembert  (who  is  well  known  to  have  been  the 
fruit  of  a  licentious  amour,  and  deserted  at  his  birth  by  his  noble 
but  unnatural  parents)  towards  the  honest  people  who  had  brought 
him  up,  forms  the  best  feature  in  his  character.  He  continued  to 
live  with  his  nurse  till  the  moment  of  his  departure  for  Berlin.  A 
short  time  before,  his  infamous  mother  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
him,  with  which  he  complied  very  repugnantly,  and  insisted  on  the. 

interview 
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interview  taking  place  in  the  presence  of  this  good  woman.  Ma- 
dame de  Tencin,  shocked  at  the  coldness  with  which  he  received  her 
advances^  exclaimed,  *  Mais,je  suis  votre  m^re.' — '  Fans  ma  mire! 
non,  la  void;  je  nen  connais  point  d^ autre  .  . . .'  So  saying,  he 
fell  on  his  nurse's  neck  and  bathed  her  with  his  tears.  On  his  return 
from  Berlin  he  came  back  to  his  truly  maternal  mansion.  After 
the  death  of  his  foster-father,  the  poor  woman  was  reduced  to 
great  distress  by  the  unnatural  conduct  of  her  grandchildren :  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  their  proceedings,  he  ran  to  her,  and  ex- 
claimed, Laissez  tout  emporter  par  ces  indignes,  je  ne  vous  aban- 
donnerai  point.  And  he  religiously  kept  the  promise  which  he 
then  made. 

The  death  of  Mademoiselle  de  TEspinasse,  notwithstanding  the 
iron  rod  of  despotism  with  which  she  governed  him,  is  stated  to 
have  been  a  loss  equally  irreparable  to  himself  and  to  the  society 
of  which  she  formed  one  of  the  principal  ornaments.  After  that 
event,  the  latter  became  more  mixed,  and  less  agreeable  in  conse- 
quence ;  and  the  ascendancy  which  the  philosopher  possessed,  and 
which  we  find  he  did  not  always  use  in  the  most  g^n^rous  manner 
over  the  literary  world,  was  observed  to  decline  sensibly  from  the 
same  period. 

*  Without  fortune,  birth,  or  beauty,  she  had  succeeded  in  forming 
around  her  a  very  numerous,  a  various,  and  attentive  society;  Her 
circle  met  together  every  day  froiA  the  hour  of  five  to  nine.  In  attend- 
ing it,  one  was  sure  of  finding  the  best  company,  chosen  from  all  orders 
of  the  state,  the  church,  and  the  court,  the  most  distinguished  military 
characters,  foreigners,  and  literati.  All  the  world  allows  that  if  the 
name  of  d'Alembert  first  attracted  them,  she  only  kept  them  together. 
Entirely  devoted  to  the  care  of  preserving  this  society,  of  which  she  was 
herself  the  soul  and  the  ornament,  she  had  rendved  all  her  private  tastes 
and  connections  subservient  to  it.  She  hardly  ever  went  to  the  play  or 
into  the  country,  and  whenevt^r  she  made  an  exception  to  her  rule,  it 
was  an  event  of  which  all  Paris  was  forewarned.' 

Such  is  the  account  here  presented  to  us  of  this  celebrated 
coterie,  and  of  the  extraordinary  woman  who  presided  at  it.  It  is 
not  to  be  presumed  that  either  could  escape  the  shafts  of  satire  and 
ridicule.  Mademoiselle  de  TEspinasse  was  loudly  censured  for 
meddling  vyith  the  philosophers,  and  for  her  intrigues  to  secure 
the  supremacy  of  her  geometrical  friend,  and  we  are  told  of  a  co- 
medy by  Dorat,  which  was  never  published,  but  much  read  and 
enjoyed  in  private  circles,  entitled  *  Les  Proneurs,^  in  which  '  the 
prracipal  character  is  a  young  man  who  desires  to  be  initiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  modern  philosophy,  and  whom  they  consequently 
instruct  in  the  means  by  which  he  may  attain  most  easily  to  a  high 
celebrity.      M.  d'Alembert  and  Made^noiselle  de  TEspioasse  play 
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the  first  parts  among  the  instructors.  One.  of  their  most  zealoiu 
admirers  is  an  old  courtier  hard  of  hearing,  befdre^whom  they  read 
the  plan  of  a  new  tragedy,  and  who,  seeing  all  die  world  in  exta* 
Bies,  exclaims  more  loudly  than  anybody,  Let  voild  la  bonne  c(h 
midie!  S^c* 

^  *  Nobody  ever  possessed  greater  talents  for  society  than  Made* 

moiselle  de  TEspinasse.  She  had  acquired  in  a  most  eminent  degret 
that  art  which  is  so  difficult  and  so  precious,  of  drawing  out  the  powers 
of  others,  of  interesting  and  bringing  them  into  play,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  constraint  or  effort.  She  knew  how  to  unite  the  most  va- 
rious, and  sometimes  the  most  opposite  intellects,  without  appearing  to 
take  any  pains ;  with  a  word  adroitly  thrown  in,  shesupporled  conver- 
sation, reanimated  it,  and  varied  it  at  pleasure.  There  was  nothing 
that  did  not  appear  within  her  reach,  nothing  that  did  not  seem  to  please 
her,  or  that  she  did  not  know  how  to  render  agreeable  to  others;  poli- 
tics, religion,  philosophy,  tales,  news— nothing  was  excluded  ftom  her 
conversations,  and,  thanks  to  her  talents,  the  most  trifling  anecdote  na^ 
turally  found  in  it  the  precise  place  and  degree  of  attention  that  it  dcn 
served  to  occupy.  Every  novelty  was  there  exhibited  in  all  its  fresh- 
ness. General  conversation  never  languished,  and  without  any  thing 
compulsory,  people  talked  apart  whenever  they  thought  it  convenient ; 
but  the  genius  of  Mademoiselle  de  I'Espinasse  was  every  where  present, 
and  one  might  have  said  that  the  charm  of  some  invisible  power  inces- 
santly recalled  all  private  interests  towards  the  common  centre.  To 
carry  the  art  of  conversation  to  such  a  point  of  perfection,  it  doul^ess 
was  not  sufficient  to  have  been  born  with  great  wit  and  an  extraordinary^ 
suppleness  of  character,  it  was  also  necessary  that  these  talents  should 
have  been  early  exercised  and  formed  by  the  usage  of  the  world ;  this  k^ 
what  Mademoiselle  de  TEspinasse  had  been  able  to  do  with  great  suc- 
cess in  the  house  of  Madame  du  Defifand,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  this  very 
puccess  to  which  her  unhappy  quarrel  with  that  lady  was  owing,  Whe^ 
might  however  lead  one  to  suspect  that  other  causes  ^ire  dddedy  ts  that^ 
generally  ^eaking^  Mademoiselle  de  I'Espinasse  is  infinitely  more  regretted 
by  her  acquaintance  than  by  her  friends.  Can  we  ex;pect  to  find  all  tht 
talents  and  all  the  virtues  united  ?' 

We  do  not  know  where  to  find  so  complete  a  picture  of  this 
celebrated  woman  as  these  passages  afford  us.  It  was  not  dis- 
covered till  after  her  death,  adds  the  writer,  that  she  had  lived  for 
many  years  on  a  pension  of  Madame  de  Geofirin's,  which  we. 
imagine  was  bestowed  in  consequence  of  the  singular  interview 
before  stated  to  have  taken  place  between  them,  and  that  this  was, 
all  her  fortune. 

.  The  praises  of  Diderot  are  dealt  out  with  such  unsparing  pro- 
fusion, and  in  such  inflated  language  of  panegyric,  that  w^  do  not 
think  them  capablb  of  affording  much  insight  into  the  real  character 
either  of  the  man  or  the  author.  If  we  are  to  believe^  in  its  fuiX 
•ictent,  the  information  conveyed  in  a  note  p  this  article^  mare  than 
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one  of  thie  most  cekbrated  writers  of  the  day  are  indebted  to  him 
for  a  very  important  share  in  the  reputation  they  enjoy.  Not  to' 
mention  Hetvetias  and  BufFon^  a  full  third  of  the  Hhtoire  philosp^ 
phique  et  politique  des  deux  Indes  is  claimed  for  Diderot. 

*  We  have  seen  him  compose  a  great  part  of  it/  adds  the  writer, 

*  under  our  own  eyes.  He  was  often  alarmed,  himself,  at  the  boldness 
with  which  he  made  his  friend  speak  out;  but  who,  he  used  to  ssky^wiU 
dare  to  put  his  name  to  that? — Mj/self,  replied  the  Abb6  Raynal. — 
ProceecU  '  , 

*  I  have  seen/  the  King  of  Prussia  wrote  to  d- Alembert,  *  I  have 
seen  the  Abbe  Raynal.  By  the  manner  in  which  he-  talked  to  me  of 
the  power,  the  resources,  and  the  richtis  of  all  the  nations  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  I  imagined  that  I  was  conversing  with  providence.  I  took 
good  cai^  not  to  call  in  doubt  the  exactness  of  any,  his  most  minute, - 
calculations ;  I  was  aware  that  he  would  not  understand  raillery,  even 
to  the  value  of  a  six  livre  piece.* 

This  character  of  perfect  Bonne  foi  nnd  simplicity  appears  to 
be  much  more  common  in  France,  especially  among  the  men  of 
learning  and  science,  than  may  be  generally  expected  from  the. 
reiputation  of  the  French  people  for  wit.  It  should  always  be 
remembered,  therefore,  that  the  species  of  wit  approved  and  prac- 
tised in  the  good  societies  of  Paris,  was  ever  remote  from  that 
which,  uhder  the  name  of  persiflage,  they  used  to  hold  in  great 
contempt  as  miworthy  the  polish  of  courteous  refinement  to  which 
dey  aspii'ed.  '  It  is  only  since  the  pot  boiled  over,  that  the  tribes 
of  mystijicateurs  and  practical  jokers  have  been  found  floating  in 
wch  numbers  upon  its  surface.'  The  Abb6  de  St.  Pierre  was 
another  literary  character  of  the  best  Parisian  stamp.  His  peculi- 
arities seem  to  have  been  well  painted  in  the  Eloge  pronounced 
u^on  him  at  the  academy  by  d' Alembert,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
slight  notice  of  it  here  given. 

*  Although  his  works  breathe  in  every  page  the  spirit  of  beneficence 
tnd  humanity,  they  are  yet  much  less  curious  than  his  person  and 
character.  His  views  in  politics  are  narrow  and  chimerical ;  but  re- 
ipecting  bi&  own  nature  they  were  large  and  just.  Jean  Jacques  has 
described  him  by  saying,  c*^tait  la  raison  parlante,  agissante,  amhulante. 
He  feared  much  less  the  reproach  of  being  ridiculous  than  the  misfor- 
tune of  partaking  in  th6  absurdities  of  his  age.  A  strict  observer  of  all 
that  appeared  to  him  invested  with  the  character  of  reason  and  evi- 
dence, he  evisn  refused  to  do  like  the  rest  of  the  world  in  little  things, 
that  he  might  habituate  himself  not  to  be  servile  in  great  ones.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  always  wore  his  watch  suspended  from  his  button-hole. . . 
He  was  so  fully  persuaded  that  all  the  arts  of  which  he  could  not  see 
the  immediate  utility  would  fall  into  oblivion,  that  after  having  heard 
» tragedy  full  of  warmth  and  interest,  but  which  did  not  present  to  his 
nind  any  essentially  useful  idea,  he  coldly  said,  cela  est  encore  fort  beau.* 

F  2  Another 
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Another  Parisian  portrait  of  the  hi^est  order  is  that  of  DeliUe, 
whichy  although  pamted  by  a  friend,  is  nevertheless  touched  with 
a  freedom  and  delicacy  of  pencil  which  render  it  very  piquant* 

'  Nothing  is  comparable  with  the  graces  of  his  mind,  with  his  fire,  his 
gaiety,  his  sallies,  even  his  inconsistencies.  His  very  works  do  not 
possess  the  character,  the  physiognomy  of  his  conversation.  In  reading 
him,  one  fencies  that  he  is  devoted  to  the  most  serious  subjects;  in 
seeing  him,  one  would  suppose  that  he  was  altogether  incapable  of 
thinking  upon  any;  he  is  by  turns  the  master  and  the  scholar.  He 
scarcely  inquires  about  what  occupies  society  in  general ;  little  events 
affect  him  little;  he  takes  care  of  nothing,  of  nobody,  not  even  of 
himself;  often,  having  heard  nothing  and  seen  nothing,  he  is  neverthe- 
less d  propos ;  he  often  utters  good  naivetSs ;  but  he  is  always  agree- 
able ;  his  ideas  follow  each  other  in  close  succession,  and  he  communi- 
cates them  all ;  his  speech  is  without  jargon  and  without  premeditation; 
his  conversation  a  happy  mixture  of  beauties  and  negligences,  an 
amiable  disorder  which  always  charms  and  sometimes  astonishes. 

His  figure a  little  girl  used  to  say  that  it  was  all  of  a  zigzags 

The  women  Aever  remark  what  it  is,  but  only  what  it  expresses;  it  is 
really  ugly,  but  much  More  curious  than  ugly,  I  would  even  say 
interesting.  He  has  a  wide  mouth,  but  it  opens  to  utter  beautiful 
verses.  His  eyes  are  grey  and  sunk  in  his  head;  yet  he  is  able  to  do 
with  them  whatever  he  pleases,  and  the  mobility  of  his  features  com- 
municates so  instantaneously  to  his  countenance  an  air  of  sentiment,  of 
^^ndeur,  or  of  playfulness,  as  not  to  leave  it  time  to  appear  ugly;  h^ 
pays  attention  to  it,  but  only  as  he  pays  attention  to  everything  that  is 
droll  and  that  can  make  him  laugh ;  accordingly  the  care  he  takes  of  it 
IS  always  in  direct  contrast  to  the  occasion:  he  has  been  seen  to  present 
himself  in  a  frock  at  a  duchess's,  and  to  ride  through  the  woods  in  silk 
stockings. 

*  His  mind  is  just  fifteen  years  old,  so  easy  to  be  known ;  it  is  sooth* 
ing  and  affectionate,  it  has  twenty  springs  in  motion  at  once,  and  yet  it  is 
never  uneasy ;  it  never  loses  itself  in  the  future,  and  concerns  itself 
still  less  with  the  past.  Sensible  to  excess,  it  is  open  to  attack  in  every 
various  mode,  .but  it  can  never  be  conquered ;  its  want  of  reason,  or  at 
least  its  gaiety,  come  to  its  relief  and  render  him  the  happiest  of  beings ; 
must  we  add,  that  this  gaiety  is  sometimes  careless  to  a  degree  of  down- 
right folly? 

'  His  conduct,  like  his  language,  is  fort  abandonnSe.  The  pleasures 
of  the  town  are  nothing  for  him ;  he  knows  not  how  to  trouble  himself 
about  them.  He  abandons  himself  willingly  to  a  single  object ;  be  is 
never  tired ;  he  has  no  need  either  of  a  large  society  or  of  a  spacious 
theatre,  and  sometimes  he  forgets  the  promises  of  posterity;  in  sober 
truth,  he  suffers  himself  to  be  happy  (z7  se  laisse  itre  heureu;c.)  I^o  not 
be  surprised  therefore  at  the  houi*s  he  affords  you;  no  doubt  he  is  well 
with  you,  but  he  is  well  every  where,  even  with  his  gowoemante  :  U 
joue  d  la  peur  lorsquU  n'enfait  pas  une  Andromaque  ou  une  Zaire,  Your 
conversation  attaches  him,  I  allow ;  but  he  is  just  as  well  satisfied 

when 
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when  he  passes  two  hours  ia  combing  his  horse  ;  apd  yet  he  sometimes 
forgets  him  also,  either  losing  himself  in  the  woods,  or  (when  be  is  no^ 
afraid)  contemplatiag  the  moon,  or  a  blade  of  grass,  in  other  words, 
abandoning  himself  to  his  reveries. 

*  But  if  he  cannot  be  praised  for  the  merit  of  an  uniform  life,  at 
least  he  cannot  be  censured  for  the  faults  of  a  dissipated  one ;  if  his 
conduct  is  not  regulated  with  profound  wisdom,  it  is  nevertheless  pure; 
and  if  he  is  distinguished  by  no  grand  features  of  character,  he  supplies 
the  want  of  them  by  engaging  manners,  simplicity,  grace,  and  a  gaiety 
so  genuine,  so  fresh,  so  naive,  and  withall  so  ingenious,  that  it  draws  as 
many  constant  admirers  about  his  person  as  about  that  of  a  beautiful 
woman;  in  short,  by  an  inexpressible  charm  which  inspires  you  at 
once  witli  such  emotions  of  curiosity,  and  of  inclination,  as  are  usually 
experienced  for  a  charming  child;  and  that  sort  of  unalterable  attach* 
iDent  which  seems  to  be  reserved  for  souls  of  a  yet  lower  order;  cest  le 
poete  de  PlatoUy  un  etre  sacriy  leger,  et  volage* 

No  two  personages  in  this  great  literary  panorama  are,  perhaps, 
more  strongly  contrasted  than  Thomas  and  La  Harpe,  at  least  as 
tbey  are  represented  to  us  on  the  canvass  of  this  correspondence. 
It  was  of  die  former  that  Madame  Necker  used  to  say,  ^  be  loved 
glory  too  ardently  not  to  be  sometimes  agitated  by  the  successes  of 
others;  but  I  never  detected  this  noble  weakness  of  bis  soul, 
except  by  the  excess  of  the  praises  with  which  he  then  loaded  his 
fortunate  rivals.  It  was  the  same  with  all  his  imperfections ;  they 
'always  made  him  extol  with  exaggeration  those  good  qualities  that 
were  directly  opposed  to  them,  in  such  a  manner  that  you  never  got 
acquainted  with  his  defects,  except  through  the  medium  of  his 
wrtues.*  The  following  is  the  reverse;  but  we  must  in  candour 
to  our  own  profession  observe  that  it  is  the  portrait  of  a  critic 
drawn  by  an  offended  author.    That  author  is  Guibert. 

*  This  raaV  (La  Harpe)  *  continually  sacrifices  duration  to  eclat  and 
truth  to  eflfect;  he  is  always  bringing  forth,  because  he  will  have  the 
public  be  constantly  thinking  of  him,  and  nothing  ripens  under  his 
hands  because  he  is  devoured  with  impatience  to  gather.  Ever  restless, 
ever  suspicious,  he  passes  his  life  in  listening  for  the  noise  which  he 
^cies  he  has  made ;  he  assigns  rules,  he  distinguishes  classes,  he 
imposes  limits,  and  he  forgets  that  genius  sometimes  happily  breaks 
through  all  these  troublesomie  barriers.  He  grows  pale  at  successful 
efforts,  and  he  analyses,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  the  level  of  his 
own.  Poor  man  !  as  if  no  merit  could  exist  anywhere  but  at  his  own 
expense  !' 

We  subjoin  a  little  anecdote.  La  Harpe  chose,  with  the  licence 
which  autbors  sometimes  assume,  to  deny  his  tragedy  of  Firginie, 
One  day,  at  the  Academy,  he  had  been  supporting  the  denial  with 
great  empkasis.  Eh  bien,  said  M^  de  Sedaine,  je  Cai  revue  hier  ; 
^ly  a^je  vom  a^sitre,  monsieur y^des.schiesqae  vous  ne  disavoueriez 
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pas. — Des ! replied  M.  de  la  H^rpe^-^^iieii  recdkctoig 

himselfy  coloured  aud  held  his  tongue. 

Being  on  the  subject  of  theatrical  anecdotes,  we  shall  menrion 
one  relating  to  another  author,  which  though  of  older  date  is 
here  brought  forward.  We  will  not  t^ke  upon  us  to  affirm  that  it 
is  not  well  known  already.  On  the  first  representation  of  Mar- 
inontel's  Cleopatra,  in  which  the  unfortimate  queen  is  made  to  die 
on  the  stage  of  the  bite  of  the  aspic,  *  this  reptile  automate,  con- 
trived by  the  celebrated  Vaucanson,  darted  forward,  zsxith  a  terrible 
hissy  on  the  bosom  of  the  princess ;  at  the  same  moment,  a  voice 
from  the  pit  was  heard  to  cry  Je  suis  de  Vavis  de  C aspic ;  it  was  the 
voice  of  Piron.'  The  unlucky  exclamation  passed  into  a  proverb, 
and  when  the  tragedy  was  again  brought  forward,  thirty-five  years 
afterwards,  it  had  not  lost  all  its  effect. 

Lemierre  was  another  dramatic  author  of  very  considerable 
powers,  though  exposed  to  the  shafts  of  the  epigrammatists  on 
account  of  the  excessive  harshness  of  hb  verses.  An  instance  of 
his  naivete  is  recorded  on  the  rehearsal  of  his  tragedy  of  Ceramu* 
The  actors  made  several  criticisms  upon  the  conduct  of  the  piece, 
and  suggested  so  many  alterations,  that  his  bonhomie  and  his  self- 
love  were  at  length  equally  exhausted,  and  he  exclaimed  impatient- 
ly, *  Ma  foi,  gentlemen,  do  you  believe  that  you  are  always  to 
have  a  Gnillaume  Tell  or  a  Veuve  de  Malabar  (the, names  of  two 
of  his  most  successful  tragedies)?  Take  what  is  offered  to  you.' 
He  was  extremely  proud  of  a  certain  verse  of  his  composition, 
.    Le  trident  de  Neptune  est  le  sceptre  du  monde, 

and  used  to  call  it,  xar  ef o;^)jy,  mon  vers.  La  CIos^  the  author 
of  Les  Liaisons  dangereuses,  took  advantage  of  this  known  partia- 
lity, to  compose  an  epitaph,  which  he  gave  out  as  written  by  Le- 
mierre for  his  own  tombstone. 

Passant,  entre  en  cet  antre,  et  pleure  sur  ce  roc, 
Un  rare  et  grand  auteur  qui  passa  la  noire  on4e, 
Ravi  d  avoir  avant  tire  de  son  estoc 
Le  trident  de  Neptune  est  le  sceptre  du  monde. 

Barthe  was  another  who  had  attained  a  certain  de^ee  of  popu- 
larity in  his  day,  and  is  the  hero  of  an  anecdote  which  we  commu- 
nicated in  our  Review  of  the  former  series  of  this  correspondence. 
Some  diverting  instances  are  given  of  the  peculiarity  there  alluded 
to,  but  which  it  is  added  has  more  the  effect  of  habit,  and  existed 
rafter  in  outward  manner  than  in  real  disposition,  whigh  was  hu- 
mane and  benevolent.  He  had  been  closely  connected  with  Co- 
lardeau,  but  had  seen  little  of  him  for  a  considerable  time,  when 
he  was  informed  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  death.  Barthe  in- 
stantly flew  to  the  sick  man's  chamber,  and  finding  him  still  in  a 

condition 
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^otiditioti  to  listen^  addressed  him  llms — '  My  dear  friend^  I  am  in 
despair  at  seeing  you  in  this  extremilYj  but  I  have  still  oue  favour 
to  ask  of  you ;  it  is  that  you  will  hear  me  read  my  Homme  per^ 
tomieiJ  '  Consider,'  replied  the  dying  mau^  '  that  I  have  only 
a  few  hours  to  live*'  *  HiiaSj  oui !  and  this  is  the  very  reason 
that  makes  me  so  desirons  of  kno\dng  what  you  think  of  my  play.' 
His  uuhappy  friend  heard  him  to  the  end  without  saying  a  vvord^ 
and  then  in  a  faint  voice  observed,  that  there  was  yet  one  very 
striking  feature  wanted  to  complete  the  character  which  he  had 
been  designing*  '  Pray  let  me  know  it/  '  \es/  replied  Colar- 
dean^  with  a  smile;  '  you  must  make  him  force  a  friend  who  is  dyinjjf 
(o  listen  to  a  comedy  in  five  acts/ 

But  his  jiestering  a  dying  friend  admits  of  some  excuse,  when  we 
find  that  the  subject  of  the  drama  formed  the  serious  occupation  of 
bis  own  last  moments.  On  the  eve  of  his  death,  he  said  to  the  Mar-^ 
<juis  de  Vieilleville,  who  paid  him  a  visit,  '  My  physicians  tell  me  I 
am  better,  but  I  know  too  well  from  the  excess  of  my  sufteringi 
thzt  I  cannot  recover.  However,  I  have  other  things  to  think  of 
at  this  moment.  Pray  visit  me  again  when  you  come  from  \hm 
Qpera/  He  did  so ;  and  the  dying  man  talked  to  him  of  nothing 
but  Jphigtnie  and  the  success  of  Mile-  Dozon,  vA\o%e.dihut  in  this 
part  Had  greatly  interested  him^ 

To  this  instance  of  the  ruling  passion,  we  may  add  another 
which  surpasses  even  Pope's  celebrated  Example  of  Mrs*  Oldfield. 
Madame  de  Charolais,  being  in  the  same  circumstances  with  th« 
dying  actress,  was  with  extreme  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  receive 
the  sacrament  without  rouge.  Being  at  last  unable  to  resist  di« 
entreaties  of  her  confe&fsor,  who,  we  suppose,  hisisted  on  the  sin 
of  face  painting,  she  at  last  consented  to  wipe  away  the  beluved 
ornament ;  '  but  in  this  case,'  she  said  to  her  women,  '  give  m« 
some  other  ribbons  \  you  know  how  horribly  ill  yellow  becomes  my 
complexion/ 

Several  other  stories  are  told  of  poor  Earthe.  But  we  tsuspect 
that  he  was  one  of  those  luifortunate  beings  respecting  whom  aU 
the  vi^orld  is  agreed  that  invention  is  no  calumny.  M,  de  Choisy 
had  addressed  to  him  i^ome  verses  on  his  translation  of  the  Art  of 
Lave,  in  which  he  styled  him  Famgueur  de  Bernard  ei  d'Ovide, 

*  All !  Painqtienrr  exclaimed  Barthe  \\ith  great  modesty, '  thai  is  too 
strong — much  too  strong — indeed — nay,  I  nntst  insiiit  upon  your 
altering  that  e;ipression/  *  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  if  you  abso- 
lutely insiit  upon  it,  it  shall  be  rivah' — they  then  talked  of  other 
maUers,  but  just  as  they  were  about  to  part,  M.  Barthe  pau.'ied  u 
few  moments,  and  then  going  up  to  his  companion,  in  the  most 
^ecuonate  manner,  said  to  him  in  a  tone  of  great  tenderness^ 

*  Vainqumr  is  more  barmonions/  i 

*  4  Wr 
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We  find  the  following  note  on  the  character  of  Alfieri,  who  in 
the  year  1787  was  hardly  yet  known  in  France  : 

*  This  is  a  Piedmontcse  gentleman,  who  has  given  up  to  his  sister  the 
better  half  of  a  very  ample  fortune,  in  order  to  spend  the  remainder  as 
he  pleases.  His  ruling  passions  are  verse  and  horses.  If  he  is  to  be 
believed,  we  have  hitherto  been  all  in  the  wrong,  both  in  France  and 
Italy,  with  regard  to  the  true  conception  of  tragedy :  we  used  to  believe 
that  it  ought  to  be  written  with  tears,  but  we  are  now  taught  that  it 
should  be  with  blood/ 

We  have  a  delightful  letter  to  Grimm  from  the  Prince  de  Ligne^ 
accompanied  by  a  slight  sketch  or  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
Russian  empire.  We  have  no  room  for  the  latter,  though  it  is  not 
^n  uninteresting  document,  but  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  copy- 
ing the  former.    It  is  dated  from  Moscow,  loth  July,  1787. 

*  On  vous  aime  beaucoup,  M.  le  Baron,  on  parle  squvent  de  vous, 
mais  vous.6crit-on  ?  Catherine  le  Grand  (car  elle  fera  faire  une  faute  de 
franpais  h  la  posterite)  n'en  a  peut-^tre  pas  le  terns.  Pent  ^tre  ces  pc- 
tits  details  que  je  viens  de  dieter  vous  donneront-ils  une  idee,  quoique 
bien  faible,  de  ce  que  nous  avonsvu;  dailleurs,  c'est  mdignatio  fadi 
relation;  car  je  suis  outre  de  la  basse  jalousie  qu'en  Europe  Ton  a  con- 
^ue  contre  la  Russie.  Je  voudrais  apprendre  ^  vivre  k  cette  partie  de 
I'Europe  qui  cherche  k  deshonorer  la  plus  grande ;  si  elle  se  donnait  la 
peine  de  voyager,  elle  verrait  oii  il  y  a  le  plus  do  barbarie.  II  est  extra- 
ordinaire, par  exemple,  que  les  Graces  aient  saut6  notre  saint  Empire 
k  pieds  joints  pour  venir  de  Paris  s'etablir  k  Moscou,  et  deux  cents 
werstes  encore  plus  loin,  oi^npus  avons  trouv^  des  femmes  charraantes, 
mises  ^  merveille,  dansantes,  chantantes,  et  aimantes  peut-^tre  comme 
de3  anges. 

'  L'Empereur  a  ete  extrfemeraent  aimable  les  trois  semaines  qu'il  a 
passees  avec  nous.  i«es  conversations  de  deux  personnes  qui  ont  soix- 
ante  millions  d'habitans  et  huit  cent  n^ille  soldats  ne  pouvait  ^tre  qu'  in- 
teressante  en  voiture,  od  j*en  profitais  bien,  les  interrompant  souvent 
par  quelque  b^tise  qui  me  fesait  rire  en  attendant  qu'elle  fit  rire  les  au- 
tres,  car  nous  avons  toujours  joui  de  la  liberte,  qui  seule  fait  le  charme 
de  la  gociet^ ;  et  vous  connaissez  le  genre  simple  de  celle  de  I'imp^ra- 
trice,  qu'un  rien  divertit,  et  qui  ne  monte  h  Televation  du  sublime  que 
lorsqu'il  est  question  de  grands  objets. 

*  11  faut  absolument,  M.le  Baron,  que  nous  revenions  ici  ensemble; 
ce  sera  le  moyen  que  je  sois  encore  mieux  re9u.  Ce  n'est  pas  que  vous 
ayez  besoin  de  rappeler  aTimperatrice  tout  ce  que  vous  avez  d'aimable; 
car,  absent,  elle  vous  voit,  mais  elle  sera  fort  aise  de  dire :  Present,  je 
letrouve.^  Vous  ferez  de  charmantes  connaissances ;  M.de  Mamorow, 
par  exemple,  est  un  sujet  de  grande  esperance;  il  est  plein  d'esprit, 
d'agr6ment  et  de  connaissances.  Vous  vous  doutez  bien  de  l^grement 
que  le  Comte  de  S^gur  a  r^pandu  dans  tout  le  voyage.  Je  suis  d6sol6 
qu'il  soit  presque  fini. 

*  J'ai  fait  b^tir  un  temple  d6di^  h,  Timp^ratrice  par  une  inscription, 
pres  d'un  rocher  oil  etait  celui  d'Iphig6nie,  et  un  autel  k  Tamiti^  pour 

\  le 
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]e  Prince  Potemkin,  au  <  milieu  des  plus  beaux  et  gros  arbres  k  fruits 
que  j'aie  vus,  et  au  bord  de  la  mer,  o^  se  reunissent  tous  les  torrens 
des  montagnes.  Cette  petite  terre,  que  ma  donnee  rimp^ratrice, 
s'appelle  Parthenizza^  ou  le  cap  Vierge,  et  est  habitee  par  ciuquante-six 
families  tartares,  qui  ne  le  sont  pas  autant  que  les  deesses  et  lesrois  qui 
exigeaient  de  durs  sacrifices,  comme  tout  le  mondesait.  Je  ne  connais 
pasde  site  plus  delicieux ;  je  pourrais  dire  : 

Sur  les  bords  fortunes  de  Tanti'que  Idalie, 
liieux  oil  finit  TEurope  et  commence  TAsiCi 

car  on  decouvre  les  montagnes  de  la  Natolie.  Ce  qu'il  y  a  d'assez 
singulier,  c  est  que  c  est  5ur  les  bords  de  la  Mer  Noire,  que,  tranquille, 
et  vivant  au  milieu  des  infid^les,  j'ai  appris  que  les  fiddles  sujets  de  la 
roaison  d'Autriche  se  revoltaient  sur  les  bords  de  TOc^an.  Je  ne  m'at- 
tendais  pas  qu'ilv  eiit  plus  de  surete  pour  moi  dans  mes  terres  du  Pont- 
Euxin  que  dans  celles  de  la  Flandre/ 

We  should  not  easily  conjecture  either  that  the  lively  and  hitel- 
ligent  Austrian  was  speaking  of  the  same  country  and  the  same 
people  that  -appeared  in  such  different  colours  to  the  eyes  of  a  late 
English  traveller;  or  that  the  prejudices  of  which  the  Prince  de 
Ligne  complains  in  1 787>  have  continued  to  exist  and  still  operate 
in  full  force,  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards^  in  an  age  of  in- 
<}Diry  and  illumination. 

It  is  so  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  the  better  days  of  French  society 
that^  in  abandoning  ourselves  to  the  subjects  which  they  present  to  us, 
we  have  lost  sight  of  the  dismal  scene  of  approaching  anarchy  and 
confusion,  by  which  the  glittering  picture  was  so  soon  to  be  re- 
versed, and  of  which  the  gradual  symptoms  occupy  no  small  portion 
of  this  series  of  the  Correspondence,  particularly  the  two  latter  vo- 
lumes. The  Baron  de  Grimm  (at  least  if  the  principal  articles  re- 
lating to  the  French  Revolution  were  written  by  him)  appears  to 
have  early  seen  and  deeply  dreaded  the  dangers  to  which  the  very 
foundations  of  society  were  exposed,  although  at  times  he  ^par- 
takes  in  the  prevailing  enthusiasm,  especially  at  the  period  when 
bis  friend  Necker  was  the  national  idol,  and  when  perhaps  it  may 
be  admitted  that  the  hopes  and  confidence  of  the  wiser  and 
better  part  of  the  nation  (however  misplaced  they  may  have  since 
appeared  to  be)  were  fixed  upon  him.  Many  of  the  later  articles 
in  these  volumes,  however,  will  be  read  with  a  great  deal  of  curi- 
osity and  satisfaction,  by  those  to  whom  it  is  a  laudable  object  of 
attention  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  minds  of  moderate  and 
thinking  persons  were  affected  by  the  first  shocks  of  that  fearful  con- 
vulsion which  has  since  desolated  so  large  and  fair  a  portion  of 
flie  inheritance  of  mankind.  The  reflections  on  the  Assembl6e  des 
notables  and  of  the  Etats  Generaux,  and  those  on  the  causes  and 
probable  effects  of  the  Revolution,  then  commencing,  which  are 

interspersed 
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interspersed  m  various  parts  of  the  Correspondence^  from  the  year 
1788  to  the  conclusion,  are  marked  bj  deep  thought  and  very 
sound  and  just  views  of  general  politics.  It  is  impossible  for  us, 
however,  to  do  more  than  barely  refer  to  them  at  present,  and  to 
lament  that  the  Correspondence  necessarily  closes  just  at  the  period 
when,  could  it  have  contmued,  it  would  (at  least  in  a  political 
sense,)  have  become  most  interesting  and  valuable. 


Aet.  V.  1 .  History  of  Dissentersy  from  the  Revolution  in  l68&, 
to  the  year  1808.  By  David  Bogue  and  James  Bennett.  4  vols* 
8vo.     London;  Ogle,  Duncan  and  Co.     1812. 

2.  Wilsotis  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dissenting  Churches.  4 
vols.  8vo.     London. 

S.  NeaVs  History  of  the  Puritans*  Abridged  in  Two  Volumei 
by  Edward  Parsons.     8vo.     LDudon  and  Leeds*    181^. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  history  has  rarely  been  written  in  a» 
enlightened  spirit ;  rarely,  indeed,  in  a  good  one.  We  too 
i  often  find  in  it  whatever  is  most  monstrous  in  romance,  whatever  ii 
'  most  impudent  in  falsehood ;  perverse  ingenuity,  microscopic  dui- 
ness,  bigotry,  envy,  and  uncharitableness.  The  falsehood  belong! 
more  peculiarly  to  the  Romanists^  the  latter  ingredients  have  be^ 
'.plentifully  used  by  writers  of  almost  every  communion.  Few  studies 
are  so  mournful :  but  to  him  who  reads  with  understanding  and 
with  the  mind  of  a  Christian  philosopher,  perhaps  none  can  b^ 
'more  instructive. 

The  two  new  works  before  us  are/  perhaps  as  free  from  the 
vices  which  usually  pervade  books  of  this  description,  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  sectarianism.  An  antiquary  indeed,  ai 
well  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  would  wonder  at  the  title  of  Mr.  Wil* 
son's  volumes,  and  smile  at  the  Antiquities  of  the  Dissenting 
Churches !  The  book,  however,  is  praiseworthy  in  its  kind ;  it  ii 
of  the  nature  of  our  topographical  histories ;  and,  though  uninvitmg 
slnd  unimportant  to  the  general  reader,  must  be  interesting  to  those 
for  whom  it  is  peculiarly  designed.  The  other  work  is  of  higher 
pretensions.  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett  are  indeed  any  tbin^ 
rather  than  impartial  writers ;  nor  is  it  enough  to  say  that  their 
history  is  somewhat  the  more  attractive  on  this  account,  since 
what  is  gained  in  life  and  character  is  more  than  balanced  by  the 
loss  of  candour.  We  willingly  take  the  opportunity  which  these 
writers  afford  us,  of  offering  some  remarks  upon  the  subject  of 
their  labours,  bringing  to  the  task  opinions  which  are  avowedly  a« 
decided  as  their  own,  and  feelings  which  w«  trust  are  not  lest 
charitable. 

'The 
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'  Hie  history  of  the  Churchy  during  die  re^  of  Elizabeth,  pre- 
sents a  melancholy  picture  of  discord,  bigotry  and  intolerance.'  So 
says  Mr.  Wilson,  though  it  will  hardly  be  expected  that  his  readers 
of  every  description  will  agree  wirti  him.  ^  The  Reformation/ 
)ie  adds,  ^  as  then  estabU^d  in  England,  was  materially  defec- 
tive and  came  far  short  of  what  wa«  designed  by  those  who  had 
the  chief  hand  in  promoting  it;  for  the  bishops  and  the  Queen 
were  infinitely  more  concerned  to  preserve  a  few  unprofitable 
rites  and  ceremonies,  than  to  promote  the  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple.' That  Elizabeth  and  her  bishops  acted  sometimes  erroi- 
neously,  and  sometimes  culpably,  will  be  admitted  by  those  who 
are  most  grateful  to  them  for  the  general  tenor  of  their  conduct: 
but  this  same  writer  explains,  and  in  no  slight  degree  justifies, 
the  conduct  which  he  condemns,  when  he  relates  how  the  earliest 
dissenters  held  *  that  the  constitution  of  the  hierarchy  was  too  bad 
to  be  mended ;  that  the  very  pillars  of  it  were  rotten ;  that  the  struc- 
ture ought  to  be  raised  anew,  and  that  they  were  resolved  to  lay  a 
new  foundation,  though  it  were  at  the  hazard  of  all  that  was  dear 
to  them  in  the  world.'  *  Their  chief  error,'  he  says,  ^  seems  to  have 
been  their  uncharitableness  in  unchurching  the  whole  Christian 
world  except  themselves.'  But  the  Queen  and  the  bishpps  might 
not  unreasonably  think  that  an  error  of  some  magnitude  in  its  con- 
sequences was  included  in  the  resolution  of  laying  a  new  founda- 
tion for  the  church,  inasmuch  as  the  first  business  must  have  been 
to  clear  the  ground  by  pulUng  down  that  which  was  already 
,  erected. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  an  exposure  of  the  falla- 
cies into  which  these  writers  have  fallen.  To  write  history  as  it 
ought  to  be  written,  requires  a  power  of  intellectual  transmigratk>n 
with  which  few  persons  are  gifted.  The  author,  if  he  would  deal 
justly  toward  those  whose  actions  he  professes  to  record,  should 
go  back  to  their  times,  and,  standing  where  they  stood,  endeavour, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  to  see  things  as  they  appeared  within  their  scop« 
of  vision,  in  the  same  light,  and  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and 
through  the  same  medium.  It  is  commonly  remarked  of  private 
disputes,  that  both  parties  are  in  the  wrong,  but  it  is  not  less  true 
that  both  may  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  right:  and  by  him  who  is 
capable  of  thus  entering  into  the  life  of  others,  it  will  be  found 
tfiat  individuals,  sects,  and  factions  who,  in  ages  of  political  or 
religious  discord,  hav§  taken  the  most  opposite  parts  and  acted  with 
the  most  inveterate  host^ity  to  each  other,  may  yet  have  been 
equally  sincere,  equally  conscientious,  and  therefore  equally  self- 
justified.  This  conclusion  does  not  lead  to  that  miserable  state  of 
Pyrrhonism  which  in  tWese  days  assumes  the  name  of  liberality,  and 
is  in  its  consequences  scarcely  less  pernicious  than  the  fiercest  bi- 
gotry. 
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gotry.  It  carries  with  it  comfort  as  well  as  humiliation ;  for  when 
it  shews  how  much  of  error  has  been  mingled  with  the  virtues  of 
good  men,  it  shews  also  how  many  virtues  have  coexisted  with  er- 
rors of  conduct  as  well  as  of  opinion ;  and  that,  mourniul  as  human 
history  is,  there  has  always  been  more  goodness  among  mankind, 
than  historians  h^ve  given  it  credit  for. 

Uncharitableness  is  the  general  fault  of  history,  and  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  niost  of  all.     In  Bernino's  Historia  di  Tutte  P Heresie^ 
there  is  as  regular  a  machinery  as  the  most  approved  receipts  en- 
join for  an  epic  poem ;  Satan  raises  a  heresy  for  him  just  as  he  raises 
a  storm  for  Sir  Richard  Blackmore ;  and  no  doubt  Bernino  wrote 
as  he  believed,  without  the  slightest  intention  of  deceiving  the  rea- 
der.    Even  in  authors  who  abstain  from  the  language  of  metaphor 
and  mythology,  it  is  amusing  to  observe  how  the  founder  of  a  sect 
is  usually  described  as  a  monster  of  iniquity.  This  want  of  sense  as 
well  as  of  charity  has  extended  almost  to  our  own  days.     Count 
Zinzendorf  and  Wesley  did  not  escape  such  charges,  and  Cowper's 
Leuconomus  will  be  recollected  by  eveiy  one.     It  is  a  fact  that 
when  Priestley  was  in  his  worst  odour  of  heresy,  a  barber,  who  was 
shaving  him  at  an  inn,  happened,  during  the  operation,  to  discover 
who  the  personage  was  upon  whom  he  was  employed,  on  which  he 
threw  down  his  razor,  and^ran  out  of  the  room,  declaring  that  he  had 
seen  a  cloven  foot !   Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett,  when  they  speak 
of  the  death  of  Priestley,  are  not  less  bigotted  than  the  barber,  and 
far  less  excusable.     They  say  of  him,  '  when  he  bids  his  family 
good  night,  and  speaks  of  death  as  a  good  long  sleep,  we  almost 
fancy  ourselves  transported  to  Paris  at  the  era  of  the  infidel  and  re- 
volutionary fury;  for  alas!    Priestley  speaks  only  of  sleeping  in 
the  grave,  and  not,  like  Paul,  of  sleeping  in  Jesus !'     Whatever 
Priestley  might  have  been,  this  is  a  wicked  misrepresentation  of  him : 
these  writers  know  that  when  he  spoke  of  a  long  sleep,  he  alluded 
to  his  belief  in  the  sleep  of  the  soul  till  the  resurrection,  a  notion 
not  peculiar  to  him ;  and  they  know  that  his  belief  in  the  resurrec- 
tion was  as  sincere  as  their  own,  founded  upon  the  same  premises, 
and  producing  the  same  consolations.    Bigotry  makes  as  dismal  an 
effect  upon  the  understanding  as  upon  the  heart. 

We  must  take  in  this  world  the  evil  with  the  good,  and  happy 
are  they  who  perceive  how  greatly  the  good  preponderates.  Of  all 
the  blessings  which  have  been  vouchsafed  to  England,  abundantly 
as.  England  has  been  blessed,  the  Reformation  is  the  greatest.  It 
rid  us  of  Catholic  idolatiy.  Catholic  pi^fytheisjn,  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  abomination  of  auricular  cogfession— an  evil, 
compared  with  which  the  monstrous  fables  and  other  anti-christiau 
institutions  of  the  Romish  church,  shrink  i.ito  insignificance.  The 
price  wc  paid  for  the  deliverance  was  a  religious  struggle  which, 
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after  more  than  a  century,  broke  out  into  a  civil  war,  which  the 
termination  of  that  war  mitigated,  but  could  not  quell,  and  which 
has  continued  till  the  present  day.  In  the  barbarous  kingdoms  of 
Africa  and  the  East,  revolutions  are  like  hurricanes;  they  come  as 
suddenly,  and  subside  as  soon;  and  when  the  immediate  havoc  is 
repaired,  things  go  on  as  before,  till  another  storm  brings  with  it  a 
similar  devastation.  But  in  civilized  states  where  these  convulsions 
affect  the  minds  of  men,  long  series  of  melancholy  causes  must 
bring  them  on,  and  longer  and  more  melancholy  consequences  fol- 
low in  their  train.  The  price  which  we  have  paid  has  not  been  too  ^ 
great  for  the  benefit, — for  it  is  to  the  Beformation  that  England  is 
indebted  for  that  moral  and  intellectual  eminence  which  she  has  so 
long  enjoyed .  But  woe  be  to  us  and  our  posterity,  if  the  Church  Estab- ' 
lishment  should  again  be  overthrown;  if  the  principles  and  feelings  of" 
men  should  again  be  loosened ;  if  the  cables  of  their  faith  should  be  cut, 
and  they  should  be  left  to  drive  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
tides, !  A  new  age  of  moral  and  religious  anarchy  would  ensue,  the 
happiest  termination  of  which  would  be  that  which  should  bring  us 
nearest  to  our  present  state,  and  all  the  intermediate  sum  of  misery 
would  be  only  the  bitter  price  which  folly  pays  for  repentance* 

The  Dissenting  writers  in  their  representations  of  Elizabeth  seem 
always  to  forget  that  the  question  was,  which  church  was  to  be 
established — theirs  or  hers.  *  Never  had  any  sovereign  a  more  diffi- 
cult  task  to  perform :  to  frame  a  system  which  should  comprehend 
all  parties  was  manifestly  impossible;  that  therefore  was  the  best^ 
which,  without  making  any  improper  concession,  should  include 
the  greatest  number.  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett  find  matter' 
for  reproach  against  the  Church  in  her  success.  When  the  oath  of 
supremacy  was  to  be  taken,  they  say  that  only  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  persons  were  found  among  the  clergy  who  bad  sufficient 
regard  for  truth  and  conscience  to  give  up  their  preferment.  ^  As 
these,'  they  add, '  were  ia  all  probability  the  best  of  the  party,  what 
can  we  think  of  those  who  retained  their  livings,  and  of  the  estab- 
lishment which  contained  so  many  thousand  weatheicocks,  who 
after  having  been  reconciled  to  the  Holy  See  under  Mary,  now  re- 
lapsed again  to  Protestantism  at  the  beck  of  Elizabeth  V  ,  For  the 
men  themselves,  who  are  thus  reproached  {o\  not  having  had  cou- 
rage enough  to  endure  the  flames,  (this  is  the  whole  of  the  charge 
against  them,)  it  will  be  sufficient  to  repeat  what  Fuller  says  upon  a 
like  occasion,  *  O  there  is  more  required  to  make  a  man  valiant, 
than  only  to  call  another  coward !'  And  for  the  slur  at  the  estab- 
lishment, it  must  be  left  for  these  logicians  to  shew  in  what  man- 
mer  any  establishment  could  be  so  devised  as  to  exclude  those  who 
chose  to  conform  to  it.  But  in  reality  here  it  is  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  founders  of  our  Church  appears  most  conspicuous.    They 
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pvrified  rdigioii  of  all  the  gross  cormptioiB  with  which  RoBue  had 
pollnled  it,  and  retainii^  only  that  which,  as  they  thoti^t,  cohM 
allowably  be  retained,  offered  so  litde  violence  to  old  feetin^,  that 
more  outcry  was  raised  s^ainst  them  by  die  zealots  of  the  Refer- 
ma^on  than  by  the  Catholics  themselves. 

Even  Milton  has  joined  in  this  ill-deserved  reproach.    '  I  per- 
aoade  myself/  says  he, '  if  our  zeal  to  true  religion,  and  die  brotherly 
nsage  of  our  truest  fnends  were  as  notorious  to  the  world  as  our 
Prelatical  schum,  and  captivity  to  Rochet  apophthegmsy  we  had  ere 
this  seen  our  old  conquerors,  and  afterwards  linemen,  the  Nor- 
mans, together  with  the  Britains,  our  proper  colony,  and  all  the 
Gascoins  that  are  the  rightful  dowry  of  our  ancient  kings,  coni» 
widi  cap  and  knee,  desiring  the  shadow  of  the  English  sceptre  to 
defend  them  from  the  hot  persecutions  and  taxes  of  the  French. 
But  when  they  come  hither  and  see  a  tympany  of  Spamolized  bi- 
ihops  swaggering  in  the  foretop  of  the  state,  and  meddling  to  turn 
and  dandle  the  royal  ball  with  unskilful  and  pedantic  palms,  no 
marvel  though  they  think  it  as  unsafe  to  commit  religion  and  liberty 
to  their  arbitrating  as  to  a  synagogue  of  Jesuits.'    But  against  tlKl 
opinion  of  those  who  think  that  we  ought  to  have  departed  as  widely' 
as  possible  from  all  the  forms  and  institutions  of  the  Romish  church, 
and  that  the  general  clause  of  Protestantism  was  injured  because  the 
change  was  not  sufficiently  broad  and  striking,  there  is  the  weighty 
testimony  of  Sully.     When  that  distinguished  statesman  came  over 
to  congratulate  James  upon  his  accession,  and  saw  our  church  ser^' 
vice,  he  remarked  that  if  the  French  Protestants  had  retaitied  the 
same  advantages  of  oider  and  decency,  there  would  at  that  time 
have  been  many  thousand  more  Protestants  in  France.     In  reality, 
the  effect  of  the  outward  and  visible  forms  which  were  retained  was 
such,  that  during  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth  the  Catholics  very  ge- 
nerally  frequented  the  English  service;  and  of  what  advantage  this 
must  have  been  to  the  new  establishment  will  be  apparent  to  all 
who  know  how  much  more  we  are  the  creatures  of  habit  than  of 
reason.    Many  of  the  clergy  also,  who  were  hostile  to  the  Reforma- 
tion,  took  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  conformed,  in  order  to  keep 
the  Protestants  out  of  the  churches,  and  retain  them  as  strong  holds 
from  whence  they  might  support  their  secret  cause  whenever  op* 
portunity  should  offer.     Hiat  opportunity  was  never  given  them  ; 
and  they  served  the  chunch  which  it  was  their  hope  and  desire  to  see 
subverted;  for  they  performed  its  offices  at  a  time  when,  small  a« 
the  number  of  the  ejected  clergy  was,  qualified  persons  enou^ 
could  not  be  found  to  succeed  them.     In  this,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the   English  reformation,  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
*  Popish  lands  made  Protestant  landlords/  we  see  how  evil  was 
made  subservient  to  good. 

A  greater 
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A  greater  number  of  the  clergy  may  well  be  supposed  to  hav« 
been  in  an  unsettled  state  of  mind,  little  curious  or  conversant  m 
disputed  points  of  faith^  but  attached  to  the  forms  in  which  they 
had  be^n  bred  up.  In  the  latter  years  of  her  reign^  when^the  Pope 
made  use  of  religion  to  excite  rebellion  and  coi^piracies  against  her^ 
Elizabeth  offered  concessions  to  the  Puritans,  which,  had  they 
been  accepted^  would  have  driven  many  of  th^e  men  out  of  the 
church :  but  it  was  then  seep  that  concessions  which  would  have 
materially  diminished  the  number  of  converts  from  popery,  would 
have  done  little  towards  reclaimkig  those  who  had  imbibed  the  teiiH 
per  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Genevan  school.  For  whett 
Walsingham  offered,  in  the  Queen's  name,tbat  if  they  would  conform 
in  other  points,  the  three  shocking  ceremonies,  as  they  accounted 
them,  of  kneeling  at  the  cpnimunioB>  wearing  the  surplice,^  and  the 
cross  in  baptism,  should  be  abolished,  they  replied  in  the  language 
of  M osea,  Ne  ungiilam  esse  relinquendam, — they  would  not  leave 
even  a  hoof  behind. 

Osborne  remarks  that  the  Puritans  derived  no  inconsiderable  ad«* 
vantage  from  the  name  which  was  given  them,  ^  since  mider  that 
general  term  were  comprehended  not  only  those  brainsick  fools  as 
did  oppose  the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  made 
religion  an  umbrella  to  impiety,  but  such  as  out  of  mere  honesty  re- 
fiained  from  the  vices  of  the  times  were  branded  by  this  title;  weaved 
of  such  a  fashion  as  it  became  a  covering  to  the  wicked,  and  no 
better  than  a  fool's  coat  to  men  truly  conscientious.'  *  Had  they 
held  them,'  he  says  afterwards^  ^  to  the  name  of  hypocrites,  known 
and  abominated  by  all,  they  would  have  been  buried  in  contempt, 
and  not  risen,  as  since  they  have  done,  to  the  perpetual  detriment 
of  church  and  state.  But  the  breadth  and  newness  of  the  name,""" 
together  with  the  colour  it  hath,  did  not  only  delight  and  cover  all 
that  cheated  under  a  pretence  of  sanctity,  but  stifled  the  seeds  of 

*  A  PurUan  Tftmpant>  who  calls  himself  J.  S.  Gent.,  who  was  evidently  a  maa  of  team- 
iugy  and  might  have  been  a  man  of  genius  if  the  disease  of  the  times  had  not  made  liim 
•tark  madyg^veSj  both  iu  prose  and  verse,  the  feelings  of  his  partj  respecting  this  appella- 
tion. «  Puritan,*  he  says,  *  the  invention  of  hell,  the  language  of  profanencss^  the  blas- 
phemy, of  God,  the  ei omition  of  a  heart  desperately  wicked,  a  glorious  defamation,  aii 
UQderminlng  of,  an  open  thrust  at,  the  ver^  heart,  life  and  power  of  religion  j  an  evident 
preferring  of  pharisaical  forms  and  Laodicean  neutrality ;  a  tnaUh-dcvillian  device  ta 
iiodle  fire  in  church  and  state ;  a  sly  practice  of  the  old  serpent's  old  maxiii),  "  divide 
«nd  reign  f'  &c. 
la  hii  crazy  rhymes,  he  says — 

A  Puritan  ?  what's  that  ?  an  hypocrite. 

Nay  hold  there  man,  for  so  thou  dost  but  fit 

The  noose  for  thine  own  neck. — I  tell  thee,  man. 

Thou  art  an  atheist,  or  a  Puritan, 

Thou  art  •  devil  or  a  Puritan. — &c.  &c. 

S§liluqMiei  Thealo^iQaH*  1641. 
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goodness;  so  as  probity  was  obstructed  by  deceit  in  the  general 
comniercey  and  religion,  the  guard  of  propriety,  rendered  useless, 
if  not  destructive  to  human  society/  Tliis  is  refining  too  much;  in 
our  own  later  history,  and  still  more  remarkably  in  our  own  times, 
we  ha%'e  instances  to  shew  that  names  the  most  contemptuous  in 
their  6rigiu  and  reproachful  in  their  import,  have  been  readily  ap- 
propriated by  the  parties  to  whom  they  were  applied;  because,  m 
fact,  a  name  soon  becomes  merely  a  name;  and  no  party  can  exist 
without  one.  Our  greatest  statesmen  have  long  divided  themselves 
into  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  the  fortune  which  the  appellation  Sam 
Culottes  found  among  a  people  who  call  themselves  the  most  po^ 
lished  and  the  most  amiable  of  nations,  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  their  history  endures.  The  festivals  in  their  new  Calendar  were 
called  Sans  Culottides,  and  if  the  fashion  had  lasted  a  little  longer, 
we  should  have  had  a  Sans  Culottes  among  the  constellations. 

By  whatever  name  the  puritans  might  have  been  denominated, 
their  history  would  have  been  the  same ;  their  rise  was  one  of  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  a  religious  revolution,  and  the  civil  war 
was  as  inevitable  an  effect  of  their  progress.  This  result  they  con- 
templated from  the  beginning.  They  taught  that '  if  princes  hinder 
them  who  seek  for  the  discipline,  they  are  tyrants  both  to  the  church 
and  ministers,  and  being  so,  may  be  deposed  by  their  subjects.' — 
Thus  completely  did  popery  and  puritanism  meet  in  the  political  de- 
ductions from  their  presumed  infallibility.  It  was  Martin  Mar-Pre- 
late's advice  *  to  put  down  lord  bishops,  and  bring  in  the  Reformation 
which  they  looked  for,  whether  her  majesty  would  or  not.'  And 
Cartwright,in  that  part  of  the  service  where  he  should  have  prayed 
for  the  bishops^  used  to  say,  *  because  that  they  which  ought  to  be 
pillars  in  the  church  do  bend  themselves  against  Christ  and  his 
truth,  therefore,  O  Lord !  give  us  grace  and  power  all  as  one  man 
to  set  ourselves  against  them.'  What  could  be  done  with  men  who 
prayed  and  preached  to  this  tune,  and  issued  libels  in  this  spirit  from 
their  private  presses?  To  say  that  if  they  had  not  been  persecuted 
they  would  have  been  harmless,  can  only  be  the  argument  of  igno- 
rance; the  people  of  that  age  entered  into  things  of  this  kind  Avith 
as  much  passion  as  is  excited  now  by  an  O.  P.  war,  or  a  factious 
political  question ;  and  the  interest  which  they  took  did  not  pass 
away,  like  the  passions  of  the  present  multitude,  with  the  ephe- 
meral folly  that  stirs  them  up ;  it  was  as  deep  and  permanent 
as  the  principle  of  religion  in  the  human  mind.  It  is  easy  to  talk 
of  toleration,  and  say  that  the  church  should  have  tolerated  these 
schismatics ;  they  would  not  tolerate  the  church. — '  If,'  said 
Calamy,  preaching  before  the  House  of  Commons  when  they 
had  gained  the  victory, — *  if  you  do  not  labour  according  to  your 
duty  and  power  to  suppress  the  errors  and  heresies  that   are 
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iq>read  in  llie  kiDgdom,  all  these  errors  are  your  errors,  aAdlfaeie 
heresies    are  your    heresies/     '  Doth   Paul/   exclaims  aaother 
fMreacher,  *  wirfi,  '*  I  would  they  were  cut  off  that  trouble  you/' — ^ 
and  is  it  such  a  heinous  offence  now,  for  the  faithful  servants  XjS 
Christ  to  advise  you  to  the  same  course  f     Oh,  Heavens !'     *  We 
intended  not,'  says  Baxter,  ^  to  dig  down  the  banks,  or  to  pull  up  the 
hedge  and  lay  all  waste  and  common,  when  we  desired  the  prelate' 
^rranay  might  cease.     We  must  either  tolerate  all  men  to  do  what 
tfa^  will  which  they  will  make  a  matter  of  conscience  or  religion, 
and  then  some  may  offer  their  children  in  sacrifice  to  the  devil,  and 
tome  may  think  they  do  God  service  in  killing  his  servants;  or  ehe 
you  must  tolerate  no  error  or  fault  in  religion,  and  then  you  must 
advbe  what  measure  of  penalty  you  will  inflict.     My  judgment  I 
have  always  freely  made  known;  I  abhor  unlimited  liberty,  or  to* 
leration  of  all.'    The  whole  body  of  the  London  ministers  in  1645 
drew  up  their  protest  against  what  they  called  the  great  Diana  of 
the  Independents,  and  all  the  sectarians.  *  We  detest  and  abhor/  said 
Aey,  *  the  much  endeavoured  toleration.  Our  bowels,  our  bowels 
are  stirred  within  us,  and  we  could  even  drown  ourselves  in  tears 
when  we  call  to  mind  how  long  and  sharp  a  travail  this  kingdom 
hath  been  m^or  many  years-  together  to  bring  forth  that  blessed  fruit 
of  a  pure  and  perfect  reformation;  and  now,  at  last,  after  all  our 
(NUigs  and  dolours  and  expectations,  this  real  and  thorough  refor- 
mation is  in  danger  of  being  strangled  in  the  birth  by  a  lawless  to^ 
leratioD,  that  strives  to  be  brought  forth  before  it.'    The-ministav 
tad  eldiers  of  one  provincial  assembly  lifted  up  their  cries  against 
toleration  as  a  *  soul->poison.'  Those  of  another  said,  <  it  would  be  the 
putting  a  sword  in  a  madman's  hand ;  a  cup  of  poison  into  the  faandf 
f>f  a  child;  a  lettii^  loose  of  madmen  with  firebrands,  and  appoint- 
ing a  city  of  refuge  in  men's  consciences  for  the  devil  to  fly  to.'  All 
^  is  moderate  to  the  language  of  £dwards  in  his  Grangraena,  where 
he  exhorts  ministers  to  *  pray  to  God  and  call  upon  lum  night  and 
day  to  give  a  miscarrying  womb  to  the  sectaries,  Aat  they  may  never 
hnng  forth  that  misdkapen  bastard  monster  of  a  toleration.    Tole- 
ration,' says  he,  <  will  make  the  kmgdom  a  chaos,  a  Babel,  another 
Amateniam,  a  Sodom,  an  Egypt,  a  Babylon.    Toleration  is  the 
f;rand  work  of  the  devil,  hb  masterpiece  and  chief  engine  to  up- 
hold his  tottering  kingdom :  it  is  the  most  compendious,  ready,  sure 
way  to  destroy  all  rehgion,  lay  all  waste,  and  bring  in  all  evil:  it  is 
a  most  transcendant,  catholique  and  fundamental  evil.     As  original 
sin  is  the  fundamental  sin,  having  the  seed  and  spawn  of  all  sins  in 
it,  so  toleration  hath  all  errors  in  it,  ami  all  evils.'    This  was  the 
temper  of  the  puritans ;  but  to  say  that  toleration  would  have  con- 
tented men  who  laid  claim  to  supremacy,  and  accounted  intole^ 
'  Fpi*.  X.  NO.  XIX.  6  ranee 
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ranee  in  tlieir  own  bands  si  diristian  duty  of  the  first  magtitudey  is  m 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  reason  a  madman  into  sanity# 

The  excesses  of  one  party  must  always  be  remembered  to  explain 
and  in  no  little  degree  to  excuse  the  excesses  of  the  other.    W« 
shudder  at  the  sentences  of  the  Star  Chamber;  but  when  Laud  nailed 
Ibe  ears  of  his  libellers  to  the  pillory,  he  well  knew  tliat  they»  and 
^uch  as  they,  were  labouring  to  bring  his  head  to  the  block.  Tber# 
is  a  {>a^age  in  his  history  of  bis  own  troubles  and  trial,  shewing  hit 
foresight  in  a  manner  to  which  the  event  has  given  aH  affecting  and 
nlmpst  a  prophetic  character.  *  I  cannot  but  observe/  says  be,  '  that 
at  this  time  the  parliament  tendered  two,  and  but  two  bills  to  tbt 
King  to  sign.    This  to  cut  oS  Strafford's  head  was  one;  9nd  the 
Other  was  that  this. parliament  should  neither  be  dissolved,  nor  ad- 
journed, but  by  the  consent  of  both  bousea;  in  which  what  he  ad 
^from  hitmelfj  time  will  better  shm^  than  I  can.  God  biess  the 
King  and  his  royal  is^e.'    We  would  as  little  vindicate  the  Star** 
Chainber,  as  the  present  race  of  dissenters  would  justify  the  death 
of  Land,  and  the  brutal  insults  and  s^ravated  injustice  by  which 
it  was  preceded.     Messrs.  fiogue  and  Bennett  fail  not  to  notice, 
with  due  indignation,  ^  the  most  infamous  tragedy  acted  in  the  treats 
ment  of  Burton,  Prynne,  and  Bastwick,'  and  to  describe  the  bloody 
manner  in  which  the  shocking  sentence  was  executed;  but  they  pass 
over  the  bloodier  and  deeper  tragedy  of  Laud,  by  simply  saying  that 
he  waa  '  brought  to  the  block,'  and  repeating  the  old  and  oft  confuted 
calumny,  that,  under  his  primacy,  ^  it  was  every  day  becomvi^  mose 
diflScult  and  less  important  to  distinguish  between  the  church  of 
Bagland  and  that  of  Rome;'  and  they  affirm  that,  ^  though  it  is  not 
pvovid  that  he  wished  to  re-unite  the  two  churches,  it  is  evident 
that  he  v<ras  even  more  compliant  thab  Jamea,  who  wished  to  meet 
half-way.' 

TheJnsidious  manner  in  which  these  authors  thus  endeavour  to 
make  that  believed,  which  they  say  has  not  been  proved,  must  not  ^ 
pass  without  reprehension.  They  may  perhaps  have  read  the  trial 
of  Laud  without  feeling  the  injustice  and  illegality  of  the  proceed- 
nigif  or  the  low  malice  and  detestable  artifices  of  his  triumphant 
enemies ;  they  may  have  been  blind  to  these,  because  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  predecessors  they  have  perhaps  in  too  great  a  degree 
retained  their  passions  also:  Laud  bad.  persecuted  them;  and  per- 
secution, as  Warburton  says,  '  though  it  may  strengthen  or  improiw 
oar  faith,  doth  not  so  easily  enlarge  our  charity.'  But  it  ought  not 
utterly  to  extinguish  charity;  and  is  it  possible  that  they,  being 
christians  themselves,  and  serious  christians  as  they  wouM  style 
(dbcBiselves,  can  disbelieve  the  last  solemn  declaration  of  Laud  him- 
self ?    *  I  was  bom  and  baptized,'  jsaid  he,  ^  in  the  bosom  of  the 
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church  of  England  establisimd  by  law ;  id  tbat  profession  I  hate 
ever  since  lived,  and  in  that  I  come  now  to  die,  Tliis  is  now  no 
time  to  dissemble  vvith  God,  least  of  all  in  matters  of  religion;  and 
therefore  I  desire  it  may  be  remembered  I  have  always  lived  in  the 
Protestant  religion  established  in  England,  and  in  that  I  come  now 
to  die.  I  can  bring  no  witness  of  my  heart  and  the  intentions 
thereof;  therefore  I  must  come  to  my  protestation  not  at  the  bar^ 
but  my  protestation  at  the  hour  and  instant  of  my  death;  in  which 
I  hope  all  men  will  be  such  charitable  christians,  as  not  to  think  I 
would  die  and  dissemble,  being  instantly  to  give  God  an  account 
for  the  truth  of  it.  1  do  therefore  here,  ih  the  presence  of  God 
and  his  holy  angels,  take  it  upon  my  death,  that  I  never  endeavoured 
.the  subversion  of  law  or  religion.  But  I  have  done.  I  forgive  all 
the  world,  and  all  and  every  of  these  bitter  enemies  which  have  per** 
secuted  me;  and  humbly  desire  to  be  forgiven  of  God  first,  and 
then  of  every  man,  whether  I  have  offended  him  or  not,  if  he  do 
but  conceive  that  I  have, — Lord,  do  thou  forgive  me,  and  I  beg 
forgiveness  of  him  T 

Will  this  convince  those  persons  who  still  asperse  the  intentions 
of  L<aud?  will  they  believe  him,  that  in  the  bosofii  of  the  church  of 
England  he  lived  and  died?  or  was  his  hope  deceived,  and  are  they 
such  uncharitable  christians  as  to  think  that  he  would  die  and  dis- 
semble.' Look  then  at  the  whole  scene  of  his  suffering!  When  the 
passing  of  the  ordinance  was  signified  to  him,  '  he  neither  enter'- 
tained  die  news  with  a  stoical  apathy,  nor  wailed  his  fate  with  weak, 
and  womanish  lamentatbns ;  but  heard  it  with  so  even  and  smooth 
a  temper,  as  shewed  he  neither  was  ashamed  to  live,  nor  afraid  to 
che.'  And  when  he  was  conducted  to  the  scaffold,  *  he  ascended 
with  such  a  cheerful  countenance,  as  if  he  had  mounted  radier  to 
behold  a  triumph  than  be  made  a  sacrifice,  and  came  not  there  to 
die  but  to  be  translated.  And  though  some  rude  and  uncivil  people 
reviled  him  as  he  passed  along  with  opprobrious  language,  as  loth 
to  let  him.  go  to  the  grave  in  peace,  yet  it  never  discomposed  hi^ 
thoughts,  nor  disturbed  his  patience. 

In  Mr.  Parsons's  new  and  condensed  edition  of  NeaFs  His- 
tory of  the  Puritanil)  Laud's  dying  declaration  that  he  had  never 
endeavoured  the  subversion  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  nor  any  change, 
of  the  Protestant  religion  into  popish  superstition,  is  printed  in 
large  capital  letters,  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  Mr. 
Neal  considered  it  a  falsehood.  This  author,  whose  coarse,  bold, 
•elf-satisfied  countenance  at  the  beginning  of  his  book  may  teach  any 
one  who  can  read  the  most  legible  characters  of  nature,  what  kind 
of  feeling  he  is  to  expect  in  it,  says  that  the  archbishop  declared 
himself  upon  the  scaffold  a  Protestant  according  to  the  church  of 
England,  *  but  with  more  dharity  to  the  church  of  Rome  than  to 
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the  foreign  Protestiants.'    There  can  be  no  mistake  concerning  Yfhsi 
Laud  said  upon  the  scaffold,  for,  he  chose  to  read  what  he  had 
to  say,  and  he  delivered  the  paper  himself  to  one  of  his  chap^ 
lainsy  by  whom  it  was  faithfully  preserved.    There  is  not  a  sen- 
tence,  not  a  word,    not  a    syllable,   which  gives  tlie  slightest 
ground  for  this  representation:    not  a  hint  or  sentiment  in  it 
expressed,   or  by  any  sophistry  to   be  implied,   looking  toward 
the  foreign  Protestants.    If  Laud  did  not  die  in  charity  with  all 
men,  in  whom  is  charity  to  be  found?    When  he  mentioned  his 
enemies,  it  was  only  to  Torgive  them,  and  to  entreat  their  for- 
giveness: and  when  he  perceived,  '  through  the  chinks  of  tfic 
.  boards,  that  some  people  were  got  under  the  scaffold  about  the 
very  place  where  the  block  was  seated,  he  called  to  the  officer  for 
some  dust  to  stop  the  crevices,  or  to  remove  the  people  thence, 
saying  it  was  no  part  of  his  desire  that  his  blood  should  fall  upon 
the  heads  of  the  people.'     When  indeed  he  spoke  of  the  calamities 
.  of  the  times,  it  was  with  a  manliness  and  frankness  alone  sufficient 
to  have  set  the  stamp  of  veracity  upon  whatever  he  had  said  which 
might  be  more  conformable  to  tJie  temper  of  the  people.    *  I  know 
my  God  whom  I  serve  is  as  able  to  deliver  me  from  the  sea  of 
blood,  as  he  was  to  deliver  the  three  children  from  the  furnace; 
and  (I  humbly  thank  my  Saviour  for  it)  my  resolution  is  now  as 
theirs  was  then  ;  they  wotdd  not  worship  the  image  the  king  had 
set  up,  nor  will  I  the  imaginations  which  the  people  are  setting  up; 
:  nor  will  I  forsake  the  temple  and  truth  of  God,  to  follow  the  bleat- 
ing of  Jeroboam's  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel.     And  as .  for  this 
people,  they  are  at  this  day  miserably  misled ;  God  of  his  mcrdj 
open  their  eyes  that  they  may  see  the  right  way,  for  at  this  day  the 
blind  lead  the  blind,  and  if  they  go  on,  both  will  certainly  fall  into 
the  ditcii.'    And  again,  when  he  spoke  of  ^  the  church  of  Eng- 
*  land,'  ^  it  hath  flourished  and  been  a  shelt<sr  to  other  neighbouring 
churches,  when  storms  have  driven  upon  them ;  but,  alas  !  now  it 
^is  in  a  storm  itself,  and  God  only  knows  whether,  or  how,  it  shall 
get  out.     And,  which  is  worse  than  the  storm  from  without,  it  is 
become  like  an  oak  cleft  to  shivers  with  wedges  made  out  of  its  own 
body,  and  at  every  cleft  profaneness  and  irreligion  are  entering  in, 
while  men  that  introduce  profaneness  are  cloaked  over  with  the  name 
of  imaginary  religion.'    Lastly,  at  the  close  of  his  prayer,  in  a 
higher  strain,  *  that  there  may  be  a  stop  of  this  issue  of  blood  in 
this  more  than  miserable  kingdom,  (I  shall  desire  that  I  may  pray 
for  the  people  too  as  well  as  for  myself,)  O  Lord,  I  beseech  diee, 
give  grace  of  repentance  to  all  blood-diirsty  people;  but  if  they 
will  not  repent,  O  Lord,  confound  all  their  devices,  defeat  anil  frus- 
trate all  their  designs  and  endeavours  upon  them,  ^ich  are  or  shall 
be  contrary  to  the  glory  of  thy  great  name,  the  truth  and  stncerity 
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«f  xel^ion,  the  establirfiroent  of  the^ingand  his  posterity  after, 
him  in  their  just  rights  and  privileges,  the  honour  and  conservation 
of  parliament  in  their  just  power,  the  preservation  of  this  poor 
church  in  her  truth,  peace,  and  patrimony,  and  the  settlement  of 
this  distracted  and  distressed  people  under  their  ancient  laws,  and 
in  their  native  liberty.  And  when  thou  hast  done  all  tliis,  in  mere 
mercy  to  them,  O  Loid,  fill  their  hearts  with  thankfulness,  and  with 
religious  dutiful  obedience  to  thee  and  thy  commandments  all  their 
days.  Amen,  Lord  Jesu,  Amen/  Surely  the  sincerity  of  one  Avho 
pniyed  thus  fot  the  just  power  of  parliament,  and  the  ancient  laws 
^Ski  native  liberty  of  the  people,  should  be  admitted,  even  by  those 
^ho  may  be  incapable  of  admiring  the  magnanimity  with  which  it 
vras  accompanied. 

'  This  done,  (says  Heylyn,)  he  next  applied  himself  to  the  fatal  block, 
fts  to  the  haven  of  his  rest.  But  finding  the  way  full  of  people,  who 
&ad  placed  themselves  upon  the  theatre  to  behold  the  tragedy,  he  de- 
sired he  mi^t  have  room  to  die,  beseeching  them  to  let  him  have  an 
cod  of  his  miseries,  which  he  had  endured  very  long;  all  which  he  did 
with  so  serene  and  calm  a  mind,  as  if  he  rather  had  been  taking  order 
for  a  noUeman's  funeral,  than  making  way  for  his  own.  Being  come 
near  the  block,  he  put  off  his  doublet,  and  used  some  words  to  this 
^fkcJL :  "  God's  will  be  done.  I  am  willing  to  go  cut  of  the  world — 
none  can  be  more  willing  to  send  me.  Never  did  man  put  off  mortality 
with  a  better  courage  nor  look  upon  his  bloody  and  malicious  enemies 
wijth  more  Christian  charifty." 

His  head  was  severed  at  a  blow,  and  ^  instantly  (says  Fuller) 
his  face,  ruddy  in  the  last  moment,  turned  pale  as  ashes,  confuting 
their  falsehoods,  who  gave  it  out  that  he  had  purposely  painted  it, 
to  fortify  his  cheeks  against  discovery  of  fear  in  the  paleness  of  his 
complexion.'  Such  were  the  circumstances  of  that  tragedy,  which 
the  historians  of  the  Dissenters  pass  over  in  their  Introduction  in 
one  short  pithy  sentence,  without  a  hint  of  disapprobation  or  even 
of  coippassion :  '  Laud  xms  brought  to  the  block,*  Six  monosyl- 
lables are  all  that  they  vouchsafe  for  it;  and  Mr.  Neal,  omitting 
every  thing  that  is  peculiar,  every  thing  that  is  pathetic,  every  thipg 
that  is  sublime  in  the  scene,  tells  us  that  die  friends  of  Laud  *  have 
f(sally  lessened  him  by  writing  his  life.!' 

We  are  not  the  apologisjts  of  Laud ;  in  some,  things  .he  was  er- 
roneous, in  some  imprudent,  in  otbetrs  culpable.  Evil,  which  upon 
the  great  scale  is  ever  made  conducive  to  gck>d,  produces  evil  to  those 
i^  whom  it  comes.  The  bloody  sentences  of  the  Star  Chamber 
brought  down  upon  him  a  more  tragic  catastrophe  than  he  atteniptT 
ed  to  avert  by  them ;  a  milder  primate  could  not  have  saved  th^ 
phurch  from  her  enemies,  but  he  would  not  have  perished  by  thisir 
j^ands.    And  ie  retiim;^  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  wtien  {he  clergy 
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regained  their  ascendancy,  the  severity  with  which  diey  treated  the 
Dissenters  was  in  no  slight  degree  exasperated  by  the  remembrance 
of  his  execution.     For  though,  as  Fuller  says,  *  the  beholders  on 
that  day  were  so  divided  between  bemoauers  and  insulters,itwa8hard 
to  decide  which  of  them  made  up  the  major  part  of  the  company;' 
Ae  feeling  of  the  country  was  not  thus  balanced :  his  love  of  letters, 
and  the  munificence  of  his  bounty  were  remembered,  and  as  die 
drama  of  life  is  usually  judged  of  by  the  catastrophe,  so  diat  men  are 
accounted  good  or  ill,  fortunate  or  unhappy,  according  to  their  end, 
it  was  from  his  death  that  the  popular  and  general  impression  of  his 
character  derived  its  colour.   Most  peculiarly  is  it  the  duty  of  the  his- 
torian to  exercise  the  high  office  which  he  has  assumed,  with  charity 
as  Well  as  justice.     He  injures  his  own  cause  if  he  forbear  to  ex- 
pose the  errors  of  the  party  whose  general  principles  and  conduct  he 
may  conscientiously  approve;  still  more  does  he  injure  it  if  he  aW 
tempt  to  conceal  or  gloss  over  their  crimes;  but  if  he  go  beyond 
Ihis,  and  dare  to  apologize  for  them,  he  appropriates  to  himself  no 
I^ht  portion  of  the  guilt  which  he  sanctions,  and  makes  himself 
responsible  for  the  consequences  to  which  that  sanction  may  tend. 
That  which  has  happened  may  happen  again;  the  passions  of  men 
remain  the  same;  progressive  as  we  are,  we  have  often  to  go 
through  the  same  lessons  as  the  ages  before  us;  and  therefore  it 
especially  behoves  the  historian  to  inculcate  charity,  and  take  part 
with  the  oppressed,  whoever  may  have  been  the  oppressors.     Of  aU 
beasts,  the  many-headed  one  is  the  most  ferocious;  and  it  is  fearful 
to  think  how  soon  and  how  surely  the  taste  of  blood  creiites  the 
appetite  for  it ! 

When  men  after  long  habits  of  blind  obedience  in  religion,  be* 
gan  to  search  the  Scriptures  and  to  frame  articles  of  belief  for  them* 
selves,  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  not  differ;  and  as  they 
were  all  agreed  that  any  error  upon  these  points  was  damnable,  they 
all  became  in  some  measure  intolerant;  and  the  dominant  party  per- 
secuted both  in  duty  and  in  self-defence.     Here  it  was  that  boAi 
parties  erred,  but  thus  it  was  that  both  felt,  and  thus  in  justice  both 
ought  to  be  represented.    To  write  history  in  the  true  spirit  of  gene^ 
ral  goodwill  no  suppression  is  needed,  no  falsification,  no  affecta- 
tion of  candour;  it  is  but  to  represent  men  in  their  actions  as  they 
have  appeared  to  themselves,  and,  God  be  praised,  there  are  few  cha- 
racters so  unredeemed,  that  we  should  then  regard  their  sufferings 
without  compassion,  or  their  errors  without  excuse. 

There  is  another  cause  for  the  multiplicity  of  sects  in  reformed 
countries,  which  has  not  perhaps  been  generally  considered,  and 
which  will  always  operate,  lie  papal  establishment,  wbidi,  in 
its  whole  and  perfect  system,  was  the  greatest  work  of  hninan 
art  as  well  as  of  |iiim^  audacity,  provided  amj^e  employment 
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for  M  ikose  spirits  that  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Protestant 
churches.    The  Wesley  of  a   CadioHc  country   founded  a  new 
^rder;    the  Whitefield  reformed  one;    the  James  Naylor  was 
encouraged  in  his  delirium,  received  the  stigmata,  and  became 
a  saint.     The  minor  dealers  in  schism,  who  among  us  divide  a 
meetingohouse,  altered  the  cut  or  the  colour  of  a  habit;   the 
mibtle  controversialist  was  set  to  work  upon  the  Sentences ;  the 
bilious  polemic  spent  his  gall  upon  the  question  of  the  imma- 
culate conception,  ranging  himself  either  with  the  Scotists  or  the 
Thomists;  or  he  found,  in  the  antiquity  of  his  rule  and  the  coun- 
Cer-claims  of  a  rival  community,   as  fertile  a  subject  for  folios 
as  the  question  of  episcopal  government,  or  psedo-baptism,  or  irre- 
versible decrees.  If  it  cannot  strictly  be  affirmed  that  under  the  papa^ 
establishment  no  man  became  a  heretic  but  he  who  distinctly  jper- 
l^ived  the  errors  of  the  Romish  church,  and  was  willing  to  seal  his 
testimony  against  it  With  his  blood,  certain  it  is  that  no  one' ever 
expressed  his  dissent  except  under  the  strongest  impulses  of  con* 
science  and  zeal.     The  mountebank  and  the  impostor  need  hot  set 
up  for  themselves,  they  find  their  place;  and  even  for  honest  and  in- 
leinperate  enthusiasm,  so  many  channels  are  opened,  tliat  there  is 
scarcely  a  possibility  of  its  running  wild.     The  fanatic  who,  in  this 
eocmlry,  would  drive  the  nervous  part  of  his  hearers  mad  by  railing 
at  the  sins  of  his  neighbours,  was  taught  by  the  wise  policy  of  the 
fiomish  church  to  expend  his  fervour  upon  his  own ;  he  was  fur- 
niriied  with  knotted  scourges,  hair  shirts,  and  drawers  composed  of 
wire  and  bristles ;  if  this  did  not  content  him,  he  might  add  a  nut- 
ai«g<pgrater  waistcoat,  and  then  he  had  put  on  the  whole  papistical 
armour  of  righteousness.     Were  his  abilities  of  a  higher  order,  or 
his  desires  of  a  higher  aim,  he  was  sent  to  direct  the  concerns  of  « 
mission,  or  to  serve  in  the  ranks  and  receive  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom. Fatuity  itself  could  be  converted  to  some  profitable  purpose^; 
•a  the  blessed  Juniper  may  prove;  and  madness  found  a  ihore  com- 
modious cell  in  the  monastery  than  we  provide  for  it  in  Bedlam. 

Protestantism  had  none  of  these  means  of  prevention,  and  this  was 
•oe  chief  reason  why  the  blood  of  the  beast  with  seven  heads 
proved  as  prolific  of  monsters  as  that  of  its  prototype  in  Grecian 
lable.  The  more  troubled  the  time,  the  faster  did  sects  multiply. 
Messrs.  Bogue  and  Beimett  have  given  a  summary  description  of 
the  two  great  divisions.  '  In  order,*  say  they,  *  to  be,  or  to  seem  to 
be  a  puritan,  there  must  be  the  appearance  of  superior  sanctity,  and 
a^peouliar  purity  and  even  severity  of  manners ;  but  these  are  by  no 
mean»  necessary  to  constitute  a  high-church  champion.  Let  there 
be  a  loud  cry  that  **  the  church  is  in  danger,''  and  abundapce  of 
heat  and  fury  against  sectaries  and  fanatics,  and  nothing  more  is 
needfuU    In  life  and  conversation  he  need  not  be  a  whit  better  than 
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ins  neighbours ;  two  or  three  of  the  ordinary  vices  of  human  nar 
tare  will  by  no  means  injure  him  in  the  esteem  pf  Uis  constituents/ 
A  little  jmore  thought,  with  the  help  of  a  little  more  charity^  might 
have  shewn  these  writers  that  all  the  virtues  are  not  on  one  side,  and 
all  the  vices  on  the  other.     Hooker  and  Travers  divided  the  opi^ 
nions  of  their  contemporaries  for  the  palm  of  ability  and  learning; 
for  that  of  piety  and  humility  and  all  christian  virtues,  none  oii 
earth  is  worthy  to  judge  between  them.     Among  the  puritan  suf 
ferers  there  is  not  a  fairer  name  than  that  of  Udal ;  even  among 
churchmen  in  his  own  times  many,  says  Fuller,  conceived  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  *  rigorotis  in  the  greatest,  (which,  at  best,  is 
cruel  in  the  least  degree,)  considering  the  worth  of  his  person,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  proof  against  him.*    And  when  he  died  in  prison, 
f  for  an  higher  judge  had"  formerly  past  another  sentence  on  Vdal's 
death,  that  his  soul  and  body  should  not  by  shameful  violence  be 
forced  asunder,  but  that  they  should  take  a  fair  farewell  each  of 
other;  right  glad  were  his  friends  that  his  death  prevented  his 
death ;  and  the  wisest  of  his  foes  were  well  contented  therewith, . 
esteeming  it  better  that  his  candle  should  go  than  be  pui  oiUJ 
^is  man's  son,  inheriting  his  father's  piety  and  fearless  spirit,  bat 
uot  his  opinions,  held  the  living  of  St.  Augustine  in  London  during 
the  civil  wars,  and  was  as*  active  against  the  Puritans  as  his  fathec 
had  been  in  their  behalf.     At  a  time  when  he  was  *  aged,  of  very 
vireak  and  infirm  body,  his  strength  exhatusted  with  continual  laboitt 
in  preaching  the  word  of  God,  visiting  the  sick,  and  iit  execution 
of  other  ministerial  functions,'  he  was  not  merely  ejected  from 
his  living,  but  compelled  to  hide  himself  lest  he  should  be  com- 
mitted to  close  prison;  while  his  house  was|>lundered,  andhis  wife> 
a  bed-ridden  cripple,  forcibly  taken  out  and  left  in  the  streets^ 
Here  were  father  and  son,  both  of  known  an<f  exemplary  virtue 
and  unimpeachable  sincerity,  the  one  the  martyr  the  other  ttie  yio- 
iim  of  {jiuritianism.     Who  shall  say  that  one  of  these  men  was  jus- 
tified rather  than  the  other  i     Amon^  the  many  dreadful  scenes  in 
Sinithfield,  there  is  one  which  in  these  more  tolerant  days  holds  out 
a  memorable  lesson.    Three  Protestants  suffered  unc|er  the  Six 
Articles,  and  three  Papists  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy,  at  the 
same  tune  and  place:  *  the  which  spectacle,'  says  Fox,  *  so  hap- 
'pening  upon  one  day,  on  two  so  contrary  parts  or  factions,  brought 
the  people  into  a  marvellous  admiration  and  doubt  of  their  religion, 
vvhich  part  to  follow  or  take ;  as  might  so  well  happen  amoo^  igno-^ 
raiit  and  sii^ple  people,  seeing  two  contrary  parts  so  to  suffer,  the 
one  for  popery — the  other  against  popery,  both  at  one  tinnte.     lo- 

';■   ■•       •       ■ .    ■-  I      ■>..'■      '  "  .     ii.i.    ■ II         -  'H        ,    I     I-.     .,  .1  »i      .,.  I  »i.     I  ,     Ml  .^ 

*  *  You  desire  truth  and  peace/  said  he,  in  a  sermon  at  Mercers  cha^iel ;  '  leave  your 
ijing,  and  you  may  have  truth  ;  hiy  down  your  uudutiful  arm^  and  you  may  ha^ 
peace.'        .  .  , .    .  .        ' 

*    .  somucl^ 
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soqiach  that  a  certain  stranger  being  diere  present,  and  seeing  three 
4m  one  side  and  three  on  t\^  other  side  to  suffer,  said  in  diese  wordsg 
"  Dews  bone  I  quomodo,  hic  \  vivunt  gentes !  hie  svspeudurUvr  Pa^ 
pist^f  itlic  comburuntur  Antipapista*'* — *  They  were  dragged  oi> 
hurdles/  says  Fuller,  *  coupled  two  ^d  two,  a  papist  and  a  pro^ 
testant;  cattle  of  different  kinds  yoked  to  draw,  or  rather  to  be 
^awp  together ;  msomuch  that  a  Ronianist  professeth  that  to  the 
three  papists  tliis  their  unequal  matching  was  to  them  ipsa  morte 
fravitis  ei  intolerabilius,  more  heavy  and  intolerable  uian  death 
Itself.  But  die  protestants  expressed  no  such  distaste  diereat,  not 
angry  out  of  principles  of  pride  for  the  joining  of  their  bodies  to- 
gether, but  grieved  out  of  the  grounds  of  charity,  that  their  souls 
soon  after  should  so  far  be  parted  asunder.'  This  is  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  faith  may  well  be  believed  to  cover  the  want  of 
charity.  How  must  these  martyrs  of  botb  persuasions  have  been 
surprised  when  they  met  that  day  in  Paradise !  *  Though  good  men/ 
says  Warburton,  ^  will  not  be  persuaded  to  go  all  one  road  to  heaven^ 
yet  it  is  to  be  hoped,  when  no  human  impediment  is  laid  acrosi^ 
the  road,  that  good  men  of  all  parties  may  get  thither  at  last,  though 
some  with  more  and  others  with  les^  difficulty.'  The  Romanists 
in  their  auto-de;^f6  sermons  told  their  victims  that  ibe  £re  to  which 
tbey  were  condemned  here  was  but  a  faint  foretaste  of  that  which 
was  to  be  their  everlasting  portion ;  unquestionably  error  has  had 
its  martyrs  as  well  as  truth,  but  we  may  well  acknowledge  that  the 
faith  of  nim  who  gives  his  body  to  be  burnt  will  atone  for  all  the 
errors  of  his  frail  and  fallible  understanding. 

Men  of  good  principles  take  different  sides,  according  as  they 
tee  the  black  or  white  side  of  the  shield ;  men  of  bad  ones,  or  of 
none,  chuse  that  by  which  they  think  they  can  gain  the  most:  the  " 
far  greater  part  of  every  community  believe  as  they  are  taught.  Tlie 
pious  and  humble  spirit  follows  in  the  way  of  his  fathers,  and  goes 
with  the  stream;  his  reason  is  not  perplexed,  and  his  heart  is  at 
rest.    In  the  powerful  latiguage  of  Michel  Angelo, 

'  E  '1  Dubbio,  e  '1  Forse,  e  '1  Come,  e  '1  Perche,  no 
Nol  posson  far.' 

— ^But  when  opinions  are  up  in  arms,  and  old  establishments  are 
diaken  and  subverted,  then  it  is  that  the  doubt  and  the  perhaps,  and 
the  how  and  the  why  assail  him ;  the  very  ground  of  his  religious  hope 
trembles  under  his  feet,  and  the  staff  of  authority  upon  which  he 
would  lean  becomes  a  broken  reed.  This  state  of  mind  is  no  where 
more  curiously  exemplified  than  in  the  history  of  GeoVge  Fox,  the 
founder  of  the  Quakers,  the  most  remarkable  man  for  the  effect 
which  he  produced,  of  all  who  appeared  indiose  perturbed  times; 
^e  people  generally. believed  that  the  civil  war  was  for  rcfc 
*       '  gion'flt 
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ffcnCs  sake,  and  be,  a  young  an4  solitary  enthusiast,  who  bad  fos^ 
tered  his  melancholy  imagination  in  the  lonely  employment  of 
keeping  sheep,  knew  not  which  of  the  contending  churches  to 
chuse,  and  yet  believed  that  his  eternal  welfare  depended  upon  the 
choice. 

'  In  this  state  *  he  fell  into  a  strong  temptation,  almost  to  despair, 
and  was  in  mighty  trouble,  sometimes  keeping  himself  retired  ia 
bb  chamber,  and  often  w^dking  solitarily  to  wait  upon  the  Lord.' 
His  relations  would  have  had  him  marry,  but  he  told  them  he  was 
but  a  lad  and  must  get  wisdom :  others  urged  him  to  enter  in  the 
auxiliary  band  among  the  Parliament's  forces,  but  this  was  a  call- 
ing to  which  he  had  no  inclination.  His  trouble  of  mind  increased 
upon  him,  he  past  whole  nights  in  walking,  *  and  went  to  many  a 

5riest,'  as  the  historian  of  the  Quakers  says, '  to  look  for  comfort.' 
'he  result  of  one  of  these  consultations  he  relates  himself.  *  I 
went  to  another  ancient  priest  at  Mansetter  iu  Warwickshire,  and 
reasoned  with  him  about  the  ground  of  despair  and  temptations, 
but  he  was  ignorant  of  my  condition,  and  he  bid  me  take  tobacco 
and  sing  psalms.  Tobacco  was  a  thii^  I  did  not  love,  and  psalms 
I  was  not  in  an  estate  to  sing.  I  could  not  sing.'  Another  mi- 
nister, ^  oi  high  account,'  was  for  giving  him  physic  and  bleeding 
him.  He  was  right  enough  in  his  judgment  of  the  kind  of  disease, 
but  not  of  the  species;  for  ^  they  could  not  get  one  drop  of  blood 
from  him,  either  in  the  arms  or  the  head,  his  whole  body  being  as 
it  were  dried  up  with  sorrow,  grief,  and  trou{)le.' 

George  Fox  was  as  confused  in  his  writings  as  Cromwell  in  his 
speeches^  Yet  there  is  one  passage  in  his  journal  which  describes 
the  state  of  his  mind  in  one  part  of  its  progress  more  beautifully 
than  the  ablest  psychologist  could  have  done.  *  One  morning,' 
says  he,  '  as  I  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  a  great  cloud  came  over  me, 
and  a  temptation  beset  me,  smd  I  sate  still.  And  it  was  said,  all 
things  come  by  nature;  and  the  Elements  and  Stars  came  over  me, 
so  that  I  was  iq  a  manner  quite  clouded  with  it ;  but  in  as  much 
as  I  sate  still  and  said  nothing,  the  people  of  the  bouse  perceived 
nothing.  And  as  I  sate  still  under  it  and  let  it  alone,  a  living 
hope  arose  in  me,  and  a  true  voice  arose  in  me  which  cried,  there 
is  a  living  God  who  made  all  things.  And  immediately  the  cloud 
and  temptation  vanished  away,  and  life  rose  over  it  all,  and  my 
heart  was  glad,  and  I  praised  the  living  God.' 

Among  George  Fox's  converts  were  two  men  conspicuous  in 
their  day.  Lilburne  was  one;  ^  a  man  (to  borrow  the  expressive 
phrase  of  Capt.  Beaver)  fit  to  draw  a  lion's  tooth.'  Sewel  has  pre- 
served two  curious  letters^  written  after  his  conversion,  and  dated 
'  from  my  innocent  and  every  way  causeless  captivity,  in  Dovet 
Castle,  the  place/  of  my  soul's  delightful  and  contentful  abode.' 

.     ,  Thia 
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This  resdess  spirit  had  now  taken  h  harmless  direction ;  protest^ 
ihg  that  he  was  ^  already  dead^  or  crucified^  to  the  very  occasions 
and  real  grounds  of  all  outward  wars,  and  carnal  sword-fightings^ 
and  fleshly  bustlings  and  contests,  and  should  never  thereafter  be  an 
user  of  a  temporal  sword  more,,  nor  a  partner  with  diose  that  do 
80. — I  now  (said  he)  can  contentedly  feed  savourily  upon  bread 
dnd  cheese  and  small  beer  alone,  for  saving  of  money;  and  for  my 
liberty,  I  am  ready  really  with  Peter  to  say  it  is  good  being  here ; 
for  even  in  Dover  Castle,  through  the  loving  kindness  of  God,  I 
have  met  M^ith  a  more  clear,  plain,  and  evident  knowledge  of  God 
imd  myself,  and  his  gracious  outgoings  to  my  soul,  than  ever  I  had 
in  all  my  life-time,  not  excepting  my  glorying  and  rejoicing  con- 
dition under  the  bishops/  Such  was  John  Lalbume  after  he  had 
joined  *  the  savouriest  of  people  called  Quakers/ 

James  Naylor  was  the  other.  All  our  historians  relate  how 
this  poor  fanatic  entered  Bristol  with  a  set  of  cnay  people  before 
him,  singii^.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Hosannah  in  the  highest !  Crom-^ 
well  would  have  remitted  the  barbarous  punishment  to  which  he  was 
condemned,  but  the  public  preachers  Caryl,  Manton,  Nye,  Grif- 
fith, and  Reynolds,  were  as  inexorable  as  so  many  Dominican 
friars,  and  like  all  punishments  in  those  tiays,  it  was  inflicted  with 
die  utmost  rigour  of  inhumanity.  He  recovered  both  from  hii 
ttiadness  and  his  suflerings,  and  his  after-life  was  a  reproach  to 
those  who,  in  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  and  the  blindness  of  their 
understandings,  had  treated  insanity  like  guilt.  What  he  said  an 
hour  or  two  before  his  death,  has  a  peculiar  and  individual  character 
not  often  to  be  found  among  the  ^  last  words'  with  which  the  ma- 
gazines and  memorials  of  the  Dissenters  are  filled.  '  There  is  a 
spirit  which  I  feel  that  delights  to  do  no  evil,  nor  to  revenge  any 
wrong,  but  to  endure  all  things,  in  hope  to  enjoy  its  own  in  the 
end.  Its  hope  is  to  outlive  all  wrath  arid  contention,  and  to  weary 
out  all  exaltation  and  cruelty,  or  whatever  is  of  a  nature  contrary 
to  itself.  In  God  alone  it  can  rejoice,  though  none  else  regard  it; 
it  is  conceived  in  sorrow,  and  brought  forth  widiout  any  to  pity  it; 
nor  doth  it  murmur  at  grief  dnd  oppression. 

Tlie  number  of  persons  in  these  unhappy  days  who  found  them- 
selves astray  like  sheep  when  the  fold  has  been  broken  down,  was 
so  great,  that  they  formed  a  sort  of  religious  society  of  their  oWn, 
if  that  can  be  called  so  in  which  the  members  agree  only  in  pro- 
fessing that  they  were  seeking  for  the  truth  and  had  not  found  it. 
They  were  called  Seekers,  and  according  to  Baxter,  werefinst  made 
a  separate  denomination  by  Roger  WilHams,  a  man  whom  Cotton 
Mather  stigmatizes  for  what  he  calls  the  crime  of  Korahism,  or  a 
litigious  and  levelling  spirit  of  separation.  His  history  belongs  to 
America  rather  than  Enj^and,  but  we  must  not  even  thus  casually 
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loention  his  name^  without  an  expression  of  respect  and  revereacey 
for  he  was  on^  of  the  best  men  who  ever  set  foot  upon  the  new 
world — a  man  of  genius  and  of  virtue,  in  whom  enthusiasm  took 
the  happiest  direction,  and  produced  the  best  fruits.  The  Seekers 
were  a  sort  of  preparatory  sect,  from  whom  the  Quakers  derived 
many  of  their  converts;  the  Ranters,  on  the  contrary,  were  those 
who  outwent  them  in  extravagance,  and  were  supposed  by  them  to 
be  under  a  delusion.  It  was  one  of  their  common  practices  to 
^  speak  in  the  Steeple  House  against  the  priest :'  the  stocks  would 
have  been  the  sufficient  and  appropriate  punishment  for  disturbing 
public  worship,  but  it  was  too  often  punished  by  brutal  violence 
and  confinement  in  prisons  which  were  a  disgrace  to  the  oountry. 
One  of  them  was  moved  to  exhort  Cromwell's  parliament  at  its  first, 
sitting ;  he  prayed  to  be  excused,  he  says,  ^  as  thinking  that  a  more 
unwordiy  messenger  than  himself  could  not  be  singled  out.  But 
whatever  he  did,  he  could  not  be  rid  of  it,  and  though  he  spent  a 
whole  week  widi  fasting,  tears,  and  supplication,  yet  during  the 
time  of  that  abstinence  he  felt  a  daily  supply  and  refreshment  to  his. 
spirits/  So  he  made  his  way  into  the  Painted  Chamber  at  West*, 
minster,  and  having  heard  the  Protector's  speech,  declared  that  he 
had  a  ymxA  to  speak  from  the  Lord,  and  began  to  deliver  '  the- 
l^urden  of  the  word  of  die  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  it« 
came  unto  him  on  the  S€d  day  of  the  month;'  saying  to  th^  parlia- 
ment, *  I  charge  you  all,  in  the  name  of  the  living  Gqd,  that  with- 
out interruption  or  opposition,  whether  you  like  it  or  like  it  not, 
you  stand  still,  and  hear  it.'  The  self-elected  prophet  waif  pot  al- 
lowed to  proceed,  but  he  was  suffered  to  depart  without  any  chas- 
tisement for  his  intrusion,  and  '  published  his  speech  in  print,  so. 
as  he  intended  to  have  delivered  it,  though  not  one  syllable  of  it  was 
written  before.'  Cromwell  indeed  was  frequently  favoured  with 
their  admonitions,  and  the  old  Quakers  were  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  overthrow  of  his  family  was  a  judgment  upon  him  for  not  in-, 
terfering  more  authoritatively  to  stop  the  proceedings  again.st  them* 
Two  of  their  society  went  through  all  the  jails  in  England  to  get 
copies  of  the  Quakers  commitments, '  to  lay  the  weight  of  .their  suf-. 
ierings  upon  Oliver;'  and  when  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
offend  his  own  party  by  giving  a  general  order  for  their  release,  on^ 
of  them  took  his  cap  from  off  his  head,  and  tearing  it  to  piecess  said, 
^  so  shall  thy  government  be  rent  from  the^  and  from  tliy  house/ 
George  Fox  also  warned  the  Protector,  and  declared  that  when 
he  s^w  him  the  last  time,  '  he  perceived  a  waft  of  death  go  forth 
against  him/  • 

Sometimes  their  imitation  of  the  prophet^  took  a  wilder  foi-m* 
One  poor  fellow  at<  Chester,  *judgmg  both  priest  and  people  tq 
be  exceedingly  darke^^edj,  \o  ?bew  them  by  a  sign  that  they  >vanted 
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Ho  b&  enlightened;  eaine  in  the  day  time-Mrith  a  kulboiu  and 
burning  candle  into  the  Steeple  House  daring  the  sermon/  For 
-fjiis  offence  he  was  put  into  a  dungeon  called  by  die  significant 
name  of  Little  Ease,  and  died  in  consequence  of  ill  treatment. 
Another  walked  into  the  Steeple  House  at  Brough,  with  a  white 
jheet  about  him  and  a  halter  round  his  neck;  the  former  was  to 
shew  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  that  the  surplice  would  be 
introduced  again,  the  latter  was  a  broad  hint  of  the  cotisequences 
which  they  might  expect*  A  woman  walked  through  the  streets  of 
Bristol  itt  a  sackcloth  coat,  with  her  hair  loose  and  filled  with  dust, 
to  testify  against  pride.  Another  went  into  the  Huguenot  chui^hat 
Dieppe,  and  seated  herself  opposite  the  preacher  in  the  most  kovh 
spieuous  place :  before  the  service  was  finished  she  stood  up,  and 
her  maid,  who  was  with  her,  taking  off  her  mantle  and  hood,  shb  ap* 
peared  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  This  testimony  against  pride  was 
not  always  given  in  so  decent  a  costume.  But  the  oddest  per- 
former of  this  class  was  Solomon  Eccles,  who^  as  a  rausAcian,  had 
been  used  to  get  about  150^.  a  year,  hi&  fa^er,  grandfather,  and 
great-grandfiather  having  all  been  professors  of  the  same  art.  Solo- 
mon had  gone  through  a  long  course  of  experiments  in  religion :  fir^ 
he  was  a  churchman,  secondly  a  presbyterian,  thirdly  an  indepetf- 
dent,  fourthly  a  baptist,  and  at  last  he  became  a  quaker.  The  twt> 
first  changes  cost  him  nothing ;  the  third  only  a  dipping;  but  fcAr 
(he  fourth  he  sacrificed  *  his  Babylonish  trade  of  music,'  and  sold 
his  musical  books  and  instruments.  Still  he  had  no  peace  in  his 
conscience  ;  for  to  transfer  these  *  instruments  of  vanity'  was  only 
transferring  the  sin  from  himsfelf  to  another;  so  he  bought  them 
again,  and  carrying  books^  fiddles,  virginals,  &c.  to  Tower  Hill, 
nade  a  burnt  offering  of  them  in  public,  and  then  he  says  he  had 
peace. 

Solomon  Eccles  played  stranger  pranks  than  this.  He  walked 
mto  a  Catholic  church  in  Ireland  during  mass,  naked  above  the 
waist,  with  a  chafing-dish  of  coals  and  burning  brimstone  upon  his 
head,  and  exclaimed,  *  Woe  to  these  idolatrous  worshippers!  God 
hath  sent  me  this  day  to  warn  you  and  to  shew  you  what  will  be  your 
portion  except  you  repent.'  He  escaped  with  a  short  imprisoti- 
ment ;  more  cheaply  thaxi  from  a  somewhat  similar  performance  in 
Bartholomew  fair,  in  full  undress,  when  the  coachmen  requited 
him  by  practising  with  their  whips  upon  so  lawful  a  marjk,  *  yet 
jcould  not  allay  his  fervent  zeal.'  Having  given  up  '  the  art  which 
he  once  entirely  loved,  and  in  the  use  cJ  which  he  was  educated,* 
•  he  turned  taylor  for  his  support ;  the  spirit  moved  him  to  go  into  the 
Steeple  House  at  Aldermanbury  and  work  in  the  pulpit  during  the 
singing  time,  and  accordingly  he  *  resolved  irt  the  power  of  the  Lord 
to  carry  with  him  a  pocket  to  sew.'     By  a  well  timed  and  judicious 
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movement  h^  got  possession  of  the  pulpit;  *  I  stte  myself  tlown  on 
the  cushion/  says  he,  *  and  my  feet  on  the  seat  where  the  priest, 
when  he  hath  told  out  his  lies,  doth  sit  down ;  and  having  my  work 
ready,  I  pulled  one  or  two  stitches.    The  people  lost  their  song, 
and  some  cried,  puU  him  down;  some,  break  his  neck,  and  a  lusty 
fellow  came  up  and  wrung  my  neck  as  if  he  would  have  wrung  it  in 
twp,  but  the  Lord  preserved  me,  and  I  felt  no  hurt;  and  having 
done  that  which  the  spirit  required  me  to  do,  I  was  full  of  peace.'* 
Amid  all  this  wildness,  the  early  Quakers  seem  in  one  respect  to 
have  followed  the  policy  of  the  apostles  of  the  northern  nations,  by 
aiming  at  high  converts.     Tlie  Princess  Palatine  Elizabeth  appeara 
to  have  been  converted*    George  Fox  addressed  an  epistle  to 
tbe  King  of  Poliuid;  and  William  Peiin  made  a  bold  attempt  upon 
the  Czar  Peter.     Mary  Fisher,  having  escaped  from  the  bloody 
Itands  of  the  Independents  in  New  England,  fbund  her  way  to 
AdriattOfrie,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Great  Turk  at  the  head  of  hu 
am^.    The  Turks  have  a  religious  respect  for  all  persons  whose 
ipl^llects  ar«  deranged ;  whether  Mahomet  IV.  believed  this  to  be 
her  ease,  or  whether  the  vague  common-places  which  she  delivered 
sovie^hat  resembled  the  empty  wordiness  of  the  Koran,  he  listraed 
with  great  gravity  while  her  discourse  was  interpreted,  siidthiit 
what  she  bad  spoken  was  truth,  and  offered  her  a  guard  to  Con- 
it|intii)ople.    The  Pope  was  favoured  with  frequent  visits.     George 
Fox  addressed  some  questions  to  him,  which  Sewel  translated  into 
I^atin,  and  sent  by  the  post     Having  waited  three  months  for  ah 
answer,  they  dispatched  a  second  letter,  in  which  they  say, '  being 
uncertain  whether  it  was  delivered  into  thy  hands  or  no,  we  thought 
gopd  to  write  the  questions  over  again,  and  send  them  to  diee,  that  it 
might  not  be  long  of  us  that  thou  dost  not  read  tliem.'     Odd  and 
unceremonious  as  this  mode  of  addressing  the  Pope  was,  and  simple 
as  their  grave  remark  is,  that  they  '  never  received  or  heard  any 
answer  to  them,'  George  Fox  appears  in  none  of  his  writings  to 
such  advantage  as  in  these  questions.     None  of  them  are  out  of 
date,  and  the  first  may  profitably  be  repeated  at  the  present  time: 
^  How  contes  it  to  pass  that  the  Pope  and  cardmals  grant  not  to 
the  Protestants  living  in  Spain>  Italy,  and  at  Rome,  that  liberty  of 
meeting  together  for«  the  right  performing  of  divine  worship  which 

*  Sulomon  Ecctes  is  still  remeinbered  as  a  musician  by  a  composition  which  is  pre^ 
scn^  in  ttie  Beggar's  Opera;  He  bad  three  sons,  v^bo  all  inherited  the  fiiniHy  facultj 
ofraustc  Of  John  Eccles*  Pr.  Bume^  sa js,  he  never  remembers  to  have  seen  t&«^ 
slightest  composition  that  was  not  stamped  with  some  mark  of  genius.  Henry  was: s 
performer  on  the  violin  in  the  King  of  France's  band  ;  and  Thomas,  '  who  was  more 
fond  of  drinking  than  either  of  good  company  or  clean  linen,  was  one  of  the  Itfst 
vagrant  musiciaBs  who  used  tft  fioqiiire  at  -taverns  if  there  were  an^  gentlemen  iifth* 
bouse  who  wished  to  hear  music' 
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jfty<iiiXTmif€9  enjoy  ia  England,  Holland,  and  oiher  places,  rSke^ 
the  Protedtants  have  the  chief  power  r'  ... 

The  extravs^ncies  of  the  eady  qual^rs  exasperated  all  sects 
agaiiisttheni.  What  they  ao  coolly  called  shaking  in  the  ste^ife^ 
house  against  the  priest^  and  which  they  persisted  in  for  mady  years^ 
^vould  DOW  be  achnitted  by  themselves  to  be  as  insufferable  as  it 
was  theahdd  to  be  by. the  magistrates  and  the  people.  .  Their  pe«- 
culiarities  exposed  them,  to  ridicule :  one  yvho  had  gone  o^n6r.  from 
the  society,  drew  out  from  the  writings,  of  their  founder  what  he 
called  George  Fox's  Commandments.-— ^Thon  shalt  not  pay  tytiheat. 
Thou  shalt  joot  marry  yith.a  priest*  Thou  shalt  not  put  off  thy^nt 
in  re^)ect  to  thy  superiors.  Thou  shalt  not  shut  up  thy  sh<^  on 
the  world's  holy*days«  :  Thou  shalt  not  pay  toward  the  repair  of 
parish  churches,  nor  toward  the  trained-^ands^  Tbou  shalt  net 
carry  guns  in  thy  ship.  .  Thou,  shah  not  wear  lace,  nor  ribbons^  nor 
skimmmg-dish  hats,  nor  short  aprons,  nor  slits  xm  the  waistcoa^ 
nor  long  scarfs  like  flying  ^colours,  nor  unnecessary  b&tton^.  Thou 
shalt  call  the  days  of  the  week  first  day,  second  day,  third  day ;  and 
4he  months  first  month,  second  month,  tUrd  moi^,-^Their  vagu^ 
and  rambling  language  exposed  them  to  sevener  attacks.  The  prin*- 
ciple  upon  which  they  preached  was  that  they  should  take  no  thoHgbt 
u.  to.  what  ^ey  should  say,-  but  deliver  .what  the  spirit  pron^pt^^ 
ia  plain  English— whatever  came  uppermost.  ^Fheir  preaohem 
ne  consequently  to  this  day  infinitely  more  nooferBicd  than  those 
of  any  other  comntonity,  smd^in  their  first  ages  their  wrMngs  trere 
mostly  in  the  sama^tyle^  Their  great  histoiism  (and  never  had  anjr 
people  a  more  full  or  faithful  one)  si^s  of  Geoi^  Fox,  that  ^^  Ms 
worda  were  not  alwaj^s  linked  together  by  a  neat  grammatical  con- 
nection, and  that  his  speech  sometimes  seemed  abrupt,  as  wMi-a 
iiod  of  gap.'  But  it  Mras  easyifor  controversial  malice  to  givettny 
meaning  to  that  which  in  yeality  had  nonei 

Th^  themselves,  though  they  perfectly  observed  their  principle 
of  non-resistance,  could  rail  to  admiration;  *  O  ihou  filthy  beast,' 
says  George  Fox  to  one  of  his  opponents,  ^  no  prayers  can  we  send 
to  thee  but  for  thy  destruction.  Thou  man  of  sin  and  enemy  of 
Christ.  O  thou  impudent  and  brazenfaced,  thou  hypocrite  and 
Pharisee,  ihoU  art  damned  openly.  Thou  art  in  Uie  sorcery,  in  the 
i^^hcrafl,  and  in  the  adultery,  and  in  the  corrupt  seed  whose  blea^ 
sings  are  cursed.  Thou  child  of  the  devil ;  the  plagues  of  God  are 
due  to  tfiee,  and  that  is  thy  portion^  thou  blind  sot,  thou  dark  sot ; 
thy  torment  is  but  beginnn^,  and  so  fiare  thee  well.'  Another  of 
their  chanqiions  calls  Owen  and  Baxter,  moles,  tinkers,  cow-dung, 
mictacks  and;  whirlyg^;  viper-grinnmg  dogs,  and  ragged  torn 
nmadbarq  tatterdemallions ;  and  this  Wilham  Penn  calls,  ^  allow- 
itg  Uais#tf  the^ireedom  of  the  prophet  <£igdi  against  the  prophets 
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ofBtal/  The  wrilarwiK>aDiiojed  them  matt  was  Ffincis  Baggi 
who  bad  been  four-aiid-twenty  yean  of  their  penuanon.  When 
friend  Bogg  foriook  the  society^  the  savouriest  of  people  discovered 
that  he  had  not  the  svpouriest  of  names,  and  so  they  addressed  him 
thus*  '  Francis  Bog^,  such  as  is  thy  name,  such  thy  nature,  dw 
dirtiest  of  the  creepmg  thii^  in  the  whole  earth,  they  love  die 
Qigbt,  feeding  upon  filth  and  dung.  Ni^t  is  thy  habitation.  Woe 
atid  alas  poor  uight-Bugg !' — This  person  was  a  coarse,.  uncharitaUe 
writer;  one  of  his  blows,  however,  is  well  aimed.  He  copies  a  list 
'  jof  quaker  sufferings  from  1668  to  1675.  One  had  suffered  in  hav- 
ing a  chair,  table  and  four  jdint  stoob  taken ;  another  in  three  yards 
and  a  quarter  of  Scotch  cloth ;  a  third  in  two  pails,  a  pair  of  and* 
irons  and  a  pewter  pot;  a  fourth  in  a  bullock's  hide  and  soine  beef, 
&c.  And  then  he  enumerates  some  of  the  sufferings  in  theoU 
persecutions ;  one  broken  in  a  mortar;  one  fried  in  a  pan ;  some 
iMuiied  at  stakes ;  some  hewn  in  pieces. 

'  The  quakdrs  continue  to  this  day  faithfully  to  catalogs  their 
jufferingA  in  saucepans  and  spoons;  and  they  retain  their  hatred  of 
the  Steeple  House;  but  their  extravagances  Iiave  ceased,  their  peeu- 
Jiari  ties  are  softened  down,  and  from  bmng  the  Umiaelite&  of  the 
land,  they  now,  in  a  far  greater  d^ree  than  any  other  body  of 
isaparatists,  enjoy  the  good  word  of  all..  The  green' apron  and  the 
.broad  beaver  of  their  women  have  disappeared ;  and  their  men  have 
accommodated  themselves  a  Uttle  to  the  manners,  and  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  spirit  of  the  world.  Their  enthusiasm  has  burnt  out; 
hut  their  itistitutions  still  preserve  them  a  separate,  though  pro*- 
.bably  a  decreasing  people,  more  generally  prosperous  than  any  other 
icct,  and  more  active  and  zealous  in  their  beneficence.  ^  In  infor- 
mation, and  eapecially  in  literature,  they  have  been  miserably  dei- 
Asient ;  this  they  are  endeavourii^  to  remedy ;  but  as  they  have  only 
one  liberal  profe^ion,  and  follow  none  of  those  pursuits  which  rouse 
and  quicken  the  intellectual  faculties,  they  are  likely  to  remain  in- 
ferior in  this  important  point. 

Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett  touch  scantily  and  insufficiently  upan 
the  Quakers,  and  they  are  not  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
work ;  which  was  intended  to.  comprize  only  the  Three .  J>eno- 
.minations.  Concerning  diese  great  divtsions  of  the  Dissesteis,  we 
•may  glean  some  amusing  and  interesting  fiicts.  Let  vs  b^^  woth 
the  Independents.  They  carried  with  them  to  New  En^md  the 
principle  that  their  government  vras  to  be  consideied  as  a'theo- 
cracy.  Hie  gospd  of  Christ,  they  sud,  hath  a  rif^t  p«ramouDt 
to  ail  fights  in  the  world.  This  r^t  carries  liberty  drag.wtthjt 
fbrallMchas  profess  the  gospel  *  to  walk  accocdKng  to  difcfaithrai|d 
order  of  ^  gospel.  That  which  b  contrary  to  tbegoapel  fantkao 
liglity  and  therefore  ahoiftldJMve.no  liberty^  .  f^fydheac^!  ^H^^ 
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luhplecobler  of  Agawam,  (Ward  of  Ipswich^)  '  h^  naturally  de-* 
tested  four  things — the  standing  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  bible ;  fo- 
idgnersr  dwelling  in  my  country  to  croud  out  native  subjects  into 
ike  comers  of  the  east;  alchymized  coins;  and, toleration  of  divers 
/eligions^  or  of  one  religion  in  segregant  shapes.  Polypiety  is  the 
greatest  impiety  in  the  world.  To  authorize  an  untruth  by  tolera^ 
tied  of  the  state,  is  to  build  a  sconce  against  the  walls  of  heaven  to 
batter  God  out  of  his  chair.  He  that  is  willing  to  tolerate  any  on- 
ioimd  opinion,  that  bis  own  may  be  tolerated  though  never  so  sound, 
will  for  a  need  hang  God's  bible  at  the  Devil's  girdle.  It  is  said 
that  men  ought  fofaave  liberty  of  conscience,  and  that  it  is  persecu- 
don  to  debar  them  of  it ;  I  cad  rather  stand  amazed  than  reply  to 
tfiis;  it  is  am  astonishment  that  the  brains  of  men  should  be  par* 
boiled  in  such  impious  ignorance.' 

If  ever  a  Welsh  Fuller  should  write  the  Worthies  of  Wales, 
Roger  Williams  will  deserve  if  not  the  first  place,  a  place  among 
the  first,  for  he  began  the  first  civil  government  upon  earth  that 
gav^  equdl  liberty  of  conscience.  This  man  whose  name,  if  all  men 
had  tiieir  due,  would  stand  as  high  as  William  Penn's,  for  that 
apon  which  Penn's  fame  is  founded,  wrote  a  book  against  what  he 
called  The  bloody  tenet  of  persecution ;  and  the  elder  Cotton  answered 
tl  by  another,  with  this  di^dful  title.  The  bloody  tenet  washed  and 
sis^e  mhite  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb !  His  grandson  Cotton  Ma- 
tliei's  Histofy  of  New  England  is  one  of  the  most  singular  books  in 
Ais  or  in  any  other  language.  Its  puns  and  its  poems,  its  sermons 
and  its  anagrams,  render  it  unique  in  its  kind.  The  author  not  nn- 
frequently  reminds  us  of  our  own  church  historian  Fuller;  but  cir-  ' 
camstances  counteracted  the  resemblance  of  their  natural  disposition. 
Faller  belonged  to  a  mattu*e  establishment,  and  his  opinions,  per- 
Iraps,  Were  still  farther  softened  because  he  had  been  on  the  suffer- 
ing side;  in  Mather  there  is  the  hardness  and  asperity  of  the  secta- 
rian spirit,  and  Fuller  had  the  richer  genius  of  the  two;  indeed 
with  all  bis  quaintness^  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  excellence  in  which 
i^  stands  alone. 

In  England  the  Independents  have  less  reason  to  blush  for  their 
ancestors ;  though,  if  we  would  think  of  them  with  charity,  we  must 
not  take  their  character  from  the  Quakers.  Cromwell  curbed  their 
zetfl,  and  the  most  eminent  of  dieir  preachers  in  Cromwell's  time 
were  meil  of  distinguished  liberality  as  well  as  learning.  Among 
them  John  Howe  stands  in  the  highest  rank.  'For  the  last  three- 
score years,'  says  the  History  of  the  Dissenters,  •  no  books  in  divi- 
nily  have  uniformly  sold  for  so  large  a  sum  as  his  two  folio  volumes* 
Not  a  bishop  nor  arChbishop^s  writii^gs,  though  there  be  a  charm 
in  tides,  hav^  been  marked  in  catalogues  at  so  high  a  price.  Per- 
iiaps  it  may  be^  considered  as  no  utifair  te$t  of  inteHectual  and  spi- 
voL.  x-^NO.  XIX.  H  ritual 
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ritual  excelleace,  that  a  person  can  relish  the  'writings  of  John 
Howe;  if  he  does  not^  he  may  have  reason  to  suspect  that  some- 
thing in  the  head  or  heart  is  wrong.  A  y<^ng  minister  who  wishet 
to  attain  eminence  in  his  profession,  if  he  has  not  the  works  of  John 
Howe,  and  can  procure  them  in  no  other  way,  should  sell  his  coat 
and  buy  them;  and  if  that  will  not  suffice,  let  him  sell  his  bed  and 
lie  on  the  floor;  and  if  he  spend  his  days  in  reading  them,  he  will 
not  complain  that  he  lies  hard  at  night/ 

We  will  make  no  comment  upon  the  wit  or  liberality  displayed 
upon  the  bishops  in  this  passage,  nor  upon  the  obvious  inaccuracy 
of  supposing  that  the  dearest  book  mmt  therefore  be  the  book  most 
in  request.    Howe  was  an  excellent  man.    AtCambridge  he  was  the 
friend  of  Cudworth  and  Henry  More.    Having  left  the  university,  he 
settled  after  a  while  at  Great  Torrington  in  Devonshire,  and  perform- 
ed with  exemplary  zeal  the  hard  duty  of  the  times.     Upon  public 
fasts  he  used  to  begin  at  nine  in  the  morning  with  a  prayer  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour^  then  read  and  expounded  scripture  for  about 
Aree  quarters;  prayed  an  hour ;  preached  another  hour,  and  prayed 
again  for  half  an  hour.    The  people  then  sung  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  during  which  he  retired  and  took  a  little  refreshment :  he 
then  went  into  the  pulpit  again,  prayed  an  hour  more,  preached 
another  hour,  and  concluded  with  a  prayer  of  half  &n  hour.     Ro- 
binson, of  Cambridge  said  to  a  demure  minister,  who  told  him  that 
the  ministry  was  the  hardiest  work  in  the  world,  that  ditching  was. 
muqii  harder;  but  ditching  is  nothing  to  such  ministry  as  this.     It 
is  marvellous  that  any  minister  could  find  breath,  or  any  congrega- 
tion patience  for  such  duty. 

He  owed  his  preferment  under  tlie  Protector  to  his  physiognomy; 
for  Cromwell,  seeing  him  among  the  congregation  at  Whitehall,  saw 
that  his  countenance  was  not  that  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  ordered 
him  to  preach  on  the  following  Sunday;  and  after  a  second  and 
third  trial  made  him,  not  without  reluctance,  remove  his  family  to 
Whitehall  and  reside  there  as  his  domestic  chaplain.  In  that  situa- 
tion h§  made  use  of  his  influence  to  befriend  all  whom  he  thought 
deservmg  of  it,  but  never  to  enrich  himself,  or  his  family.  Many 
of  the  royalists  and  of  the  established  clergy  in  their  distress  were 
indebted  to  his  good  ofiices ;  and  how  innocent  he  was  of  all  un- 
worthy means  either  for  gaining  or  keeping  the  favour  which  he  en- 
joyed, appeared  by  his  preaching  against  the  notion  of  a  particular 
faith  in  prayer,  a  notion  which  Cromwell  patronized,  more  proba- 
bly for  political  purposes,  than  diat  he  really  entertained  it.  Dur- 
ing  the  sermon  the  Protector  listened  with  deep  attention,  frown- 
ing at  times,  and  discovering  great  uneasiness,  so  that  one  who  ob^ 
served  him  told  the  preacher  it  would  be  difficuIt^  fpr  him  ever  to 
Slake  bis  peace.    Mr*  Howe,  answered  that  he  had  discharged  his 
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consciekice,  and  left  die  event  with  God.  But  Cromwell  never 
ttianifested  any  displeasure^  €xeept  that  he  deemed  cooUer  towards 
Kim  ever  afterwards.  Mr.  Howe  continued  after  his  death  to  reside 
as  chaplain  with  Richard^  and  when  Richard  was  set  aside,  returned 
to  his  Devonshire  living,  from  which  he  was  ejected  by  the  Act  of 
tlniformily.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  suffered  less  than 
most  of  his  nonconforming  brethren,  because  he  submitted  to  b« 
silent,  and  because  in  those  days  of  bitter  animosity,  he  l^d  made 
many  men  his  friends  and  none  his  enemies.  Sherlock  and  Tillot- 
$00  knew  and  loved  him.  In  his  last  illness  Richard  Cromwell, 
dien  an  old  man  himself,  and  like  him  also  beloved  and  respected 
wherever  he  was  known,  came  to  hiake  him  a  visit,  and  take  leave 
of  him  before  he  died.  Tears,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  were 
freely  shed  on  both  sides,  for  they  had  not  seen  each  other  since 
Richard  w^as  Protector,  and  they  were  not  to  meet  again  till  it 
should  be  in  a  better  world,  a  world  to  which  bpth  might  look  on 
\vith  as  calm  an  expectation  as  any  who  ever  put  off  mortality  ia 
faith,  after  a  life  well  s^ent. 

Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett  say  a  little  too  much  when  thej 
aflSrm  that  CromwelFs  chaplains  were  ^  the  most  able  and  faithful 
men  that  England,  or  any  other  country,  has  ever  known.'  Such 
men  are  rare  ni  any  age  Or  in  any  church ;  but  no  church  and  no 
age  is  without  such.'  Of  Owen,  they  say  in  allusion  to  their  former 
i^ommendation  of  Howe's  writings,  *  if  the  theological  student 
ahould  part  with  his  coat  or  his  bed  to  procure  the  works  of  Howe, 
he  that  would  not  sell  his  shirt  to  procure  those  of  John  Owen,  and 
especially  his  Exposition^  of  which  every  sentence  is  precious,  shews 
too  much  reffara  to  his  body  and  too  little  for  his  immortal  mind/ 
The  name  of  Owen,  they  say  in  another  place,  has  been  '  raised  to 
imperial  dignity  in  the  theological  world.' 

Thomas  Vincent,  an  ^ected  minister  of  the  same  persuasion  as 
Owen,  and  like  him  of  Christ  Church,  resumed  during  the  plague 
those  duties  from  which  the  act  of  conformity  had  suspended  him ; 
served  in  some  of  the  forsaken  churches  everj^  sabbath  day,  where 
multitudes  followed  him,  crowding  to  receive  religious  comfort 
when  there  were  few  to  give  it,  and  visited  without  fear  all  that  sent 
for  him.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  joint  historians  to  give  their  own 
comment  upon  this  fact. 

*  The  world  has  its^heroes,  whom  it  holds  up  to  universal  admiration 
in  t^e  page  of  history.  Here  the  church  of  Christ  presents  to  us  one  of 
hers.  The  world  calls  us  particularly  to  admire  them  as  they  advance 
to  some  arduous  enterprize,  where  perils  and  death  stare  them  in  the 
fece,  but  advancing  with  tranquillity  of  mind,  with  firmness  of  step,  and 
determined  either  to  conquer  or  to  die.  But  which  of  them  can  be  com- 
pared to  this  man !     He  $ees  the  inhabitants  (?f  a  city,  from  which  be 
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had  beeri  cast  oat  a$  uowortby  of  the  namfi  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  dyin^ 
.T>y  !  he  pesiikncc  which  was  nagmenting  its  destructive  fury  from  day  to 
dny  }  anil  lie  cannot  be  restrained  from  rushing  into  the  midst  of  them 
to  rescue  theii  inuiioital  souls  from  miseries  infinitely  greater.  He 
hastens  into  churches  from  which  he  was  driven  out,  and  proclaims  to 
listenintT  thou&amJs  the  gliid  tidings  of  salvation,  in  pulpits,  for  entering 
which  ihe  law  of  the  land  dooms  him  to  a  dungeon ;  but  a  stronger  law, 
the  law  of  love  fo  God  and  man,  constrains  him  to  publish  the  mercy  of 
the  Gospel  to  souls  on  the  very  brink  of  eteniity.  He  goes  into  the 
house  of  pestilence,  and  the  chambers  of  mortal  disease,  wherever  the 
voice  of  misery  invites  him.  His  exhortations,  his  counsels,  and  his 
prayers,  are  ever  at  their  call;  and  they  ever  flow  from  a  compassionate 
heart,  tenderly  sympathising  in  their  distress,  and  burning  with  zeal  for 
their  salvation.  Great  was  the  success  of  his  labours ;  and  during  the 
plague  a  harvest  of  souls  was  reaped,  exceeding  what  results  from  the 
painful  exertions  of  many  a  faithful  minister  during  the  course  of  a  long 
life  of  zeal. 

*  Facts  like  these  are  the  glory  and  beauty  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
While  the  man  of  taste  selects  his  beautiful  passages  from  Demosthenes, 
Cicero,  and  Virgil,  and  reads,  them  with  transport,  the  admirer  of  spiri- 
tual beauty  will  mark  down  this  page  of  moral  heroism,  and  read  it,  and 
read  it  again  with  admiration  and  delight.  One  leaf  of  such  writing  is 
worth  more  than  scores  of  volumes  of  the  disputes  of  ambitious  prelates 
which  glare  forth  in  every  century,  and  the  bitter  controversies  of  angry 
doctors.  As  long  as  Christ  has  a  church  on  earth,  and  disciples  animated 
with  zeal  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  Thomas  Vincent  will  live,  and  let 
him  have  a  distinguished  niche  in  the  teniple  of  God.  His  writings  all 
breathe  forth  the  most  affectionate  ardour  for  the  salvation  of  immortal 
souls;  they  savour  of  the  minister  who,  for  months,  preached  to  congre- 
gations infected  with  the  plagi^e :  they  display  the  roan  of  God :  his  con- 
duct in  the  time  of  the  pestilence  proclaims  him  to  be  still  more,  if  a 
more  exalted  name  can  possibly  be  given.'* — pp.  55,  56. 

This  ia  one  of  the  evils  of  the  sectarian  spirit,  that  even  from  a 
circumstance  like  this,  which  ought  to  excite  no  feelings  but  those 
of  admiration,  it  extracts  food  for  splenetic  remark  and  party  viru- 
lence. Facts  like  these  are,  indeed,  as  these  writers  say,  the  glory 
and  beauty  of  ecclesiastical  lustor)-;  but  they  are  found  in  all  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  human  nature  that  they 
are  not,  and  they  cannot  be,  confined  to  that  of  any  chuich  or 
country.  The  clergy  of  the  establishment  who  at  that  time  remained 
at  their  post, — the  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  arjd  this  Thomas  Vincent, 
with  those  of  his  non-conforming  brethren  who  followed  his  exam- 
ple, were  brethren  in  Christ; — but  there  is  as  little  wisdom  as  there 

•  •  Hi»  example  was  followed  by  his  non-conforniing  brethren  Messrs.  Chester,  Jane- 
way,  Turner,  Grimes,  Franklin,  and  some  others.  Drs.  Walker,  Horton,  and  Meriton, 
and  a  few  others  of  the  conforming  clergy  remained  at  their  post»  but  the  general ity 
Aed.» 
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is  decomm  ih  railing  against  the  church  estafolishment,  because  it 
could  not  include  theni  all.  The  plague  of  \6(i5  was  distii^ished 
by  an  example  of  civic  heroism^  which  has  never  been  exceeded: 
the  lord  mayor,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  not  only,  as  his  duty  required*, 
remained  at  his  post,  to  enforce  and  see  to  the  execution  of  the 
wisest  regulations  which  were  then  known,  but  expended  his  own 
fortune  in  stipporting  above  forty  thousand  servants,  who,  in  that 
season  of  distress,  had  been  dismissed  and  turned  into  the  streets  to 
perish.  Sir  John  Lawrence  supported  them  all,  as  well  as  the 
needy  who.  were  sick,  at  his  own  means  and  risk,  till  subscriptions 
could  be  gathered  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  dis* 
grace  to  ^e  city  of  London  that  no  public  monument  should  have 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  such  a  magistrate.  His  virtues  per- 
haps would  have  been  more  fully  recorded  if  he  had  gone  to  uieet- 
iug  instead  of  to  church. 

Of  John  Flavel  we  are  told  that '  one  of  those  auspicious  omens 
whkh  are  frequently  supposed  to  announce  future  eminence, 
accompanied  his  birth.  A  pair  of  nightingales  made  their  nest  close 
to  the  window  of  tlie  chamber  where  his  mother  lay-in,  and  >yitb 
their  delicious  notes  sang  the  birth  of  him  whose  tongue  sweetly 
proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  which  give  songs  in  thcnight.'  Some- 
thing more  extraordinary  is  related  of  this  writef.  *  His  treatise  on 
the  Soul  of  Man,  contains  9  remarkable  anecdote  of  a  ministeri 
which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  modest  imitation  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  who  related  his  own  exalted  honour  and  delights  in  the  third 
pei^oQ.  From  this  relation,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Flavel  spent  a  day 
in  such  intercourse  with  heaven,  as  overwhelmed  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  seetped  for  a  time  to  bring  him  to  the  verge  of  the 
grave.  Many  years  after  he  used  to  call  that  one  of  the  days  of 
heaven,  and  declared  he  learned  from  it  more  of  the  heavenly  life 
than  from  any  books  or  discourses.' 

The  state  which  Flavel  describes  in  '  modest  imitation  of  the 
apostle  Paul,'  as  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett  express  themselves, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  one  of  those  pious  day-dreams  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  mystics,  are  called  rapts  or  ecstasies,  accordhig 
to  their  degree,  for  the  scale  of  devotion  is  curiously  graduated.  But 
in  the  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  the  material  circumstance  ap- 
p^urs  .which  explaios  the  miracle. 

*  His  intimate  and  delightful  intercourse  with  heaven,*  says  Dr.  Cala- 
my,  *  is  manifest  from  a  remarkable  story  which  he  relates  in  his  Pneu- 
matologia,  though  with  great  modesty,  using  the  third  person  as  the 
apostle  Paul  did  when  speaking  of  his  extraordinary  Revelations.  The 
following  is  the  substance  of  the  -narrative.  Being  on  a  journey  he  set 
himself  to  improve  the  time  by  meditation,  when  his  mind  grew  intent, 
till  at  length  he  had.  such  ravishing  tastes  of  heavenly  joys,*  and  such 
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full  assurance  of  his  interest  therein,  that  he  utterly  lost  the  sigbt 
and  sense  of  this  world  and  all  its  concerns,  so  that  for  hours  he  knew 
not  where  he  was.  At  last  perceiving  himself  faint  through  a  great 
loss  of  blood  from  his  nose,  ho  alighted  froin  his  horse  and  sat  down  at 
a  ^ripg,  where  \ke  washed  {^nd  refreshed  himself,  earnestly  desiring  if 
it  were  the  wjU  pf  God,  that  he  might  ^hen  leave  the  world.  Hi| 
spirits  recqyering  he  finished  his  jo^rney  in  the  same  delightful  frame, 
He  passed  alj  that  night  without  a  wink  of  sleep,  the  joy  of  the  Lord 
f^ijl  overflowing  hinij  so  that  he  seepied  an  inhabitant  of  the  other 
world.  After  this  a  heavenly  serenity  and  sweet  peace  long  continued 
with  hiip;  and  for  many  years  he  called  that  day  one  of  the  days  of 
heaven,  and  professed  he  understood  more  of  the  life  pf  heaven  by  it, 
than  by  all  the  discourses  he  had  heard,  or  the  books  he  ever  read.' 

This  is  one  of  those  facts,  common  in  Romish  biography,  and 
not  unfrequent  in  tlji^t  of  our  own  enthusiasts,  which  clearly 
belong  to  nosology.  That  Flavel  himself  should  not  have  per- 
ceived how  wonderfully  he  recovered  from  a  fit  of  apoplexy  is  not 
extraordinary ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Calamy,  and  his  modem 
editor^  should  relate  the  case  without  suspecting  its  real  nature, 
and  tliat  the  joint  historians  should  entirely  omit  so  very  material  a 
part  of  the  relation.  Flavel  appears  in  his  portrait  to  have  been  a 
short-necked  plethoric  subject,  and  he  died  suddenly. 

Flavel  was  ver^anxiouS  to  eflFect  a  union  between  the  Inde-r 
pendents  and  Presbyterians ;  Joseph  Jacob  on  the  contrary,  chus- 
Ing  to  be  independent  even  of  independency,  made  a  church  o1 
his  own  at  Turners  Hall,  Philpot-lane,  of  which  he  himself  was 
pope  or  patriarch.  All  periwigs  were  discarded  from  this 
double-refined  church, — no  slight  stretch  of  authority  in  a  time 
which  the  wig-makers  may  look  back  upon  as  their  goldaa  age. 
Mr.  Jacob  issued  an  order  for  the  regulation  of  the  women's  garb ; 
and  set  the  men  an  example  of  wearhig  mustachios.  The  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation  were  not  allowed  to  attend  public  worship 
at  any  other  j>lace,  not  even  when  their  'business  led  them  to  a 
distance,  and  the  alternative  Vvas  not  to  attend  it  at  all;  nor  were 
they  suffered  to  intermarry  with  other  churches;  the  relations  of 
life  could  be  filled  up  only  from  their  own  perfect  society,  and  no 
person  but  Joseph  Jacob  himself  could  be  safely  employed  to  tie 
the  marriage  knot.  This  crazy  congregation  was  dispersed  at  the 
death  of  its  crazy  founder,  who  so  completely  monopolized  all  au^ 
diority  to  himself,  that  it  necessarily  died  with  \nnu 

Daniel  Burgess,  well  known  in  his  day,  was  an  oddity  of  a 
different  description;  he  was  one  of  those  men  whose  gro^ 
(esque  huQiour  shows  itself  on  every  occasion,  and  who  are  not  the 
less  serious  because  they  express  themselves  ^n  a  jest.  That  is  the 
best  key,  he  used  to  say,  which  fits  the  lock  and  opens  th^ 
door,  though  it  be  not  a  silver  or  gold  one.    There  is  a  portrait  of 
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him  in  Dr.  IVilliains's''^  library  in  Redcross^treet^  and  in  spite  of  his . 
gown  and  band,  and  wig  in  full  buckle,  the  old  gentleman  looks 
as  if  a  joke  were  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  ready  to  be  let  fly  as  soon 
as  Ms  lips  were  unscrewed.     In  (»ie  of  his  sermons  he  told  the* 
congregation  'that  if  they  wanted  a  suit  for  a  year  they  might  go  tot 
Mr.  Doyley ;  if  they  wanted  a  suit  foit  life  they  might  go  into 
Chancery;  but  if  tney  would  have  one  to  last  for  ever,  they  must 
go  to  Christ  and  get .  the  robe  of  righteousness  to  clothe  them.' 
Traths  divine  did  not  to  be  sure  come  mended  from  Daniel  Bur«: 
gess's  tongue,  but  no  doubt  many  of  his  arrows  went  home  to  the 
mark,  which  would  neither  have  gone  so  true  nor  pierced  so  deep,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  goose-feather  which  winged  them.     He 
was  a  good  old  man,  composed  of  better  materials,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  than  some  of  those  who  jaifected  to  despise  him  and 
held  him  up  to  ridicule.    In  his  last  illness  he  said  that  if  he  must 
work  no  more  he  would  rather  be  idle  under  ground  than  idle 
above  ground.     Burgess  was  one  of  those  Dissenters  who  were 
staunch  friends  of  the  revolution.     He  gave  it  as  a  reason  why  the 
people  of  God  who  descended  from  Jacob  were  called  Israelites, 
that  it  was  because  God  did  not  chuse  his  people  should  be  called 
Jacobites. 

Of  all  their  preachers  Thomas  Bradbury  was  the  most  con* 

spicuous  for  the  ardour  with  which  he  engaged  in  politics:  and 

Mr.  Wilson  ventures  to  say,  that  few  persons  had  a  greater  share  in 

promoting  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.     He  had 

wrought  himself  up  to  a  belief  that  a  new  a^e  of  intolerance  was  at 

hand.     Bishop  Burnett,  passing  one  day  in  his  carriage  through 

Smithfield,  ohiseryedhim  walking  pensively  along,  called  to  him,  and 

inquired  the  reason  of  his  great  thoughtfulness.    '  I  am  thinking,* 

replied  Bradbui^,  '  whether  I  shall  have  the  constancy  of  that 

noUe  company  of  martyrs  who  suffered  in  this  place;  for  I  most 

assuredly  expect  to  see  times  of  similar  violence  and  persecution, 

and  that  1  shall  be  called  to  suffer  in  a  like  cause.'     Queen  Anne 

happened  at  that  time  to  be  upon  her  death-bed:  Burnett  told  him 

that  every  hour  was  expected  to  be  her.  last,  that  he  himself  was 

then  going  to  Court,  and  would  send  him  the  earliest  intelligence  of 

her  deatli,  and  that  if  he  should  chance  to  be  performing  divine 

service,  the  messenger  should  drop  a  handkerchief  from  the  gal* 

lery.     He  happened  to  be  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  handkerchief  was 

dropt.     Bradbury  restrained  his  feelings  during  the  sermon,  but  in  . 

*  lio  public  library  in  England  is  so  liberally  condacted  as  this.  Books  ar?  lent 
from  it  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  to  any  part  of  the  country.  The  Advocatef 
Library  at  Edinburgh,  and  many  upon  the  0>ntlnent,  offer  the  same  accommodaUon 
to  men  of  literary  research;  but  in  ^ugland  this  example  of  tbo  Dissenters  bas  not  yet 
f)eeji  followed. 

H  4  ^fis 
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^bis  concluding  prayer  he  returned  thaidLS  to  God  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  this  kingdom  from  the  evil  counsels  and  designs  of  their 
enemies,  and  implored  the  divine  blessing  upon  his  Majesty  Kii^ 
George  and  the  House  of  Hanover.  Queen  Anne  did  not  call 
him  bold  Bradbury  without  reason.  He  is  said  soon  afterwards 
to  have  preached  upon  this  text, '  Go  see  now  this  cursed  woman, 
and  bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's  daughter.'  The  fact  is  as  likely 
from  the  temper  of  the  times  as  the  man.  Bradbury  always 
preached  on  tlie  ^th  of  November,  then  dined  with  some  friends  at 
a  tavern,  and  after  dinner  sang  the  roast  beef  of  old  England.  Mr. 
Wilson  says  that  he  has  seen  some  curious  letters  which  passed  be* 
tvveen  him  and  Whitfield  on  this  subject ;  that  reformer  having, 
seriously  remonstrated  with  him  upcm  his  conduct  in  this  parti« 
cular. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  feeling  of  at  least  a  lai^e  part  of 
the  community,  upon  Queen  Anne's  death,  is  related  by  Crosby.  A 
number  of  old  Ehglish  gendemen  obtained  an  order  from  the  lords 
of  the  regency  fcMr  their  admission  into  the  grand  cavalcade  at  the 
king's  public  entry.  They  proposed  to  ride  on  white  horses,  in 
theif  own  grey  hair,  and  in  white  camlet  cloaks,  ^  with  a  nosegay 
in  their  right  hands,  composed  of  an  orange  inclosed  with  laurel ; 
the  orange  in  remembrance  of  the  great  Nassau,  who  left  us  ^s 
thrice  happy  legacy;  the  laurel  in  commemoration  of  the  always 
victorious  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who,  by  his  sword,  rather 
obtained  than  preserved  for  us  the  possession  of  diis  ^itail  which 
19  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  religion.'  They  meant  to  have 
marched  in  twelve  companies  of  twenty-four  gentlemen,  with  a 
captain  to  each;  their  servants  in  liveries  following  op  foot,  with 
music  in  the  front,  centre,  and  rear;  but  theg^  were  slow  io  their 
preparations,  and  George  1.. arrived  before  tEey  were  ready^ 

There  is  in  the  Somers  Tracts  a  congratulatory  speech  deli-^ 
vered  in  1667,  by  Dr.  Bates  to  Charles  H.  in  the  name  of  the 
dissenting  ihinisters  in  and  about  London,  which,  for  baseness  of* 
adulation,  far  exceeds  the  language  of  James  the  First's  parliamait, 
when  they  declared  that  they  did,  '  on  the  knees  of  their  hearts^ 
agnize  his  royal  goodness.'  'We  live,'  said  the  orator,  *inan 
age  of  degenerate  wickedness,  wherein  are  numberless  numbers  of 
resolved  looseness,  who,  by  their  bold  impieties,  defy  the  supreme 
majesty  of  heaven.  Tliese,  we  hope,  by  your  authority  and  influ- 
ence, may  be  restrained,  if  not  truly  reformed :  for  wJiereas  oth^ 
princes  assunie  an  infamous  prerogative  to  live  as  they  list,  to  sa< 
tisfy  their  vicious  s^petites  without  controul,  your  majesty  exhibits 
such  excellent  virtues  in  your  practice,  as  may  be  a  persuasive 
pattern  and  commandingly  exemplary  to  your  subjects.' '  The  im- 
mediate object  of  this  address  was  to  re(][uest  that  Ariana  and  So^ 
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eini«9s  might  not  be  allowed  to  make  their  opinions  puUic  through 
the  press,  and  the  style  of  the  petition  was  worthy  of  the  object. 
The  Stuarts  were  ready  enough  to  persecute  any  person  whose 
religious  notions  were  opposite  to  their  policy;  they  cared  nothing 
for  disputes  concerning  the  Creed,  but  they  mortally  hated  non^ 
conformity.     For  this  hatred,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  they  had 
some  reason  ;  but  it  prevailed  over  honour,  gratitude,  justice,  and 
eVen  common  humanity.     Jenkyn,  the  Presbyterian,  was  one  of 
those  London  ministers  who  signed  the  remonstrance  against  bring- 
ing Charles  I.  to  trial;  he  had  been  suspended  from  his  living  for 
refusing  to  observe  the  form  of  thanksgiving  appointed  by  the  par« 
liament  after  the  event  of  that  trial;  and  he  had  been  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  for  his  share  in  Love's  plot  for  restoring  the  prince.' 
These  things  gave  him  a  claim,  at  least  for  indulgence  upon  the 
house  of  Stuart.    At  the  age  of  seventy^two,  he  was  apprehended 
at  a  private  meeting  in  Moorfields,  and  committed  to  Newgate 
und^  the  Oxford  act.    He  presented  a  petition,  backed  by  the 
statement  of  his  physician,  that  the  air  of  the  prison  would  infalli- 
bly kill  him :  the  only  answer  wUch  James  vouchsafed  was  this, 
^  Jenkyn  shall  be  a  prisoner  as  long  as  he  lives.'     The  physician's 
opinion  was  verified  in  about  fotu*  months,  and  one  of  the  last  things 
which  the  sufferer  said  was,  that  a  man  might  be  as  effectually  put 
to  death  in  Newgate  as  at  Tyburn.     His  daughter,  a  high  spirited 
woman,  gave  mourning  rings  at  the  funeral,  inscribed  ''Mr.  William 
Jenkyn  nmrdered  in  Newgate.' 

James  was  emphatically  a  hard-hearted  man.  Kiffin,  a  wealthy- 
Baptist,  who  used  to  say  that  tie  had  saved  ^30,000  by  making 
Charles  II.  a. present  of  ten  when  he  wanted  to  borrow  forty,  had 
two  grandsons,  the  one  m  the  twentieth,  the  odier  io  his  twenty- 
first  year,  condemned  for  joining  Monmouth.  Tlieir  sister  pre- 
sented a  petition  in  their  behalf:  when  she  was  waiting  to  present 
it,  Mai4boroi;^h,  then  Lord  Churchill,  said  to  her  that  he  heartily 
wished  she  might  succeed,  but  dared  not  flatter  her  with  hopes, 
'  for  this  marble,'  said  he,  toudiing  the  chimney-piece  ^  is  as  ca- 
pable of  feeling  compassion  as  the  king's  breast.'  The  yotaths 
were  of  course  put  to  death,  for  James  was  never  known  to  shew 
mercy.  A  little  while  afterwards,  when  he  was  tempting  the  non- 
conformists to  join  him  against  the  church,  he  sent  for  Kiffin,  and 
told  him  that  he  had  put  him  down  for  an  alderman  in  his  new 
charter.  Sire,  replied  Mr.*  Kiffin,  I  am  a  very  old  man,  [and  have 
withdrawn  myself  from  all  kind  of  business  for  some  years  past,  and 
im  incapable  of  doing  any  service  in  such  an  affair  to  your  Majesty, 
or  to  the  city.  Besides,  Sire,  he  continued,  and  the  tears  streamed 
down  bis  cheeks  while  he  spake,  the  death  of  my  grandsons  gave  a 
wound  to  my  hearty  which  is  still  bleeding,  and  never  will  close  but 
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in  the  grave.  James  13  said  to  have  shewn  some  emotion  at  diia — a 
foretaste  of  what  he  was  soon  to  feel  when  he  applied  to  the  fiither 
of  Lord  Russell  in  his  distress.  The  history  of  the  Baptists  affords 
another  instance  of  James's  cruelty  in  the  execution  of  Mrs.  Gaunt, 
wliich,  all  circumstances  considered,  is  the  foulest  murder  that  was 
ever  perpretrated  under  the  forms  of  law.  A  man  who  had  taken 
part  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  who  was  a  stranger  to  her,  went 
to  her  for  shelter,  knowing  that  her  life  was  spent  in  works  of  cha* 
rity;  she  took  him  in,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  sending 
him  out  of  the  kitigdom.  This  fellow,  hearing  the  king  had  de* 
clared  he  would,  sooner  pardon  the  reikis  than  those  who  har- 
boured them,  relying  upon  the  declaration,  went  and  accused 
ber  of  high  treason  for  having  sheltered  hmi :  there  was  no  witness 
to  prove  that  she  isJipw  be  was  a  rebel  but  himself;  her«  maid 
eould  only  give  in  <$yideace  that  he  was  entertained  at  h^r  house; 
and  on  this  evidence,  and  for  this  crime,  James  signed  the  sentence 
for  burning  her  alive  I  '  She  died,'  says  Burnet,  ^  with  a  constancy 
even  to  a  cheerfulness  that  struck  all  who  saw  it.  She  said  cluifity 
was  a*part  of  her  religion  as  well  as  faith;  this,  at  worst,  was  the 
feeding  of  an  enemy;  so  she  hoped  ^e  had  her  reward  with  him ' 
for  whose  sake  she  did  diis  service,  how  unworthy  soever  the 
person  was  that  made  so  ill  a  return  for  it.  She  rejoiced  that  God 
had  honoured  her  to  be  the  first  that  siifiiered  by  fire  in  this  r&ga, 
and  that  her  suffering  was  a  martyrdom  for  that  religion  which  was 
all  love.  Penn  the  Quaker  told  me  he  saw  her  die :  she  laid  the 
straw  about  her  for  buiiiing  her  speedily,  and  behaved  herself  in 
such  a  manner  that  all  the  spectators  melted  in  tears.' 

The  sufferer  naturally  enough  wished  to  consider  her  fate  as  a 
martyrdom,  and  the  historian  of  her  communion  is  willing  to  give 
it  something  of  that  colouring;  but  it  was  a  political,  not  a  reli* 
gious,  murder.  The  Baptists  were  indeed  a  peculiarly  obnoxious 
sect  for  the  sake  of  John  of  Leyden,  with  whose  frenzies  they  had 
as  little  to  do  as  the  noodern  Jews  with  the  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians, 
for  which  some  of  the  Turkish  governors  are  said  to  have  sometimes 
exacted  an  account.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  language  wiiich  was 
used,  and  the  ridiculous  charges  which  were  brought  against  them,, 
for  a  peculiarity  which,  if  not  very  ^ise,  is  certainly  very  harmless. 
Wall,  speaking  of  their  origin  in,£i^Iaud,  says  that  '  havmg  framed 
so  many  devices  to  deny  infant  baptism,  they  were  confounded  in 
themselves  how  to  begin  baptizing  adult  persons  in  their  own  way, 
till  at  length  one  John  Smith,  being  more  desperately/  wicked  than 
others,  baptized  himself,  and  then  he  baptized  others.'  Baxter,  a 
man  rather  remarkable  for  a  native  gentle;iess,  which  even  Presby- 
terianism  could  not  sour,  than  for  any  indulgence  of  asperity  in 
polemical  disputes,  inveighed  agiqnst  their  practice  of  dipping  aa 

l)reaking[ 
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breaking  both  the  sixth  and  seventh  commmidments:  to  prove  the 
first  charge,  he  gave  a  Jong  list  of  the  mortal  diseases  which 
dipping  in  cold  water  would  produce ;  and  to  prove  the  second,  he 
(charged  them  with  dipping  naked,  *  or  next  to  naked,'  which  a 
litde  inquiry,  or  even  reflection,  might  have  shewn  him  was  a 
gross  calumny.  On  the  other  hand  the  old  Baptist  historian 
prides  himself  not  a  little  upon  the  opinion  of  Sir  Jolm  Floyer 
the  physician,  who,  waving  the  theological  question,  declared  diat 
'  they  who  first  introduced  the  alteration  of  the  truly  ancient  ce* 
remony  of  immersion,  did  great  injury  to  their  own  children  and 
all  posterity,  and  were  the  occasion  of  a  degenerate,  sickly, 
tender  race  ever  since.  A  man  of  eighty,  he  said,  whose  father 
well  reqieipbered  when  inm^ersion  was  the  ordinary  practice,  told 
him  that  parent^  used  always,  at  the  baptism  of  their  children,  to 
desire  the  priest  to  dip  th^tt  part  very  well  in  wbkh  any  disease  used 
to  afflict  themselves,  to  prevent  its  beipg  hereditary.  And  it  had  long 
been  a  proverbial  saying  among  old  people,  if  any  one  oomplained  of 
a  p^  in  his  limbs,  '^  purely  tbit  limb  had  never  been  dipped  in  the 
font.'^  Crosby  seems  well  disposed  to  believe  this  himself^  and 
to  this  day  the  Paptists  affirm,  with  gre^t  seriousness,  that  no  per^ 
son  was  ever  known  to  receive  injury  froip  their  mode  of  baptism, 
though  it  son>etimes  happens  that  womep  chqse  tp  imdl^p  it  iq 
an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy. 

«  The  silliest  superstitions  may  lead  to  «vil  conseauences.  The 
Baptist  historian  records  miracles  wrought  against  me  Quakers  ia 
favour  of  his  pwn  sect ;  and  relates  how  one  Anne  Clemens,  a 

I  taker's  ^ife  at  Chipping  Norton,  for  being  an  enemy  to  the  Dis* 
senters,  fell  under  a  grievous  judgment  of  havii^  an  appetite  to 
eat  as  much  as  would  satisfy  two  or  three  people.  Thb  sort  of 
spirit  hardens  the  heart  beyond  all  others:  a  better  instance  cannot 
be  adduced  than  the  account  how  ^t  pleased  God  to  shew  hi^ 
displeasure  against  apostacy,  by  pouring  forth  the  vials  of  his  wrath 
upon  one  Mr.  John  Child,  a  preacher  of  long  standing  among  the 
Baptists.'  I'his  poor  man  had  conformed,  and  then  wrote  '  a 
cursed  book.'  The  book,  which  is  distinguished  by  this  gentle 
epithet,  and  which  ^  did  afterwards  fill  him  with  so  great  horror 
of  soul,'  w^s  called  ^  A  second  Argument  for  a  nK>re  full  and  firm 
Union  amongst  all  good  Protestants^'  and  the  chief  crime  of  whici; 
he  is  accused,  ^eems  to  be  that  of  making  it  an  argument  against 
the  Baptists,  th^t  sqme  of  their  ministers  were  uneducated  and 
ignorant  men.  '  Quickly  ^tpr  tljis,'  says  Benjamin  Keach,  *  he  fell 
under  fearful  desperation.  I  was  one  pf  the  first  men  that  he  sent 
ifor,  and  I  foupd  him  in  a  dismal  state  and  condition,  being  filled 
with  horror,  saying  he  was  damned,  and  crying  out  against  himself 
for  writing  that  book;  saying  he  had  touched  the  apple  of  God's 

eye. 
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eye.  His  poor  wife  iatimated  ta  me  *that  the  very  ends  of  the 
hairs  of  his  head  in  the  night  season,  did  stand  in  drops,  through 
the  anguish  of  his  soul.  Thus  he  continued  for  several  months 
under  most  fearful  horror  and  desperation,  until,  to  put  an  end  to  his 
miserable  life,  he  hanged  himself/  Keach,  M'ho  relates  this  dread- 
fid  case  of  religious  madness  in  this  temper,  concludes  one  of  his 
books  with  the  trial  of  Peccatuni ;  Fiery  Zeal  of  the  town  of  Knowr 
ledge.  Vehement  Desire,  Spiritual  Indignation  and  Holy  Revenge, 
appear  among  the  gentlehien  of  the  jury.  Among  other  aliasis  Pec- 
catum  is  indicted  by  the  names  of  Heresy,  Idolatry,  and  Unbelief:  if 
Mr.  Keach  himself  had  been  impannelled  upon  a  trial  for  heresy,  he 
would  have  brought  with  him  the  same  dispositions  as  his  ovm  jury- 
H^en.  The  trial  is  the  only  amusing  passage  to  be  found  in  his 
t^^o  allegories.  The  first,  witness  who  is  called  is  Adam,  late  of 
Paradise;  after  bkn,  Mrs.  Soul,  and  Mr.  Body,  both  of  Manshire, 
are  called,  and  Madam  Orace  and  all  her  daughters.  So!|ie  of  these 
daughters,  as  it  appeafred  in  evidence,  had  met  ^'ith  vile  usage. 
Mrs.  Patience  had  been  tumed  out  of  doors — Mrs.  Sobriety  atid 
Mrs.  "Temperance  had  both  been  knocked  down,  and  Mrs.  Chastity 
had:  been  in  such  imminent  danger,  diat  the  Judge  was  obliged  to 
order  her  a  cordial  before  she  could  be  examined. 

i  Keach  was  but  a  poor  imitator  of  John  Bunyan,  the  pride  of  the 
Baptists,  a  man  indeed  of  whom  every  communion  might  boast: 
In  nis  ittiregemerate  days  John  was,  by  his  own  testimony,  a  '  town- 
sinner' ;  but  nature  had  gifted  him  with  strong  feelings  and  a  power* 
ful  imagination.  He  married  a  woman  whose  whole  property  con* 
slsted  in  *  die  Practice  of  Piety,'  and  the  '  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to 
Heaven.'  The  latter  of  these  books  did  not  belie  its  title  :  he  and 
his  wife  read  them  tt^ether,  and  John  got  into  the  way ;  but  it 
was  not  the  king's  higli-way — ^not  what  old  Latimer  calls  the  plain 
Dnn^table  road ;  he  chose  a  bye-path,  and  joined  the  Baptists,  the 
iirst  pious  persons  with  whom  he  fell  in  happening-  to  be  of  that 
persuasion.  He  was  soon  invited  to  the  ministry,  tinker  as  he  was, 
and  under  the  cruel  laws  of  that  age  was  thrown  into  prison  for  non- 
conformity :  the  \f\\l  against  him  affirming  *  that  he  did  devilishly 
and  perniciously  abstain  from  coming  to  church  to  hear  divine  ser- 
vice,' 8cc.  After  twelve  years  confinement  he  was  released  by  the 
interposition  of  Barlow,  bishop  of  Uncoln. 

Bedford  jail  was  that  den  wherein  Bunyan  *  dredtned  his  dream  :* 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  a  book  which  the  child  and  his  grand- 
mother read  with  equal  delight,  and  which,  more  almost  Aan  any 
pther  work,  may  be  said  to  be  . 

'  Meet  for  all  hours  and  every  mood  of  man,' 

was  written  in  prison,  where  Bunyan  preached  to  his  fellow  pri- 
soners^ 
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soners,  supported  liis  family  by  making  tagged  laces^  and  filled  up 
his  leisure  by  writing  a  considerable  part  of  two  folio  volumes. 
The  work  by  whkh  he  immortalized  himself  grew  from  a  suddeitf 
thought  which  occurred  while  he  was  writing  in  a  different  strain. 
Its  progiess  he  relates  oddly  enough  in  his  rhyming  apology,  but 
more  curiously  in  some  verses  prefixed  to  the  Holy  War,  which  aref 
unpardonably  omitted  in  the  latest  and  newest  edition. 

^  It  came  from  mine  own  heart,  so  to  my  head. 
And  thence  into  my  fingers  trickeled ; 
So  to  my  pen,  from  whence  immediately 
On  paper  I  did  dribble  it  daintily/ 

These  curious  verses  conclude  with  an  anagram,  made  in  noble 
CQnten^pt  of  orthography. 

*  Witness  my  name ;  if  anagram'd  it  be, 
The  letters  make  I^u  kony  in  a  B.' 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  passage  in  his  numerous  wiitings 
is  his  defence  against  some  charges  of  gallantry  and  incontinaice. 
'  My  foes,'  he  sfiys,  '  have  missed  their  mark  in  this  their  shoot- 
ing at  me.  I  am  not  the  man :  I  wish  that  they  themselves  be  guilt- 
less. If  all  the  fornicators  and  adulterers  in  England  were  hanged 
up  by  the  neck  till  they  be  dead,  John  Bunyan,  the  object  of  their 
^^9  would  be  still  alive  and  well.  I  know  not  whether  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  woman  breathing  under  the  face  of  heaven,  but 
by  their  apparel,  their  children,  or  by  common  fame,  except  my 
wife.  And  in  this  I  admire  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  he  made  me 
shy  of  women  from  my  first  conversion  until  now.  Hiose  know, 
aad  can  afeo  bear  in  witness,  with  whom  I  have  been  most  intimately 
concerned,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  me  carry  it  pleasant  towarcls 
a  woman.  The  common  salutation  of  women  I  ablior.  It  is  odi- 
ous to  me  in  whomsoever  I  see  it.  Hieir  company  alone  I  cannot 
away  with.  I  seldom  so  much  as  touch  a  woman's  hand ;  for  L 
think  these  things  not  so  becoming  me.  When  I  have  seen  good 
men  salute  those  women  that  they  have  visited,  or  that  have  vkited 
them,  I  have  at  times  made  my  objection  against  it ;  and  when 
they  have  answered,  that  it  was  but  a  piece  of  civility,  I  have  told 
them  it  was  not  a  comely  sight.  Some  indeed  have  urged  the  lM)Iy 
kiss ;  but  theiu  I  have  asked  why  they  made  baulks ;  why  they  did 
salute  the  most  handsome,  and  let  the  ill  favoured  go  ^  Kisses,  how 
laudable  soever  such  things  may  have  been  in  the. eyes  of  others, 
they  have  been  unseelnly  in  my  sight/ 

The  Baptists  were  the  first  sectarians  who  devised  that  sTstem  of 
fiuance,  which  is  at  this  time  carried  to  such  an  extent  by  ibe  Me- 
thodists. At  a  general  assembly  in  the  year  1689,  tliey  recom- 
mended that  a  fund  for  the  relief  and  rearing  of  the  miuistrv  should 

be 
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be  raised  by  weekly  subscriptions  of  from  one  halfpenliy  to  six-:  v 
pence  each  person  in  every  congregation.  Most  of  their  ministers  in 
former  times  carried  on  some  trade  or  secular  employment ;  of  this 
there  is  a  curious  instance  in  their  historian  Crosby :  in  the  midst  of 
his  history  you  come  unexpectedly  upon  a  notice  that  he  was  die 
preparer  and  vender  of  Dr.  Roberts'  tincture  for  the  flux,  and  su- 
gar plums  for  the  worms,  having  inherited  the  receipts  which  his 
father-in-law  Benjamin  Keach  had  purchased  of  the  original  in- 
ventor. Some  of  their  ministers  are  still  engaged  in  trade ;  but 
they  can  no  longer  be  reproached  with  the  want  of  learning;  they 
have  among  them  men  of  distinguished  talents ;  and  their  mission- 
aries in  the  East,  if  it  were  only  for  their  literary  labours^  are  enti- 
tled to  the  grateful  admiration  of  all  literary  men. 

The  late  Sir  John  Danvers  was  one  day  asked  what  was  the  dif- 
ference between  a  baptist  and  an  anabaptist,  and  he  replied,  much 
the  same  as  between  a  whiskey  and  a  tim-whiskey.  There  is  a 
more  efficient  distinction  among  those  persons  who  are  agreed  upon 
the  point  of  adult  baptism  by .  immersion ;'  |he  strict  Calvinists 
have  separated  themselves  from  the  others  under  die  title  of  Par- 
ticular Baptists,  and  regard  the  General  Baptists  as  very  little 
better  than  other  men.  These  latter  indeed  are  few  in  number, 
and  nmst  daily  become  less ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  men 
who  allow  themselves  any  latitude  of  opinion  should  loi^  continue 
to  attach  much  importance  to  the  mode  of  baptism.  The  more 
ilumerous  body  consider  this  as  an  essential  pohit,  and  it  occasioned 
last  year  a  schism  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine.  One  of  their  most 
distinguished  members  said  some  years  ago  of  the  dissenters,  that 
he  feared  the  more  they  associated  the  more  they  would  quarrel. 
Sectarianism,  indeed,  contains  in  itself  the  seeds  of  schism  in  miinite 
series,  but  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  baptists  interposes  an  in^ 
superable  barrier  between  them  and  the  other  sects  which  call  them-* 
selves  orthodox.  This  was  so  well  understood,  that  when  after  the 
revolution  great  efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  a  union  between 
the  other  two  denominations,  it  seems  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  incUide  the  anti-paedobaptists.  The  contracting  parties  upon 
this  occasion  gave  themselves .  by  implication  the  modest  title  of 
visible  saints. 

The  Baptists  and  Independents  have  undergone  little  other  alte^ 
ration  than  that  they  have  partaken  of  the  character  of  the  age 
The  Presbyterians  have  almost  disappeared.  At  the  end  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  they  were  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  dissenting 
body,  at  present  they  scarcely  form  a  twentieth  part  of  it.  Arian- 
ism,  which,  according  to  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett,  is  an  inven- 
tion of  the  devil,  found  its  way  among  them.  Their  view  of  its 
progress  may  best  be  given  in  their  own  words. 

*  During 
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*  During  this  period,  error  was  the  destroying  angel  of  dissenting 
tongregations*  Instances  might  be  adduced  in  which  a  preacher  of  su« 
perior  talents  has  attracted  or  retained  a  numerous  congregation  in  tht 
metropolis  or  other  populous  cities,  though  his  sentiments  have  been 
far  from  the  orthodox  creed*  But  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  in 
proportion  as  dissenting  ministers  have  departed  from  those  rehgioufi 
principles  which  were  held  by  the  men  ejected  from  the  establishment 
ror  nonconformity,  they  have  reduced  the  number  of  their  audience. 
Whenever  they  have  departed  from  what  is  called  Calvinism,  the  con- 
gregation has  evidently  felt  the  change ;  it  h^  heen  arrested  in  its 
growth,  and,  after  a  time,  visibly  decayed. 

'  In  whatever  communions  arminianism  may  have  crowded  places  of 
worship,  it  never  had  this  effect  among  dissenters ;  but  almost  without 
an  exception,  was  the  first  stage  of  the  congregational  decline.  Arian- 
ism  may  be  called  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  and  where  it  filled 
the  pulpit,  invariably  emptied  the  pews.  This  was  the  case  not  only 
where  a  part  of  the  congregation,  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  heresy,  fled 
from  the  polluted  house  to  a  separate  society ;  but  where  no  opposition 
was  made,  and  all  remained  without  a  murmur  in  the  original  place. 
In  numerous  instances,  the  preacher,  full  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent, 
sought  by  hiding  the  monster  from  their  view,  to  draw  them  over  by 
stealth  to  the  new  theology,  and  unveiled  his  sentiments  only  as  th« 
people  were  able  to  bear  them  without  a  frown.  Though,  at  last,  his 
wishes  were  crowned  with  success,  yet  the  decay  began,  and  gradually 
consumed  the  growth,  the  strength,  and  the  life  of  the  society,  till  a 
large  congregation  was  reduced  to  a  handful.  Where  socinianism  found 
an  entrance,  its  operations  we/e  quicker  than  those  of  the  arian  creed, 
and  more  effectual ;  flourishing  societies  were  reduced  to  a  few  fami- 
lies, which  being  animated  with  zeal  for* the  new  opinions,  or  indiffe- 
rent about  any,  chose  to  continue  to  support  the  modes  of  worship  to 
which,  from  education  or  use,  they  were  attached.  In  many  places, 
socinianism  was  the  abomination  of  desolation,  and  consigned  what  had 
been  formerly  the  house  of  prayer  and  of  the  assemblies  of  the  saints, 
an  undisturbed  abode  to  the  spiders  and  the  bats.' — pp.  318, 31 9' 

Of  Scotland,  to  whidi  the  presbyterians  may  triumphantly  ap- 
peal for  the  effect  of  their  discipline  upon  a  nation,  though  ju  rea- 
lity the  main  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  parochial  schools  with 
which  they  have  so  wisely  fenced  their  establishment,  the  jomt 
historians  speak  in  a  manner  which  we  may  leave  the  Scotch  to 
battle  with  them.  Particular  countries,  say  they,  have  their  endemi- 
cal  diseases ;  and  a  malady  of  the  soul,  like  the  goitre  of  the  Alpine 
nations,  seems  to  be  the  curse  of  Scotland.  '  An  excessive. zeal  for 
little  things,  like  an  enormous  wen,  has,  with  but  perhaps  one  ex- 
ception, disfigured  every  sect  that  has  arisen  in  that  country.  To 
ascerta'm  the  cause  would  be  important,  as  it  might  operate  as  a 
preventive  in  future ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  striking  peculiarity  in 
the  Scotch  character,  and  if  it  could  be  purged  by  hellebore,  the 

whole 
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vrhole  prodace  of  Anticyra  eould  not  be  purchased  at  a  price  too 
]ii^h>*  Mr,  Wilson  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  the  founders  of 
the  seceder^,  which  shows,  that  with  respect  to  them  at  least  this 
ceiisiue  is  not  undeserved.  When  Whitfield  went  to  Scotland  in 
174 1 ,  his  first  exhibition  was  in  the  Meeting-house  of  the  Messrs. 
Erskiiie's  ut  Dumferline.  Great  persuasions  were  used  to  detain 
him  there,  aud  to  prevent  him  from  visiting  and  preaching  for 
a  Mr.  Ward  law,  who  had  been  colleague  to  llalph  Erskine  for 
mrire  tliaii  t utility  years^  but  was  considered  as  perjured  for  not  ad^ 
hering  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant.  As  this  was  not  very 
intelligible  to  Whitfield,  the  members  of  the  associate  presbytery 
were  convened  to  instruct  him  upon  the  subject.  Whitfield,  af 
little  surprised  at  seeing  them  assembled  in  synod,  inquired  the 
cause  of  the  meeting,  and  was  told  that  they  were  assembled  to 
set  him  right  about  church  government  and  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant.  He  replied  they  might  save  themselves  the  trouble, 
for  he  had  no  scruples  about  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  settling 
the  church  government  and  preaching  about  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant  were  not  his  office,  and  he  had  never  made  tbei 
subject  his  study,  beii^  too  busy  about  matters  of  greater  iflif 
portance.  Upon  this  he  was  gravely  reminded  that  every  pin  of 
the  tabernacle  was  precious.  He  replied,  that  in  every  building 
there  must  be  both  outside  and  inside  workmen  employed :  he  was 
one  of  the  inside  workmen,  and  if  they  thought  themselves  called 
to  work  on  the  outside,  they  might  proceed  in  their  own  way,  and 
he  would  proceed  in  his ;  and  he  tlien  asked  them  solemnly  what 
they  would  have  him  do.  The  answer  was,  that  he  was  not  desired 
to  subscribe  immediately  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  but 
to  preach  only  for  them  till  he  had  further  light.  And  why  only  for 
them  ?  Ralph  Erskine  said,  because  they  were  the  Lord's  pec^le. 
Whitfield  then  asked,  were  there  no  other  Lord's  people  but.  them- 
selves ?  if  not,  they  who  were  the  devil's  people  had  more  need  to 
be  preached  to ;  for  his  part  all  places  were  alike  to  him,  and  if  the 
Pope  himself  would  lend  him  his  pulpit,  he  would  gladly  proclaim 
in  it  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

From  the  scanty  materials  which  relate  to  Scotland  in  these  va- 
rious works  we  will  glean  one  anecdote  more  for  its  striking  singu- 
larity. The  Sandemanians  derive  their  name  from  Robert  Sande- 
man,  but  his  falher-in-law  John  Glas  was  their  founder.  Their 
distinguishing  opinion  is  well  expressed  in  Sandeman^s  epitaph, 
where  *  the  ancient  faith,'  for  which  he  *  long  and  boldly  contended/ 
is  said  to  be  ^  that  the  bare  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  a  tJeed  or 
thought  on  the  part  of  man,  is  sufficient  to  present  thechief  of  sin- 
jiers :'  faith,  according  to  them,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
simple  afijg^nt  to  the  divine  testimony  concerning  the  Redeemer. 

George 
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George  Ghis,  who  wrote  the  History  of  the  Canary  Islands^  a  very 
ioteresting  book,  which  has  not  attained   the  estimation  that  it 
deserves,  was  the  son  of  this  sectarian.     The  son  was  an  extra- 
ordinary man:   his  great  object  was  to  open  a  trade  from  this 
country  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  government  encouraged  him 
to  form  a  settlement  on  the  coast  for  that  purpose ;  but  going  to 
the  Canaries  to  procure  com  for  his  little  colony,  the  Spaniards 
threw  him  and  his  wife  and  daughter  into  prison,  and  the  settlement 
was  mined.     It  was  a  wicked  act,  originating  in  the  blundering 
information  of  the  Spanish  minister  in  London,  and  the  cruel  po- 
licy of  the  Spanish  court.     After  some  years  imprisonment  he 
found  means,  by  inclosing  a  bit  of  paper  in  a  loaf  of  br^ad,  to  in- 
form the  British  Consul  of  his  situation ;  our  government  of  course 
interfered  and  he  was  set  at  liberty.     He  took  his  passage  with  his 
family  in  a  vessel  bound  to  London :  unhappily  there  was  much 
treasure  on  board ;  some  of  the  crew  conspired  to  seize  her,  and  in 
the  massacre  which  they  committed,  Glas  was  run  through  the  body 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  thrown  overboard.     The  murderers  got 
to  shore  in  Ireland,  buried  their  treasure  in  the  sand,  went  to  au 
ale-house,  and  conducted  themselves  so  as  soon  to  bring  upon 
themselves  their  deserved  fate.     Meantime  the  newspapers  had  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  the  Irish  Chanuel,  and  old  .Glas 
was  daily  expecting  to  see  his  son.     When  the  news  of  the  murder 
arrived,  his  friends  knew  not  how  to  communicate  it  to  him  ;  at 
last  one  of  them  took  the  paper,  and  pointed  to  the  paragraph  ia 
silence.    The  old  man  bore  the  shock  with  a  firmness  which  Epic-  ^ 
tetus  himself  might  have  admired :  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he 
attended  the  church  assembly  the  same  evening ;  and  when  intdli- 
^nce  came  that  the  assassins  had  been  executed,  he  remarked,  that 
it  would  be  a  glorious  instance  of  divine  mercy  if  George  Glas  and 
bis  murderers  should  meet  together  in  heaven.     Tliis  was  not  in- 
sensibility ;  but  thus  to  have  subdued  the  natural  feeling,  requires  a 
longer  and  severer  moral  discipline   than  that  which  enables   a 
martyr  to  stand  unflinching  in  the  flames. 

The  Sandemanians  are  reproached  for  the  common  arrogance  of 
all  young  sects  in  unchurching  the  whole  world  except  themselves, 
an  intolerance  of  feeling  which  seems  strangely  inconsistent  with  a 
doctrine  so  remote  from  all  enthusiasm  as  that  by  which  they  are 
distinguished.  They  have  drawn  over  several  ministers  from  the 
Independents.  In  dissenting  congregations,  indeed,  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  the  preacher  to  change .  his  opinions,  an  event 
which  always  disturbs  and  frequently^  divides  the  meeting.  The 
dissenting  *  church'  at  Cambridge  split  into  four  parts  in  the 
course  of  six  yeiws ;  a  fact  which  even  so  able  a  man  as  Robert 
RobinsoD,  whom  the  dissenters  may  boast  of  as  one  of  their  brightest 
emaiaents^  contrasts,  in  ridiculous  triumph,  with  '  the.  dull  uuifory 
vol.,  X.  J^o.  xix.  I  mit- 
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mity  of  the  establishment !'  It  is  not  long  since  a  man  who  had 
preached  for  some  years  in  a  large  provincial  town,  told  his  con- 
gregation he  had  discovered  that  he  had  been  all  that  time  under  a 
delusion :  now  that  his  eyes  were  opened  he  must  preach  a  doc- 
^ne  widely  differing  from  what  he  had  before  entertained ;  and  all 
who  would  be  saved  must  change  with  him.'  The  population  of 
this  town  consists  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  persons,  and 
the  leaven  of  schism  has  been  so  actively  at  work  there  among  tht 
sectarians  that  it  contains  at  this  time  no  fewer  than  seventeen  sects. 

This  evil  grows  out  of  the  principle  of  dissent.  TTie  minister  of 
an  establishment  has  no  temptation  from  vanity,  or  the  love  of  sin- 
gularity, or  any  more  worldly  motive,  to  labour,  as  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor expresses  it,  in  the  mine  of  insignificant  distinctions :  but  among 
Dissenters  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  so  injudiciously  incul- 
cated that  the  men  who  are  tnuned  among  them  learn  not  unfre- 
quently  to  despise  all  judgment  except  their  own.  Many  of  their 
students  seem  almost  to  have  considered  it  a  proof  of  weakness  if 
they  should  believe  as  they  were  taught ;  as  if  theology,  like  che- 
mistry, were  a  science  in  which  every  generation  ought  to  make 
some  discovery  beyond  its  predecessor.  Thus  the  Presbyterian 
seminaries  produced  Arians ;  the  Arian  school  brought  forth  Soci- 
nian  .pupils,  and  when  the  Sociniau  college  was  established,  they 
who  had  sat  at  Gamaliel's  feet  came  away  unbelievers,  and  throw- 
ing chart  and  compass  overboard,  youdi  at  the  prow  and  presump- 
tion at  the  helm,  set  sail  upon  the  sea  of  error.  The  consequence 
of  this  has  been  that  the  English  Presbyterians  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, and  Arianism  is  so  nearly  extinguished,  that  we  believe  at 
this  time  a  minister  cannot  be  found  for  the  last  congregation  ia 
which  it  lingers.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  mode  of  be- 
lief which  was  once  the  dominant  doctrine,  and  which  long  divided 
the  Christian  world,  should  in  our  own  days  be  the  only  heresy  which 
finds  no  followers. 

Meantime  the  orthodox  Dissenters  have  received  a  great  increase 
of  numbers  by  the  accession  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  who 
have  fallen  imperceptibly  into  the  discipline  of  the  Independents, 
and  assimilated  to  them  so  nearly,  that  there  is  Httle  distinction  but 
in  name.  Of  that  mightier  body  tiie  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Messrs. 
Bogue  and  Bennett  give  a  full  and  fair  account.  Upon  this  subject 
we  need  not  touch.  What  little  space  can  farther  be  afforded  must 
be  allotted  to  a  brief  view  of  the  effects  which  non-conformity 
produces  upon  the  mind  and  manners  of  the  dissenting  body ;  and 
for  this  die  work  of  the  joint  historians  might  alone  suffice  to  fur- 
nish materials. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  dissent,  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  Christianity.  The 
points  of  difference  beconie  the  life  of  the  Hon-conforiaist's  tbe- 
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ology.  When  those  points  relate  to  doctrine,  men  are  too  prone  to 
forget  what  Warburton  has  remarked  concerning  obscurities  in 
Scripture,  that  *  the  very  obscurities  are  a  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  subject  of  them  can  never  be  matter  of  faith  necessary  to  salva- 
tion:' and  when  they  relate  to  discipline,  the  strictest  disciplinarian 
may  well  doubt  whether  any  difference  is  of  sufficient  moment  to 
counterbalance  the  inconveniences  of  separation,  which  if  there  be 
not  sufficient  reason  for  it,  even  the  writers  before  us  pronounce 
to  be  a  heinous    crime.      Between  the  Romish  and  Reformed 
Churches  the  difference  is  wide  as  east  and  west :  they  are  far  as 
die  poles  asunder ;  the  points  of  discrepancy  are  vital ;  a  re-union 
is  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  to  unite  with  the  syrfagogue  or 
the  mosque ;  and  the  benefits  of  the  Reformation  are  so  great,  that 
great  as  is  the  price  which  it  cost  ns,  we  are  abundantly  overpaid. 
But  it  is  humiliating  to  recollect  what  has  been  suffered  for  no 
weightier  ground  of  dispute  in  the  beginning,  than  the  surplice  and 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  I     Schism  which  originated  in  no 
better  cause  could  have  no  good  effect. 

When  the  poet  couplejd  with  '  the  Quaker  sly,  the  Presbyterian 
sour,^  in  describing  the  latter  he  applied  that  epithet  which  he 
thought  most  characteristic  of  the  generic  Dissenter.    Many  causes 
rendered  it  so.     Men  who  laid  claim  collectively  to  the  title  of 
Visible  Saints  were  likely,  in  no  little  degree,  to  partake  as  indivi- 
duah  of  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  community.     In  our  days  they 
continue  to   call  themselves  Professors ;  but  they  who  profess  to 
be  better  than  their  neighbours  cannot  be  said  to  excel  them  in  the 
Christian  virtue  of  humility.     Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett  say  the 
term  has  gained  admittance  into  the  language  of  a  considerable^ 
part  of  the  religious  world,  and  that  they  themselves  adopt  it  for 
its  brevity.      By  a  Professor,  they  add,  is  meant  ome  who  has  the 
worship  of  God  in  his  family,  who  sanctifies  the  Lord's  Day,  and 
who  is  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  conversion  in  order  to  the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul ;  and  they  modestly  observe,  '  some  considera- 
tion at  least  is  due  to  the  assertion  which  has  been  made  that  there 
are  more  professors  of  religion  but  of  the  established  church  than 
within  its  pale.'     Upon  this  it  will  suffice  to  hint  to  these  historians 
that  some  consideration  is  also  due  to  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Publican.    *  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  which 
w  hjpocrisy.' 

This  spirit  of  profession  necessarily  produces  a  system  of  gloomy 
and  ungracious  manners.  Some  instances  of  the  temper  of  the 
Professors  have  been  noticed  on  a  former  occasion.  Messrs. 
Bogue  and  Sennett  also  afford  us  a  rich  example :  these  joint-his- 
toriansy  taking  a  novel  course  in  history,  introduce  into  the  body  of 
Aeir  work  a  dialogue  between  *  a  Dissenter  of  the  primitive  stock' 
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and  *  a  cfecent  old  Lady/ — ^  Pray,  sir/  says  the  decent  old  Lady, 
*  what  harm  can  there  be  in  cards,  or  an  assembly,  or  in  the  theatre? 
1  keep  to  my  church,  and  the  sacrament,  and  prayers  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  ;  and  if  I  spend  two  or  three  hours  in  an  evening 
at  the  card-table,  and  carry  my  nephew  and  niecq  with  me  to  our 
monthly  assembly,  and  eight  or  ten  times  a-year  we  go  together  to 
the  play — ^you  are  a  rigid  man  if  you  blame  our  conduct.  Shew 
wie  where  such  things  are  forbidden  in  the  word  «f  God!*  To  tJii» 
the  Professor  makes  a  long  reply,  in  the  course  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing curious  passage  occurs.  *  What  would  be  your  sensations, 
if  on  taking  up  a  morning  newspaper  you  were  to  read  the  follow- . 
ing  paragraph — Last  night  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Evangelist 
Timothy  were  at  the  assembly.  St,  Paul  played  all  the  evening 
with  two  old  matrons  and  a  middle-aged  gentleman  at  cards.  Ti- 
inothy  danced  with  the  young  ladies,  and  charmed  them  all  with 
his  elegance,  his  wit  and  his  mirth.  Would  you  not  be  shocked  at 
the  intdligence  as  containing  something  abhorrent  to  the  ideas 
which  you  had  formed  of  these  holy  men  ?  But  is  there  more  than 
Jone  rule  for  the  disciples  of  Christ  ?  Ts  there  a  strict  formulary  and 
a  lax  one  designed  for  different  classes  of  mankind  ?  No,  there  is 
but  one,  and  all  should  observe  it  in  all  its  precepts ;  and  you  and 
I,  and  every  person  professing  Christianity,  should  be  as  good  and 
holy  as  the  apdfstles  and  evangelists,  as  Paul' and  Timothy  were/ 
The  Hutchhisonians,  who  would  have  no  physical  philosophy  but 
what  is  found  in  the  Bible,  are  reasonable  when  compared  with  these 
men  who  would  have  us  do  nothing  in  private  life  which  might  not 
be  written  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles !  '  Would  you  like,'  the 
.Professor  proceeds,  *  to  die  at  the  card-table,  in  the  midst  of  a 
dance,  or  in  a  box  at  the  theatre  ?  You  would  not :  the  idea  shocks 
you.  But  why  ?  There  must  be  something  wTong  that  excites 
such  emotions  in  your  breast.  If  you  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of 
dying  in  your  beloved  amusements,  it  must  be  more  than  improper 
to  live  in  them.'  What  a  pity  that  these  writers  should  not  have 
Tead  Tristram  Shandy ! 

The  spirit  of  dissent  is  as  little  favourable  to  literature  as  to 
manners;  the  Muses  as  well  as  the  Graces  are  heathenish,  and 
therefore  an  abomination  to  the  Professors.  George  Fox  was  an 
enemy  to  human  learning ;  and  a  choice  piece  of  his  logic  against 
it  is  preserved  by  Sewel.,  Entering  into  discourse  with  the  person  | 
>vhom  Cromwell  had  appointed  to  establish  his  intended  college  at 
Durham,  George  told  him  *  that  to  teach  men  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  arid  the  seven  arts,  was  not  the  way  to  make  them  ministers 
of  Christ;  for  the  languages  began  at  Babel ;  and  to  the  Greeks 
that  spake  Greek  as  their  mother  tongue,  the  preaching  of  the  crosi 
of  Christ  was  foalishuess ;  and  ta  tl^  Jews  that  spake  Hebrew  ai 
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their  mother  tongue,  Christ  was  a  stumbling-block.  And  as  for 
the  Romans  who  spake  Latin,  they  persecuted  the  Christians ;  and 
Pilate  set  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  a-top  of  Christ  when  he  cru- 
cified him.  Thus  the  languages  which  began  at  Babel,  had  been 
set  above  Christ,  the  Word :  and  John  the  Divine,  who  preached 
the  Word  that  was  in  the  heginning,  said  tSat  the  beast  and  the 
whore  had  power  over  tongues  and  languages,  and  they  were  as 
waters,  and  in  this  mystery,  Babylon.  Dost  thou  then  think/  he 
continued,  *  io  make  ministers  of  Christ  by  these  natural  confused 
languages,  which  sprang  from  Babel,  are  admired  in  Babylon,  and 
set  a-top  of  Christ,  the  life,  by  a  persecutor  ?'  Sewel  is  simple 
enough  to  say  that  the  man  was  puzzled  by  this,  *  which  had  such 
effect  upon  him,  that  he  became  very  loving,  and  having  considered 
the  matter  farther  never  set  up  his  intended  college.'  But  it  was 
the  Restoration,  and  not  Quaker-logic,  which  prevented  Durham 
from  being  the  University  of  the  north. 

South  has  remarked,  in  his  pointed  manner,  *  that  God  has  no 
need  of  any  man's  parts  or  learning,  but  certainly  he  has  much  less 
need  of  his  ignorance  and  ill  behaviour.'  Some  of  the  wilder 
Professors  still  object  to  human  learning,  and  say  that  those  who 
are  educated  in  dissenting  seminaries  are  man-made  ministers, — 
to  which  Messrs?.  Bogue  and  Bennett  properly  reply,  by  asking 
whether  self-made  ministers  are  a  whit  better?  Concerning  these 
seminaries,  they  tell  us  that  Homerton,  *  which  is  the  dissenting 
Oxford,  is  considered  to  be  now  in  a  more  flourishing  state  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years.  It  contains  near  twenty  students,  and 
an  eminent  professor  of  elocution  gives  lectures.'  Very  like  Ox- 
ford indeed !  , 
Their  ^cademies^they  tell  us,  being  formed  for  '  theological  stu- 
dies rather  than  for  classical  or  philosophical  learning,  have  supplied 
the  churches  with  some  such  pastors  as  will  shine  among  those.who 
have  turned  many  to  righteousness,  while  many  a  scholar  has  proved 
a  wandering  star,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  for 
ever.'  Gilbert  Wakefield,  having  been  bred  in  a  better  school, 
regretted  the  want  of  classical  knowledge  among  those  whom  he 
had  joined.  This,  they  thought,  was  like  sighing  for  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt.  For,  say  tliey,  *  a  want  of  classical  knowledge  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  defects  of  the  seminaries,  but  to  the  system 
which  demands  a  previous  Christian  character,  and  therefore  for- 
bids to  educate  boys  for  the  ministry  at  grammar  schools.  In  the 
regret  which  Gilbert  Wakefield  expressed  at  the  inferior  attention 
paid  to  this  object  in  dissenting  academies,  those  who  take  a  more 
serious  and  enlarged  view  will  not  participate.  Unless  the  time 
devoted  to  education  for  the  ministiy  were  enormously  extended, 
(he  delicacies  of  classical  literature  could  not  be  acquired,  but  by 
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the  sacrifice  of  more  important  objects.  But  tlie  Greek  Testapient 
and  the  Septuagint  may  be  well  understood  by  those  who  are  im- 
ecjual  to  Pindar  or  the  Greek  tragedians/  They  tell  us  also,  that 
*  instead  of  being  youths  from  school,  as  formerly,  a  great  part  of 
the  students  have  been  engaged  in  secular  callings  till  their  own 
change  of  heart,  and  consequent  desire  for  the  ministry,  induced 
them  to  seek  emancipation  from  business,  in  order  to  enter  the 
study  and  the  pulpit.  Unfavourable  a!^  this  in  many  instances  cer- 
tainly is  to  the  hope  of  literary  eminence,  it  affords  the  best  prospect 
of  sacred  decision  pf  character.  Instead  of  the  prepossessions  of 
friends,  or  the  caprice  oT  children,  the  choice  of  God  now  supplies 
the  churches  with  pastors.'  No  better  proof  can  be  required  than 
these  passages  afford  that  the  dissenting  seminaries  have  little  pre- 
tension to  sound,  whatever  they  may  have  to  orthodox,  learning. 
In  another  age,  perhaps,  the  litera  humaniores  may  find  favour 
•  among  them.  TTieir  present  temper  upon  this  point  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  following  tirade  of  the  joint-historians. 

*  The  worship  of  talent  was  the  prevailing  idolatry  of  this  period,  of 
which  Shakspeare  and  Pope  were  dii  majerum  gentium.  Literary  clubs 
were  formed,  where  nightly  sacrifices  of  conviviality  were  offered  to  the 
vanity  of  prostituted  intellect.  When  Johnson  became  the  hierophant 
to  these  literary  heathens,  they  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  evan- 
gelised ;  for  though  he  spent  his  evenings  among  them,  in  such  a  way 
as  made  him  blush,  and  would  have  made  an  enlightened  Christian 
'shudder,  yet  it  may  be  reckoned  a  felicity  that  he  became  their  saint, 

to  supply  the  salt  of  grace  to  the  wits,  among  whose  productions  his 
periodical  papers  are  pre-eminent,  as  well  for  purity  of  morals  as  for 
dignity  of  thought  and  expression.  In  prose  he  has  happily  taken  the 
precedence  of  Addison,  whose  Spectator  has  much  to  pollute  as  well 
as  to  divert  and  instruct ;  but  in  poetry  he  has  not  eclipsed  the  fatal 
glory  of  the  Cato,  where  suicide  becomes  a  splendid  sin,  and  thus  is 
likely  to  be  preferred  to  a  sombre  virtue.  The  poetic  fame  of  Pope, 
however,  has  been  the  bane  of  religion ;  for  independent  of  the  seduc- 
tive lustre  which  he  has  given  to  the  demonology  of  Homer,  and  the 
unblushing  deism  of  his  Essay  on  Man,  pure  heathenism,  in  spite  of  a 
few  solitary  truths  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  ever  feeds  his 
lamp  and  scents  his  works,  which  paganise  the  taste  of  thousands. 

*  Garrick,  the  Roscius  of  this  age,  infected  it  with  a  dramatic  mania, 
which,  in  proportion  as  it  transported  men  into  the  visionary  scenes  of 
the  theatre,  rendered  the  sober  realities  of  eternity  gloomy  or  disgust- 
ing. While  the  play-house  was  crowded  to  the  neglect  of  the  church, 
and  Shakspeare,  edited  by  the  first  scholars,  was  studied  more  than  the 
Bible,  need  it  be  asked  what  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind.?* — p.  40. 

After  this  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  observe  the  complacency 
yith  which  these  gentlemen  say  '  it  may  indeed  be  safely  affirmed 
that  all  the  most  popular  productions  of  the  British  press  were  writ- 
ten 
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ten  by  Dissenters !'  And  to  prove  this  they  instance  the  Paradise 
Lost,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  works  of 
Dr.  Watts !  Blind  reasoners,  who  do  not  see  that  it  is  to  their 
intellect,  not  to  their  principles  of  dissent,  that  Milton,  and  Bunyan^ 
and  De  Foe,  owe  their  immortality ;  strange  company,  we  confess, 
but  each  incomparable  in  his  way.  With  some  of  their  other  wor- 
thies the  world  is  not  so  well  acquainted,  and  many  of  our  readers 
will  confess  their  ignorance  of  such  luminaries  as  *  the  famous  Mr. 
Wm.  Benn  of  Dorchester ;  that  celebrated  Professor  Dr.  Ebenezer 
Latham,  who  presided  over  a  respectable  seminary  at  Findern  in 
Derbyshire:  the  equally  celebrated  Mr.  Timothy  Jollie,  who  had 
an  academy  at  Attercliffe  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  no  less  celebrated 
Mr.  John  Woodhouse,  under  whose  care  were  educated,  among 
other  eminent  persons,  Mr.  Benjamin  Bennet,  of  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne,  author  of  the  Christian  Oratoiy ;  Mr.  John  Ratcliffe  of  Ro« 
therhithe ;  Mr.  Matthew  Clarke  of  Miles's  Lane ;  Mr.  Benjamin 
Robinson  of  Little  St.  Helen's;  and  Mr.  John  Newman  of  Sal  ters 
Hall; — each  of  them  celebrated,' — *  So  are  they  all, — all  celebrated 
men!' 

Their  silly  animadversions  upon  the  Liturgy  may  be  past  over 
in  silence.  We  only  admire  the  modesty  of  the  assertion  that 
'  there  is  no  place  of  M'orship  in  England  in  which  extemporary 
prayer  is  used,  though  the  minister  should  have  the  poorest  abilities, 
^here  there  are  so  many  repetitions  as  in  the  morning  service  of 
the  Church  of  England, — and  we  know  who  has  said,  when  ye 
pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions.^ 

Their  chapter  upon  the  state  of  religious  liberty  is  of  greater  im- 
portance. The  American  war  may  now  be  spoken  of  without 
asperity  on  either  side;  the  generation  which  entered  into  its  feelings 
is  almost  gone  by ;  the  actors  have  almost  all  disappeared  from  the 
sts^e ;  and  the  tragedy  may  be  dispassionately  considered  in  the 
closet.  These  writers  observe  well,  as  one  of  the  unhappy  effects 
of  that  war,  that  it  completely  destroyed  the  national  harmony  which 
had  till  then  for  many  years  subsisted  between  all  denominations  in 
England.  The  Jacobites  had  died  a  natural  death,  the  churdi  was 
perfectly  tolerant,  the  Dissenters  were  contented  with  complete 
toleration,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  were  then  not  heard  of.  But 
the  American  war  introduced  a  dangerous  change  of  feeling  in  this 
country.  It  placed  a  portion  of  the  English  people  in  mental 
alliance  with  the  enemies  of  England.  *  The  Dissenters  in  ge- 
neral adopted  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  and  reprobated  the 
measures  of  the  ministry  as  impolitic  and  unjust.'  ^  Tliey  were 
attached  to  the  Americans,'  say  these  writers,  *  by  the  peculiar 
ties  of  religious  union.  Many  of  the  colonists  in  almost  every 
«tate  maintained  the  same  doctrines  of  faith,  and  the  same  system 
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of  goverament  as  themselves ;  and  in  the  northern  states  they 
formed  almost  the  mass  of  the  people.  A  constant  and-extensive 
intercourse  was  kept  up  between  them;  mutual  assistance  was 
given  in  whatever  related  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
religion;  and  they  considered  themselves  as  members  of  the  same 
body/  How  greatly  this  and  the  temper  with  which  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  measures  of  government  was  carried  on,  tended  first  to 
occasion  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  finally  to  produce  that  result 
which  America  has  as  much  reason  as  England  to  regret,  is  indi- 
cated in  the  American  Life  of  Washington,  and  will  one  day, 
perhaps,  be  known  more  fully.  In  that  Life  we  are  told  that  very 
many  persons  would  have  reluctantly  engaged  in  the  measures 
which  were  adopted  if  they  had  really  believed  that  those  measures 
would  have  terminated  in  war;  that  a  great  portion  of  the  popular 
leaders  expected,  by  persisting  in  their  resistance,  to  make  the 
mother  country  recede  from  her  pretensions,  and  thus  to  restore 
that  harmony  and  free  intercourse  between  the  two  countries, 
which  they  sincerely  believed  to  be  advantageous  to  both;  that 
*  this  opinion  derived  strength  from  the  communications  made  to 
them  by  many  of  their  zealous  friends  in  England.  The  divisions 
and  discontents  of  that  country  had  been  represented  as  much 
greater  than  the  fact  would  justify,  and  the  exhortations  trans- 
mitted to  them  to  persevere  in  the  honourable  course  which  had 
been  commenced  with  so  much  glory,  had  generally  been  accom- 
panied with  assurances  that  success  must  yet  crown  their  patriotic 
labours.'  These  are  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  he, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  writing  from  Washington's  papers.- 
In  the  same  work  it  appears  that  during  the  war  there  was  a  secret 
committee  in  America,  who  had  agents  abroad  to  procure  military 
stores,  and  who  were  '  empowered  to  correspond  with  their  friends 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.'  And 
among  the  grounds  of  hope  by  which  Washington  was  encouraged 
to  bear  up  against  difficulties  and  discouragements  which  else, 
perhaps,  might  have  dismayed  him,  he  enumerates  *  Irish  claims 
and  English  disturbances.' 

Upon  later  times  the  historians  of  the  Dissenters  are  more 
explicit.  The  only  mode,  they  say,  of  accounting  for  Mr.  Burke's 
latter  writings,  without  blasting  his  character  for  ever  as  a  man  of 
integrity,  is  by  supposing  that  he  was  insane  quoad  the  French 
revolution.  Their  audacious  falsehood  in  asserting  that  Burke 
stood  forward  as  *  the  panegjrist  of  arbitrary  rule,'  may  be  forgiven 
them  for  the  sincerity  with  which  they  speak  of  that  revolution  in 
its  effect  upon  themselves. 

*  It  was  no  ordinary  season  of  the  exertion  of  the  human  faculties. 
The  vigour,  with  which  they  fixed  on  objects,  was  uncommon,  and  there 
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had  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  era  of  the  reformation.  There  was 
an  enthusiasm  of  ardour  for  the  cause  of  liberty  which  exalted  tho 
mind  far  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  gave  that  sublimity  of  feeling 
which  those  only  who  entered  into  it  can  conceive.  In  such  a  temper 
they  spurned  at  the  idea  of  being  dragooned  into  the  renunciation  of 
principles  which  they  believed  to  be  good,  and  pregnant  with  happi- 
ness to  the  human  race.  Hearing  the  cause  of  liberty  spoken  of  as 
evil,  and  seeing  Britain  leagued  with  foreign  powers  to  re-eStablish 
despotism  in  France,  they  felt  themselves  impelled  to  conclude  that 
tliere  was  a  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  mankind;  and  that  the 
ministry,  by  the  harsh  measures  which  they  pursued,  were  seeking  the 
destruction  of  that  which  was  England's  glory  and  its  strength. 

*  As  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  had  been  imbibed  in  conjunction  with 
a  zeal  for  liberty,  the  horrors  of  the  general  war  in  Europe,  the  rivers 
of  blood  which  were  shed,  and  the  miseries  which  were  extended  far 
and  wide  through  the  world,  excited  unutterable  anguish  in  their 
breasts,  and  increased  their  aversion  to  the  measures  which  were  pur- 
sued. Those  among  the  friends  of  liberty  who  were  Christians,  were 
more  deeply  affected  than  the  rest  with  the  state  of  things  both  at 

j  home  and  abroad,  and  with-  the  gloomy  prospect  before  them.  Their 
minds  took  a  wider  range,  and  they  viewed  liberty  in  its  connection 
with  religion,  and  its  influence  on  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
When,  therefore,  they  looked  around,  and  saw  a  combination  against, 
the  cause  of  liberty,  they  viewed  it  with  unutterable  horror,  as  a  con* 
spiracy  against  the  Lord  and  his  anointed,  to  spread  the  triumphs  of 
superstition  and  priestcraft,  to  bind  the  consciences  of  mankind  ia 

j       adamantine  fetters,  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  divine  truth,  and,  in 

I      short, — to  put  the  great  clock   of  Europe  back  five  hundred  years,' — » 

;      p.20O. 

They  proceed  to  trace  the  effects  of  the  French  revolution  iii 
Great  Britain  as  connected  with  religious  liberty  and  the  cause  of 
dissent, 

I  *  In 'this  point  of  view  there  are  two  which  merit  particular  notice; 
I  they  have  continued  to  the  present  time,  they  promise  to  be  durable, 
and  they  have  been  attended  with  benefit. 

*  One  of  these  tffects  is  the  decay,  and  in  many  instances  the  entire 
removal  of  the  undue  influence  of  titles  and  office  on  the  mind.  Be*- 
fore  the  French  revolution,  if  a  person  was  decorated  with  the  names 
and  ensigns  of  nobility,  whatever  his  character  and  conduct  might  be, 
Jie  was  looked  up  to  as  a  being  of  a  superior  order.  An  office  of  dignity 
had  a  similar  charm ;  and  however  destitute  of  talents  and  virtue  the 
man  jnight  be  who  filled  it,  the  splendid  robes  concealed  every  defect, 
and  he  was  supposed  to  be  both  wise  and  upright.  Ecclesiastical 
■vestments  had  a  talisman  of  equal  potency  wrought  into  their  woof. 
Though  gifts  and  graces  might  be  sought  for  under  them  in  vain,  the 
highest  honours  were  given  to  the  wearer  because  he  was  a  priest, 

*  But  the  French  revolution  taught  tens  of  thousands  to  reason  whd 
pever  reasoned  before ;  and  though,  in  many  things,  like  young  begii> 
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ners,  they  argued  falsely,  in  others  they  judged  rightly :  a^d  one  in- 
stance of  this  was  in  their  concluding  that  unless  a  man  was  wise  and 
good,  though  the  order  of  society  required  that  he  should  be  treated 
with  external  respect,  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  esteem  and  veneration 
of  the  heart.  In  consequence  of  this,  stars,  garters,  and  coronets  lost 
considerably  of  their  value.  Ermine  could  no  longer  conceal  from 
view  a  defect  of  talents  and  virtue,  or  procure  the  homage  of  the  soul 
without  them.  The  clergyman's  gown  and  cassock,  the  presbyterian 
minister's  Geneva  cloak,  and  the  methodist  preacher's  unpowdered 
head  and  lank  hair  lost  more  than  nine-tenths  of  their  former  worth : 
the  episcQpal  mitre,  apron,  and  lawn  sleeves  suffered  an  equal  depreci- 
ation. But  this  furnishes  no  cause  for  regret ;  for  to  seek  to  procure 
respect  to  a  defect  of  excellence,  by  external  ornaments,  is  an  imposi- 
tion on  mankind.' — p.  202. 

*The  other  effect  of  the  French  revolution  on  the  minds  of  vast  raul* 
titudes  of  the  people  of  England,  is  the  diminution  or  extinction  of 
bigotry  to  a  sect.  •  In  the  mass  of  the  population  of  Europe,  the 
strength  of  attachment  to  the  established  religion  of  the  country  was 
only  equalled  by  the  violence  of  their  prejudices  against  every  party 
which  was  separated  from  its  communion.  Of  this  spirit,  the  people  of 
this  land  could  boast  almost  an  equal  share  with  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours. The  effects  of  this  bigotry  were  fck  by  the  dissenters  and 
methodists,  when  they  opened  a  house  for  worehip  in  a  town  or  village 
where  there  had  been  none  before.  In  many  places  few  comparatively 
would  attend ;  and  of  those  who  did,  a  part  was  disposed  to  excite 
disturbance  and  insult  the  preacher.  But  the  French  revolution  has 
performed  wonders  in  this  respect.  The  partialities  and  prejudices 
especially  of  the  inferior  classes  in  society  have  dwindled  almost  to 
nothing.  It  is  now  a  more  common  idea  among  them,  th'at  it  is  reason- 
able every  one  should  judge  for  himself  in  matters  of  religion.  Where 
no  prohibition  is  issued  by  the  nobleman  or  the  squire,  they  now  more 
readily  go  to  hear  a  minister  of  a  different  denomination  from  their 
own;  they  are  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  behaving  amiss;  they 
bear  with  greater  candoUr;  and  if  they  approve  of  the  preacher  and 
his  doctrine,  they  feel  less  reluctance  to  become  dissenters  or  metho- 
dists.'—-p.  204. 

Of  all  the  effects  of  non-confonnity  the  most  baneful  is  that  sort 
of  iftoral  expatriation  which  it  produces.  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Ben- 
nett deliver  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  French  revolution  has  pro- 
duced good  in  England,  because  they  think  it  has  lessened  the  at- 
tachment of  the  people  to  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  their 
fathers !  Tlieir  book  represents  but  too  well  the  general  temper 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ;  but  tliis  is  more  peculiarly  the 
feeling  of  the  dissenting  clergy,  and  it  results  from  the  unfavourable 
and  ctieerless  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  Had  the. 
Dissenters  been  as  liberal  as  they  are  opulent,  their  colleges  would 
have  vied  with  ours ;  their  endowments  would  have  been  (compa- 
ratively to  their  numbers)  as  rich;  thw  education  as  complete; 

their 
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their  degrees  as  honourable ;  the  rivalship  arising  out  of  such  a  state 
of  things  would  have  been  beneficial  to  all  parties;  they  would 
have  excited  us  while  they  softened  themselves.  But  the  spirit  of 
sectarianism  is  narrow  and  sullen;  it  starves  its  own  cause;  and  the 
dissenting  clergy  are  now,  as  they  ever  have  been,  soured  by  their 
situation,  like  plants  which  grow  in  the  shade. 

While  we  make  these  allowances,  and  feel  this  compassion  for 
men  thus  situated,  and  thus  suflFering  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
situation,  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  ungenerous  triumph  over  them, 
but  in  th^t  of  humble  thankfulness  and  acknowledgment  for  the 
blessings  which  we  ourselves  enjoy,  that  we  exclaim — Happy  are 
they  who  grow  up  in  the  institutions  of  their  country,  and  share  like 
brethren  in  the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen ! 
The  village  spire  is  that  point  amid  the  landscape  to  which  their  eye 
reverts  oftenest  and  upon  which  it  reposes  longest  and  with  most 
delight.  They  love  the  music  of  the  Sabbath  bells,  and  wialk  in 
cheerfulness  along  the  church  path  which  their  fathers  trod  be- 
fore them.  They  are  not  soured  by  the  sight  of  flourishing  insti- 
tutions which  they  think  evil,  and  therefore  wish  to  overthrow; 
neither  are  they  tempted  to  seek  in  the  sullen  consolations  of  spiri- 
tual pride  a  recompense,  for  the  advantages  from  which  their  own 
error  excludes  them.  Their  ways  are  in  light  and  in  sunshine^  their 
paths  are  pleasantness  and  peace  ! 


Art.  VI.  Collections  from  the  Greek  Anthology^  and  from 
the  Pastoral,  Elegiac ,  and  Dramatic  Poets  of  Greece.  By 
the  Rev.  R.  Bland,  and  others.  8vo.  pp.  59,5.  London,  Mur- 
ray. 1813. 

THHE  greater  part  of  those  small  poems,  which,  though  often 
■*■  arbitrarily  abridged  and  mutilated  by  the  taste  or  whim  of 
their  editors,  have  on  the  whole  been  transmitted  from  the  hands 
of  Polemo  and  Meleager  to  those  of  Brunck  and  Jacobs,  with 
tolerable  fidelity,  seem  hitherto  to  have  met  with  no  counterpart 
in  the  literature  of  any  country.  The  word  epigram  (properly  an 
inscription)  has  been  almost  exclusively  applied  in  the  Latin,  as 
well  as  in  the  living  languages,  to  that  species  of  trifle,  generally  com- 
pressed within  the  space  of  a  few  distichs,  the  beauty  of  which 
consisted  in  some  happy  play  of  words,  or  conceit  of  thought. 
Very  diflferent  was  the  epigram  of  the  Greeks  :  without  any  of  the 
aids  by  which  the  greater  poets  of  antiquity  embellished  their  works, 
Avith  no  development  of  character,  no  condensation  of  descriptive 
images,  no  agreeable  fictions  recommended  to  the  imagination  by 
what  is  at  least  the  most  poetical  of  all  the  systems  of  theology,  they 

have 
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have  contrived  to  infuse  jnto  their  brief  compositions  a  charm  at 
once  sober  and  pleasing.  Most  of  the  common-places  of  poetry 
may  be  traced  to  the  anthology^  and  as  the  ^knowledgment  of  obli- 
gations is  rarely  punctual  in  die  world  of  letters,  public  estimation 
has  not  unfrequently  been  very  disproportioned  to  the  real  preten- 
rions  of  the  literary  borrower. 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  tenderness  of  real  passion  expressed 
forcibly,  and  in  words  which,  being  most  natural,  come  most  home 
to  the  heart,  should  se6k  it  among  the  Greek  epigrammatists^  They 
seem  to  have  had  the  art  of  the  Dervise,  who  could  throw  his 
soul  into  the  body  of  another  man,  and  at  once  possess  himself  of 
his  sentiments,  adopt  bis  passions,  and  assume  all  the  functions 
and  feelings  of  his  situation.  We  are  tlife  more  sensible  of  this 
excellence,  because  it  has  so  rarely  been  our  fate  to  meet  with  that 
delicate  tenderness  which  is  the  highest  beauty  of  amatory  poetry. 
Perhaps  Guarini  and  Metastasio  alone,  among  the  modems,  have 
found  this  secret  path  to  the  heart,  and  even  their  appoach  is  by  a 
rather  more  dressed  and  ornamented  road,  than  that  adopted  by  the 
epigrammatists.  We  still  remember  our  pleasure  at  finding,  on 
the  first  perusal  of  Pastor  Fido,  many  of  those  elegant  pieces  of 
poetry  which  had  so  often  delighted  us  as  detached  songs ;  and  our 
giatification  was  augmented  by  the  associations  which  the  charms 
of  music  had  connected  with  them; — of  music  in  the  perfection 
of  its  best  powers,  simple,  expressive,  unaffected.  The  merit  of 
the  similies  scattered  throughout  the  scenes  of  Metastasio,  has 
been  justly  appreciated,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
their  variety  and  exactness,  or  of  the  fertility  of  that  genius  which 
could  furnish  endless  novelty  of  ornament  to  so  many  dramas  so 
nearly  similar  in  character  and  situation.  At  the  same  time  we 
know  not  whether  the  whole  range  of  Italian  poetry,  so  eminently 
fitted  by  its  polish  and  softness  for  the  language  of  love,  can 
furnish  anything  more  beautiful,  than  the  following  six  words  of 
Theocritus,  quoted  by  the  present  translators.  No  passage  shews 
more  forcibly  the  advantage  which  the  Greek  language  possesses 
over  every  other,  by  its  conciseness. — 01  Is  wodeuvrgf  gy'^ftar* 
yrigaa-xovcriv, 

*  Chi  ama,  e  chi  desia,  in  un  giomo  s'invecchia,* 

as  Salvini  has  accurately,  but  somewhat  diffusely,  rendered  it. 

But  the  chief  merit  of  the  Italian  writers  is,  that  their  embel- 
lishments are  seldom  out  of  place,  their  imagery  is  natural  and 
appropriate ;  and  if  this  is  an  excellence,  surely  the  simplicity  of 
the  Greek  epigrammatists,  which  rendered  them  independent  of 
ornamental  aids,  is  a  virtue  of  a  much  higher  order.  With  the 
latter  .the  argument  is  not  considered  as  a  mere  niche,  in  which 
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the  picture  may  be  conveniently  placed,  but  tlie  image  is  made  an 
auxiliary,  and  illustrates  the  subject ;  nor  need  we  wonder  if  the 
(listinct  and  well  arranged  thought,  the  appropriate  epithet,  and  the 
.  familiar  expression  of  the  Greek  epigram,  have  a  more  pleasing 
effect  than  the  florid  and  melodious  delicacy  of  the  Jtialian  canzonet^ 
or  the  more  vivacious  trifling  of  the  French  madrigal.  The  virtue 
of  simplicity  has  never  been  sufficiently  studied  by  the  poets  of  our 
own  counti^;  and  those  of  the  present  day,  whose  pretensions  to 
it  are  most  ostentatious,  have  given  us  an  imitation  ^^4lich  differs 
as  much  from  the  original,  as  Cowper's  languid  version  from 
the  majesty  and  spirit  of  Homer ;  or  the  vulgar  travesties  of  the 
JEneid  from  the  unequalled  delicacy  of  the  Mantuan  poet. 

Conciseness  is  another  pre-eminent  beauty  of  the  anthology. 
The  affectation  of  it  which  is  created  by  the  desire  of  expressing  a 
common  idea  with  sententious  and  oracular  brevity,  is  of  a  very 
different  nature  from  that  nicety  of  judgment,  which  pmnes  away 
every  word  that  interrupts  or  encumbers  the  sentence,  yet  removes 
none  of  the  links  which  formed  the  original  chain  of  connectioa 
in  the  mind,  and  suffers  every  thing  to  remain  distinct,  intelligible, 
and  well  defined.  There  is  no  kind  of  writing  less  understood 
than  this :  the  imitation  of  Montesquieu  has  been  fatal  to  many 
who  could  not  perceive  that  his  genius  enabled  him  to  make  his 
way  through  chaos  without  being  much  encumbered  or  retarded  iu 
his  'progress;  or  that  conciseness  can  never  atone  for  obscurity, 
and  is  only  pleasing  when  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  misunderstood. 
It  was  an  aim  at  conciseness  which  occasioned  so  many  perplexing 
inversions  of  language,  and  such  a  want  of  lucid  armngement  in 
Mr.  Campbell's  last  exquisite  poem ;  and  we  cannot  refrain  from 
once  mor€  expressing  our  regret,  that  the  author  should  have  ever 
forgotten  that  his  readers  were  not  possessed  of  the  same  train  of 
ideas  which  filled  his  own  mind,  and  that  his  conceptions  must 
be  distinctly  embodied  in  language,  before  their  character  and  value 
could  be  duly  appreciated.  Fortunately,  however,  good  sense  is 
of  all  countries  and  ages;  so  that,  even  in  the  most  tasteless  times, 
it  may  not  be  too  late  to  recollect  that  the  homage  due  to  our 
literary  predecessors  is  paid  as  properly  by  avoiding  their  errors,  as 
by  imitating  their  beauties.  Genius  is  a  raw  material  too  precious 
to  be  worked  up  into  articles  of  a  slight  and  perishable  nature ; 
and  we  shall  best  consult  the  extension  and  perpetuity  of  our  own 
fame,  by  conforming  to  acknowledged  excellence,  and  by  using  the 
models  of  antiquity  not  servilely,  but  freely,  and  with  discrimination. 
It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  conciseness  for  which  we 
have  commended  the  poets  of  the  anthology,  is  usually  the  product 
of  a  state  which  has  not  yet  seen  its  Augustan  age.  We  are  told 
that  the  simplicity  and  purity  which  the  chaste  manners  of  elder 
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Rome  presented^  are  not  to  be  expected  among  the  dregs  of 
Romulus :  but  the  greater  part  of  the  poems  in  this  volume,  were 
composed  either  immediately  before,  or  during  the  worst  days  of 
that  calamitous  period  in  the  history  of  literature,  so  emphatically 
termed  its  dark  age.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of 
the  efforts  which  produced  these  compositions,  without  considering 
the  difficulty  of  substituting  strength  for  softness,  and  l^itimate 
ornament  for  conceit,  at  a  time  when  true  taste  was  nearly  extinct, 
and  talent  chilled  by  the  repukive  indifference  of  ignorant  barba* 
rians. 

Nor  is  there  less  matter  for  surprise  in  the  favorite  subjects  of 
this  collection.  The  writers  of  a  country  on  the  decline  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  common-places  of  poetry,  and  to  seek  a  more  distant 
field  for  ideas  than  is  presented  by  the  brief  existence  allotted  to 
beauty  and  virtue,  by  remembrances  of  the  accidents  of  human 
life,  *  the  ills  of  age,  sickness  or  poverty,  neglected  love,  or  forsaken 
friendship.'  Yet  whoever  expects  to  meet  with  amusement  in  this 
volume,  must  be  contented  to  derive  it  from  the  representation  of 
unlaboured  and  obvious  sentiments;  and  if  he  has  not  sufficient 
delicacy  of  taste  to  feel  that  it  is  to  such  a  representation  the  best 
beauties  of  poetry  belong,  he  must  be  ignorant  of  its  greatest 
charm. 

With  such  claims  on  the  attention  of  every  literary  man,  it  may 
be  a  reasonable  cause  of  wonder  that,  while  most  of  the  other 
classics  have  been  presented  to  us  again  and  again  in  an  English 
dress,  scarcely  a  single  scholar  should  have  hitherto  called  upon  us 
to  admire  these  smaller  relics  of  antiquity.  The  success  of  Cow- 
ley, Prior,  and  Cumberland  in  whatever  they  have  chosen  to  trans- 
late, is  well  known,  and  their  full  share  of  merit  is  allowed  to 
them  in  this  volume.  Many  of  their  versions  are  admitted  into  it, 
and  the  air  of  originality  which  pervades  them,  leaves  us  only  to 
regret,  that  they  who  could  do  so  well,  should  have  don^  so  little, 
and  that  their  success  should  not  have  sooner  excited  others  to 
similar  efforts.  Before  we  proceed  to  Mr.  Bland,  we  will  say  a 
few  words  on  each  of  these  writers,  and  our  readers  will  then  be 
better  able  to  judge  what  pretensions  the  present  translators  have  to 
rank  with  those  whose  praise,  for  as  much  as  they  have  undertaken, 
is  already  so  universal. 

The  ruling  passion  of  Cowley,  as  far  as  it  is  to  be  collected 
from  his  writings,  was  the  love  of  retirement.  He  spent  the  most 
active  part  of  his  life  in  a  fatiguing  attendance  on  the  formalities 
of  a  court,  and,  as  commonly  happens  to  men  familiar  with  grekt- 
ness,  he  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  heartlessness  of  what  is 
/truly  called  public  life.  His  essays  in  prose  and  verse  are  full  of  the 
pleasures  of  retirement,  and  the  country ;  it  was  this  predilection 
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which  led  him  to  Virgil's  *  O  fortunati  nimium/ — Horace's  *  Beatus 
ille  qui  procul  negotiis,'  and  the  fable  of  the  country  mouse, — Clau- 
dian's  *  Old  man  of  Verona/ — Martial's  '  Vitam   quae  faciant 
beatiorem,'  and  *  Vis  fieri  liber/     It  is  the  same  feeling  which  per- 
vades the  '  Epitaphium  vivi  auctoris/  so  well  known  by  its  own 
classical  beauty  of  sentiment  and  expression,  and  by  Addison's  ad^ 
mirable  translation.     The  air  of  stifihess  and  restraint  more  or  les^ 
perceivable  in  all  Cowley's  writings,  is  partly  owing  to  the  unset- 
tled state  of  the  language,  and  partly  to  a  style  which  not  unfre* 
quently  has  more  of  the  Latin,  than  of  the  English  idiom.     But  the 
characteristic  merit   of  his  transitions,  which  leads  Mr.  Bland 
to  place  him  at  the  head  of  all  the  imitators  of  Anacreon,  is  their 
original  spirit.     Sir  John  Denhani  alludes  to  this  excellence  in  some 
\tTy  beautiful  lines  '  on  the  death  of  Cowley.* 
*  To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 
Yet  what  he  wrote,  was  all  his  own,  &c. 
— Horace's  wit,  and  Virgil's  state, 
He  did  not  steal,  but  emulate  : 
And  when  like  them  he  would  appear, 
Their  garb,  but  not  their  cloaths,  did  wear.' 

Prior's  mind  was  of  a  very  different  cast.  Born  in  the  days  c(f 
the  gayest  court  which  England  ever  saw,  and  at  a  time  when 
language  was  cultivated  only  as  a  mode  of  elegance,  he  easily 
accommodated  himself  to  the  levity  of  his  age,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  enabled,  like  Camilla  in  the  ^neid,  to  skim  along 
the  Surface  without  sinking.  The  bigotiy  and  superstition  which 
had  degraded  religion  in  the  preceding  times,  had  driven  the  gay 
courtiers  of  Charles  II.  with  a  libertine  monarch  at  their  head, 
into  the  opposite  extremes  of  atheism  and  sensuality.  Courage 
was  their  only  virtue,  liveliness  their  only  merit.  It  was  with 
them,  as  with  the  French  at  a  later  period,  always  jour  de  f&te; 
they  were  bred  up  in  the  school  of  affliction,  and  when  the  sun- 
shine of  their  fortune  returned,  they  gave  a  loose  to  pleasure.  But 
fortunately  for  the  world^  this  is  the  artificial,  not  the  natural  state 
of  society;  the  disorder  was  not  incurable,  and  not  very  contagious ; 
for  it  soon  appeared  that  immorality  had  its  cant,  as  well  as  enthu- 
siasm, and  that  the  airy  gaiety  and  carelessness  of  scepticism,  though 
adapted  to  the  light  heartedness  of  youth,  were  not  qualities  calcu- 
lated to  animate  the  decline  of  life,  and  sooth  the  dimness  and 
infirmities  of  our  later  years.  This  is  the  fiend  tliat  '  expects  its 
evening  prey,'  and  exacts  a  terrible  recompense  for  the  moments  of 
ease  and  merriment  bestowed  under  the  form  of  pleasure.  Such 
was  the  character  of  this  peiriod — a  few  words  yet  remain  to  be  said 
concerning  its  productions.  The  French  early  acquired  a  tone  of 
refinement'and  elegance  which  was  long  neglected  by  other  nations; 
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their  writers  of  coarse  adopted  a  style  suitable  to  the  high  cultiva* 
tion  which  prevailed,  and  the  delicacy  and  correctness  of  their 
productioos  were  well  calculated  at  once  to  gratify  the  nicety  of  a 
refined  taste,  and  to  atone  for  a  certain  deficiency  of  genius  and 
energy.  On  the  contrary  the  licentiousness  of  the  court  of  Charies 
was  fatal  to  purity  and  el^ance;  and  the  rich  vein  of  genius, 
which,  however  obscured  by  the  false  taste,  or  corrupted  by  the 
profl^cy  of  the  times,  still  perhaps  remains  unequalled,  gives  full 
scope  to  the  imagination  to  conceive  what  might  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  same  talent,  under  happier  auspices,  and  in  a  better 
age.  Point  and  wit  were  the*  chief  objects  of  attention  in  every 
branch  of  literature,  and  that  labour  which  the  writers  would  have 
expended  profitably  In  correcting  the  looseness  and  extravagance 
of  their  productions,  was  consumed  in  an  endless  search  after  low 
conceits,  and  artificial  prettinesses.  With  all  these  faults, — faults 
for  which  scarcely  any  vigor  of  conception  or  execution  can  atone,  . 
— there  is  a  raciness  and  spirit,  a  richness  and  variety  of  expression 
pervading  the  writings  of  the  age,  which  must  delight  every  reader. 
Prior  had  the  good  sense  to  avoid  many  of  the  grosser  faults,  and 
to  make  many  of  the  beauties  of  his  age  more  peculiarly  his  own. 
He  has  not  been  less  happy  in  catching  the  manner  of  Fontaine, 
than  Fontaine  himself  in  embellishing  the  tales  of  Boccace,  Poggio, 
and  Ariosto,  with  natural  strokes  and  archness  of  humour.  His 
translations  are  chiefly  of  such  poems  as  relate  to  love  and  gal- 
lantry, and  no  one  has  surpassed  hini  in  ease,  and  vivacious,  though 
not  always  strictly  delicate,  point.  Nearly  all  his  versions  might 
be  classed  under  the  title  of  epigram,  as  the  word  is  used  by 
Martial,  and  every  English  writer;  nor  has  he,  so  far  as  we  recol- 
lect, attempted  a  translation  of  any  of  those  moral  and  serious  poems 
which  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Greek  anthology. 

Prior  has  detained  our  attention,  so  long,  that  our  remarks  on 
Cumberland  must  be  very  brief.  It  is  well  known  that  the  latter 
author  grew  at  once  into  notice  as  a  scholar,  and  established  his 
claim  to  the  title,  by  the  admirable  essays  on  the  fragments  of  the 
Greek  drama  published  in  the  Observer.  The  excellence  of  these 
observations  subjected  Cumberland  to  a  singular  suspicion:  when 
they  first  came  out,  he  was  better  known  by  his  relationship  to 
Bentlcy,  than  by  his  learning,  and  it  was  hinted  that  he  might  have 
taken  the  substance  of  the  essays,  or  the  essays  themselves,  from 
manuscripts  of  his^  grandfather  which  had  fallen  into  his  possession, 
lliis  is  a  charge  of  which  the  character  of  Bentley  himself  does 
not  stand  quite  clear,  and  we  have  many  anecdotes  to  prove  that 
literary  honesty  is  not  always  the  accompaniment  of  leannng;  but 
Cumberland  was  a  man  of  no  common  talent  or  cultivation  of 
iau}d,  who^  if  he  had  written  less  hastily,  would  have  b^n  iaimita* 
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ble.  Sevend  of  his  Tersions  from  the  dramatic  audiors  are  admitted 
into  the  yolume  before  us,  and  we  have  been  greatly  struck  widi 
the  mixed  force  and  feeling  which  they  display.  There  is  a  rare 
combination  of  sententiousoess  and  poetical  ornament  in  die  fol- 
lowing couplets,  which  leaves  nothing  for  r^et,  except  the  small- 
ness  of  their  number.  We  have  not  compared  diem  widi  the  ori- 
ginals, but  they  are  exactly  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  those 
gnomic  lines  which  so  frequently  occur  in  the  ancient  drama,  and 
though  condemned  by  some  juc^es  as  unseasonable,  are  generally 
to  be  ranked  amoi^  the  most  valuable  relics  which  time  has  left  us. 

Crates. 

OidAge. 

*  These  shnjrelled  sinews  and  this  bending  frame. 
The  workmanship  of  time's  strong  hand  proclaim ; 
SkilFd  to  reverse  whate'cr  the  gods  create. 

And  make  that  crooked  which  they  fashion  straight : 
Hard  choice  for  man,  to  die  —  or  else  to  be 
That  tottering,  wretched,  wrinkled  thing  you  see. 
Age  then  we  all  prefer ;  for  age  we  pray,  • 
And  travel  on  to  life's  last  lingering  day ; 
Then  sinking  slowly  down  from  worse  to  worse. 
Find  heavens  extorted  boon  our  greatest  curse.' 

Pherecrates. 
Tke  same  Subject, 

*  Age  is  the  heaviest  burthen  man  can  bear, 
Compound  of  disappointment,  pain  and  care ; 
For  when  the  "mind's  experience  comes  at  length. 
It  comes  to  mourn  the  body's  loss  of  strength  ; 
Resign'd  to  ignorance  all  our  better  days. 
Knowledge  just  ripens  when  the  man  decays: 
One  ray  of  light  the  closing  eye  receives. 

And  wisdom  only  takes  whiit'folly  leaves.' — ^p.  226. 
We  DOW  turn  to  the  book  which  has  given  rise  to  the  precedii^ 
remaricSy  imd  which  we  scarcely  know  whether  we  are  to  call  a  new 
edition,  or  a  new  work.  It  has  not  altogether  a  right  to  this  latter 
tide,  for  a  volume  was  published  five  or  six  years  ago,  on  the  same 
plan,  the  materials  of  which  were  furnished,  we  believe,  by  the 
same  authors.  We  d(/not  know  how  much  of  its  predecessor  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  new  volume^  and  it  is  not  noticed  in  the 
title-page  or  the  preface,  but  if  our  memory  is  correct,  the  relation- 
ship between  them,  is  nearly  what  the  foundation  of  a  building 
bears  to  its  superstructure.  The  name  of  Mr.  Bland  appears 
singly  on  the  dtle-page,  but  there  are  various  signatures  affixed  to 
the  translauons,  and  in  the  preface  the  follow  ing  passage  occurs : 

*  It  will  doubtless  appear  strange,  that,  of  the  two  principal  authors, 

he  who    has  contributed  the  least  portion  of  the'  body  of  the  work, 

TOi««  x«  Ko.  XIX.  K  should 
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should  be  most  promineBt  to  the  public  While  he  regrets  the  neces- 
sity, he  has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  instances  of  his  associate; 
and  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  induced,  by  the  representations  of 
theit-  publisher,  who  objected  to  the  plan  of  a  book  entirely  anony- 
mous, to  suffer  his  own  name  to  appear  in  a  place  to  which  it  is  entitled 
no  otherwise  than  by  participation/  '      ' 

Mr.  Bland's  share  of  the  work  appears  to  be  marked  by  the  ini- 
tial B,  and  we  have  heard  names  assigned  to  most  of  the  other 
contributions  ;  but  as  there  has  evidently  been  a  wish  for  at  least  a 
partial  concealment;  we  do  not  tliink  it  fair  to  withdraw  the  veil, 
whatever  may  be  the  motives,  professional  or  domestic,  which 
have  led  to  its  adoption. 

We  naturally  expected  in  a  miscellaneous  collection  like  the  pre- 
sent, to  meet  with  great  inequality  in*  the  closeness  of  the  transla- 
tions.    This  is  a  point  of  considerable  delicacy ;  something  of  the, 
expectations^  of  the  reader  must  be  conceded  to  the  difficulty  of 
transfusing  with  fidelity  the  spirit  of  one  language  into  the  idioms 
of  another ;  and  much  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  translator — 
he  will  sometimes  judge  wisely  in  imitating  as  nearly  as  our  lan- 
guage will  permit,  the  unomamented  simplicity  of  the  original ; 
sometimes  will  neglect  or  soften  an  image  unsuited  to  modem 
associations;  sometimes  qnalify  or  refine  expressions  which  are 
too  harsh  ^nd  farfetched.     Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
poems  of  the  Greek  anthology,  knows  that  passages  occasionally 
occur  which  are  liable  to  the  charge  of  extravagance.     The  con- 
temporaneous taste  of  the  times  is  more  or  less  discoverable  in  the 
productions  of  every  country,  and  a  love  of  conceits  was  the  pre- 
vailing fault,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  ages  in  which  the 
epigrammatists  flourished.     Besides,  the  more  obvious  and  natural 
thoughts,  always  most  pleasing  to  true  taste,  were  pre-occupied,  and 
if  novelty  was  to  be  attempted,  the  choice  lay  among  materials  of 
a  baser  kind  ;  if  a  new  garland  was  to  be  entwined,  it  must  have 
been  of  flowers  which  Virgil  and  Horace  and  Catullus  had  already 
rejected.     The  first  poem  in  the  collection,  entitled  *  the  Lover's 
Message,'  from  Meleager,  affords  an  instance  of  the  fault  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.     The  passage  ip  omitted  in  the  translation, 
but  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Illustrations. 

*The  sixth  line  in  the  original  has  caused  much  dispute.  Its  literal 
interpretation  is,  "  Expect  me  not  as  a  sailor,  but  as  one  who  travels 
on  foot  to  behold  you ;'  a  hyperbolical  expression,  implying,  (says  Ja- 
cobs,) "  The  desire  of  seeing  you  will  support  me  over  the  seas,  even 
without  the  aid  of  a  ship."' — p.  41. 

We  must  remark,  however,  that  while  the  translator  has  avoided 
in  one  instance  the  fault  of  the  original,  he  has  in  the  very  next 
couplet  fallen  mto  one  equally  great. 

'  Go, 
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*  Go,  heralds  of  my  soul!  to  Phaniou's  eiar, 
On  all  your  shrouds  the  tender  accents  bear/— ^p.  1. 
What  can  be  more  affected  than  the  expression,  '  l^ieralds  of  the 
po\i\y  applied  to  vessels  passing  and  repassing  the  Hellespont? 
And  it  is  the  more  inexcusable,  since,  on  turning  to  the  original, 
we  find  no  trace  of  it  whatever.  The  following  stanzas  have  a  tone 
of  arch  gallantry  about  them,  which  atfirsts^t  would  lead  us  to 
attribute  them  to  the  romantic  days  of  France,  radier  than  to  the 
sixth  century :  they  have,  however,  the  merit  of  being  a  very  faithful 
translation. 

Paulus^  8.  iii.  78.  (7S.) 
Love  not  extinguished  by  Age*     B. 

*  For  me  thy  wrinkles  have  more  charms, 

Bear  Lydia,  than  a  smoother  face !  .   .     i     . 

I'd  rather  fold  thee  in  my  arms  ' 

Than  younger,  feirer  nymphs  embrate. 

*  To  me  thy  autumn  is  more  sweet, 

More  precious  than  thfeir  vernal  rose, 
Their  summer  warms  not  with  a  heat 
So  potent  as  thy  winter  glows.' — p.  3. 
The  following  effusion  has  all  the  gallantry  of  Waller,  with  none 
of  his  conceits ;  and  all  the  warmth  and  poetry  of  Moore,  with 
none  of  his  indelicacy.     Tlie  thoughts  are  borrowed  with  sufficient 
fidelity  from  the  Greek,  but  the  elegance  and  plaintiveness  breathed 
over  the  whole,  belotig  exclusively  to  the  translator.     To  our  taste 
th€f  original  is  meagre  and  uninteresting.  \ 

Agathias,  23.  iii.  41.  -  . 

*  Maiden  Passion,     INI. 

*  Go,  idle  amorous  boys, 
What  aFe  your  cares  and  joys, 

To  love,  that  swells  the  longing  virgin's  breast? 

A  flame  hfelf  hid  in  doubt, 

Soon  kindled,  sOon  bufnt  out, 
A  blazeof  momentary  heat  at  best ! 

*  Haply  you  well  may  find 
(Proud  privilege  of  your  kind) 

^     Some  friend  to  share  the  secret  of  your  heart ; 
Or,"  if  your  inbred  grief 
Admit  of  such  relief, 
The  dance,  the  chase,  the  play,  assuage  youi  smart. 

*  \\Tiilst  we,  poor  hapless  maids, 
Condemned  to  pine  in  shades, 

And  to  our  dearest  friends  our  tlioughts  deny. 

Can  only  sit  and  weep, 

While  all  around  us  sleep, 
Unpitied  languish,  and  unheeded  die.' — p.  10. 

k2  We 
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We  were  much  pleased  with  the  translation  of  the  well  knowE 
stanza  of  Horace  lamenting  *  the  decay  of  his  old  flame/ 

*  Quo  fugit  Venus?  Heu,  quove  colorMecens  ? , 
Quo  motus  ?  quid  fiabes  illius,  illius 

Quae  spirabat  amores. 
Quae  me  surpuerat  mihi  ? 

*  Where  is  the  bloom,  the  power  to  move, 
And  warm  a  frozen  heart  to  love  ? 

Oh  where  those  earlier  graces,  fraught 

With  all  that  could  a  lover  sway, 
That  waken'd  every  tender  thought. 

And  stole  me  from  myself  away  ?'    B. — p.  51. 

Among  those  pieces  to  which  the  title  of  *  MoraF  is  prefixed, 
are  four  from  Palladas  on  the  trite  subject  of  '  the  shortness  and 
evils  of  life.'  We  were  obliged  to  turn  to  the  original  to  under- 
stand the  last. 

Palladas,  129.  ii-  434.     M.  [ 

*  O  transitory  joys  of  life !  ye  mourn 
Rightly  those  winged  hours  that  ne'er  return. 
We,  let  us  sit,  or  lie,  or  loil,  or  feast, 
Time  ever  runs,  a  persecuting  guest,  * 

His  hateful  race  against  our  wretched  state, 
And  bears  the  unconquerable  will  of  fate.' — p.  108. 

There  appears  to  be  something  defective  in  the  third  line,  but 
how  tame  and  spiritless  is  the  whole,  compared  with  the  original, 
which  furnishes  a  beautiful  specimen  of  that  simple  and  touching 
harmony  of  expression  by  which  the  ancients  recommended  tht 
commonest  thoughts. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  pointed  out  in  the  Rambler  the  beauties  of  a 
short  Hymii  to  Health,  by  A  riphron  of  Sicyon ;  *  in  which/  says 
he,  *  the  power  of  exalting  the  happiness  of  life,  of  heightening 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  adding  enjoyment  to  possession,  is  incul* 
cated  with  so  much  force  and  beauty,  that  no  one  who  has  ever 
languished  under  the  discomforts  and  infirmities  of  a  I'mgering  dis- 
ease, can  read  it  without  feeling  the  images  dance  in  his  breast,  and 
adding  from  his  own  experience  new  vigour  to  the  wish^  and  fronf 
his  own  imagination  new  cofours  to  the  picture.'  It  loses  'nothing 
in  its  new  poetical  dres^.  .tf* 

Br 
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By  Ariphrok  of  Sicyox,  23  Scol.  i.  159. 
Address  to  Htdth.    B. 

*  Health,  brightest  visitant  from  heaven, 

Grant  nae  with  thee  to  rest ! 
For  the  short  time  by  nature  given, 

Be  thou  my  constant  guest ! 
For  all  the  pride  that  wealth  bestows. 
The  pleasure  that  from  children  flows, 
WhateVr  we  court  in  regal  state  , 

That  makes  men  covet  to  be  great ; 

*  Whatever  sweet  we  hope  to  find 

In  love's  delightful  snare. 
Whatever  good  by  heaven  assigned, 

Whatever  pause  from  care, 
All  flourish  at  thy  smile  divine ; 
The  spring  of  loveliness  is  thine, 
Arrd  every  joy  that  \varms  oi|r  hearts 
Wjth  thee  approaches  and  departs/ — p.  120. 

When  will  the  danger  of  quoting  from  memory  be  sufficiently 
known?  We  find  the  following  observation,  p.  \oo.  *  **  Suavius  est 
tui  meminisse,  quam  cum  aliis  versari,'*  is,  possibly,  the  very  ten- 
derest  expression  that  ever  heart  conceived,  or  tongue  uttered/ 
How  much  stronger  is  the  sentiment  in  its  genuine  form  !  /  Heu 
quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  yersari,  quam  tui  meminisse !'  It  is 
correctly  quoted  by  Lord  Byron,  and  prefixed  to  some  very  beau- 
tiful stanzas  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  volume  which,  contains  his 
Cbilde  Harold.  We  wish  we  could  make  room  for  llie  three  ori- 
ginal piepes  by  a  friend,  *  To  Estrella ;'  there  is  a  force  and  spi- 
rit in  them  which  is  the  best  charm  of  lyric  poetry :  die  first  and 
third  appear  to  us  decidedly  superior  to  the  second,  which  has  less 
beauty  and  tenderness,  and  is^ little  less~  exceptionable  than  Moore's 
poem  on  the  same  subject.  We  are  always  concerned  to  se6  * 
warmth  and  indelicacy  confounded^  they  are  feelings  ^  distinct  as 
the  Jove  of  Adam,  and  the  passipn  of  the  Giaour  for  Jjeila. 

We  have  already  observed^  that  the  commonest  subjects  are 
usually  tjie  most  pleasing,  when  tl^ey  are  judiciously  treated.  No- 
thing can  be  more  natural  and  interesting  than  the  following  little 
poem,  though  t)ie  subject  is  ope  of  die  most  hacknied  on  which 
verse  is  employed. 

Paulus,  83.  iii.  102. 
On  a  Daughter  who  died  young,    B. 
*  Sweet  maid,  thy  parents  fondly  thought 

To  strew  thy  bride-bed,  not  thy  bier ;   * 
•   But  thou  hast  left  a  being  fraught 

With  wiles  and  toils  and  anxious  fear* 

k3  For 
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For  us  remeins  ^,  journey  drear^ 
For  thee  a  blest  eternal  prime, 

Uniting  in  thy  short  career, 
Youth's  blossom,  with  the  fruit  of  time/— p.  286. 

Bion  and  Shakespear  have  immortalised  the  loves  of  Venus  and 
Adonis;  and  we  were  therefore  rather  surprised  to  find  this  ac- 
knowledged favourite  of  the  goddess  omitted  in  the  following  stan- 
za, which  in  other  respects  may  be  placed  in  the  same  page  with 
Prior's  numerous  jeux  d'esprit  on  the  same  gubject.  In  the  Greek, 
the  ^  flint-hearted  boy'  takes  his  proper  station  with  Anchises  and 
Paris, 

Uncertain,  247.  iii.  200. 
Exclamation  of  Venus  on  seeing  her  Statue  by  Praxiteles.     M. 
*  My  naked  charms !  The  Phrygian  swain, 

And  Dardan  boy — to  those  I've  shown  them. 
And  only  those,  of  mortal  strain. 

How  should  Praxiteles  have  known  them?' — p.  372. 

At  p.  403  is  a  note  on  the  god  of  sleep,  where  the  age,  under 
which  this  divinity  has  heeri  usually  represented  by  the  ancients>  is 
discussed.  The  distinction  made  between  Somuus  and  Morpheus 
seems  rather  fanciful.  It  is  supposed  that  Morpheus,  always  re- 
presented as  an  old  man,  *  is  alone  the  proper  image  of  the  sleep 
of  the  living ;'  and  that  Somnus,  figured  under  the  character  *  of  a 
boy,  or  rather  of  a  beautiful  youth,'  is  *  le  sommeil  6ternel,  image  * 
du  sommeil,  ou  de  la  mort.'  We  cannot  reconcile  this  appropria-* 
tion  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  two  deities  with  the  following 
passage  in  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  where  Morpheus  is  sent  by 
Somnus,  at  the  suggestion  of  Juno,  to  inform  Halcyone  of  the 
fate  of  Ceyx. 

*  Pater  e  populo  natorum  raille  suorum 
Excitat  artificem  simulatoremque  figurae 
Morphea.     Non  illojussos  solertius  alter 
Exprimit  incessus,  vultumque  modumque  loquendi. 
Adjicit  et  vestcs,  et  consuetisSima  cuique 
Verba,  sed  hie  solos  homines  imitatur;  &c. 

Praeterit  bos' senior:  cunctisque  efratrHms  unum 

Morphea,  qui  peragat  Theumantidos  edita,  Somnus 
Wigit.'— Lib.  ii.  633. 

Here  Morpheas  is  distinctly  described  as  acting  under  Somnus, 
and  assuming  different  appearances  as  the  occasion  required. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  punctuation  of  a 
passage  quoted  to  shew  the  youth  of  Somnus,  of  some  importance, 
as  itafiects  part  of  the  proof  adduced  in  support  of  the  distinction, 
and  entirely  destroys  \he  parallelism  of  the  passage.  After  charging 
Addison  with  having  fallen  into  ^  an  error  from  which  his  own  re- 
ference 
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fereace  to  Stotius  ought  to  have  secured  hkn/  die  writer  of  ibe 
Bote  thus  quotes  the  lines  alluded  to. 

*  Crimine  quo  merui.  juvenis  placidissime  Divum, 
Quove  errore,  miser,  donis  ut  scdus  egerem, 
Somne,  tuisT 

We  have  always  read  the  passage  thus ; 

*  Crimine  quo  merui  juvenis,  placidissime  Divum,*  &c. 

By  this  punctuation  Ji£t;e7ii5  acquires  a  very  peculiar  force,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  passage  is  greatly  improved. — *  What  have  I  done,  that 
I,  though  still  young,  at  that  season  of  life  when  cares  are  least 
likely  to  obstruct  repose,  am  denied  the  gifts  of  sleep  V  The  beau- 
ties of  this  exquisite  little  poem  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every 
classical  reader,  and  we  agree  with  the  remark  in  the  Illustrations, 
that  Mr.  Hodgson  ^  has,  if  possible,  added  to  the  calm  repose  and 
sweetness  of  the  original  description.' 

'  Now  every  field,  and  every  herd  is  thine. 
And  seeming  slumbers  bend  the  mountain  pine  ; 
Hush'd  is  the  tempest's  howl,  the  torrent's  roar. 
And  the  smooth  wave  lies  pillow'd  on  the  shore,* — p.  408. 

It  is  thus   we  should  wish  to  express  our  feelings  on  viewing  the 
tranquillity  and  softness  of  one  of  Claude's  night-pieces. 

The  least  interesting  division  of  the  volume  is  the  last,  entitled 
'  Satirical  and  Humorous.'    A  part  at  least  of  the  pleasure  which 
we  derive  from  humour,    arises  from  the  unexpected  manner  in 
which  incongruous  thoughts  are  combined  by  some  apparent  simi- 
larity.    It  follows  that  our  pleasure  is  lessened  in  proportion  to 
our  surprise,  and  that  which  appears  good  on  the  first  reading, 
loses  somediing  of  its  beauty  at  every  succeeding  perusal.     Be- 
sides, the  subjects  which  afforded  matter  of  ridicule  to  the  ancients, 
are  not  altogether  such  as  now  strike  us  in  the  siame  light ;  and  in 
general  every  age  has  its  own  objects  of  entertainment,  its  peculiar 
cast  of  humour,  M'hich  will  not  be  readily  exchanged  for  any  other. 
But  this  is  a  point  on  which  we  touch  with  considerable  tenderness 
for  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  others.     We  may,  however,  ven- 
ture to  observe,  that  true  wit  has  no  more  connection  with  extra- 
vagant images,  than  the  comedy  of  Terence,  of  Fontenelle,  and 
occasionally  of  Moli^re,  has  with  plays  of  character^  in  which 
simple  avarice  or  extravagance  are  drawn,  instead  of  the  covetous, 
or  the    extravagant  man;  or  with  Spanish  plots,  which  deceive  a 
man  tbrough  his  senses,  not  through  his  passions  and  affections. 
The  emotion  of  pleasure  must  be  retained,  as  well  as  excited ;  the 
gratified  feeling  must  be  as  inseparable  from  the  idea  which  gave 
rise  to  it^  when  it  is  familiar,  as  when  it  was  new.     Notwidistand- 
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ing  ^hat  we  have  said  on  this  point,  we  will  still  venture  to  qdote 
one  specimen  of  this  part  of  the  work,  in  which  a  favourite  subject 
of  all  epigrammatists  is  well  displayed. 

Agathias,  67.  iii.  56, 
On  a  Lawyer,     M. 
*  A  plaintiff  thus  explained  his  cause 
To  counsel  learned  in  the  laws : 
"  My  bond-maid  lately  ran  away, 
And  in  her  flight  was  met  by  A, 
Who,  knowing  she  belong'd  to  me, 
Espous'd  her  to  his  servant  B. 

The  issue  of  this  marriage,  pray,  1 

Do  they  belong  to  me,  Or  A  ?" 

The  lawyer,  true  to  his  vocation,  ; 

Gave  sign  of  deepest  cogitation, 
Look'd  at  a  score  of  books,  or  near, 
Then  hemm'd,  and  said,  "  your  case  is  clear. 
Those  children,  so  begot  by  B 
Upon  your  handmaid  must,  you  see. 
Be  your's,  or.A's. — Now,  this  I  say  : 
They  can't  be  your's,  if  thiey  to  A 
Belong — it  follows  then,  of  course. 
That  if  they  are  not  his,  they're  your's. 
Therefore — by  my  advice — in  short, 
You'll  take  the  opinion  of  the  court.' — p.  451. 

We  are  nQt  much  dissatisfied  with  the  following  observations 
prefixed  to  some  '  extracts  from  the  Grecian  drama.' 

*  Notwithstanding  the  success  with  which  Potter's  faithful  and  ani- 
mated tratAlations  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Grecian  drama,  have  de- 
servedly been  attended,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  true 
spirit  of  their  poetry  might  be  more  nearly  attained,  by  adopting  the 
sonorous  and  majestic  couplet,  which  Dryden  wished  to  introduce  on 
the  English  stage,  in  imitation  of  Comeille  and  Racine ;  and  which, 
however  unsuitable  to  the  purpose  of  representing  violerit  and  sudden 
emotions,  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  as  the  vehicle  both  of  declama- 
tory passion,  aiid  of  pathetic  sweetness." 

The  extracts  which  follow^ are  from  the  most  touching  and 
jfcender  scenes  of  the  Greek  tragedy ;  the  thoughts  such  as  are  most 
in  unison  with  those  domestic  feelings  which  come  home  to  evei^ 
heart,  and  the  classical  allusions  so  natiiral  and  intelligible  as  not 
to  be  displeasing  even  to  the  £nglish  reader  who  seeks  only  for 
^eauty  of  poetry,  and  has  no  additional  source  of  gratification  in 
meeting  with  a  spirited  version  of  his  favorite  passages .  yet  we 
should  say  that  the  attempt  had  decidedly  failed,  if  the  trfitb  of  the 
doctrine  depended  on  the  detached  specimens  before  us.  We 
must,  however,  make  two  exceptions;  the  first  in  favor  of  the 
s  .  ^  tmnslatioQ 
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translation  of  a  chorus  in  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  the  othjer 
the  address  of  a  daughter  to  her  father,  conjuring  him  to  spare  faer 
life ;  and  both  of  singular  beauty. 

Address  of  the  Chorus  to  Alcestis.    M. 

*  Daughter  of  Pelias  !  peaceful  sleep 
In  Pluto's  mansions  cold  and  deep, 

Where  the  bright  sun  can  enter  never  1 
And  may  the  gloomy  monarch  know, 
And  he,  the  steersman  old  and  slow, 
By  whom  the  ghosts  are  wafted  o'er, 
To  that  uncomfortable  shore. 

No  spirit  half  so  lovely  ever,  ^ 

Nor  half  so  pure,  his  boat  did  take 
On  the  dark  bosom  of  the  Stygian  lake. 
.  Thy  name  preserved  in  sweetest  lays, 
The  sacred  bards  of  future  days 
The  seven-string'd  lyre  shall  tune  to  thee, 
Waking  its  mountain-melody  ; 
Or  in  harmonious  notes  shall  sing, 
What  time  the  rosy-rbo^pni^d  spring 

Bedews  with  April  showers 
Fair  Sparta's  walls,  and  all  the  night. 
The  fult  moon  pours  her  silver  light 

On  Athens*  heav'n-loved  towers. 

*  Oh !  could  the  power  of  verse  recall 
Thy  ghost  from  Pluto's  <lreary  hall, 

And  dark  Cocytus'  spectred  wave  I 
Oh !  could  it  bid  thy  spirit  stray 
Back  to  the  cheerful  light  of  day, 

Aiid  break  the  darkness  of  the  grave ! 

*  Most  lov*d,  most  honoured  shade,  farewell! 

We  know  not  what  the  gods  below 

Will  measure  out  of  bliss  or  woe ; 
Yet  may  thy  gentle  spirit  dwell. 
In  those  dark  realms  to  which  it  fled. 
Most  blest  among  the  peaceful  dead ! 
'  Nor  thoil,  afflicted  husband,  mourn 
That  voyage  whence  is  no  return, 

And  which  we  all  are  doom'd  to  try: 
The  gods'  great  offspring,  battle -slain, 
'Mid  common  heroes  press  the  plain, 

And  nndistinguish'd  die. 
'  But  she  who  pobly  died,  to  save 
A  husband  from  the  cheerless  grave, 
Though  seen  no  more  by  mortal  eye, 
Shines,  a  bright  power,  above  the  sky. 
Hail,  lovely  light  of  Phcrae's  vale ! 
Blest  guardian  pf  .the  wandVing  stranger,  hail  !^— p.  243. 

'"1 
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From  the  Ifhigenia  in  Avlib  of  Ecripides* 
Iphigenia  to  Agamemnon. 
*  Had  I  the  voice  of  Orpheus,  that  my  song 
The  unbending  strength  of  rocks  might  lead  along, 
Melt  the  rude  soul,  and  make  the  stubborn  bow, 
That  voice  might  heaven  inspire  to  aid  me  now. 
IJut  now,  ungifted  as  I  am,  untaught 
To  pour  the  plaint  of  sorrow  as  I  ought, 
Tears,  the  last  refuge  of  a  suppliant's  prayer, 
Tears  yet  are  mine,  and  those  I  need  not  spare. 
Father,  to  thee  I  bow,  and  low  on  earth 
Clasp  the  dear  knees  of  him  who  gave  me  birth — 
Have  mercy  on  my  youth  !  oh,  think  how  sweet 
To  view  the  light,  and  glow  with  vital  heat! 
Let  me  not  quit  this  cheerful  scene,  to  brave 
The  dark  uncertam  horrors  of  the  grave ! 

I  was  the  first  on  whom  you  fondly  smiled, 
And  straining  to  your  bosom,  called,  '  My  child !' 
Canst  thou  forget  how  on  thy  neck  I  hung, 
And  lisp'd,  *  My  father!*  with  an  infant  tongue? 
How  'midst  the  interchange  of  holy  bliss, 
The  child's  caresses,  and  the  parent's  kiss, 

*  And  shall  I  see  my  daughter,'  wouldst  thou  say, 

'  Blooming  in  charms  among  the  fair  and  gay  ?  ^ 

Of  some  illustrious  youth  the  worthy  bride. 

The  beauty  of  his  palace  and  the  pride  ?*  ; 

*  Perhaps,'  I  answer'd  with  a  playful  air, 

*  And  dares  my  father  hope  admittance  there, 
Or  think  his  prosperous  child  will  e'er  repay 
His  cares,  and  wipe  the  tears  of  age  awa^ 

.    Then,  round  that  dearest  neck  I  clung,  which  yet  ] 

I  bathe  in  tears — I  never  can  forget ; 
— But  thou  remember^st  not  how  then  I  smiled — 
Tis  vanish 'd  all — and  thou  wilt  slay  thy  child. 

Oh !  slay  me  not !  respect  a  mother's  throes. 
And  spare  her  age  unutterable  woes  ! 
Oh,  slay  me  not ! — or — if  it  be  decreed — 
(Great  God  avert  it !)  if  thy  child  must  bleed,   " 
At  least  look  on  her,  kiss  her,  let  her  have 
Some  record  of  her  father  in  the  grave  ! 
Oh  come,  my  brother !  join  with  me  in  prayer ! 
Lift  up  thy  little  hands,  and  bid  him  spare! 
Thou  wouldst  not  lose  thy  sister !  e'en  in  thee. 
Poor  child,  exists  some  sense  of  misery- — 
— Look,,  father,  look !  his  silence  pleads  for  me. 
We  both  intreat  thee — I,  with  virgin  fears, 
He,  with  the  eloquence  of  infant  tears. 

Ob,  what  a  dreadful  thought  it  is,  to  die ! 
To  leave  ih^  freshness  of  this  upper  sky, 

For 
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For  the  cold  horrors  of  the  funeral  rite, 

The  land  of  ghosts,  and  everlasting  night ! 

Oh,  slay  roe  not !  the  weariest  life  that  pain,    . 

The  fever  of  disgrace,  the  lengthened  chain 

Of  slavery,  can  impose  on  mortal  breath, 

Is  real  bliss  "to  what  we  fear  of  death.*" — p.  264. 

Frequent  use  has  been  made  of  the  stores  of  French  literature 
iately  opened  to  us.  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Bland  has  a  gr^at 
predilection  for  the  French  wits.  He  seems  to  be  familiar  with 
the  productions  of  Du  Fresnoy,  and  Baraton,  and'Chardon,  and 
Moncrif,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  miscellane- 
ous nature  of  the  illustrations,  by  introducing  them  in  an  English 
dresS;  as  often  as  any  siniilitude  of  thought  or  sul:yect  ^Hqws.  Two 
valuable  recent  publications  have  contributed  whatever  was  want- 
ing  to  make  us  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  taste  in  writing  and  > 
conversation  which  prevailed  among  the  Parisian  beaux  esprits  of 
the  last  century.  TTie  anonynrous  treatise  De  la  Litt^rature  Fran- 
gaise  pendant  le  1  Sme  Si^cle,  describes  the  result  of  their  hours  of 
seriousness  and  study ;  and  Baron  Grimm's  more  desultory  work 
has  supplied  all  that  remained  to  be  learned  respecting  their  move- 
ments in  private  life,  when  no  part  was  to  be  acted,  no  character 
to  be  kept  up;  in  their  jests  ajid  quarrels,  in  their  parties  and 
retirements. 

*  Nam  verae  voces  tum  demum  pectore  ah  itpo 
Ejiciuntur,  et  eripitur  persona,  ma^iet  res.' 

From  this  source  Mr.  Bland  has  gleaned  two  or  three  happily 
expressed  trifles  which  are  pot  above  the  level  of  what  we  expected 
from  the  heartlessness  and  frivolity  which  cha,r^cterised  what  ws^s 
called  la  society  of  the  French  metropolis.  The  following  are  fa- 
vourable specimens  of  the  peculiar  character  of  French  sprightli-* 
ness.  The  original  of  the  portrait  in  the  first  is  to  be  seen  in 
icvery  circle  of  all  societies. 

*  Avoir  Fesprit  has  et  vulgaire. 
Manger,  dormir,  et  ne  rien  faire, 
Ne  rien  savoir,  n'apprendre  rien ; 

C'est  le  naturel  d'  Isabelle, 
Qui  semble .  pour  tout  entretieo. 

Dire  seulement — Je  suis  belle.' 

'  To  have  a  talent  base  and  low,  ^ 

To  live  in  state  of  vegetation, 
^  To  eat,  drink,  nothing  learn,  nor  kaow. 

Such  is  the  genius  of  Miss  Kitty,  ^ 
"Who  seems,  for  all  her  conversation, 
To  say— Look  at  me^  I  am  pretty/    B, — p.  174. 

Le 
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*  Le  premier  jour  du  roois  de  Mai 
Fnt  le  plus  heureux  de  ma  vie  ; 
Le  beau  dessein  que  je  formal 

Le  premier  jour  du  mois  de  Mai. 
Je  vous  vis,  et  je  vous  aimai. 
Si  ce  dessein  vous  pint,  Silvie, 
Le  premier  jour  du  mois  de  Mai 
Fut  le  plus  heureux  de  ma  vie/ 

*  The  morning  of  the  first  of  May 
To  me  was  happier  far  than  any ; 

I  thought  on  that  which  made  me  gay. 

The  morning  of  the  first  of  May, 

I  saw  and  loved  thee  on  that  day  : 

If  what  I  thought  on  pleased  thee,  Fanny, 

The  morning  of  the  first  of  May 

To  me  was  happier  far  than  i^ny.' — B.— p.  37^- 

On  a  Statue  of  Cupid. 

♦  D*aucun  Dieu  Ton  n*a  dit  tant  de  mal  et  de  bien. 
Le  plus  grand  des  malheurs  est  de  n*en  dire  rien/ 

♦  Of  all  the  deities  that  shed 

On  earth  their  influence  from  above,  • 
So  much  has  never  y^t  been  said, 
Both  good  and  evil,  as  of  love. 

♦  Yet,  for  whatever  joy  we  bless. 

Or  for  whatever  pain  we  flout  him, 
His  is  the  worst  unhappiness 

Who  knows  not  what  to  say  about  him/    M. — p.  40), 

We  have  noticed  several  instances  where,  in  our  opinion,  the 
sense  of  the  original  has  been  misconceived. 

*  And  thou 
O  lamp,  bftar^st  witness  to  her  alter'd  vow/— p.  7- 

convcys  to  the  English  reader  no  idea  of  the  turn  in  the  Greek, 
^  ^v;^yt,  av  y  19  xoXvoic  avrov  o^ec^  Irt^w' 
The  idea  in  the  last  line  of  the  following  stanzs^  is  very  poetical, 
but  in  our  conception  very  different  from  that  conveyed   by  the 
original. 

Uncertaik,  443,  (444.)  iii.  245. 
Death  the  universal  Lot.     B. 
^  The  bath,  obsequious  beauty's  smile, 

Wine,  fragrance,  music's  heavenly  breath,  r 
Can  but  our  hastening  hours  beguile, 
^nd  slope  the  path  thai  leads^  to  death. 

Allusion 
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Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  immortality  of  Cleombrotns  the 
Ambraciot,  from  the  time  of  Cicero  to  that  of  Milton.  The  force 
of  the  celebrated  epigram  of  Cailimachus  on  this  subject,  is  quite 
lost  in  the  paraphrastic  translation  of  the  concluding  hne* 

i»,  TO  «i^t  "i^vx^i,  7^»^/a'  aMtXcl^fcfyoc* 
But  Plato's  reason  caught  his  youthful  eye. 
And  fix'd  his  soul  on  immortality/ — p*  115. 

The  desultory  and  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  notes  \which  form 
so  Wge  a  part  of  this  voluqne,  opens  a  wide  field  for  remark,  but 
our  extracts  have  been  already  so  considerable  that  we  cannot 
venture  upon  them.  Briefly,  however,  we  may  observe,  that 
amidiit  much  ingenious  and  amusing  criticism,  there  are  to  be  found 
in  them  a  laborious  trifling  which  occasionally  fatigues  us,  and  an 
effort  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  effect  meant  to  be  pro- 
duced. Were  this  part  of  the  work  reduced  to  half  its  present 
bulk,  (and  we  hope  that  opportunities  will  not  be  wanting,)  we 
might  then  expect  to  receive  a  volume  of  which  the  Illustration* 
should  not  be  unworthy  of  the  text. 
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Art.  VII.  jin  Inquirj/  into  the  State  of  National  Subsistence^ 
^s  connected  with  the  Progress  of  Wealth  and  Population,  By 
W.T. Comber.     Loudon:  Cadell and  Davies.  1808.  8vo.  pp. 

582. 

N  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  work  which  was  pub- 
lished five  years  ago,  we  are  aware  that  we  deviate  from  our 
usual  practice:  but  the  deviation  is,  we  hope,  excusable;  because 
that  work  has  derived,  from  very  recent  circumstances,  a  degree  of 
importance  which  it  did^ot  possess  when  it  was  first  presented  to 
the  public.  A  select  committee  of  the  House  o(  Commons,  ap- 
pointed at  an  early  period  of  the  last  session,  ^  to  inquire  into  the 
Com  Trade  of  the  united  kingdom,'  have,  in  their  report  to  the 
House,  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  existing  system  of  laws  for  the 
control  of  the  importation  and  exportation  of  corn,  and  in  lieu  of 
such  system,  the  chairman  of  that  committee  has  proposed  to  the 
House  a  series  of  resolutions,  of  which  the  object  is  to  secure  to 
tfiis  country  a  corn^trade  unfettered  by  regulations,  but  subject  to 
duties,  so  graduated,  as  to  protect  the  British  growers  and  consumers, 
'ikgaiost  those  gre^tand  sudden  variations  in  the  .price  of  grain,  which 
have  hitherto  been  occasioned  by  correspondent  fluctuations  hi  the 
(Supply  and  demand.  Thus  far,  the  opinions  of  the  chairman  of  the 
eonunittee  exactly  coincide  with  those  of  Mr.  Comber,  whose  in- 
^iry  we  will  now  proceed  to  examine. 
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The  author  designates  himself,  in  his  preface,  as  a  '  practical  ' 
writer/  and  laments  that  his  habits  (commercial  habits  we  pre- 
sume) *  have  been  adverse  to  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  attaia- 
ments  of  literature;'  yet  he  appears  to  have  studied,  with  much  at- 
tention,  the  best  writers  on  political  economy;  and  we  think  that 
the  diligence  with  which  he  has  collected  a  large  stock  of  useful  ma- 
terials, and  the  candour  and  good  sense  with  which  he  uses  them, 
afford  a  full  compensation  for  the  few  faults  of  his  style;  which, 
perhaps,  is  sometimes  too  diffuse,  and  rather  too  much  laboured,'^ 
but  ifiever  so  for  as  to  become  perplexed  or  unintelligible.  His 
*  Inquiry,'  indeed,  is  carried  to  a  length  which  many  of  his  readers 
Aiay  be  inclined  to  thkik  excessive ;  but  he  excuses  h,imself  by  al- 
leging the  necessity  of  combating  the  many  strange  and  Contradic- 
tory theories  which  some  modern  writers  have  endeavoured  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  wise  and  sober  doctrines  of  Dr.  Smith : — 

*  Writers,  (says  he,)  from  the  bias  of  their  own  minds,  have  given  a 
latitude  and  universality  to  principles,  evidently  Secondary  in  their  na- 
ture, and  limited  in  their  operation,  which  form  the  basis  of  particular 
flieories.  Some,  with  Mr.  Mai  thus,  deduce  all  the  political  and  moral 
evils  which  exist  in  society,  from  an  excess  of  population,  inferring  a 
deficiency  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  decay  of  our  wealth  and 
prosperity,  from  this  cause ;  and,  as  a  practical  result,  recommend  di^ 
couragemerits  to  the  further  increase  of  the  species.  Others,  viewing 
(Population  as  a  means  of  increasing  wealth,  consider  depopulation  and 
decline  as  synonymous;  they  regard  the  actual  production  of  subsist- 
ence as  already  superabundant,  which,  by  enabling  every  ofder  in  the 
state  to  consume  an  increased  quantity,  generates  luxury.;  and  consider 
this  as  inevitably  producing  a  decay  of  industry,  which  will  be  followed 
by  depopulation  and  decline.  While  some  trace  all  our  riches  to  our 
commerce,  and  triumphantly  produce  the  imports  and  exports  as  the 
barometer  of  national  wealth,  others  as  confidently  deny  thai  edmmerce 
is  any  means  of  increasing  wealth,  whatever  it  may  be  of  <listributii>g  it. 
By  some  it  has  been  contended,  that  the  increase  of  taxes,,  by  raising 
the  price  of  our  manufactures  to  the  foreign  consumer,  has  a,  tendency 
to  occasion  a  decay  of  the  employments  of  industry,  and  to  increase  th# 
number  of  the  poor;  whilst  others  contend,  that  by  prolonging  the  acr 
tion  of  necessity,  they  stimulate  to  industry,  and  are  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  national  wealth.' 

Instead  of  entangling  himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  theory,  oar  aa^ 
thor  undertakes  to  trace,  from  the  commencement  of  English  biv 
tory,  the  circumstances  which  have  actually  attended,  inthi^  coihv- 
try,  the  progress  of  wealth,  population,  and  agriculture ;  occasipn^ 
ally  commenting  on  the  facts  which  he  produces,  and  applyii^ 
them  to  each  of  the  conflicthig  systems  above-mentiooed ;  but  par^ 
ticularly  to  that  of  Mr.  Malthus,  whom  he  justly  considers  as  the 
most  formidable  of  all  the  dissenters  from  uie  orthodox  tenets  of 

political 
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political  economy.  Such  a  task,  it  is  obvious^  could  not  be  com-* 
pleted  within  very  narrow  limits;  but  as  only  a  small  portion  of  Mr. 
Comber's  Inquiry  is  immediately  suited  to  our  purpose,  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  a  very  short  and  imperfect  sketch  of  that  part 
of  his  Agricultural  history,  which  is  antecedent  to  the  establistimenS 
of  any  regular  code  of  laws,  for  the  encouragement  of  tillage.  ; 
.  It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  no  degree  of  industry  caft 
enable  an  historian  to  glean,  from  tlie  early  annals  of  this  country, 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  or  of  the 
quantity  of  subsistence  afforded  by  agriculture,  at  different  remdle 
periods.  The  first  document  of  this  kind,  which  our  author  has 
quoted,  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  at  which  time  (i.  e.  in 
1377)  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  appears  to  have 
amounted  to  no  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  of  souls.  The 
next  estimate  of  the  population  is  in  1575,  during  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, when  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  found  to  be  4,600,000 ;. 
by  which  it  appears,  that  the^  population  of  England  and  Wales  had 
doubled  itself  duriqg  the  two  last  centuries ;  and  lastly,  the  returns 
made  to  the  legislature  under  the  population  act  in  1801,  have 
shewn,  that  after  an  interval  of  ^^5  years,  the  population  had  been 
once  more  doubled.  These  docuuieuts,  though  perhaps  not  strictly 
accurate,,  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  though  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation, and  of  subsistence  in  this  country,  may  have  been  occasion- 
ally interrupted  during  some  short  intervals,  yet  during  the  last  four 
hundred  years  at  least,  a  great  augmentation  has  taken  place  in  the 

i produce  of  each  succeeding  century ;  an  augmentation  which  haar 
ately  proceeded  with  a  uniformly  accelerated  rapidity.  This  in- 
crease, indeed,  has  been  viewed,  by  some  philosophers,  as  a  just 
subject  of  alarm.  Mr.  Maldius,  to  whom  we  owe  our  thanks  for 
the  boldness  with  which  he  has  opposed  some  errors  of  modern  phi- 
lanthropists, and  for  die  just  and  popular  arguments  by  which  he 
has  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  supplying,  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  die  rich  and  idle,  those  means  of  subsistence  which  canr 
only  be  secured  by  the  labour  of  the  industrious,  has  been  grievously 
scared  by  this  new  phantom.  Because  matikind  have  a  tendency 
to  propagate  their  species,  and  to  devour  the  fruits  of  the  earth,- 
whilst  that  earth  does  not  possess  a  reciprocal  power  of  increasing 
its  own  surface,  he  thinks  that  the  limited  quantity  of  provender  in  the 
whole  world  must,  ultimately,  be  insufficient  for  the  growing  nuin- 
ber  of  mouths;  and  hence  he  concludes  that  our  only  chance  of 
retarding  that  starvation,  which  will  be  our  inevitable  lot,  is  to  prac- 
tise celibacy,  and  to  employ  as  many  as  possible  of  our  manufac- 
turers (who  are  for  too  numerous,  and  frightfully  prolHic)  in  raising 
«om  for  exportation. 

Our  author  replies,  that  this  opinion,  like  some  others  inculcated 
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by  the  ingenious  essayist,  is  deduced,  not  from  the  simple  and  long 
established  truth  to  which  it  is  professedly  a  corollary,  but  from  the 
mystical  sense  of  the  words  in  which  he  has  enveloped  his  prelimi- 
nary axiom.  A  man  of  plain  sense,  will  probably  be  startled  at 
being  told  that  population  and  subsistence  cannot  possibly  proceed 
at  the  same  rate,  the  one  always  increasing  in  a  geometrical^  and 
llie  other  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  It  would  naturally  occur  to  him, 
HiBt  the  whole  human  race  having  been  derived  from  two  original 
parents,  each  genemtion  mast  have  found  or  created  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  and  he  must,  thence,  be  disposed  to  infer,  that  man 
wad  his  food  will  continue  their  journey  as  amicably  as  heretofore; 
and  he  will  not  readily  believe,  that  their  nearer  approach  to  their 
common  goal,  will  be  likely  to  disturb  their  harmony.  It  will,  also, 
occur  to  him,  that  the  power  of  reproduction  implanted  in  all  ani- 
mated nature  may  be  still  left,  without  danger,  under  the  control 
of  the  Author  of  nature,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to^provide 
against  its  influence,  by  attempting  to  eradicate  the  natural  pro- 
pensities of  our  species,  or  to  change  the  natural  course  of  human 
industry. 

If  the  project  of  Mr.  Malthus  were  realized,  such  a  change  in 
Ae  state  of  society  would,  in  our  author's  opinion,  produce  effects 
exactly  opposite  to  those  so  confidently  anticipated.  Supposing 
the  class  of  manufacturers  in  this  country  to  be  in  excess,  it  fol- 
lows that  these  redundant  mem)3ers  of  the  class  must  be  fed,  not 
from  our  home  stock  of  provisions,  but  from  that  of  some  foreign 
nation  which  consumes  the  produce  of  their  labour.  The  advan- 
t2tge  of  their  residence  here  consists  in  their  occasional  supply  of 
men  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  Meanwhile,  the  remainder  of 
their  class,  M'hom  we  suppose  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  national 
produce  can  feed,  being  compelled  to  give  for  their  food  the  largest 
equivalent  that  their  powers  of  labour  can  afford,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  agricultural  class  will  acquire  as  great,  and  the  manufac- 
turing class  as  small  a  profit  as  possible,  from  their  respective 
exertions. 

But  if,  the  population  of  the  country  remaining  unaltered,  the 
manufacturers  now  employed  in  working  for  the  foreign  demand, 
M'ere  suddenly  transferred  to  tillage,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  total 
change  in  the  comparative  comforts  of  the  two  classes,  would  be 
the  only  consequence.  Those  writers  who,  like  Mr.  Malthus, 
bestow  great  and  extravagant  ^ulogiums  on  the  policy  of  exporting 
grain,  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  this  is  not  necessarily  practica- 
ble. Every  trade  is  an  exchange  of  equivalents :  but  if  a  super- 
abundance  of  wheat  were  actually  created  in  Great  Britain,  to 
what  countiy  could  we  send  it,  with  the  hope  of  exchanging  it 
for  an  equivalent  which  should  repay  the  expenses  of  the  farmer? 
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When  ali  btir  neighbours  We  befen  desolktedl  l?y  a  war  expressly 
ws^cd  against  commerce  and  manufactures,  a  war  n^hich  has 
swept  away  the  accumulated  tapital  of  ages,  and  has  left  to  the 
conquered,  nothing  but  Ae  pri^ege  pf  extorting  from  dieir  soil 
th<^  first  necessaries  of  life,  can  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  World 
hidonally  undertake  the  ta;?k  of  providing  Eujfope  with  tjiose  neces- 
saries, and  neglect  its  natural  advantages  in  pursui|t  of  a  tirade 
lo  be  c^rri^d  on  in  competition  with  j^merica,  iaod  Pol.and,  ftom 
^o^  aibiindant  sbpply  we  have  so  often  found  relief  in  tipie^s  o;f 
Very  distressing  necessity  ?  It  is  expedipnt,^ — ^it  is  necessary^  t6 
call  out  all  the  resources  ^vhich  can  be  derived  from  our  own 
sofl,  as  a  security  against  those  evils,  to  whidj  a  series  of  untoward 
seasons  may  sometimes  expose  our  numerous  and  growing  popu- 
lation^ and  the  means  of  attaining  th^s  security,  are  certainly 
within  our  re^ch.  But  why  propose  to  oui'^clves  a  new  and  unne- 
cessary object,  which  is  inconsistent  with  our  own  circumstances, 
and  with  the  actual  situation  of  all  our  neighbour^? 

The  present  state  of  the  continent,  indeed,  very  nearly  resem? 
bies  that  of  England,  during  the  reigps  of  our  Normai>  linb  of 
kings;  because  that  feudal  system,  which  is  the  systeqi  of  all 
conquerors,  still  subsists,  with  slight  diiFerences  of  modificatiop. 
in  the  whole  Turkisji  empire;  in  that  of  Russia;  in  Poland;  ?ind 
must,  if  Buonaparte  should  ultimately  succeed  in  his  efforts, 
be  shortly  established  in  Germany,  as  well  as  iu  Italy  and 
France. 

Our  ancestors  were,  during  sotne  Centuries^  9  nation  of  Vassals 
%nd  serfs  doomed,  alternately,  to  fight  and  tp  labour  fpt-  the  lo)-ds 
of  the  soil,  and  to  supply  ttiose  task-masters  mm  the  articles  of 
raw  produce  which  were  exchatiged  for  the  manufactures  of  Flau^ 
ders,  and  the  more  costly  products  of  the  East.  For  grain,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  foreign  market ;  because  fte  agriculture  of  di^ 
Flemings  kept  pace  with  their  industry ;  the  commercial  republics 
of  Italy  were  amply  fed  by  their  own  fertile  territpries ;  j^nd  the 
rest  of  Europe,  portioned  out,  Kke  England,  into  baronial  dis% 
tricts,  afforded  a  v^ry  precarious  supply,  to  a  very  scanty  stock  of 
inhabitants.  A  strong  proof  of  thii  occurs  in  our  history,  during 
tbe  period  wjiich  immediately  followed  the  termination  of  the 
contest  betv^een  the  houses  of  York  apd  Lfincaster.  We  aH  kno>^ 
that  the  establishment  of  reg^l  power  on  thje  ruins  of  feudal  anar*" 
chy,  was  accompanied  by  the  cession  of  numerous  advantages  tP 
the  people;  whose  industry,  sin.ce  this  d^wn  of  liberty,  has  heei^ 
progressive.  Yet  aH  historians  have  agreed  to  ppjnt  to  this  period^ 
as  remarkable  for  the  sudden  apd  general  define  of  tillage.  This 
was  not  occasioned  by  the  false  poKcy  of  the  government;  pn  th^ 
contrary,  the  numerous  enactments  by  Henry  VII,  Hetlry  VIIl, 
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Edward  VI,  Philip  and  Mary,^  and  Elizabeth,  (all  of  which  m 
recited  by  Mr.  Comber,)  are  obviously  so  many  angry  manifesto* 
against  the  dangerous  extension  of  pasturage.  This  extension  was 
the  spontaneous  act  of  individuals,  probably  taking  a  very  just  vieiy 
of  their  own  interests.  The  population  of  the  country  was,  coiv* 
tinually  increasing ;  so  that  if  any  foreign  demand  for  grain  bad 
existed,  the  demand  for  wool  could  not  have  occasioned  any 
change  in  the  object  of  our  national  agriculture.  The  Dutcl^ 
indeed,  about  this  time,  having  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
kid  the  foundations  of  their  subsequent  greatness;  and  gradually 
acquiring  a  population  far  beyond  their  own  scanty  means  of  sub- 
sistence, created  a  market  for  corn  which  tended  to  encourage  a 
competition  of  supply  amongst  the  agricultural  nations.  France, 
also,  thought  fit,  for  some  time,  to  import  large  quantities  of 
grain  for  the  support  of  her  numerous  manufacturers ;  and  Por- 
tugal, for  the  sake  of  encouraging  her  vineyards,  has  derived  a 
great  part  ot  her  subsistence  from  foreigners.  In  all  these  trade.8, 
England,  from  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  has  attempted  to  share  as 
largely  as  possible;  insomuch  that  our  usual  exports  of  corn,  a  little 
before  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  amounted  to  not  less  than 
one-tenth  of  our  annual  growth;  but  from  the  commencement  of 
the  war  of  1756,  they  began  to  decline,  and  in  1767,  ceased  alto- 

f  ether.  Since  that  period,  the  price  of  corn  has  been  constantly 
igher  in  Great  Britain  than  in  France;  in  Holland;  in  tlie  coun- 
tries round  the  Baltic ;  or  in  America;  and  the  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things  has  been  a  progressive  importation,  to  an  amount 
rather  ejtceeding  that  of  our  former  export. 

It  is  evidei^t  that  this  great  change  in  the  state  of  our  conuner- 
cial  relations,  has  been  produced  by  a  variety  of  conspiring  causes. 
TTh^  peace  of  1763,  'confirmed  to  Great  Britain  the  possession  of 
a  vast  empire  in  the  East,  of  which  the  revenues,  together  with 
the  profits  of  a  most  lua-ative  commerce,  were  annually  poured 
into  this  country;  it  extended  our  dominion  over  the  whole  western 
coast  of  the  Atlantic ;  it  increased  our  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies;,  and  leaving  us  apparently  without  a  rival,  inspired  the 
most  perfect  confidence  in  the  power  and  stability  of  what  now 
began  to  be  called  the  British  empire.  But  it  is  clear  that,  what- 
ever might  liave  been  the  previous  disposition  of  the  country,  a 
vast  and  sudden  influx  of  wealth  could  not  fail  of  exciting,  amongst 
that  portion  of  the  inhabitants  to  whom  it  was  distributed,  die 
habits  of  more  profusion  and  expenditure ;  and  the  British  bemg 
already  a  commercial  and  highly  industrious  nation,  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  wealth  was,  therefore,  most  extensive.^  From  this 
period  wheat,  which  had  formerly  been  considered  in  this,  as  it 
stiU  is  ia  almost  every  other  country,  to  be  a  sort  of  luxury,  began 
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to  supplant  di6  inferior  kinds  of  grain  as  an  article  of  food  for  the 
poorer    classes.    The    power  of  consuming    it  was  increased; 
and  the  number  of  consumei^  was  augmented  by  the  multitude 
of  foreign  workmen  and  navigators/  who  were  attracted  by  the 
demand  of  our  manufactures  and  commerce.     Consequently,  it  was 
acarcely  p6ssible  that  the  national  agriculture  should  continue  to 
j^fford  a  surplus  of  grain  for  export :  nor  did  it.     *  The  average  an- 
nual produce  of  wheat,  (says  Mr.  Comber,  p.  180.)  ^t  the  begin-* 
uing  6f.  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  was  about  3,800,000 
quarters,  of  which  about  300,000  had  been  sent  out  of  the  king- 
dom, leaving  about  three  and  a  half  millions  for  home  consump- 
tion.    In  1773,  the  produce  of  wheat  was  stated  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  four  millions,  of  which  the  whole,  and  above 
100,000  imported,  were  consumed  in  the  kingdom.*  It  seems,  then,- 
that  the  increase  of  the  annual  consumption,  at  the  end  of  thirteen 
years,  (ten  of  which  were  subsequent  to  the  peace,)  was  600,000' 
quarters,  and  the  augment  of  our  annual  growth  £00,000.     The 
rise  of  price  also,  as  might  be  expected,  was  considerable;  and  the 
effect  produced  by  the  change  in  the  market,  on  the  interests  of  our 
com  growers  was,  that.inst^d  of  selling  to  the  exporter  300>00Q' 
quarters  at  33s,  6d.,  they  supplied  their  own  countrymen  with* 
500,000,  at  45s.  M.,  these  being  the  average  prices  of  the  10  years 
which  preceded,  ^nd  of  the  ten  which  followed  1764.     Thus  far, 
it  is  plain  that  British  agriculture  participated  largely  in  the  general 
prosperity: 

This  prosperity,  however,  was  now  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
/^volution  in  America,  which  Commenced  with  the  seizure  of  the 
tea'at  Boston,  in  December  1773,  and  was  followed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  congress  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  and  in  1775  by 
a  declaration  of  war.  During  the  whole  progress  of  that  most 
disastrous  conflict,  the  agricultural,  as  well  as  the  commercial 
classes  in  Great  Britain,  could  not  fail  to  suffer  most  severely,  al- 
though our  cultivators  were  little  injured  by  foreign  competition. 
The  annual  excess  of  import,  on  an  average  of  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding the  peace  of  1783,  did  not  amount  to  7t,000  quarters;  but 
the  general  distress  of  the  country  kept  down  the  price,  wid  the  ca- 
pital which  could  be  spared  for  the  improvement  of  cultivation  wa9 
so  small^  that  land  was  frequently  sold,  towards  the  close  of  th^ 
war,  at  twenty-two,  and  even  twenty  years  purchase. 

The  ten  years  of  peace,  which'  elapsed  between  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  and  the  war  into  which  we  were  driven  by  the  French  revo- 
Uition,  restored  our  finances,  revived  our  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, and  almost  obliterated  the  recollection  of  the  losses  so  lately 
iiustained.  .  Never,  probably,  was^the  improven^ent  of  Great  Brit 
tain  in  all  the  useful  art8,  80> conspicuous  as  during  this  short  and 
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happy  ii^berv4v  Tlie  aoi^u^l  (Con^iuoplioo-  of  vheat  advanced,  in 
coos/e^ffi^iice  of  o^r  ijuirf^mng  wealtii  and  population,  to  six  milr 
lioM6  K>/^  quaitprf)  of  mlmk  oply  lS2,fiQ0  were  impcxted;  so  that 
tlie  anunal  prK>dMce  of  17dJ  exceeded  that  of  1773  by  not  less  than 
1,820,000  qMarter9. 

From  17d3  jU>  the  present  moment,  widi  the  exception  of  the 
short  and  fev/eri^  re3pifl;e  produced  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  every 
year  has  beep  passed  \p  a  repetijtioQ  of  dXorX$  die  most  exhausting, 
and  amidst  dapgers  wh^^h  iuuoediately  threatened  our  existence. 
Yet  we  have  the  cousqlatAon  to  know  that  the  main  sinews  of  our 
strength,  the  aimbers  of  a  froe  aiyl  brave  peofde,  and  ample  in- 
ternal means  of  feeding  theni,  have  not  y^  begun  to  fail  us.  A 
comparison  of  til»e  returns  to  ihe  population  acts  in  1801  and  181 1, 
indica.tes  an  increase  of  the  iphabkants  of  Great  Britain,  during 
t^at  interval,  of  more  thaa  1,400,000;  and  althou^  tha  progress 
of  population  in  Ir^and  is  suy^osed  to  ba^  been  still  more  rapid, 
we  leant  from  the  report  of  the  late  committee  on  com,  that 

*  When  the  continental  system  put  an  end  to  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  these  countries  from  which  com  is  usually  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  except  througb  die  means  of  licences,  and  thus  im- 
posed great  diffixruUies  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  com  ;  though 
the  prices  con^nued  to  sidyajice,  the  quantity  of  corn  grown  in  conse^ 
(|uence  qf  this  advi^nce  in  pripe,  ai^d  of  the  steadiness  of  the  price,  par- 
ticularly in  Ireliind,  ba$  bejsn  so  laucb  greater  than  it  was  before  for 
many  years,  that  the  supply,  in  the  last  year,  was  equal  to  the  con- 
suDoption/ 

Fr(Hn  these  facts  it  appears,  that  although  the  actual  internal 
sic^pply  of  corn  has  b^n  unifoirnily  inferior  to  the  demand,  and  has 
consequently  Ojccasioned  ^  ce^iilar  excess  of  importation,  yet  the 
power  of  raising  an  increased  q[uanUty  of  produce,  foHy  propor- 
tiopatje  to  the  incre^ing  population  of  the  country,  has  never  been 
(le^ciept.  It  follows,  that  the  expansion  of  that  power  which  has 
flow  been  so  unexpectedly  displayed,  must  have  been  hitherto 
:counteracted  by  some  powerfid  obstacle;  and  becauae  the  com 
trade  h^s  long;  been  s^lyect^d  to  a  i^rstesn  of  regulations,  it  niaybe 
presumed  th^t,  U^  this  system,  the  obstacle  wUl  be  found*  Th^ 
histpry  of  these  law9  Wiay  be  comprised  b  a  very  few  words;  but 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  enacted,  and  their  practictd  tandencj, 
have  been  the  sjiibject  of  much  litigation* 

Though  the  extension  of  tillage  .was  an  object  of  constant 
am^iety  to  the  princes,  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  and  though  &^  ex- 
p9l^ion  of  grain,  m  an  encouragen^ent  to  sudi  ei^t^sion,  was 
promoted  by  them  as  far  as  possible,  it  was  not  AiU  the  accesnon 
of  the  Stjuarts  tKat.the  corn  trade,  in  con9equeipce  of  a  foreign  de-  J 
t^ad,  began  to  aeqtfire  somo  iiqpor$ao«:ei  and  thaA  the  laws  for 
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the  regulation  i^f  k  were  matured  ii^to  a  qrsteni*  Indle^^  the*  do*' 
mestic  trade,  ifi  every  article,  must  precede  die  foreign  trade :  and 
a  free  mteltiai  commerce  of  grain  had  been  hitherto  opposed,  botb 
by  the  jealousy  of  government  and  by  popular  prg^dice*  TttH 
dread  of  encouraging  any  interv^ention  between  die  grower  and  eofi-^ 
sumer  of  com  had  even  survived  the  commdnwedth,  and  the  BtH^ 
tute  of  the  ]  5th  Charles  II.  (1663)  is  cited  as  the  fi^st  law  wbi^h 
gave  a  permission  to  ^  buy  in  an  open  market,  and  lay  Up  aiM  k^c^ 
in  granary,  and  sell  s^ain'  such  com  as  shall  have  been  bougl^ 
under  certain  prices  ther^  mentioned.  The  sam^  statute  per- 
mits the  exportation  of  com  whidi  by  Ifth  Charles  II.  had  beea 
previously  allowed  at  the  j^ce  of  405.  whenever  wheat  shall  nOt 
exceed  4Ss.  the  quln*ter ;  and  even  this  limitation  was  taken  off  by 
22d  Charles  II.  in  consideration  of  a  small,  and  indeed  merely  li 
nominal  tax,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  imported  wheat  is  sub- 
jected to  a  duty  of  16^.  whenever  the  price  of  the  home-market 
shall  not  exceed  5Ss.  4d.; — of  85.  when  die  price  shall  IkOt  exceei 
80s.; — and  of  5s.  4d.  at  all  higher  prices. 

The  1st  Will.  s.  I.e.  12.  gave  a  bounty  of  5s.  on  every  quartet^ 
of  wheat  exported,  so  loi^  as  the  price  was  at  or  below  48^.  the 
quarter.  This  statute  continued  in  force  till  die  year  ]  773 ;  but 
exportation  was  suspended  in  l699,  1709,  1741y  1757,  1758, 
17^9,  1765,  1766,  1767,  1768,  1769,  1770,  1771,  1772,  and 
1773,  in  which  year  a  new  hw  was  passed,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  such  frequent  interference  on  the  part  of  the  legis^ 
lature  m  contravention  to  a  permanent  statute. 

By  this  law  the  bounty  on  export  was  confirmed,  but  restricted 
to  prices  below  445.  the  quarter  of  wheat ;  from  tha^  price  till  it 
reiUdied  48s.  exportation  was  simply  permitted;  at  48s.  e^cportation 
was  prohibited ;  and  an  import  for  home  consumption  was  per- 
mitted at  the  low  ddty  of  6d.  a  qnarter.  If^  from  a  felt  of  price, 
such  foreign  wheat  should  be  debarred  from  consumption,  it  mighft 
be  l^ftided  duty  free,  and  lodged  in  the  king's  warehouses,  from 
whence,  on  ^vi^g  bond  that  it  should  not  be  relanded,  it  might  be 
again  exported ;  or  if  die  price  at  home  should  again  reiider  it  ad- 
missible at  our  Bdarket,  might  be  delivered  out  fox  /consumption 
on  paying  the  duty. 

In  1774, 1781,  and  1789,  acts  were  passed  pr^scribii^  the  mode 
of  regudating  the  average  prices  on  which  the  importation  and  ex- 
portation of  com,  and  a  claim  to  bounty  must  depend ;  and  these 
explanatory  acts  were  consolidated,  Math  some  aherations,  in  the 
laws  of  1791  and  1804.  The  general  result  is  fh^t  Ei^gland  an<I 
Wales  are  divided  into,  twrfve,  and  Scotland  into  foar  diistricts ; 
that  in  eatb  district  insj^ctors  are  appointed,  who  receive  weekly 
returns  of  prices  from  all  the  principal  market  towijs  within  their 
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limitoy  and  transmit  them  to  the  receiver-general  of  corn  retunfs, 
by  whom  an  aggregate  quarterly  average  must  be  calculated  within 
sev^n  days  of  die  15th  of  February,  May,  August,  and  November; 
and  that  these  aggregate  averages  sh^l  regulate  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  com  into  and  from  Great  Britain.  The  bounty  on 
exportation  is  extended  to  48^.  and  exportation,  without  bounty,  to 
545.;  beyond  which  it  is  prohibited.  Importation  is  not  allowed 
at  the  low  duty  of  6d.  until  wheat  arrives  at  665. ;  when  the  price 
is  between  that  and  635.  the  duty  becomes  25.  6d. ;  and  when  it 
falls  below  635.  the  duty  rises  to  245.  3d, 

'  From  this  review  of  the  corn  laws  it  is  assumed,  by  most  of  our 
professional  writers  on  agriculture,  and  the  opinion  is  formally  ex- 
pressed in. the  report  of  die  last  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  general  code  is  composed  of  two  opposite  and  con- 
flicting systems ;  tha^  the  first  of  these  systems  was  intended  to 
promote  and  did  promote  exportation;  that  the  second,  which 
commenced  in  1 765,  had  a  contrary  object  and  tendency ;  that  the 
former  was  accompanied  by  a  plentiful  supply,  and  by  a  steady 
and  low  price  of  com,  whilst  the  progress  of  the  latter  has  been  at- 
tended by  scarcity,  by  prices  generally  high  and  often  fluctuating, 
and  by  a  minous  expenditure  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  grain;  and 
that  this  coinddence  *  forcibly  points  out  the  expediency  of  re- 
curring to  the  principles  of  those  laws  which  were  so  beneficial  in 
practice  from  the  time  of  their  commencement,  in  1670,  till  their 
abandonment  in  1765.' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  by  Mr.  Comber,  that  no 
chailge  of  system  has  taken  place ;  that  every  law  in  the  whole 
code'  was  either  dictated  or  acquiesced  in  by  the  landholders,  and 
evinces  a  wish  of  promoting  their  interests,  at  the  expense  of  those 
of  the  consumer,  in  all  cases  where  those  interests  are  at  variance; 
that  the  statutes  of  Charles  II.  w^ere,  indeed,  beneficial,  inasmuch 
as  they  permitted  a  trade  which  the  surplus  of  grain  raised  by  the 
improved  industry  of  the  nation,  and  a  large  demand  from  abroad 
had  conspired  to  create;  but  that  the  bounty,  first  granted  by 
William  III.  was  a  tax  levied  on  the  community  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  farmer,  the  amount  of  which,  having  sometimes 
exceeded  c£'2(X),000,  excited  just  complaint  in  the  country,  and  in 
parliament;  that  the  continuance  of  this  bounty,  at  once  oppres- 
sive and  unnecessary,  evinces  the  undeviating  spirit  of  the  system ; 
that,  this  spirit  was  only  relaxed  when  the  necessities  of  the  country 
forced  such  a  measure  on  the  legislature,  and  that  the  frequency  of 
these  compulsory  acts  of  grace  sufficiently  disproves  tbe  alleged 
lowness  of  price  and  steadiness  of  plenty.  Lastly,  that-  although 
the  act  of  1773  is  certainly  less  objectionable  than  its  predecessors, 
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♦ 
tae  most  salutary  provisions  Mihich  it  contained  have  been  done 
iway  by  the  subsequent  acts  of  1781  and  1804. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  all  these  laws  are,  at  pre- 
sent, virtually  a  dead  letter,  and  have  long  been  soi  because  die 
price  of  corn  has  far  exceeded  that  which  regulates  the  trade;  but 
we  have  thought  it  right  to  notice  Ais  controversy,  because  it 
enabled  us  to  state,  in  the  shortest  possible  way,  our  author's 
opinions  and  feelings.  These  opposite  views  of  the  subject, 
equally  lead  to  the  inference,  that  the  present  state  of  the  com  laws 
requires  revision  and  alteration ;  and,  as^  we  have  already  observed, 
Mr.  Comber  ultimately  proposes,  as  the  necessary  alteration,  a 
practical  measure  which,  with  some  modification,  has  been  subse- 
quently submitted  to  the  House  of  ComniQns. 

We  will  now  briefly  istate  our  author^s  line  of  argument,  and 
occasionally  adopt  his  own  words. 

As  the  legislature  cannot,  t:onsistendy  with  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  attempt  to  fix,  by  law,  the  ihiarket  price  of  com,  the 
only  object  which  it  can  rationally  propose  to  itself  is  to  render 
that  price  as  steady  as  possible.  The  quantity  of  grain  annually 
raised  in  any  country  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  seasons,  and 
may  therefore  vary  between  the  extremes  of  scarcity  and  abun- 
dance ;  but  since,  on  a  mean  of  years,  these  extremes  are  found  to 
compensate  each  otlier,  it  has  been  frequently  attempted  to  collect, 
in  public  granaries,  the  superfluity  of  a  plentiful  crop,  and,  by 
distributing  it  in  times  of  dearth,  to  secure  an  average  supply, 
together  with  an  average  demand,  and  consequently  a  price  alngiost 
unvarying.  Whether  the  adoption  of  this  resomxe  is  likely,  as 
Mr.  Comber  seems  to  think,  to  become  necessary  in  Great  Britain, 
or  whether,  under  any  modifications,  it  is  capable  of  being  adapted 
to  the  present  state  of  society,  we  will  not  here  stop  to  inquire. 
The  same  purpose,  however,  has,  in  some  instances,  been  effected 
by  die  simple  expedient  of  abstaining  from  all  interference  with 
the  individuals  who  carry  on  the  trade  of  distributing,  to  the  nume- 
rous classes  of  consumers,  the  grain  which  they  purchase  from  the 
foreign  or  domestic  grower.  In  Holland,  where  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  fed  by  an  imported  supply,  the  stock  of  corn  kejpt  in 
store  by  the  merchants  always  'exceeded  the  annual  consumption 
80  far  as  to  enable  them  to  relieve  the  occa^onal  deficiency  of  the 
neighbouring  cotmtries,  and  the  price  represented,  pretty  accu- 
rately, the  average  price  of  all  Europe.  In  the  same  manner 
the  freedom  of  our  own  internal  commerce  effectually  protects 
e^^ery  village  in  the  kingdom  from  tiie  evils  of  a  partial  scarcity, 
aod  distributes  to  each  its  portion  of  the  natural  stock  of  produce 
at  prices  as  nearly  equal  as  they  can  be,  consistently  with  the  state 
o£  the  roads  and  other  channels  of  communication.     If,  thepe- 
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forc>  a  free  trade  in  foreign  corn  were  permitted^  and  a  fte© 
access  to  all  the  European  markets  restored  tq  our  vessels,  it  may 
be  presufned  that  a  supply^  sufficient  to  meet  any  probable  defi- 
ciency in  our  home  prodqce,  might  be  procured;  but  an  immedi- 
ate and  unqualified  adoption  of  £e  policy  succesafivlty  pursued  by 
the'Dutch  might,  perhaps,  be  acconFipaqied  by  inconveniences  not 
inferipr  to  those  which  resiilt  from  our  actual  system. 

Ifhe  principal  objections  to  our  existing  corn  laws  are  these. 
In  thfe  first  place  the  price  which  regulates  importation  require^^m 
consequence  of  the  changing  value  of  money,  a  frequent  revision 
and  alteration ;  and  however  frequency  it  ms^  be  revised  and  utef ea 
it  cannot,  compatibly  with  the  other  i^egulations  of  the  law,  produce 
the  intended  effect  of  limiting  the  foreign  cofnpetitioB : — ^it  cm  only 
tend  to  cause  an  excessive  fluctuation  of  prices,  and  to  force  tb6 
expenditure  of  the  annual  stock  of  grain.  To  prove  this,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  average  of  the  quarter  preceding  Hiie  15th  of  May 
is  so  hish  as  to  open  the  ports,  which  will  then  continue  open  till 
the  15th  o^  Augi|st.  Tbese  three  inonths  are  the  season  of  tbe 
greatest  activity  in  the  Baltic,*  dnd  as  the  foreign  growers  oi^ 
holders  of  wheat  must  be  anxious  to  seiid  their  stocks  to  our  mao^ 
Icet  within  the  limited  time,  their  shipment  wiU  probably  be  ai. 
great  as  the  extent  of  frei^  and  the  utmost  atuinable  quantity  of 
corn  wilt  allow.  Tttiis  influx  of  grain  may  cause  the  ports  to  close 
eitfeer  in  August,  or,  perhaps,  not  tUi  November,  and  thisr  nn'cer- 
tsCinty  wifl  alternately  raise  and  depress  the  markets  both  in  £ng* 
htd  knd  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic.  The  holders  of  English  com 
will  not  venttire  to  keep  much  stock  ii^  hand,  because  the  import 
of  foreq^  corn,  though  limited  in  point  of  time,  is  unlimited  as  to 
quantity;  and  because,  when  it  arrives,  it  probably  must,  on  ac- 
^ovait  of  the  warehouse  duly  imposed  in  1784,  be  brought  at  oncf 
into  ttie  market.  Ilen^e,  through  the  operation  of  our  lafws,  the 
very  necessary  trade  of  the  corn  dealer  is,  notoriou^y,  a  trade  of 
constant  hazard ;  and  an  altematiop  of  sudden  ghits,  and  critical 
suspensions  of  supply,  accompanied  hj  corresponding  fluctuations^ 
ofpri^e^,  is  prpduced  by  a  foreign  iqiportation,  which  scarcely 
beafs  &  sensible  proportion  to  the  great  extept  of  our  general  pro- 
duce and  consumption. 

On'  the  other  hsmd,  a  law  which  ^ould  put  an  end  to  t&ese  inr 
conveniences,  by  establishing  a  perfectly  free  trade  ii^  com,  would 
be  open  to  two  very  formidable;^  and  apparently,  insurmountable 
pbjections. 

*  The  g^wetal  ^ffasioi^of  wealth,'  sayB  tit.  CoMheV^  ^j^.  1^  and 
194,  *  whkh  was  the  ebnsequertee  of  that  e^itensioi^  Of  itK}usCry  y^hkh 
we  have  observed,  was  attended  not  only  with  an  increased  consvimi^ 
tioB,  to4  If  1  most  general  suhsfeitutioii  of  wh^at  9Ik(  other  gn&n,  but  liy  % 
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more  extended,  aad  almost  universal  use  of  animal  food.  The  im> 
prov6men&  which  were  made  in  this  branch  of  farming  were  attended 
i<riA  comidefable  profit,  not  rtierely  fr6m  tie  natural  coriset^ucncps  of 
tlifese' pfogfessive  improvetixeAts,  but  from  the  continually  increasrng 
dtoaftd  arkl  inc^e^ased  sibilhy  of  the  conStirtreW,  It  nam  rally  requites 
tt  togef  e^feM  ef  ^rt^ory  lo'  dupj^ott  tire  satoe  ntiHiber  of  peraom  on 
KAiiUttt  fb«l4^  thdiA  o«  HgetfklAt  flO^d  ^  a^  Wheti  the  mod«  of  raising 
•114  ibed<mg  mittie  on  rich  and  fettile  Isihds  \ifccalM  general^  h  occa- 
itoned  fi  vary  serious  ecnnpMtionih  the  employment  of  land  for  tillage!. 
To  the^  adVaofages  in  favour  el  gracing  was  to  he  ^ded  the  grater 
certainty  attending  it  than  tillage^  the  fewer  labourers  requir^  than 
were  necessary  in  tillage,  and  we  exemption  from  tithes. 

*  iVom  a  combination  of  all  these  circumstances,  we  find  that  a  very 
gr^at  proportion  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  England  and  Wal^s  are  em- 
ployed in  depflisturing  cattld  ahd  faisifig  fo6d  for  their  Support.  (App. 
itxv.)  Tltat  eiDploy^d  fot  pasture  ai<tne,  d^  b^^  esthnated  at  seven- 
t^cfn  ni21H6^  and  a  half  of  ao^ei^,  beside  ttiyward^  of  fite  millions  ett- 
p%^d  hk  ih6  gfolVth  ef  oats,  beansf,  clrtter,  #^lifleial  ^I'aisse^,  ttrrril|>Sj 
^abbag^,  ^e.  fat  fefeding  theta.  "thmp  h  aha  sii^  mniions  of  ctmmoti 
imd  waste  land,  which,  if  used  at  all,  is  employed  for  lieeding  dattle^  and 
wMcb  hav6  heeb co^d^red  ec^ual  to  a  imliion  and  a  hialf  ^cultivated 
land,  making  a  total  ef  tWen^-four  mil>}on»  ef  acres,  for  raising  food 
for  animals,  for  pleasure,  labour  and  food.  The  quantity  of  land  em-^ 
ployed  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales,  is  estimated 
at  :5,l60,060 ;  and  for  raising  every  otner  vegetable  food  for  man, 
938,000,  consequently  not  much  exceeding  four  millions  of  a<!:res,  and 
4boiit  one  siiith  of  that  employed  in  raisitfg  food  for  animals. 

*  Wttbout  examining  what  prepoftro*'  of  these  animals  cfre  used  fo* 
pleasure^  labour,  or  fotod,  it  is  very  eiyvious  that  when  the  dispTopor^^ 
MoH  is  9f»  great, »  very  small  additiofial  encouragement  t6^  the  raising  of 
animals  might  ocea^lon  a  very  serious  di<Aiinutioil!i  of  the  lai^d^  employ <» 
ed  in  the  cultivation  of  wbeatj' 

TPhe  second  objection  arises  out  of  the  preserif  com J)arative  state 
of  this  country,  and  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

'ttie  French  government  tiaving,  from  tte  beginning  of  tlieir  re- 
ToiuUoB^  adopted  tfae  principle  of  considering;  a  state  of  war  m 
their  aatiursil  state ;  of  converting  tfieif  own  pf^ulafiony  atKJ  that  of 
ev*ry  coittilry  aabjiigated  by  their  arm9y  iiita  insti^imientv  of  firtmre 
OonqMsts;  vM  havhig,  Mtberta,  adbfivsted  off  plunder  collected^ 
^nttdst  lirieiiS^^n^^  hOM  fhdr  6wi»  indtfMrkfne  6r  ^eftfofay  sufe^ 
tecta,  or,  frort(tK6^  of  tfieii^  tas^I  tMtion^;  hfeve  j^ccessrVeFy  te-^ 
iiut^vAtihed  tor  us  almost  eVttr  hrvttidt  of  itiAtetrions  Ikbottt,  eUept- 
itfg  t!ia£  which  is  employea  in  agriCiiltafe.  HiiiJ  cofirfuct  of  Oiif 
enenay,  enabled  us,  so  long  as  foreign  commerce  was  unimpaired*. 
to  suj^rt,  witb  less  distress,  the  enormous  expenditure  required 
by  our  own  exertions ;  but  the  constantly  increasing  load  of  taxesy 
^hlch  had,  alres^y,  greatly  enhanced  the  mpney-price  of  every  ar- 
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ticle,  whether  of  luxurious,  or  of  necessary  consumption,  has 
ainfortunately  survived  that  comnierce,  and  produced  (no  matter 
whether  with  or  with:>ut  the  concurrence  of  other  causes)  an 
unexampled  depreciation  of  money.  Never,  certainly,  was  the 
immediate  produce  of  human  labour  so  dear,  as  it  must  be  in  Great 
Britain,  on  the  return  of  peace ;  never  so  cheap,  as  it  is  likely  to 
become  on  the  continent.  The  effect  of  a  free  competition  of  the 
foreign  growei^of  corn  must,  under  such  circumstances,  b^  fatal 
to  the  British  farmer,  and,  consequently,  to  the  landholder.  It 
must  operate,  exactly,  as  the  free  importation  of  colonial  produce, 
from  our  conquests  m  the  West  Indies,  has  operated  on  our  own 
colonists,  until  a  continually  glutted  market  shall  occasion,  as  it 
has  done  in  our  colonies,  a  diminution  of  tillage.  Meanwhile,  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  would,  probably,  be  induced  to  adopt  the 
conduct  of  which  the  king  of  JPrussia,  in  1 800,  set  them  the  ex- 
ample, by  taxing,  to  any  convenient  amount,  the  export  of  a  ne- 
cessary article  of  which  we  should  have  rendered  the  cultivation,  at 
home,  utterly  impracticable. 

Since,  therefore,  it  appears,  on  th^  one  hand,  that  the  present 
mode  of  limiting  the  competition  of  the  foreign  grower  is  most  in- 
jurious ;  and,  on  the  other^  that  a  free  trade,  without  which  our 
subsistence  would  be  insecure,  cannot  be  unconditionally  permit- 
ted, our  author  infers  that, 

*  The  only  object  within  the  reach  of  regulation  is,  to  counterba« 
lance  the  difference  between  the  expences  of  production  in  this  coun- 
tBy,  and  in  the  other  growing  countries.  The  obvious  means  of  effect- 
ing this,  would  be  by  im{>osiD«  duties,  which  should  increase  with  the 
decline  of  the  average  below  6ftj. — (pp.  193  and  194.) 

*  The  average  prices  of  the  twelve  maritime  districts  are  now  pub- 
lished weekly  in  the  Gazette,  and  it  would  therefore  be  extremely 
practicable  to  determine  the  duties  by  this  weekly  average,  and  when 
it  should  be  66*.  to  subject  foreign  wheat  sold  in  the  country,  as  at 
present,  to  a  duty  of  6rf. ;  when  it  declined  to  65*.  1*.;  64*.  l*.'6rf.; 
the  duty  increasing  6d.  for  every  shilling  which  the  average  price  de- 
clined below  668.  Should  the  average,  therefore,  decline  t»  54*. 
the  rate  mentioned  in  the  former  act,  the  foreigner,  ia  seUing  at  this 
price,  would  be  obliged  to  pay  6*.  ,6rf.  duty,  and  would  consequently 
receive  for  his  wheat  only  47*.  6d. ;  whereas,  the  English  grower 
would  receive  for  his  54*.  This  would  operate  as  a  sufficient  chpck  on 
the  foreigner,  to  prevent  him  from  precipitating  the  decline  of  the 
English  prices.  In  the  present  system,  no  medium  exists  between  an 
absolute  prohibition,  and  an  unlimited  competition ;  and  which  com- 
petition extends  not  only  to  the  reduction  of  our  prices,  when  they 
are  low,  but  to  the  enhancement  of  them  when  they  are  high.* — 
<pp.  247  and  248.) 

To  this  project,  however,  it  is  easy  to  suggest  one  important 

objection. 
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objection,  which  is,  that  a  designation  of  a  fixed  money  price,  as 
the  point  at  which  the  scale  of  graduated  duties  shall  commence, 
must  be  subject  to  the  same  inconvenience  as  the  former  attempts 
to  fix  an  importation  price.  The  progressive  depreciation  of 
money  must,,  as  we  have  already  observed,  necessitate  a  frequent 
alteration  iu  the  most  essential  enactment  of  a  law,  which  was 
intended  to  be  permanent  and  immutable. 

This  difiiculty  appears  to  have  escaped  ihe  attention  of  the  lasl 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Conmions ;  but  it  is  obviated  in  the 
subsequent  Resolutions  brought  forward  by  their  chairman 
"Sir  John  Parnell.  The  seventh  of  these  Resolutions  directs, 
that  the  importation  of  foreign  com  shall  always  be  permitted, 
though  always  subject  to  a  duty,  which,  when  at  the  minimum, 
shall  be  one  shilling  for  each  quarter  of  com;  and  that  this 
minimum  shall  take  place  whenever  the  gazette  prices  of  com 
throughout  the  united  kingdom,  shall  exceed  the  medium  price  of 
the  preceding  twenty  years  in  Great  Britain  and  Wales,  augmented 
by  onejifth.  It  is  apparently  assumed  that  this  rule,  if  it  fumish 
an  equitable  assessment  of  the  duty  at  the  present  moment,  will 
always  continue  to  do  so,  by  accommodating  itself  to  all  the 
fluctuations  of  the  market ;  and  that  it  will  consequently  render 
unnecessary  any  future  intervention  of  legislative  authority;  but  we 
apprehend  that  the  obscure  and  complicated  mode  of  expressing 
the  formula  is  likely  to  awaken  distrust,  and  that  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  constmcted  will  not  be  admitted  without  much  oppo- 
sition. 

The  intended  operation  of  the  rule,  'we  are  told  is,  that  sup- 
posing the  average  market  price  of  wheat,  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber of  the  present  year,  to  be  as  high  as  955.  wheat  shall  be 
imported  at  the  low  duty  of  one  shilling;  but  that,  below  this, 
every  diminution  of  price,  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  augmenta- 
tion of  duty,  shilling  for  shilling,  on  importation.  Now  it  is 
perfectly  credible  that  Q5$.  may  be,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
lowest  price  at  which  the  British  farmer  can,  without  loss,  engage 
in  a  free  competition  with  the  foreign  grower ;  and,  it  is  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  medium  price  of  wheat  in  our  markets,  on  an  average 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  has  fallen  short  of  95s.  by  about  one  fifth: 
but  the  natural  inference  from  these  premises  seems  to  be,  that  the 
^interval  of  twenty  years  is  ill  chosen. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  recurring  to  some  average  is  that, 
whereas  the  market  price  of  any  article,  on  any  day,  expresses  the 
actual  compromise  agreed  to  by  the  buyers  and  sellers  on  that  day, 
the  mean  of  all  the  market  prices  during  a  year,  or  a  term  of  years, 
is  likely  to  aflford  a  fair  compromise  between  the  same  parties, 
duriug  a  similar  term;  supposii^  the  circumstances  which  affect 
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Ae  demand  and  supplj  to  continue  ako  similar.  This  Ii^  con- 
sideration plainly  requiresi  tbat  the  duration  of  the  term  ishould  not 
be  indefinitely  extended;  but,  if  it  were  asked  what  precbe  limits 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  it,  tlie  most  obvious  answer  woula  be  a 
reference  to  usual  custom.  In  leases  of  land,  the  term  which  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  reconcile,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
interests  of  the  landlord  and  tenant,  has  been  seven  years ;  and,  as 
the  rent  of  land  depends  on  the  estimated  value  and  quantity  of  thd 
com  which  it  produces,  on  an  average  of  prices  and  seasons,  die 
plain  rule  of  analogy  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  same  term, 
for  the  purpose  of  deducing  from  it  an  average  price  intended  to 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  This  would  be  very  nearly 
effected,  by  the  average  of  the  last  seven  ycai^s,  as  stated  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee. 

To  this  moc^e  of  settling  the  price  which  shall  determine  at  all 
times  the  minimum  of  duty,  there  is  but  one  intelligible  objection. 
It  is  notorious  that  during  the  last  seven  years,  various  causes  have 
conspired  to  advance  the  price  of  grain ;  that  the  meditrm  price  of 
wheat  on  an  average  of  1810,  11,  and  12,  was  1085.  4cf.  whereas 
that  of  the  four  preceding  years  was  only  8 1 5.  6(f.;  and  con- 
sequently that  all  the  future  averages,  being  affected  by  thef  proper- 
ties of  the  first,  must  necessarily  rise  far  beyond  the  limit  originally 
intended  by  the  legislature.  The  practical  inconvenience  of  these 
successive  augments  would,  indeed,  become  utterly  intolerable  in 
the  course  of  the  long  period  recommended  in  the  Resolutions;  and, 
though  much  diminished  by  the  abridgment  of  the  term,  would 
still  be  too  great  to  be  overlooked.  A  very  abundant  harvest  may, 
certainly,  reduce  the  market  price  of  wheat  a  good  deal  below  the 
price  of  least  duty;  but  in  general,  these  two  prices  may  be 
ei(»ected  to  coincide  very  nearly,  because  good  aiiJ  bad  seasons 
will  counterfialance  eacb  other;  and  the  fluctuations  hitherto  occa- 
jnoifted  by  the  unequal  competition  between  the  foreign  and  the 
home  grower  will  be  limited,  in  future,  by  the  counteraction  of 
the  duty.  Now,  supposing  this  to  take  place,  and  the  minimum 
dkity  to  be  first  deduced  from  the  average  price  of  the  seven  years 
enc^g  with  1819,  viz.  9^5.  id.\  the  successive  similar  averages 
vroiild  be  95s.  Srf.— 98s.  5d.— lOls.  £rf.— 102s.— lOls.  4rf.— 
lOSs.  4d^  Sic.  after  wdich  the  variations  would  be  trifling.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remedying  this  inconvenience  would  be  to  enact 
that  th^  price  of  least  duty,  being  once  settled  from  the  medium 
nfarket  price  of  some  preceding  period^  should  continue  unaltered 
till  the  expiration  of  a  similar  period ;  after  which  the  mode  of 
deriving  it  Mmually  from  successive  terms  of  years  mi^t  be  finally 
ootaiMisueu. 

We  jki^e  hitherto  assumed  that  th«  point,  at  which  it  b  proposed 
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Aat  the  graduated  scale  of  duties  on  importec}  foreign  com  shaH 
commeucfcy  has  been  chosen  after  an  impartial  consideration  of  ti^e 
iBteiests  of  the  growers  ai|d  consumers  of  com  ^t  die  presept  mo* 
ment;  or,  at  least,  dmt  this  point  cannot  fail  to  h^  &irl^  setded 
during  a  parliamentary  discussion  of  the  Resolutions :  and  we  there- 
fore confine  our  ol^ecdon  to  that  single  enactment,  which  in^qst 
entail  on  us  an  indemiite  augmentation  of  th^  low  duty  price,  no^- 
.withstanding  the  probable  return  of  peace  at  no  distant  p^riod^  and 
the  consequent  renewal  of  our  commercial  relations  with  eveiy  part 
of  Europe.  By  the  removal  of  thi^  defect  in  a  system  >yhich  is  in 
all  other  respects  equally  wise  and  liberal,  every  ground  of  opposi- 
tion will,  we  think^  be  done  away. 

We  are  perlFectly  aware  thaf  the  select  committee  on  ti^e  CQva 
trade  have  declared  th«r  opinion  that  *  if  the  regulating  price  for 
allowing  importation  be  made  a  very  high  one^  it  is  the  best  possi- 
ble protection  die  grower  can  have ;'  but  to  this  opinion  we  cannot- 
assent,  because  we  conceive  that  the  protectio/i  of  the  grower  is 
derived  solely  from  the  duty,  in  consequence  of  which  die  foreigner 
cannot,  in  any  state  of  die  market,  come  into  competition  wiA  him 
upon  perfectly  equal  terms ;  and  diat  the  degree  of  protection  wiH^ 
consequently,  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  minin^um 
duty.  But  the  price  at  whitih  this  takes  place  will  become  die  stand- 
ard, die  measure,  of  what  may  be  called  the  natural  price  of  corn ;  a 
standard  annually  corrected  by  a  reference  to  the  mean  prices  of 
some  average  of  years.  -  To  7nake  this  very  high  would  be,  not  to 
prole^t  the  grower,  bWt  to  give  him  a  vety  undue  and  ^hort-liv^tl 
profit,  by  depreciating  all  the  articles  in  which  he  receives  an  e,(mi- 
valeot  foi*  his  produce.  Thife  advantage  oyer  the  consumer  havms; 
ceased,  as  it  must  shortly  do,  the  farmer  would  find  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  exporting  with  profit,  and  the  necessity  of  opposing  further 
obstacles  to  importation,  werci  not  a  littie  enhanced  by  the  increased 
excess  of  our  standard  compared  with  that  of  other  countries. 

Leaviiig  the  further  discussion  of  this  tppiq  to  wiser  heads  than 
our  owij,  we  will  now  conclude'our  article  with  a  fpw  repiarks  on 
the  geti^ral  subject  of  subsistence  and  population. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  about  one  quarter  of  wheat, 
convertiWe'into  abdut  48(Hbs.  of  bread*,  \i  sufficient  for  the  annual 
sustenance  of  an  indiviclual,  on  ai^  aVer^ge  of  ^11  ages.  If  this  were 
true,  it  would  evidently  be  easy  to  ascertain^  ii^  apy  country  of 
which  the  extent  and  poptilation  were  aqcurately  kpown,  the  aver- 
age annual  consumption  and  reproductl<rii  of  food,  to  estimatie  the 
degree  of  comfott  erijoyed  by  the  inhabitapts  of  such.couritt^^,  ^c. 
But  the  number  and  ^JEinety  of  articles  really  employed  for  the, pur- 
pose of  food  are  so  great  as  to  throw  considerable  doubts  on  the 
trudi  of  this  apptdxi'tnaition,  and  it  is  perhaps  imfpossible  to  furnish 
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mny  which  shall  be  free  from  considerable  error;  yiUit  may  be  of 
some  advantage  to  know  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  else- 
where to  solve  this  intricate  problem,  and  we  shall  therefore  here 
state  the  supposed  proportion  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  con- 
sumed in  the  French  metrepolis  about  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
as  tolerably  applicable  to  Great  Britain. 

Tlie  data  for  such  a  calculation  were  very  numerous  in  Prance, 
where  every  province  has  been  accurately  surveyed,  the  population 
of  every  district  regularly  registered,  and  the  consumption  of  the^ 
towns  minutely  ascertahied,  by  means  of  the  entrance  duty  col- 
lected at  the  gates.  The  calculators,  ampngst  whom  were  Lavoi- 
sier and  La  Grange,  were  men  of  undoubted  science^  and^  the  result 
of  their  labours  is,  that  the  annual  food  of  each  inhabitant,  as 
deduced  from  the  population  of  Paris,  amounts  to  642  Flench 
pounds,  (693  English,)  of  which  the  vegetable  food,  including  corn, 
potatoes,  fruit,  and  garden  esculents  of  all  sorts,  forms  435lbs, 
(4()1J  lijnglish^)  and  the  animal  food,  comprehending  meat,  iish, 
butter,  eggs,  cheese,  &c.  207lbs.  (224  English.)  Now,  if  it  be 
considered  that  the  extent  of  pasture  land  in  Great  Britain  is,  at 
\easij  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  wheat  land;  that  this  pasture  is, 
from  the  moisture  of  our  climate,  remarkably  fertile,  and  that  our 
insular  situation  must  supply  us  with  a  much  larger  portion  of  fish 
than  our  French  neighbours  can  easily  attain,  it  may  reasonably  be 
presumed  that  the  estimate  which  allots  a  quarter  of  wheat  to  the 
subsistence  of  each  person,  probably  exaggerates,  by  about  one- 
thirdj  the  real  consumption  of  grain  in  this  country,  and  reduces,  in 
ihc  i^atpe  degree,  the  amount  of  our  whole  annual  sustenance. 

This  proportion  will,  of  course,  vary  in  different  districts,  in 
different  classes,  and  in  different  seasons ;  but,  in  general,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  the  ratio  of  the  more  nutiitious  to 
the  less  valuable  species  of  food,  is  still  increasing  in  the  general 
consumption ;  that  wheat  continues  to  supplant  the  inferior  sorts 
of  grain,  and  that  the  comforts  of  the  poor  are  more  widely  dif- 
fused. Of  wheat,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  accuracy 
llie  annual  produce,  but  the  inference  may  be  indirectly  proyed  by 
the  augmented  consumption  of  the  food  afforded  to  us  by  our 
colonial  agriculture.  On  an  average  of  ten  years,  ending  \n  1801, 
the  mean  annual  consumption  of  sugar  was  between  177  and  17B 
ID  ill  ions  of  pounds,  which,  divided  by  the  amount  of  the  popula- 
tion, (10,942,646)  gives  l6lbs,  as  the  consumption  of  each  indi- 
vidual in  Great  Britain.  By  a  similar  calculation  on  the  next  ten 
vears,  we  find  the  consumption  augmented  to  between  19  and 
SOlbs,  for  each  person,  the  annual  average  being  240,800,000lbs., 
and  the  population  12,^^52,144.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  distil- 
ieriea,  and  of  the  export  to  Ireland ;  and  as  it  appears  from  ex- 
periment, 
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periment^  that  a  hundred  weight  of  sugar  is  equals  in  point  of  hu<^ 
triment,  to  a  quarter  of  barley,  or  i^  pf  a  quarter  of  wheat,  it  seems'^ 
to  follow  that  the  coarser  kinds  of  graio,  formerly  in  -general  use 
for  the  manufacture  of  bread,  are  daily  giving  way  to  more  pak^ 
table  articles  of  n«triment. 

With  regard  to  aninud  food,  the  abundance  of  which  has  been 
at  all  times  the  pecdiiar  boast  of  the  B|  iti^ih  islanda,  we  know,  by 
the  direct  evidence  of  the  markets  in.  the  nietropolis,  <  that  the: 
quantity  consumed  is  regularly  increasing.  This,  indeed,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  beefi  considered  by  many  writers  as  a  proof  that 
our  tillage  has  not  improv€4  in  a  degree  at  all  proportionate  to 
our  pasture  lands  ;  but  in  truth  it  id  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the 
modem  husbandry,  that  the  quantity  of  winter  and  summer  pro* 
vender  for  cattle,  yielded  by  the  plough,  greatly  exc^ds  the  an- 
nual produce  of  grass  and  hay  from  the  same  qu^ntUy  of  land.  If,, 
however,  this  were  not  notoriously  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
our  fislicries  might,  for  centuries  to  come,  eft'ectually  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  our  agriculture.  There  are,  i^ideed,  no  bounds  to  r 
the  possible  accumulation  of  animal  food ;  and  its  efGciency  as  a 
resource,  in  the  failure  of  other  nutriment,  is  only  limited  by  its , 
very  perishable  nature ;  an  inconvenience,  however,  very  easily  re- 
medied, so  that  we  may  perhaps  be  justtified  in  expressing  our 
belief,  that  if  the  proposed  imposition  of  a  duty,  on  foreign  grain 
were  accompanied  by  a  repeal  of  the  tax  on  salt,  the  growing  po- 
pulation of  these  islands  might  be  supported,  for  centiuies  to^ 
come,  in  the  enjoyment, of  increasing  abundance. 


\  ■  ; 

Art.  VIII*  A  Journey  through  Albania,  and  oi/^r  Provinces^ 
of  Turkey,  in  Europe  (tnd  Asia,  to  Constantinople,  durnng'the 
years  1809  «»rf  1810.  By  J.  C.  Hobhouse.  Cawthoin.  1813*» 
pp.  1152. 

A  FTER  the  complaints,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
-^  hear,  of  the  indolence  qt  our  travelled  countrymen  in.  com- 
municating their  observations  to  the  world,  and  their  unwillingness 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  censure  of  our  literary  tribunals,  we 
b^iu  to  think  it  not  a  little  probable,  that  the  current  of  opinion 
M'iil  shortly  set  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  the  dread  of  repletion 
succeed  to  the  sufferings  of  a  spare  diet.  The  last  and  present, 
year  have  been  abundant,  at  least,  in  accounts  of  the  countries  bor- 
dering upon  the  Mediterranean;  and  some  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  stock  of  original  information.  On  many  points,  indeed, 
much  novelty  is  not  to  be  expected.     It  would  not,  for  instance,  be, 
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very  easy  tomake  ^povcries  respect^  the  Turks^  «  fleece  ^fhose 
general  character  and  external  appeajrance  might  tue  as  cerreHiy 
taken  fiem  the  earliest,  as  from  the  latest  writers.     We  4q  not^ 
indeed)  mean  to  say,  that  the  Turks  wiU  be  fouad  existiiig,  in  the 
present  day,  in  the  exact  state  described  by  Busbequkis ;  but  we 
believe  that  the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  witi  lie  foand  to 
h^ve  been  chiefly  political,  and  that  in  the  gradual  decay  of  their  em* 
pire,  their  individusd  character  has  remained  unaltered.     Their 
manner  of  livii^  has  varied  but  little,  and  that  litde  has  been  ia 
general  for  the  worse.     Their  baths  are  less  magnificent,  Aeir 
houses  more  mean,  their  intercourse,  with  strangers  less  free,  their 
story-tellers  less  entertaiaing  ;  they  no  longer  allow  the  infidels  to 
reside  in  the  city  of  Faith,  and  carefully  exclude  them  from  tiiefemale 
slave*niarket.     Yet  the  vivacity  of  a  recent  description  may  give 
charms  to  the  recital  of  what  was^ before  known ;  and  the  scepticism 
of  the  modem  may  induce  him  to  search  more  closely  into  the 
evidence  of  some  stories,  which  have  enjoyed  a  prescriptive  character 
for  truth,  though  originally,  periiaps,  the  invention  of  some  tidkative 
dragoman.    Besides  all  this,  we  like  to  be  assured  of  the  fact,  thoo^ 
nothing  more  be  gained  by  it,  that  the  distant  world  is  st^l  going 
on  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago;  that  the  'Bosphorus  of  Thrace,  in 
spite  of  die  reveries  of  politicians,  and  the  prophecies  of  divmes, 
is  still  inhabited  by  men  in  green  and  white  turbans,  and  that  die 
Dardanelles,  though". not  impervious  durmg  war  to  a  Brkbh  fleet, 
are  since  the  peace  hermetically  sealed  against  every  stranger, 
without  the  special  permission  of  the  Grand  Signor  himself.     We 
like  also  to  be  informed,  for  we  all  love  to  speculate,  as  to  the 
probability  of  a  change  in  the  situation  of  the  Greeks;  we  anxiously 
catch  at  the  idea,  we  were  about  to  say  of  the  renovation  of  such  a 
people,  but  at  all  events,  fU  the  prospect  of  a  restoration  of  their, 
country,  if  not  to  independence,  at  least  to  <]tuiet  and  prosperity. 
In  the  same  course  of  feeling  we  cannot  be  inafferenit  to  tbjs  pos- 
sible fate  of  that  lesser  Asia,  which  contained,  in  the  period  of 
its  glory,  so  many  trophies  of  art  and  learning,  and  which   still 
presents  to  the  enraptured  view,  a  country  rivalled  only  by  that 
garden  formed  by  the  sovereign  Planter, 

*  when  he  fram'd 
All  things  for  ni^^n's  deligJitfMl  use/ 

Lastly,  the  hopes  of  finding  fresh  specimens  of  ancient  art 
rescued  from  the  destruction  that  awaits  Aem  in  the  JancJ  of  bar- 
barism and  ignorance,  or  new  positions  asc<ertained  or  established 
in  ancient  geography,  afford  additional  motives  to  the  reader,  and 
give  a  liberal  interest  tp  the  descriptions  of  the  latest  traveller. 

Upon  all  these  points,  both  the  general  reader  and  the  scholar 
may  look  for  no  small  portion  of  information  and  amusement,  from 

the 
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the  present  volume.    It  is  written  in  a  style  entirely  free  from 
pedantry,  but  erring  on  the  side  of  ease;  and  from  the  dread  of 
falling  into  the  poised  sentences  and  ten  syllabled  words  of  later 
writers^  sometimes  sinking  below  what  the  epistolary  form  of  th^ 
composition  might  be  thought  to  justify.     It  is  eminently  succ^^« 
fttl  in  the  description  of  natural  scenery,  of  which  we  would 
willingly  produce  not  a  few  specimens ;  but  the  contents  of  the 
book  are  so  multifarious  that  we  must  confine  our  remarks  to  a 
part  of  it,  referring  to  the  work  itself  for  the  confirmation  of 
cor  judgment  on  its  excellencies  and  defects.    Among  the  latter 
we  reckon  a  want   of   condensation  and  arrangement,   which, 
diough  common  to'  travellers  in  general,  we  must  not  overlook, 
when   the  main  excuse  for  it  is,   that,  except  the  account  of 
Albania,  *  the  journey   was  sent  page  by   page  to    the  press, 
and  not  previously  collected  in   one  entire  manuscript  volume, 
10  as  to  enable  the  author  to  revise  and  polish  the  whole  work  by  a 
€(^ation  and  comparison  of  the  several  parts.'     As  critics  we 
must  protest  against  this  excuse ;  because,  however  justly  it  may  be 
urged  by  an  author  who  \vrites  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,^ 
because  his  dinner,  perhaps,  depends  upon  th*  printing  of  the  next 
sheet,  it  is  wholly  inadmissible  in  a  work  of  considerable  research, 
containing  references  to  a  variety  of  other  works,  and  which,  as  far 
at  least  as  we  are  informed,  there  existed  ho  absolute  or  impe- 
rious necessity  for  publishing  in  April,  May,  or  June,  1813,  rather 
than  in  the  same  months  of  &e  year  following.   We  suspect,  indeed, 
that  the  work  grew  and  assumed  a  new  form  under  the  hands  of  the 
builder ;  that  what  was  originally  intended  for  an  account  of  AI-' 
bania,  has  been  added  to  it  till  it  reached  its  present  bulk,  as  a 
gentleman's  house  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  architect,  from  a  plain^ 
cottage  in  the  estimate,  becomes,  in  the  execution,  a  chateau,  or  a 
palace.     We  mention  this,  not  as  a  discouragement  to  those  who  are 
mclined  to  read  th^  work,  but  in  die  hope  that,  in  a  future  edition, 
the  author  himself  will  take  the  pains  of  reducing  his  materials  a 
Kttle  more  into  order ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  an  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  him  of  so  doing,  while  he  yet  retains  much  of  the 
freshness  of  his  recollection,  and  the  distinctness  of  his  conceptions 
with  regard  to  the  countries  through  which  he  passed. 

As  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  the  complete  analysis  of  a  woHc 
of  this  extent  in  the  compass  of  an  article,  we  shall  lay  before  our 
readers,  what  appears  to  us  upon  the  whole  most  interesting  and 
novel;  and  under  this  head,  the  account  of  Albania  undoubtedly 
claims  the  first  place. 

Of  this  country,  which  stretches  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
from  the  gulf  of  Arta,  in  the  SQP  of  latitude,  to  the  ancient  Vene- 
tian provinces  in  the  42%  and  about  a  degree  further  to  the  north 
VOI-.  X.  NO.  XIX.  M  -        within 
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ivltbin  landy  but  no  where  exceeding  eighty  miles  in  breadth,  Mr. 
Hobhouse's  is   the  first  detailed  account  presented  to   English 
readers.     Some  information  upon  the  subject  has  been  before 
given  to  the  readers  of  French,  by  Dr.  Pouqueville,  a  physician 
attached  to  the  expedition  against  Egypt  under  Buonaparte,  who 
appended  to  his  account  of  the  Morea,  the  substance  of  the  narra- 
tive of  two  French  officers,  detained  for  some  time  in  Albania, 
during  the  war  between  France  and  Turk^,  m  1798.     From  this 
Mr.  Hobhouse  professes  to  have  taken,  wuhout  scruple,  whatever 
he  found .  agreeing  with  his  own  observations  or  inquiries.    The 
union  of  the  two  accounts,  however,  though  probably  sufficiently 
full  as  to  the  manmers  and  character  of  the  people,  leaves  mudi 
to  be  supplied  as  to  the  topography  and  political  Importance 
of.  the  country  ;  neither  Mr.  Hobhouse*s  observations,  nor  those 
of  the  persons  from  whom    he    derived   assistance,  extending 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  or  minuteness,  beyond  that  part 
•of  the  country  under  the  dominion  or  influence  of  Ali  Pashaw. 
Ali's   power,    except,  perhaps,  partially  in   Ocrida,-  has   never 
extended  northward,  beyond  the  41°  of  lat.  and  in  the  part  of 
Albania,  south  of  that  line,  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to.  make 
himself  master  of  the   Pashalik  of  Vallona,  nor  to  reduce  to 
entire  subjection  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cliimaeriot  mountains ;  who, 
though  at  peace  with  him,  and  acknowledging  him  a&  their  Lord, 
live  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare  with  one  another,  village  against 
village,  and  district  against  district,  with  an  independence  truly 
feudal.     The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  more  peaceable  district 
of  Philathi,  to  the  south  and  south  ea§t  of  Butrinto.     These,  with 
the  small  town  of  Parga,  opposite  Corfu,  in  the  possession  of  the 
French,  all  lying  upon  the  coast,  are  no  small  obstacles  to  the 
advancement  of  Ali's  power,  by  limiting  in  a  great  degree  his 
communication  with  the  Adriatic,  and  are  therefore  of  importance  to 
be  remembered  in  our  estimate  of  his  influence  and  resources. 

The  general  face  of  the  country,  diversified  throughout  with  all 
the  variety  of  extended  plains  and  lofty  mountains,  and  abounding 
in  consequence  with  romantic  scenery,  must  be  already  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  Childe  Harolde ;  the  noble  author  of  winch 
was  Mr.  Hobhouse's  companion  throughout  his  travels.  But  that 
pictur^que  beauty,  which  so  strongly  recommends  it  to  the  notice 
both  of  the  painter  and  the  poet,  is  not  its  only  praise.  Though 
mountainous  and  wild,  it  readily  yields  itself  to  the  wishes  of  the 
cultivator,  and  repays  his  toil  with  abundance,  not  6nly  of  the 
necessaries,  but  of  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  While  the  hills 
produce  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  dwarf  oak  of  Vallona,  the 
noble  plains,  of  which  they  are  the  boundaries,  display  the  varied 
fertility  of  the  soil,  in  rich/harvests  of  com,  rice,  tobacco^  maize, 

&c. 
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&c.  while  they  maintairi  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  herds 

of  cattle  and  horses,  as  well  as  abundance  of  pigs  and  poultry. 
The  best  snuff  in  Turkey  is  made  from  the  tobacco  raised  near  DeU 
vinaki,  in  Upper  Albania;  and  the  gardens  of  loannina  are  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  the  otto  of  roses,  manufactured  from 
them.  Add  to  these  the  timber  which  descends  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  which  before  the  war  supplied  the  dock-yards  of  Mar- 
seilles and  Toulon,  and  we  shall  readily  believe,  that  the  natural 
productions  of  the  country  would  be  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
sustain  a  valuable  commerce,  though  from  its  situation  it  derives 
stiJJ  ftirther  advantages  from  the  transit  of  goods  and  merchandise 
through  it.  It  is  from  the  great  fair  held  annually  at  loannina, 
that  all  the  richer  Turks  and  Greeks,  not  only  of  Albania,  but  of 
great  part  of  the  Morea  and  Roumelia,  supply  themselves  with 
loose  robes  and  pelisses  for  their  winter  dresses,  the  manufacture 
of  I'rance  and  Germany.  It  is  from  hence  that  the  spun  cottons 
of  Triccala  are  distributed  through  the  other  parts  of  Turkey,  and 
in  part  forwarded  by  land  carriage  to  Germany ;  and  it  is  here  that 
are  collected  the  annual  droves  of  live  stock  and  horses,  the  former 
for  the  supply  of  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  sea^,  the 
latter  for  dispersion  in  the  different  districts  of  the  country  itself. 

Of  the  city  of  loannina,  the  capital  of  Ali's  dominions,  little  has, 
till  of  late  years,  been  noticed  but  its  existence.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
inserted  in  our  maps,  and  the  few  who  have  given  any  attention  to 
Romaic  literature,  may  have  observed  its  name  in  the  title-page  of 
some  of  their  books ;  but  of  the  city  all  that  seems  to  have  been 
known  or  suspected,  was,  that  it  was  situated  in  the  country  of  the 
most  warlike  and  barbarous  nation  of  European  Turkey. .  Yet  if 
we  are  to  credit  the  relations  of  those  who  have  lately  visited  it,  it 
is,  both  from  its  romantic  situation  and  the  importance  of  the 
transactions  carried  on  in  it,  very  worthy  of  our  regard ;  and  if,  as 
they  assert,  the  Romaic  muses  have  chosen  loannina  for  their  most 
favoured  dwelling,  we  must  allow  from  the  following  description, 
that  the  site  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  their  preference. 

.  *  Imagine  to  yourself  a  large  sheet  of  water  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  in 
length,  and  at  least  three  miles  in  breadth,  enclosed  on  one  side  by 
green  plains,  an  extensive  city,  and  a  long  succession  of  groves  and 
gardens,  and  on  the  other,  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  that  rise 
almost  abruptly  from  its  banks.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  lake  of 
loannina  and  its  surrounding  scenery/ — p:  59. 

— : — *  The  city  stands  on  the  western  banks  of  the  lake,  at  about  two 
miles  frona  its  northern  extremity.  In  its  utmost  length  it  may  be, 
perhaps,  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  in  breadth,  though  in  some  places  it 
is  much  narrower,  nearly  a  mile.  Immediately  near  the  lake  it  stands 
on  a  flat,  but  the  north  and  north  western  parts  of  it  are  built  on  slopes 
of  rising    and  uneven  ground.    A   triangular  peninsula  juts  into  the 

m"2  lake, 
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lake,  and  contains  the  residence  of  the  Pashaw,  being  defended  hy  a 
Tortification  and  a  tower  at  each  angle.  The  entrance  to  this  fortress  is 
over  a  drawbridge.  There  is  one  street  which  runs  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  town,  and  another  that  cuts  it  at  right  angles,  exteading 
to  the  fortress.    These  arc  the  principal  streets. 

^  The  houses  are  many  of  them  large  and  well-built,  containing  a 
•court-yard,  and  having  warehouses  or  stables  on  the  ground,  with  an 
open  ^lery,  and  the  apartments  of  the  family  above.  A  flight  of 
vrooden  steps  under  cover  of  ^he  pent  of  the  gallery,  connects  the 
«under  and  upper  part  of  the  houses.  Though  they  have  but  a  gloomy 
appearance  from  the  street,  having  the  windows  very  small,  and  latticed 
with  cross  bars  of  wood,  and  prt;senting  the  inhospitable  shew  of  large 
folding  doors,  big  enough  to  sidmit  the  horses  and  cattle  of  the  familyi 
but  never  left  open,  yet  the  yard»  which  is  often  furnished  with  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  and  in  the  best  bouses  cpmmunicates  with  a  garden, 
makes  them  very  lively  from  within,  and  the  galleries  are  sufficiently 
extensive  to  allow  a  scope  for  walking  in  rainy  weather. 

'  The  bazar,  or  principal  street,  inhabited  by  tradesmen,  has  a  showy 
appearance.  The  bizestein,  or  covered  bazar,  is  of  considerable  sise, 
and  would  put  you  in  mind  of  Exeter  'Change. 

^  Besides  the  palace  in  the  fortress,  and  the  two  allotted  to  the  sons 
of  Ali,  there  is  another  summer  residence  of  the  vizir's,  in  the  suburbs, 
at  the  north  west  end  of  the  town.  It  is  built  in  the  midst  of  a  garden 
in  a  wild  and  tangled  state,  when  we  saw  it,  but  abounding  in  eveiy 
kind  of  fruit  trees  that  flourishes  in  this  favoured  climate — the  orange^ 
the  lemon,  the  fig,  and  the  pomegranate.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  pavi- 
lion, and  has  one  large  saloon  (I  think  an  octagon),  with  small  latticed 
apartments  on  every  side.  The  floor  is  of  marble,  and  m  the  middle  of 
it  there  is  a  fountoin,  containing  a  pretty  models  also  in  marble,  of 
a  fortress,  mounted  with  ^mall  brass  cannon,  whi<?h,  at  a  signal,  spottt 
forth  jets  of  water,  accompanied  by  a  small  organ  in  a  recess,  playing 
some  Italian  tunes.  The  small  rooms  are  furnished  with  sofas  of 
figured  silk,  and  the  lattices  of  the  windows,  as  well  the  cornices,  are 
gilt,  highly  polished.  The  shade  of  an  olive  grove  protects  the  pavilion 
from  the  sun,  and  it  is  to  this  retreat<that  the  vizir  withdraws  during 
the  heats  of  summer,  with  the  most  favoured  ladies  of  his  harem,  and 
indulged  in  the  enjoyment  of  whatever  accomplishments  these  feir 
ones  can  display  for  his  gratification.' — pp.  68,  69. 

Beyond  the  pavilion,  there  are  gardens  belonging  tor  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  loannina,  and  as  most  of  these  have  summer- 
houses  they  contribute  much  to  the  apparent  extent  of  the  city,  of 
which  they  seem  to  form  a  part.  It  might  be  expected  from  the 
above  description  to  contain  a  very  large  population.  Every 
estimate  upon  this  point  must  however  be  conjectural,  neither 
Mahometan  nor  Christian  keeping  any  register.  It  was  variously 
stated  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  some  computing  the  number  of  houses 
at  8000,  others  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  at  not  more  than 
35,000.    lliis  he  considers  the  lowest  possible  computation.    We 

perceive 
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perceive  that  Pouqueville  (p.  42)  raises  the  number  '  au*dessus  de 
quarante  mille/  and  36,000  is  the  number  assigned  in  the  table 
annexed  to  Palma's  map,  one  of  the  best  authorities  with  regard  to 
the  greater  part  of  European  Turkey. 

The  exact  extent  of  the  commercial  dealings  of  loannina  Mr. 
Hobhouse  was  unable  to  learn.  They  must,  however,  be  consi- 
derable if  it  be  true,  that  the  vizir  derives  from  them  a  revenue  of 
£50,000  piasters ;  and  this  without  ruining  the  merchant  or  giving 
any  great  check  to  the  comforts  and  expensive  style  of  living,  in 
which,  by  all  accounts,  the  traders  of  loannina  fair  exceed  those  of 
the  other  cities  of  Greece.     Many  of  these  have  passed 

'  three  or  four  years  in  the  merchant  houses  of  Trieste,  Genoa,  Leg- 
horn, Venice,  and  Vienna,  which  in  addition  to  the  education  they  can 
rtceive  in  the  schools  of  their  own  city,  where  they  may  learn  French 
and  Italian,  gives  them  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  most  diffused  mo- 
dem languages,  and  adds  much  to  the  ease  and  urbanity  of  their  ad- 
dress. They  have,  indeed,  introduced  as  much  as  they  dare  of  the  man- 
ners of  Christendom,  and  once  aspired  for  a  moment  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  theatre  for  the  performance  of  Italian  operas.' , 

Of  the  advantages  of  this  intercourse  with  strangers  Ali  is  fiilly 
sensible,  and  encourages  the  temporary  emigrations  of  his  subjects, 
though  as  a  security  for  their  return  he  generally  retains  a  part  of 
their  family ;  and  diough  his  fears  of  their  escaping  from  him  alto- 
gether, make  him  watchful  of  their  conduct  even  when  at  home. 
Though  be  considers  loannina  as  one  of  his  '  good  cities,'  the 
wealthy  merchants  are  not  indulged  with  a  ride  into  the  cotmtrj 
Without  a  notification  of  their  purpose.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised 
Aiat  a  man,  generally  enlightened  upon  subjects  connected  with  his 
own  interest,  and  very  superior  to  all  around  him  from  A\4iom 
he  could  take  example,  should  occasionally  mistake  that  interest, 
when  we  reflect  how  little  progress  the  science  of  politics  has  yet 
made  among  the  most  favoured  nations,  and  how  many  prejudices 
remain  to  be  overcome  even  in  our  own.  Though  the  main-spring 
of  his  actions  be  avarice,  and  the  methods  of  his  government  harsh 
and  oppressive,  yet  the  regularity  of  the  oppression,  and  the  stabi- 
lity of  bis  government  have  given  many  advantages  to  those,  who 
are  apparently  more  immediately  under  its  influence.  The  mer- 
chant of  loannina  knows  that  what  is  left  him  by  the  vizir,  is  in  no 
danger  of  being  taken  by  some  subordinate  agent ;  nor  does  he  live 
in  the  constant  dread  of  that  change  of  governors,  which,  as  each 
must  be  conciliated  by  new  presents,  or  enriched  by  fresh  extor- 
tions, is  one  great  source  of  the  misery  of  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  indiflerence  too  of  Ali  upon  points  in  which  his  avarice 
is  not  awakened,  leaves  them  pretty  much  at  4iberty  in  their  general 
conduct.    While  he  feels  himself  secure  from  all  outward  danger^ 
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he  seems  to  have  overcome  the  dread  which  torments  the  Xudt5  of 
Asia  and  the  capital,  ;at  the  advancement  of  their  subjects  either  in. 
JM'ts  or  literature.  Psallida,  the  most  .learned  inhabitant  of  the 
country,  keeps  a  school  for  a  hundred  boys,  who  are  instructed  in. 
the  French,  Italian,  Latin  and  ancient  Greek  languages ;  while 
writing  and  reading  the  Romaic  are  taught  at  another  school  to 
three  hundred  boys,  who  pay  nothing  for  their  education.  We 
would  not  be  understood  to  insinuate,  that  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  keeps  pace  with  the  advancement  of  the  nation  in  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing.  The  want  of  books  is  severely  felt, 
and  the  very  name  of  science,  or  the  *.dia  mathesis,'  is  hardly 
known. 

The  improvement  pf  the  nation  in  the  arts  of  life,  though  they, 
are  still  so  far  behind  hand,  that  there  was»  no  one  in  loannina  who 
could  mend  an  umbrella,  and  but  one  (an  Italian)  who  could 
make  a  bedstead,  naturally  begins  with  those  parts  of  Albania, 
which  verge  upon  the  more  civilized  portions  of  Greece,  or  border 
upon  the  ancient  Venetian  territories.  Hence  a  line,  which  Mr. 
Hobhouse  at  one  time  seems  to  consider  as  imaginary,  but  which 
he  afterwards  speaks  of  as  virtually. existing,  though  not  very  clearly 
defined,  divides  the  whole  country  into  Upper  and  Lower  Albania, 
or  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  Albania  Proper  jand  Improper. 
In  the  latter  the  inhabitants  are  mosdy  of  the  Greek  church,  have 
adopted  the  manners  of  the  superior  Greeks  in  the  more  improved 
parts  of  Turkey,  and  resemble  iiv  many  points  rather  their  brethren 
in  faith  than  their  brethren  in  country.  On  the  other  hand^  the 
Christians  of  the  Upper  country  agree  in  a  common  character  with 
their  Mahometan  fellow-countrymen,  and  constitute  together  with 
them  one  nation ;  the  difference  of  faith,  in  this  district  alone  of  all 
the  conquests  of  the  Turks,  producing  but  little  difference  in  the 
condition  of  the  people. 

Between  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  and  Upper  Albania  the  diffe- 
rence of  character  and  manners  is  so  great,  that  Mr.  Hobhouse 
hardly  hesitates  in  considering  them  as  distinct  races.  We  can- 
not help  dissenting  from  this  opinion,  which  we  think  results  rather 
from  a  ibrgetfulness  of  some  of  the  circumstances  which  naturally 
operate  in  changing  the  character  and  manners  of  nations,  than 
from  any  solid  reason  assigned  in  its  support.  To  us  a  general 
similarity  of  character  was  visible  among  all  the  Albanians  whom 
we  met  with  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  (for  we  had  not  the 
advantage  of  seeing  them  in  their  own  country,)  whether  natives 
of  loannina  ^id  the  south,  or  turned  out  wild  from  the  Upper 
country ;  whether  peaceably  inhabiting  the  country  as  traders,  or 
engaged  in  the  civil  or -military  service  of  the  Pashaws.  Through- 
out we  observed,  even  where  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation  might 

have 
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have  been  expected  to  produce  the  greatest  change  in  their  feelings, 
among  the  most  polished  and  the  best  instructed,  a  wildness  and  a 
nationality,  a  love  of  their  country  and  admiration  of  every  thing 
connected  with  it,  of  which  even  the  traces  are  hardly  to  be  found 
among  the  other  inhabitants  of  Turkey,  whether  Christian  or  Ma- 
hometan. We  have  seen  one  of  Veli's  physicians,  educated  in 
Italy,  and  who  had  so  far  lost  his  ardour  for  enterprise,  that  he 
dreaded  the  fatigue  of  a  peaceable  journey  with  the  vizir,  start  up 
at  the  sound  of  an  Albanian  air,  and  throwing  off  his  calpac,  join 
in  the  dance  with  an  animation  wholly  unattainable  by  a  Moreote 
Greek.  TLlie  natives  of  loannina,  whom  we  occasionally  met  with, 
invariably  spoke  with  utter  contempt  of  the  Greeks,  and  assumed 
to  themselves  no  small  consequence  as  Albanians.  It  seemed  to 
us,  that  they,  no  less  than  the  mountain  soldiery,  delighted  in  tlie 
glories  of  Ali,  and  thought  themselves  also  entitled  to  share  in  the 
praise  of  their  country's  valour.  Contrasted,  as  Mr.  Hobhouse 
beheld  them,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  difference  of  the  two  peo- 
ple aj^peared  great  and  striking,  but  we  think  that  this  may 
be  sufficiently  accounted  for,  without  the  supposition  of  a  distinct 
origin,  by  the  marked  difference  of  civilization  and  situation  in 
respect  of  their  Turkish  governors.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
progress  allowed  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  to  have  taken  place  at  loannina 
even  towards  the  manners  of  Christendom  ;  nor  can  we  conceive  it 

f)ossible  for  any  race  of  men  to  resist  the  blandishments  of  the 
ucrative  commerce  there  carried  on,  or  the  tendency  which  it  has 
to  "produce  a  great  modification  of  the  wildest  national  character. 

But  other  circumstances  have  combined  to  operate  a  gradual 
change  in  the  character  of  the  Lower  Albanian,  while  they  produced 
but  little  effect  upon  the  mountaineer.  Of  these  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
notice  the  most  remarkable ;  the  difference  of  situation  in  reference 
to  their  Turkish  masters.  At  the  conquest  of  the  country,  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  districts  nominally  em- 
braced the  religion  of  their  conquerors.  Though  it  was  to  this 
fliat  the  Tu^ks  attribute  the  peaceable  submission  to  their  sway 
which  followed,  yet  it  rendered  the  province  less  desirable jto  them 
than  their  other  possessions;  and  the  conquered  being  thus  ad- 
vanced to  a  par  with  their  conquerors,  were  not  harassed  with  the 
presence  of  the  latter,  but  remained,  with  the  exception  of  their 
change  of  faith,  in  a  state  little  varying  from  that  in  which  they  had 
before  existed.  We  have  called  theii'  change  of  faith  nominal,  be- 
cause though  the  Upper  Albanians,  according  to  circumstances, 
profess  themselves  either  Christian  or  Mahometan,  their  profession 
-of  either  religion  is  altogether  without  knowledge,  and  produces 
among  themselves  but  little  difference  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  life.    In  the  mean  time  the  inhabitant  of  the  Lower  Albania, 
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less  pliant  in  fats  religious  opinions^  and,  in  the  condition  of  a  rayab, 
presenting  a  stronger  temptation  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Turk,  was 
kept  in  awe  by  the  immediate  presence  of  his  conqueror  in  his 
towns  and  villages.  Without  the  means  of  avoiding  dr  resisting 
oppression  possessed  by  the  hardy  peasantry  of  a  mountainous 
and  difficult  country/  and  excluded  from  the  society  of  his  bar- 
barian master,  he  naturally  united  himself  more  closely  with  the 
southern  Greek  with  whom  he  agreed  in  obedience  to  the  sam* 
religious  code,  and  subjection  upon  the  sams  terms  to  the  same 
conqueror.  The  language  common  to  them  in  their  church,  and 
not  unknown  from  general  proximity  of  situation^  possessing  the 
advantage  of  communication  by  writing,  while  the  Albanian  was 
only  spoken,  became  a  new  bond  of  union ;  and  from  their  con- 
stant intercourse  with  their  fellow-subjects  rather  than  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  their  ancient  customs 
should,  in  numberless  instances,  have  given  way  to  the  manners  of 
modem  Greece. 

But  whatever  opinion  may  be  held  upon  the  nature  of  the  dis* 
tinction  observable  between  the  Albanian  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
country,  it  unquestionably  exists,  and  from  the  village  of  Delvinaki, 
about  twenty-one  hours  N.W.  of  loannina,  is  very  apparent.  Till 
the  arrival  of  our  travellers  at  that  place,  the  general  condition  and 
appearance  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  wildness 
in  the  peasantry,  who  were  universally  armed,  and  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  fabled  shepherds  of  Arcady,had  been  neaidy 
such  as  have  been  again  and  again  described  :  but  from  the 
moment  of  their  leaving  Delvinaki,  every  thing  announced  a  freer 
air,  and  a  more  populous  country ;  parties  of  travellers  on  the  road, 
villages  scattered  on  the  hills,  the  plains  every  where  cultivated, 
and  the  dress  of  the  peasants  changed  from  the  loose  brogues  of  the 
Greek  to  the  cotton  camisa  or  kilt  of  the  Albanian.  The  Albanian 
langu^e  prevailed,  and  the  tone  even  of  the  Christians  Jiecaroe 
more  elevated  and  manly.  Stopping  for  the  night  at  a  village  called 
Cesar^des,  they  found  every  thing 

'  on  a  different  footing  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  Greek  villages.  We 
experienced  a  great  deal  of  kindness  from  our  host,  but  saw^notbing  in 
his  face-  (though  he  was  a  Christian)  of  the  cringing,  downcast,  timid 
look  of  the  Greek  peasant.  His  cottage  was  neatly  plastered  and  white- 
washed, and  contained  a  stable,  aiid  a  small  room  below,  and  two  floored 
chambers  above,  quite  in  a  different  style  from  what  we  had  seen  in 
Lower  Albania.* — p.  100. 

This  was  on  their  way  from  loannina  to  Tepellen6,  the  birth- 
place and  favourite  residence  of  Ali,  situated  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  of  some  importance  to  judge  from  its  breadth,  which,  at  the 
distance  of  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  appeared  to  Mr.  Hobhouse  and 
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his  companion  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster  Bridge.  It 
does  not  however  appear  from  the  narrative^  that  either  thb  or  any 
other  river  of  Albania  is  used  for  the  puiposes  of  navigation.  The 
streets  of  the  town,  which  contains  about  four  hundred  ill-built 
houses,  are  extremely  dirty;  but  every  thing  which  had  before 
attracted  their  attention  was  forgotten,  when  entering  through  a 
gateway  in  a  tower,  they  found  themselves  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  palace  of  the  Vizir. 

*  The  court  at  Tepellen6,  which  was  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  the 
pdace,  and  on  the  other  two  sides  by  a  high  wall,  presented  us,  at  our 
first  entrance,  with  a  sight  something  like  what  we  might  have,  perhaps, 
beheld  some  hundred  years  ago  in  the  castle-yard  of  a  great  feudal 
lord.  Soldiers,  with  their  arms  piled  against  the  wall  near  them,  were 
assembled  in  different  parts  of  the  square:  some  of  them  pacing  slowly 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  others  sitting  on  the  ground  in  groups. 
Several  horses,  completely  caparisoned,  were  leading  about,  whilst 
others  were  neighing  under  the  hands  of  the  grooms.  In  the  pait 
furthest  from  the  dwelling,  preparations  were  making  for  the  feast  of 
the  night;  and  several  sheep  and  kids  were  being  dressed  by  cooks  who 
were  themselves  half-armed.  Every  thing  wore  a  most  martial  look, 
though  not  exactly  in  the  style  of  the  head-quarters  of  a  Christian 
general;  for  many  of  the  soldiers  were  in  the  most  common  dress, 
without  shoes,  and  having  more  wildness  in  their  air  and  manner  than 
the  Albanians  we  had  before  seen.' — p.  106. 

They  were  very  comfortably  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  the  Vizir^ 
having  apologized  for  not  entertaining  them  at  one  of  his  meals,  it 
being  the  time  of  the  Ramazan,  appointed  the  next  day  for  an 
audience.  In  the  evening  they  were  visited  by  two  of  the  physicians 
of  bis  highness,  (the  style  used  by  the  Greeks  in  speaking  of  the 
-  vizirs  or  pasfaaws  of  three  tails,)  one  of  them,  a  native  of  Alsace, 
and  in  the  Frank  dress,  the  other  a  Greek,  who  spoke  the  German, 
Italian,  French,  Latin  and  Albaniai^  languages.  The  next  day 
about  noon,  they  were  summoned  by  his  highness's  white-stick  to 
an  audience,  and  a  secretary  of  Ali's,  who  had  attended  them  from 
loannina,  having  put  on  his  worst  cloak,  that  his  appearance  might 
not  point  him  out  as  a  fit  object  of  extortion,  they  proceeded  with 
him  and  their  own  dragoman  to  the  presence-chamber.  When 
Ushered  into  the  apartment,  which  was  large  and  handsomely  fur- 
nished, they  found  Ali  himself,  as  if  by  accident,  standing,  accord- 
ing to  the  etiquette  of  Turkic  politeness,  which  does  not  allow  of 
rising  from  the  seat  to  any  but  a  superior  and  a  Mussulman.  As  he 
seated  himself,  he  desired  them  to  sit  down  near  him. 

*  The  Vizir  was  a  short  man,  about  five  feet  five  inches  in  height, 
and  very  fat,  though  not  particularly  corpulent.  He  had  a  very  pleasing 
fece,  fair  and  round,  with  blue  quick  eyes,  not  at  all  settled  into  a  Turk- 
ish gravity.   His  beard  was  long  and  white,  and  such  a  one  as  any  other 
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Turk  would  have  been  proud  of;  though  he,  who  was  more  taken  up 
with  his  guests  than  himself,  did  not  continue  looking  at  it,  nor  smelling 
and  stroking  it,  as  is  usually  the  practice  of  his  countrymen,  to  fill  up 
the  pauses  of  conversation.  He  was  not  very  magnificently  dressed, 
except  that  his  high  turban,  composed  of  many  small  rolls,  seemed  of 
fine  gold  muslin,  and  his  attaghan,  or  long  dagger,  was  studded  with 
brilliants. 

*  He  was  mightily  civil ;  and  said  he  considered  us  as  his  children. 
He  showed  us  a  mountain-howitzer,  that  was  lying  in  his  apartment, 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  telling  us  that  he  had  several  large  cannon. 
He  tiirned  round  two  or  three  times  to  look  through  an  English  tele- 
scope, and  at  last  handed  it  to  us,  that  we  might  look  at  a  party  of  Turks 
on  horseback,  riding  along  the  banks  of  the  river  towards  Tepellen^. 
He  then  said,  "  that  man  whom  you  see  on  the  road  is  the  chief 
minister  of  my  enemy,  Ibrahim  Pashaw,  and  he  is  now  coming  over  to 
me,  having  deserted  his  master,  to  take  the  strongest  side."  He 
addressed  this  with  a  smile  to  the  secretary,  desiring  him  to  interpret 
it  to  us. 

*  We  took  pipes,  coffee,  and  sweatmeats  with  him;  but  he  did  not 
seem  so  particular  about  these  things  as  other  Turks  whom  we  have 
seen.  He  was  in  great  good  humour,  and  several  times  laughed  aloud, 
which  is  very  uncommon  in  a  man  of  consequence  ;  I  never  saw  another 
instance  of  it  in  Turkey.  Instead  of  having  his  room  crowded  with  the 
officers  of  his  court,  which  is  very  much  the  custom  of  the  Pashawi 
and  other  great  men,  he  was  quite  unattended,  except  by  four  or  five 
young  persons  magnificently  dressed  in  the  Albanian  habit,  and  having 
-their  hair  flowing  half  way  down  their  backs:  these  brought  in  the  refresh- 
ments, and  continued  supplying  us  with  pipes,  which  though  perhaps 
not  half  emptied,  were  changed  three  times,  as  is  ?he  custom  when  par- 
ticular honours  are  intended  for  a  guest. 

*  There  are  no  common  topics  of  discourse  between  a  Turkish  vizir 
and  a  traveller,  which  can  discover  the  abilities  of  either  party.  How- 
ever, a  Frank  may  think  his  Turk  above  the  common  run,  if  he  does 
not  put  any  very  foolish  question  to  him,  and  Ali  did  not  ask  us  any  that 
"betrayed  his  ignorance.  His  liveliness  and  ease  gave  us  very  favourable 
impressions  of  his  natural  capacity.' — p.  110. 

Our  travellers  paid  him  tv^ro  other  visits,  in  one  of  which  a  long 
duck-gun  was  brought  into  the  room;  which  they  were  informed 
was  about  to  be  sent  to  the  Vizir's  army,  then  besieging  Berat,  and 
in  want  of  ordnance.  He  appeared  to  be  minutely  acquainted  with 
every  road,  oflfered  them  his  services  in  any  way  that  they  could 
be  made  useful ;  and  readily  granted  them  permission  to  take  an 
Albanian  Christian,  named  Vasilly,  to  attend  them  while  in  Turkey. 

*  On  being  informed  that  he  was  at  the  chamber-door,  he  sent  for 
him,  and  accordingly  Vasilly  entered ;  and,  though  with  every  proper 
respect,  still  was  not  embarrassed,  but,  with  his  hand  on  his  left  breast, 
answered  the  Vizir's  questions  in  a  firm  fluent  manner.  Ali  called  him 
by  his  name,  and  asked  him  why,  being  at  the  door,  he  had  not  come  in 

to 
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to  see  him ;  "  for  you  know,  Vasilly,"  added  he,  "  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  see  you/'  He  then  told  him  that  he  was  to  attend  us^and  see 
diat  wc  wanted  nothing,  and  talked  a  good  deal  to  him  about  the  differ^ 
ent  stages  of  our  route,  summing  all  up  by  telling  him  in  a  jocose  way, 
that  if  any  accident  happened  to  us,  he  would  cut  off  his  head,  and  that 
we  were  to  write  how  he  behaved/ 

All  was  born  at  Tepellen6,  about  the  year  1730,  but  he  carefully 
conceals  his  age,  and  notwithstanding  a  disorder  which  is  considered 
incurable,  has  the  appearance  of  a  healthy  middle  aged  man; 
Thpugb  the  son  of  a  Pashaw  of  two  tails,  he  is  said  to  boast  of 
haying  begun  the  world  with  sixty  paras  and  a  musket;  and  Mr. 
Hobhouse's  Albanian  attendant,  whose  testimony  was  confirmed  by 
the  concurrent  report  of  the  whole  country,  remembered  when,  in  ai 
jacket  out  at  elbows,  he  led  the  life  of  a  nightly  robber.  ^^ 
gradual  advances,  though  not  without  encountering  considerable 
reverses,  he  first  amassed  sufficient  to  buy  a  small  pashalik,  and  after- 
wards by  war  or  treachery  obtained  post  after  post  in  Albania, 
till  having  finally  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  loannina, 
he  was  confirmed  pashaw  of  that  place  by  the  imperial  firman. 
In  his  early  9areer  he  was  sometimes  so  hardly  pressed,  that  he  did 
not  even  dare  to  stir  from  Tepellen6 ;  and  Vasilly,  whom  he  acknow- 
ledged as  an  old  acquaintance  in  his  audience-room,  had  himself 
been  of  a  party  from  a  neighbouring  village  which  insulted  bis 
house,  and  broke  his  windows  with  shot.  Vasilly's  reply,  upon 
being  asked  how  Ali  revenged  himself  on  his  assailants,  is  charac- 
teristic both  of  the  general*  sentiments  of  the  Albanians  upon  such 
subjects,  and^  of  the  conduct  of  Ali  himself.  *  Well,'  he  was 
asked,  ^  and  what  did  Ali  do  to  the  men  of  your  village  ? — 
*  Nothing  at  alt :  he  made  friends  with  our  chief  man,  persuaded 
him  to  come  to  Tepejlen^,  and  there  roasted  him  on  a  spit ;  after 
which  we  submitted  (-BTpojxuvtjo-aixsv).' — p.  1 15. 

He  afterwards  poisoned  Giaffar,  pashaw  of  Vallona,  by  a  cup  of 
coflFee,  in  a  bath  at  Sophia ;  and  was,  at  the  time  Mr.  Hobhouse 
visited  him,  carrying  on  war  against  his  brother  and  successor 
Ibrahim,  to  whose  daughters  he  had  formerly jnniarried  his  own  two 
sons  Mouctar  and  Veli,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  his  influence 
in  Albania.  Thus,  hesitating  at  nothing  in  the  advancement  of  his 
fortunes,  he  lias  established  a  preponderating  sway  over  the  greater 
part  of  Greece ;  and  is  feared  even  in  those  parts  of  European 
Turkey,  which  are  beyond  the  acknowledged  limits  of  his  power. 
The  extent  of  his  actual  dominion  is  not  very  easily  definable,  his 
territories  being  intersected  by  independent  and  insulated  districts, 
which  still  resist  his  arms ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  provinces 
on  the  Adriatic,  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the 
government  of  the  Morea,  lately  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Veli,  and 
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those  of  Thebes,  Atkens  and  Lepanto,  and  the  oe^hbourhood  of 
Salonika,  his  audiority  or  influence  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
continent  south  of  the  41^  of  latitude.  Throughout  this  country,  t 
great  part  of  which  we  must  remember  has  been  by  him  for  die 
first  time  reduced  to  subjection  to  the  Turkish  or  indeed  to  any 
government,  the  signature  or  rather  mark  of  Ali  commands  almost 
unlimited  obedience ;  and  should  his  further  projects  of  aggrandize- 
aieiit  succeed,  the  countries  which  anciently  composed  the  southern 
Illyricum,  the  kingdom  of  Epirus^  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Euboea 
and  all  the  Grecian  states  vnll,  as  Mr.  Hobhouse  observes,  be  under 
the  dominion  of  a  barbarian  who  can  neither  write  nor  read. 

He  still  keeps  up  appearances  with  the  Porte,  furnishing  his  con- 
tingent of  men  for  the  armies,  and  transmitting  a  part  of  the  tribute, 
and  will  probably  coi^nue  to  do  so,  though  he  carefully  avoids 
puttkig  himself  in  its  power,  and  has  constantly  refused  the  post  of 
Grand  Vizir,  or  any  other  employment  which  might  carry  him  out 
d  his  present  government.  In  Albania  indeed  is  the  strength  of  his 
empire;  all  the  Albanians,  even  those  who  have  not  yet  submitted 
to  him,  speaking  with  exultation  and  pride  of  their  countrymaii. 
They  frequently  say,  when  talking  of  another  pashaw,  '  he  is  not 
such  a  one  as  Ali,  he  has  not  such  a  head.' 

His  treasures,  like  those  of  almost  every  oriental  sovereign,  are 
feported  to  be  very  great;  of  his  revenue -we  have  the  following 
estimate. 

*  Of  the  tenth  of  all  produce  collected  for  the  Porte,  the  Viiir  has  at 
least  a  fourth  part ;  he  has  also  near  400  villages  his  own  p/operty ;  and 
besides,  claims  from  all  towns  and  districts  arbitrary  sums  for  protec- 
tion. I  have  seen  a  computation,  which  sets  down  bis  revenues  as 
6,000,000  piasters,  independent  of  those  casual  levies,  and  the  presents 
which  are  made  to  him  by  bis  Christian  subjects.  Add  to  this,  that  all 
his  work  is  done  gratis,  and  Jiis  kitchens  and  stables  furnished  by  the 
towns  where  he  has  any  establishment.  He  not  only  gives  free  quarter 
to  himself  and  retinue  in  his  numerous  expeditions  through  his  domi- 
nions, but  his  soldiers,  who  only  receive  about  twelve  piasters  a  month 
from  him,  are  found  in  bread  and  meat  wherever  they  go,  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  and  villages ;  so  that  he  is  enabled  to  reserve  much 
of  his  money  for  emergencies,  for  bribing  the  ministers  of  the  Porte,  and 
buying  his  neighbours'  territories.  He  is  not  at  much  expense  in  ^pur- 
chasing the  male  or  female  slaves  of  his  household,  for  with  these  he 
furnishes  himself,  from  Uie  families  of  the  robbers  whom  he  executes, 
or  compels  to  fly.  We  overtook  a  man  carrying  to  Tepellen^  a  boy  and 
girl,  who  had  been  just  found  in  the  cottage  of  a  robber.' — p.  120, 

His  natural  disposition,  though  represented  under  the  most 
gloomy  colours  by  the  Greeks,  and  though,  if  we  are  to  believe 
half  the  stories  circulated  of  him,  that  of  a  man  barbarously  cruel, 
would  probably  be  unjustly  estimated  from  a  mere  consideration  of 
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Ae  facts  alleged  against  him  even  if  trite.  Tbey  must  be  taken:  in 
conjunction  with  the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself,  and  the 
peopk  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Acts  of  violence  perpe- 
trated with  a  carelessness  for  die  life  of  man,  of  which  one  who  has 
never  visited  the  country  can  have  no  conception,  ane  of  the  ordi" 
nary  methods  of  government  in  Turkey,  and  excite  neither  horror 
nor  disgust.  The  severest  measures  must  have  been  necessary  t» 
establish  that  security  from  robbers  which  is  felt  in  the  greater  part 
of  All's  dominions^  To  the  success  of  his  system  of  terror  in  tbis 
respect  Mr.  Hobhouse  bears  witness,  as  well  as  to  his  efforts  in  die 
amelioration  of  the  situation  of  his  subjects  in  general. 
*  He  has  rendered  many  parts  of  Albania,  and  the  contiguous  country, 
perfectly  accessible,  that  were  before  anfiually  overrun  with  robbers; 
and  consequently  by  opening  the  country  to  merchants,  and  securing 
their  persons  and  goods,  has  not  only  increased  his  own  revenues,  hvA 
bettered  the  condition  of  his  sufc^ts.  He  ha3  built  bridges  over  the 
rivQrs,  raised  causeways  across  the  marshes,  laid  out  frequent  roads,  and 
adorned  the  country  and  the  town  with  new  buildings,  and  by,  many 
wholesome  regulations  has  acted  the  part  of  a  good  and  great  prince^ 
without  perhaps  a  single  other  motive  than  that  of  his  own  aggrandiz^^ 
meat.' — p.  118. 

In  this  latter  point  he  is  only  like  other  great  princes ;  but  we 
must  now  leave  him  and  turn  to  the  peculiar  people,  who  are  ibe 
main  support  of  his  power,  and  through  whom  he  is  enabled  at 
once  to  extend  his  iiiflaence  among  his  equals,  and  hold  in  respect 
even  the  Porte  itself.  It  is  necessary  here,  however,  to  premise 
that  it  is  to  the  native  Albanians,  and  not  to  their  degenerate  ofFsprif^ 
who,  speaking  the  same  language,  are  dispersed  as  cultivators 
throughout;  Itoumelia^  that  the  following  descriptions  are  intended 
to  apply. 

In  person  ^  the  Albanians  are  generally  of  a  middle  stature,  aboui  ^ 
fii/e  feet  six  inches  in  height.  They  are  muscular  and  straight  in  their 
make,  but  not  large ;  and  they  are  particularly  small  round  the  loins, 
without  any  eorpult^ncy,  which  may  be  attributed  to  thetf  active  life, 
and  also  to  the  tight  girdle  they  wear  round  their  waists.  Their  chests 
are  full  and  broad,  and  their  necks  long.  Their  faces  are  of  an  oval 
shape,  with  prominent  cheek  bones,  and  a  flat,  but  raised  forehead* 
The  expression  of  their  eyes,  which  are  blue  and  hazel,  but  seldom 
quite  black,  is  very  lively.  Their  mouths  are  small,  their  teeth  of  a 
good  colour,  and  well  formed.  Their  noses  are  for  the  most  part  high 
and  straight,  with  thin  but  open  nostrils.  Their  eye- brows  are  arched^ 
They  wear  no  hair  on  the  fore  part  of  thpir  beads,  but  suflfer  it  to  flow 
down  in  large  quantities,  from  the  top  of  the  crown ;  it  is  generally  in 
curls,  but  when  straight  and  long  is  most  admired.  They  have  small 
mustachios  on  the  upper  lips,  but  shave  off  the  %vhole  of  the  beard  at 
the  same  time  that  they  perform  that  operation  on  the  fore  part  of 'their 
crowns,  which  is  about  once  a  week/ — p.  133. 

'  Tht 
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'  The  dress  of  the  men  is  well  adapted  to  the  life  of  a  mountaineer, 
that  of  the  comrmon. people  is  entirely  white.  The  shirt  is  of  cotton,  as 
well  as  the  drawers,  but  eyery  other  part  of  the  habit  of  coarse 
woollen/— p,  134.  / 

The  shirt  is  worn  over  the  drawers,,  falling  down  and  encircling 
the  man  like,  a  Scotch  kilt,  and. is  closely  girded  round  the  loins 
mth  a  coarse  shawl,  drawn. tighter  by  the  leathern  strap  or  belt 
which  contains: their  pistols,  of  whioh  eyen  the  poorer  people  carry 
one  as  their  constant  companioa,  while  the  soldier  is  generally  dis- 
tii^uished  by  his  curved  sabre,  ;wbich  is  kept  as  sharp  as  a' razor. 
Though  generally  bare-footed,  they  sometinies  wear  a  sort  of 
sandal,  and  a  species  of  greave,  whiqb>  with  their  gifded  loins  dnd 
kilt,  gives  them  much  of  the  appearance  of  the  old  Roman  soldier; 
especially  when,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Agas  and  those  who  can 
afford  it,  their  two  or  three  *  jackets  of  velvet,  richly  worked  with 
inlaid  gold  or  silver,  give  to  the  body  of  the  dress  the  appearance, 
and  almost  the  stiffioess,  of  a  coat  of  mail.' — p.  136.  To  this 
may  be  added,  what  seems  to  be  the  ancient  sagum ; — 

•  thatj  which  constitutes  their  chief  defence  against  the  weather,  and 
forms  their  bed,  whether  in  the  cottage  or  the  field,  a  large  great  coat 
or  capote,  with  loose  open  sleeves,  and  a  hood  which  hangs  in  a  square 
piece  behind,  but,  when  put  over  head,  is  fastened  into  form  by  means 
of  a  long  needle,  or  sometimes  the  ramrod  of  a  pistol.  This  capote  is 
of  shaggy  white  woollen,  or  of  black  horse  hair;  and  one  might  think 
it  to  be  peculiar  to  this  people,  as  our  poet  Spenser  has  given  to  one  of 
his  personages, 

*  A  huge  capoto  Albanese-wise.' — p.  134. 

The  ordinary  head  dress  is  the  little  red  scull  cap  of  Barbary,  to 
which  those  who  can  afford  it  add  a  shawl.  They  are  dirty  in  their 
persons,  seldom  changing  their  linen,  and  suffer  all  the  incon- 
veniences that  might  be  expected  from  the  habit  of  sleeping  on  the 
floor  in  their  thick  woollen  dress,  so  admirably  adapted  for  a 
shelter  to  every  species  of  vermin.  The  females  do  not  appear 
more  cleanly  than  the  men  ;  they  are  tall  and  strong,  and  not  ill- 
looking,  but  bear  in  their  countenance  all  the  marks  of  wretched- 
ness, bad  treatment,  and  hard  labour.  Indeed,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  the  task  of  sowing  and  reaping  the  harvest  is  delegated 
to  them,  the  men  applying  only  to  those  labours  which  exceed  the 
strength  or  the  skill  of  the  women.  Like  other  borderers  upon 
savage  life, 

*  averse  from  every  habit  of  industry,  it  is  with  less  unwillingness  thU 
he  wanders  on  the  mountains  or  in  the  forests,  with  his  flocks  and 
herds ;  for  the  life  of  a  shepherd  is  a  life  both  of  laziness  and  peril. 
But  his  supreme  delight  when  unoccupied  by  the  wars  of  his  pashaw  or 
of  his  village,  is  to  bask  in.  the  sun-shine,  to  smoke,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to 

doze. 
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doze,  or  to  stroll  slowly  round  the  garden  of  his  cottage,  tinkling  his 
tuneless  lute.  Yet,  though  idle,  he  is  still  restless,  and  ready  to  seize 
his  gun,  and  plunge  into  the  woods  at  the  first  summons  of  his  chief/— ^ 
p.  141. 

Their  cottages^  seldom  consisting  of  more  than  one  floor, 
having  two  rooms,  and  but  little  furniture,  are  well  bdilt,  though 
of  mud,  perfectly  dry,  and  generally  very  neat.  Most  of  them 
have  a  garden  attached,  and  they  are  frequently  surrounded  with 
9  wall,  not  merely  of  separation  but  of  defence,  pierced  with 
regular  loop  holes  for  the  use  of  the  gun.  The  villages  have  also 
a  green,  shaded  with  a  large  tree,  for  the  holiday  amusements  of 
the  peasants,  ar  circumstance  always  grateful  to  remark,  and  im* 
pressing  the  mind  with  no  unfavourable  idea  of  the  general  security 
of  the  country,  however  at  times  disturbed  by  the  discord  of  the 
neighbouring  villages. 

The  principal  food  of  the  people  is  bread  of  wheat  and  various 
grain,  cheese,  eggs,  butter,  olives,  and  vegetables,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  meat,  which  however  is  plentiful  and  indulged  in  on 
holidays..  Both  Mahometans  and  Christians  drink  wine,  and  an 
ardent  spirit  extr^icted  from  grape  husks  and  barley.  They  are, 
however,  generally  temperate,  living  on  a  spare  diet,  not  from 
virtue,  but  from  the  love  of  arms,  finery,  and  trinkets,  for  which 
they  save  their  money.  They  will  eat  voraciously  of  what  is 
provided  for  them  at  the  expense  of  another  ;  but  in  the  pursuit  of 
riches,  there  is  no  toil,  no  danger,  and  no  self-denial,  that  they  do 
Bot  willingly  sustain.  They  retain,  indeed,  so  much  of  whatever 
characterizes  a  savage  state  of  society,  both  in  their  virtues  and  their 
vices,  that  we  should  be  disposed  to  call  them  not  *  half-civilized,' 
but  a  nation  of  barbarians  into  whose  country  some  of  the  arts  of 
civilization  had  penetrated.  Living  under  no  laws,  and  each  man 
being  the  defender  of  his  own  rights,  the  redresser  of  his  own 
wcongs,  bloodshed  and  revenge  are  common  among  them ;  yet 
the  eflFects  ordinarily  produced  by  the  latter,  are  attributed  by  Mr. 
Hobhouse  rather  to  the  sudden  impulse  of  passion,  than  to  any 
malignancy  of  spirit. 

Robbery  is  no  disgrace ;  ^  when  1  was  a  robber,'  is  a  common 
expression  among  them.  Robbery  indeed,  next  to  war,  is  the 
most  eflFectual  stimulant  in  calling  forth  the  spirit  of  enterprize, 
and  rousing  the  torpid  savage  from  his  inactivity.  Accordingly, 
at  the  demand  of  the  village  or  the  chief,  they  readily  take  to  the 
mountains,'  and  pursue  the  robber's  or  the  soldier's  craft,  with 
courage,  cunning,  and  perseverance. 

When  their  active  services  are  uncalled  for  in  their  own  country, 
the  same  impatience   of  repose  carries  them  into  the  service  of  - 
the  different  pashaws  of  Europe  and  Asia,  of  whom  they  con- 
stitute 
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0titute  the  most  efficient  force.  Though  detested  by  the  Turks, 
they  alone  are  appointed  to  guard  the  sacred  banner  from  Mecca 
to  Constantinople^  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  risen  to  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Nor  do  they  confine  their 
enterprizes  to  service  among  the  Ottomans;  they  have  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  enlisting  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
of  late  have  joined,  in  considerable  numbers,  the  Greek  regiments 
raising  for  our  own  service  in  the  Ionian  isles. 

*  But  all  these  mountaineers  who  enter  into  service  abroad,  depesd 
upon  a  return  to  their  own  country.  Those  belonging  to  the  Pashaw 
of  the  Morea,  have  more  than  once  attempted  to  force  the  guard  of  the 
Isthmus :  and  some  who  were  in  our  pay,  on  finding  they  were  enlisted 
for  life,  raised  a  very  serious  disturbance  in  the  garrison  of  Malta/— 
'  Nationality,  indeed,  a  passion  at  all  times  stronger  in  mountaineers 
than  in  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  is  most  conspicuous  in  their  cha- 
racter. If  one  of  them  is  travelling  from  home  and  hears  of  a  country- 
man resident  near  any  place  where  he  may  pass,  though  he  has  never 
seen  or  heard  of  the  man  before,  he  will  go  out  of  his  way  to  visit 
him.' — *  They  are  perpetually  recurring  to  •their  mountains  and  their 
villages,  making  invidious  comparisons  between  them  and  every  thing 
in  foreign  countries.  They  consider  all  other  men,  whether  Turks  or 
Christians,  as  cowards,  if  opposed  to  their  countrymen ;  and,  in  fact,  as 
they  have  long  been  accounted  the  best  soldiers  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
they  have  some  reason  for  the  pride  which  can  be  discerned  in  their 
poorest  peasants.  The  strut  of  one  of  them,  and  the  air  of  defiance 
which  he  puts  on,  with  his  hand  on  his  sabre,  and  his  red  cap  a  little  on 
one  side  over  his  forehead,  are  such  as  no  one  who  has  once  seen  them 
will  ever  forget/ — p.  149. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  rates  the  population  of  Albania  at  about  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  souls ;  but  we  do  not  exactly  mak» 
out,  whether  that  number  is  intended  to  include  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  going  under  the  name  of  Albania,  or  only  those 
whom  he  designates  as  more  properly  Albanian,  in  their  manners 
and  mode  of  living.  But  independent  of  the  consideration  of  their 
numbers,  th^  warlike  and  active  character  of  the  people,  and  their 
geographical  position,  equally  ppint  them  ou^as  likely  to  make  no 
small  figure  in  the  future  revolutions  of  European  Turkey. 
Accordingly,  each  of  the  two  great  natioas  between  whom,  till  of  ' 
late,  the  name  of  Christendom  seemed  so  thoroughly  divided, 
that  the  distinction  of  English  and  French  had,  especially  in  the 
Levant,  swallowed  up  every  other  difference,  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  secure  in  its  favour  the  dispositions  of  Ali.  They  each 
maintain  a  resident  at  his  court,  and  pay  him  the  compliments  due 
only  to  an  independent  sovereign.  To  which  of  the  two  the  Vizir 
or  his  people  most  incline,  we  shall  not  venture  to  decide ;  but  of  one 
thing  we  may  be  ^sured,  that  however  bis  affections  may  incline^ 

his 
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his  interest  will  determine  his  coaduct  While  fae  kept  up  a  com-' 
munication  with  Corfu,  and  as  far  as  the  vigilance  of  our  cruizers 
permitted^  supplied  its  garrison  with  provisions,  be  acted  as  me* 
diator  in  the  negociations  preliminary  to  our  peace  with  Turkey,' 
and  still  carries  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  our  Ionian  possessions, 
and  Malta.  As  the  benefits  derived  from  this  latter  intercourse,^ 
are  daily  becoming  more  apparent,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will 
lightly  endanger  its  interruption  by  any  measure  of  hostility  to- 
England.  Th^  threats  of  Buonaparte,  whp,  before  the  Russian 
war,  talked  of  thundering  down  upon  him  from  the  lUyrian  pro- 
vinces, made  but  little  impression  upon  Ali,  who  trusted  to  th#; 
obstacles  presented  to  invasion  by  a  country  almost  impassable  fbr 
artillery,  and  the  skill  of  his  soldiery  in  all  the  evolutions  of  moun-' 
tain  warfare.  In  the  present*  statte  of  Europe,  the  exclusive 
favour  of  Ali  has  become  less  important  to  either  party ;  and  the* 
continuance  of  a  friendly  intercourse,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
seems  to  be  secured  on  the  basis  of  mutual  advantage. 

Before  we  leave  Albania,  we  are  bound  to  add,  thfit  its  several 
modem  divisions  and  various  forms  of  government,  ai  e  laid  down  at 
some  length  by  Mr.  Hobhousei  who  has  also  exerted  a  very,  suc- 
cessful diligence  in  adjusting,  as  far  as  his  means  permitted  it,  its 
ancient  geography.  As  this  was  an  object  of  which  the  execution 
io  its  whole  extent  was  rather  desired  than  hoped  for  by  Gibbon, 
and  to  which  even  D'Anville  confessed  himself  unequal,  the  points 
established  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  on  seemingly  fair  data,  may  be 
considered  as  acquisitions  to  our  geographical  knowledge.  It  isr 
curious  that  he  could  find  no  traces,  upon  the  spot,  of  Azio,  m 
which  D'Anville,  not  doubting  the  existence  of  such  a  town,  thought 
the  n^me  of  Actium  was  preserved. 

On  quitting  Albania,  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  his  friend  pass  through. 
Camia,  the  most  desolate  and  least  inhabited  part  of  Ali's  domi- 
nions. Of  Natolico  and  Messalonge,  two  towns  of  the  ancient 
JEtolia,  which  lay  in  their  way,  he  speaks  favourably;  they  are,  he 
says,  to  be  reckoned  among  tbe  best  in  Roumelia.  From  the  latter 
he  crosses  to  Patrass,  and  thus  expresses  the  satisfaction  which  he 
Cfxperieinced  at  the  change  in  the  scene  of  his  peregrinations. 

*  On  arriving  from  Albania  in  the  Morea,  you  qvit  a  region  littlfe 
known  at  any  time,  for  one,  which  the  labours  of  g^ncients  ancj  mo- 
derns have  equally  contributed  to  illustrate ;  and  after  wandering  m 
uncertainty,  you  acknowledge  the  aid  of  faiUiful  guides,  who  direci, 
every  footstep  of  your  journey.  Pausanias  alone,  will  enablp  you  to* 
fieeF  at  home  in  Greece  ;  the  exacf  conformity  of  present  appearances 
with  the  minute  descriptions  of  the  Itinerary,  is  no  less  surprizing  than 
satisfactory.  The.tertiple  and  the  statue,  the  theatre,  the  column,  and 
the  marble  porch,  have  sunk  and  disappeared  ;  but  the  vailies  and  tiie- 
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mountains,  and  some  not  nnfrequent  fragments  "  of  more  valae  than  aff 
the  rude  and  coMly  monuments  of  biarbaric  labour/'  these  still  remain^ 
and  remind  the  travel^^r  that  h^  treads  the  ground  once  trod  by  the 
heroes  and  sages  of  antic^uity/ 

*  To  traverse  the  native  country  of  those  whose  deeds  and  whose 
wisdom  have  been  proposed  to  all  the  polished  nations  of  every  suc- 
ceeding age,  as  the  models  which  they  must  endeavour  to  imitate,  but 
must  never  hope  to  equal^  with  no  other  emotions  than  would  arise  in 
passing  through  regions  never  civilized,  is  unnatural,  is  impossibki^ 
No  one  would  roam  with  the  same  indifference  through  the  sad  solitudes 
of  Greece,  and  the  savage  wilds  of  America;  nor  is  the  expression  of 
feelings,  which  it  is  the  object  and  end  of  all  liberal  education  to  instil 
and  encourage,  to  be  derided  as  the  unpro^tabl^  fusion  o(  folly  and 
affectation/ — p.  315, 

Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  Mr.  Hobhousc  naturally 
dwells  upon  objects,  in  his  delineations  of  which,  though  they  are 
enlivened  by  anecdote  and  illustrated  with  considerable  learning^ 
we  refrain  from  following  him.  Such  are  his  remarks  upon 
Delphi  and  Athens,  which  will  be  read  with  satisfaction  even  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  exact  descriptions  given  of  them 
by  former  travellers.  Throughout,  they  will  perceive  an  ardour  in 
iStit  pursuit  of  knowledge,  combined  with  a  degree  of  good  sense,  not 
always  united  with  it,  when  applied  to  the  remains  of  classical  am 
tiquity.  To  the  repetition,  however,  of  descriptions  of  a  country 
so  often  visited,  we  shall  prefer  presenting  our  readers  with  the 
account  of  a  natural  curiosity,  which,  while  detained  at  Keratia 
during  an  excursion  to  Cape  Colonni,  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  vbit,  and  from  which,  we  may  add,  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  escape.  Weallude  to  a  vast  cavern  in  the  side  of  Mount  Paonfe, 
of  which  they  had  heard  many  wonderful  stories,  and  which  has 
not,  we  believe,  been  before  described. 

^  We  ascended  for  some  time,  and  turning  round  the  eastern  extre? 
mity,  came  to  the  south  side  of  tjie  range.  The  clouds  hanging  on  the 
side  of  the  hills,  retarded  our  progess ;  but  after  scrambling  up  some 
way  in  the  mist,  we  again  found  ourselves  in  the  light.  The'sun  shone 
above  head  in  a  clear  bli^0  s^y ;  ai^d  while  the  country  below  seemed 
like  an  expanse  qf  white  water,  the  ground  where  we  stood,  and  the 
summits  of  other  mountains,  had  the  appeai-ance  of  innumerable  islands 
rising  abruptly  from  the  sea. 

*  Arriving  with  muph  difficulty,  near  the  top  of  the  range  of  hills,  we 
came,  after  a  long  search,  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  A  fragment  of 
impending  rock  almost  concealed  the  entrance.  We  leapt  down  on  the 
^t&t  landing  place,  and  there  struck  a  light,  and  having  each  of  ub  taken 
a  pine  torch  in  our  hands,  together  with  a  supply  of^  sttips  of  the  same 
wood,  let  ourselves  down  through  a  very  narrow  aperture,  wh%re  there 
was  a  choice  of  two  entrances,  to  the  right  or  left.  Creeping  down  still 
farther,  we  ^am^  at  once  into  what  appeared  a  l$rge  subterrauean  ^all, 
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arched  over  head  with  high  domes  of  chrystal,  and  divided  into  long 
aisles  by  columns  of  glittering  spars,  in  some  parts  spread  into  wide  ho* 
mental  chambers,  in  others  terminated  by  the  dark  mouths  of  steep^ 
recesses,  descending,  as  it  seemed,  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain. 

'  The  vast  magnificence  of  nature  was  joined  with  the  pleasing  re* 
gularity  of  art.  We  wandered  from  one  grotto  to  another,  until  w* 
came  to  a  fountain  of  pure  water,  suppli^  partly  by  a  stream  that 
trickled  down  the  petrefactions  depending  from  the  roof,  and  partly  by 
a  spring  bubbling  up  from  the  rock  below.  By  the  side  of  this  basin 
we  loitered  some  time,  when,  as  our  torches  began  to  waste,  we  re- 
solved to  return;  but  after  exploring  the  labyrinth  for  a  few  minute^ 
we  found  ourselves  again  at  the  fountain  side,,  and  began,  not  without 
reason,  to  be  somewhat  alarmed ;  for  the  guide  here  confessed  that  he 
had  forgotten  the  intricacies  of  the  caverns,  and  knew  not  how  m 
ihould  ever  recover  our  path. 

'  We  were  in  this  situation,  roaming  through  ranges  of  the  cavern,  and 
now  and  then  climbing  up  narrow  apertures,  totally  ignorant  of  our 
position,  for  many  minutes ;  and  the  last  strip  of  nr  was  consuming^ 
when  we  saw  the  light  gleaming  towards  us,  and  directing  our  steps  that 
way,  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Had  our  light  been  extin* 
guished,  there  would  have  been  but  little,  if  any  chance  of  our  escape* 
The  splendour  and  beauty  of  the  scene  would  have  vanished  with  the 
last  blaze  of  our  torch,  and  the  fairy  palace  been  at  once  converted  int* 
a  dark  inextricable  cavern,  a  dungeon,  and  a  tomb.  The  mind  cannot 
easily  picture  to  itself  any  "  slow  sudden"  death,  more  terrible  than  that 
of  him  who  should  be  buried*  in  these  subterranean  solitudes,  and  after 
a  succession  of  faint  hopes  and  eager  efforts,  sink  at  last,  subdued  by 
weakness  and  despair.' — p.  411. 

In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  we 

have  an  interesting  account  of  the  state  of  Megaris,  and  of  the 

Policy  of  the  Turks  with  regard  to  it.    Unable,  it  seems,  or  nnwiU 

ling  to  take  upon  themselves  the  guardianship  of  the  moimtainous 

country  on  the  borders  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  they  have  con* 

stituted  the  whole  Greek  population  of  this  district,  inhabiting^ 

seven  towns,  hence  called  the  Derveni  Choria,  an  armed  guard,  to 

prevent  the  egress  of  unpermitted  persons  from  the  Morea.   Freed 

m  great  measure  from  thepayment  of  the  haratch,  entrusted  with 

arms,  and  having  but  one  Turk  resident  amongst  them,  called  the 

Derveni  Aga,  the  Derveniotcs  have  with  their  freedom  acquired 

the  virtues  which  can  only  exist  under  its  protection ;  and  such  ig 

their  vigilance,  courage,  and  honesty,  that  even  a  snufF-box  lost  oa 

their  ipountains,  would  probably  be  soon  recovered.     The  institu* 

tion  has  completely  answered  its  end ;  their  activity  and  knowledge 

of  the  country  supplying  the  place  of  numbers,  they  have  hitherto, 

thou^  hardly  exceeding  three  thousand  warriors,  successfully  re- 

sisted  every  attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Isthmus.     Of  six 

thousand  Albanian  Turks,  who  some  years  ago,  after  pluiidering 
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the  Morea,  attempted  a  retreat  through  the  Derveni  country, 
scarcely  any  escaped  destruction.  Those  whom  the  sword  of  ibeir 
adversaries  spared,  were  sent  in  chains  to  Tripolizza;  and  a  similar 
fate.has  awaited  the  attempts  of  smaller  bodies,  which  since  that 
time  have  endeavoured  to  flee  from  the  oppressions  of  the  pasbauvs 
of  the  Morea. 

The  occasioi^I  specimens  of  amelioration  of  character  in  si- 
milar circumstances,  though  of  rare  occurrence  tinder  the  Turkish 
yoke,  tend  to  keep  alive  our  hopes  and  strengthen  our  confidence 
in  a  more  extensive  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Greeks, 
than  the  view  of  their  actual  situation  would  otherwise  encourage 
us  to  expect.  We  confess,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  with  regard  to 
tlie  possible  or  even  probable  improvement  and  exalts^tion  of  the 
nation,  considered  as  what  it  actually  is,  a  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  a  variety  of  races,.  i\ot>more  pure  Uian  the  *  Roman-Saxon- 
Danish*Norman*English'  of  Defoe^  that  we  feel  disposed  to  be 
very  sceptical.  Hdwever  debased  by  servitude  and  superstition, 
whether  cringing  under  Ins  barbarian  master,  or  fiawning  upon  the 
Frank  whom  he  detests  as  a  heretic,  the  unprejudiced  observer 
will  willingly  refer  the  failings  and  the  vices  of  the  Greek,  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  situation,  and  will  observe  in  him  the  seeds  of 
good,  which  a  more  favourable  conjuncture  of  affairs  would  call 
into  abundant  produce..  The  modem  Greek  is  every  where  acute 
and  good  humoured,  patient  of  labour  when  occasion  calls  fpr  i^ 
and  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of-  what  he  deems  his  interest. 
That  he  should  for  the  most  part  see  this  in  the  accumulation  of 
riches,  that  the  desire  of  gain  should  thence  occupy  his  soul,  and 
p/oduce  that  debasement  of  character  which  invariably  follows^ 
wher^  the  love  of  money  is  the  principle  of  action,  cannot  be  ob- 
jected to  his  discernment,  nor  fairly  brought  forward  as  the 
evidence  of  that  deterioration  to  which  it  so  largely  contributes. 
Debarred  the  hope  of  rising  in  the  state,  excluded  even  from  the 
profession  of  a  soldier,  the  law  in  the  sole  administration  of  his 
masters,  his  church  in  a  state  of  degradation,  both  in  its  outward 
appearance  and  the  persons  of  its  ministers ;  what  wonder  that  th^ 
passion  which  leads  so  many  victims  where  the  pursuits  of  ambi^ 
tion  and  honour  are  open,  should  be  predominant,  where  it  is  the 
only  one  that  has  a  chance  of  gratification?  What  wonder  that 
the  riches  of  the  individual  should  be  the  scale  by  which  his  merits 
are  estimated,  that  to  have  TroXXa,  ttoXKo,  a(nrpot,  should  even  be 
the  criterion  of  an  agreeable  man,  that  '  poverty  and  folly  should 
be  convertible  terms  r' — p.  5 10.  In  all  this  a  fair  observer  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  nation,  will  see  more  to  lament  than  to  blame ; 
while  he  will  justify  his  hopes  of  better  things,  by  the  conduct  of 
the  emancij>ated  Derveniotes,  and  the  superiority  of  the  traduced 

inhabitants 
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whabitants  of  Maina  over  their  acute  but  enslaved  fellow  country- 
nen. 

Here  we  would,  for  the  present,  leave  the  question,  had  not  a 
apecious  objection  to  the  probability  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Gi^eks- 
been  stated;  upon  which  we  wish  to  bestow  a  few  words.  It  is  asserted 
then,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  both  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  by 
Dr.  Pouqueville  in  the  best  part  of  his  book,  his  account  of  the 
Morea,  that  the  modem  Greeks  themselves  have  little  idea  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  emancipation,  beyond  the  establish- 
ment of  their  own  corrupted  form  of  Christianity ;  that  the  exalta* 
tion  of  their  Church,  and  the  bringing  back  the  days  of  the  good 
King  Constantine,  for  they  look  no  higher  for  their  progenitors^  is 
the  only  object  of  their  prayers. 

*  S'ils  parlent,'  says  the  doctor,  *  de  la  liberie,  ils  s'exaltent,  de  mani^fe 
2t  faire  croire  qu'ils  sont  pr^ts  k  tout  entreprendre,  m^me  h  tout  sacrifier 
pouT  I'obtenir,  mais  au  fond  cette  indignation  qu'ils  manifestent  contre 
leursoppresseurs,  provient  rooins  de  leur  amour  pour  rafifranchissement, 
que  de  I'envie  de  voir  dominer  leur  culte.— Les  Grecs  modernes,  je  ne 
balance  pas  de  le  dire,  ne  verraieivt  dans  une  revolution  quc^  le  triomphe 
de  leur  religion,  sans  sembarrasser  beaucoup  de  plus  ou  moins  de  liberti 
publique/  , 

From  this  the  Doctor  would  infer,  for  we  do  not  charge  tliis  con- 
clusion on  Mr.  Hobhouse,  that  it  is  vain  to  give  them  what  they 
would  use  to  so  little,  or  so  bad  a  purpose.  But  granting  the  fact, 
we  would  ask  him  whether  he  would  generally  abstain  fr<»i  cou'^ 
ferring  ail  benefits,  the  objects  of  which  in  some  measure  mis- 
took the  nature,  or  underrated  the  extent,  of  the  blessing  i  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  not  easy,  for  those  who  never  felt  or  enjoyed '  it,  to 
estimate  the  value  of  liberty,  or  even  to  conceive  the  benefits  which 
k  brings  in  its  train ;  much  less  can  such  a  people  comprehend  tbf 
connexion  of  those  benefits  with  that  liberty.  Our  ancestors,  when 
they  made  a  stand  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Popedom,  little  re- 
flected perhaps  on  the  ulterior  advantages  to  be  derived  from  th« 
Reformation ;  and  if  none  but  those  who  looked  further  than  to 
Hie  rescue  of  their  Church  (though  we  would  not  be  thought  to 
undervalue  that  blessing)  had  been  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the 
.change,  w^e  fancy  that  the  number,  even  among  the  best  informed, 
wotVd  have  been  but  small.  As  we  therefore,  perhaps  uncon- 
^iously,  have  arrived  at  our  present  unlooked-for  prosperity  both 
external  and  domestic,  we  are  not  unwilling  that  others  also  should 
be  cheated  into  happiness.  In  the  mean  time,  our  efforts  should 
not  be  wanting  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  nation  for  such  an 
eventual  chaise.  To  this  end  we  join  with  Mr.  Hobhouse  in  think*- 
ing,  that  a  well  conducted  Romaic  newspaper,  issuing  from  our 
Ionian  possessions,  might  contribute  a  beneficial  aid.    To  be  able 
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to  read  the  Romaic  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  accomplishment 
€veu  on^  the^continent  of  Greece ;  at  all  events  there  is  in  every 
village  a  papas^  who,  if  not  much  skilled  in  divinity^  could  certainly 
^pound  the  gazette  to  his  flock^  and  would  be  glad  to  extend  his 
influence  by  so  doing,  among  a  people  still  greedy  of  news.    By 
d^ees,  a  desir^or  further  information  would  be  excited,  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  moved  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.    Great, 
but  we  hope  not  unsurmountable,  difficulties  would  indeed  occur; 
the  greatest  perhaps  of  all  would  be  the  scarcity  of  books.    We 
speak  not  of  greater  works,  such  as  the  translations  of  Thucydides, 
&c.  which  might  be  better  spared ;  but  of  small  elementary  books 
of  all  kinds.      These  are  entirely  wanting  to  the  Romaic,  and 
these  are  of  the  greater  importance,  because,  whether  considered 
as  an  impure  dialect  of  the  ancient  tongue,  or  as  an  independent 
language,  it  is  the  only  mode  by  which  knowledge  or  improvement 
of  any  kind  can  be  communicated  to  the  isles  and  continent  of 
Greece,  great  part  of  Roumelia,  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  importance  of  the  Romaic  in  this  point  of  view,  and  the 
contempt  with  which  it  is  treated  by  those  who  study  it  merely 
for  the  sake  of  comparing  it  with  the  ancient  tongue,  induct 
us  to  oflFer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject.  Compared  with 
that>  it  does  indeed  fall  lamentably  short;  and  we  agree  with 
Mr.  HobhoUse  in  his  observation  on  a  remark  of  Lord  Kaimet 
upon  its  little  variation  from  the  parent  language,  that  those  who 
duly  consider. the  state  of  the  two  must  regret,  that  the  variation 
had  not  been  carried  further;  since  the  Italian,  which  differs  more 
from  the  Latin  than  the  Romaic  from  the  Greek,  finds  itself  amply 
compensated  by  the  new  beauties  which  it  acquired  in  its  sub- 
aequent  refinement. 

The  fair  way  however  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  Romaic,  is 
not  by  comparison,  but  by  considering  its  fitness  in  its  present  stat^ 
for  the  purposes  for  which  language  itself  was  given.  And  here 
we  find  no  deficiency  in  essentials ;  and,  to  adopt  the  language  of 
Johnson,  we  believe  that  few  ideas  need  be  lost  to  the  modem 
Greeks  for  want  of  proper  expres^ons  in  the  Romaic  to  convey 
them.  That  some  of  these  would  be  nearly  approaching  to  dM 
Hellenic,  while  others  could  only  be  derived  from  distant  and  dis- 
cordant tongues,  is  a  matter  we  think  of  little  importance.  TW 
great  fault  of  the  present  lanugo  appears  to  us  to  be  not  in  its 
atructure  and  idiom,  but  in  its  pronunciation,  which  confounding 
'  in  one  common  sound,  and  that  the  weak  sound  of  the  English  e, 
thr«e  of  ito  vowels,  and  three  of  its  diphthongs,  renders  the  com- 
prehension of  the  spoken  lan^age  difficult  to  an  tinpractised 
ear.  Without  going  into  the  question  of  the  right  mode  of  pro- 
^imncingtiie  ancient  Greek,  iipon  whiqh  Mr.  Hobhouse  it  leanie4 

and 
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and  diffuse,  we  may  observe,  that  tlie  present  method  is  conti- 
nually producing  such  errors  in  orthography,  as  must  baffl* 
the  researches  of  those  who  endeavour,  from  the  printed  speci- 
mens in  this  country^  to  judge  of  the  actual  state  of  the  lan- 
f  uage.  Let  us  take  for  example,  the  word  ^povv,  which  occurs  in 
Mr.Hobhouse.  It  is  meant  for  the  third  person  plural  of  a  verb> 
in  its  usual  form  e^svoto,  to  know,  here  eupco;  the  third  person 
plural  of  which  would  be  evpovv — the  u  in  this  diphthong  being 
pronounced  like  our  v,  and  the  «  lost  in  the  rapidity  of  utter* 
ance,  the  writer  has  substituted  the  /3  which  has  the  same  sounds 
and  all  visible  means  of  tracing  the  word  to  its  classical  origin  are 
lost.  What  is  most  to  be  desired  for  the  language  in  its  present 
state,  for  its  defect  in  enimciation  is  probably  irremediable,  is  to 
fix  in  some  degree  its  orthography  and  phraseology.  The  former 
is  comparatively  easy,  but  the  latter  is  most  difficult;  not  from 
any  want  of  fit  expressions,  but  of  limitation  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  pnes.  It  is  still,  though  changed  in  idiom,  too  sus- 
ceptible of  unnecessary  additions  from  the  mother  tongue.  It 
suffers  from  that,  precisely  what  the  Turkish  is  daily  sufiering  from 
the  Arabic  and  Persian ;  the  intrusion  of  which  into  the  Turkish 
of  the  higher  orders  i?  so  great  and  constant, — that  it  is  one  of  the 
cares  of  our  dragomen  at  the  Porte,  to  watch  the  influx  of  new 
phrases,  and  to  be  prepared  to  clothe  their  sentiments,  when  before 
the  Court,  in  the  imported  excellence  of  the  last  fortnight. 

When  to  the  afiectation  of  learned  impro\'ement,  are  superadded 
the  variations  to  be  found  in  diflerent  parts  of  the'country,  and  the 
adoption  by  the  merchant  and  sailor  of  the  terms  familiar  to  them 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  several  employments,  we  shall  seem  to  have 
almost  yielded  the  point  in  dispute.  But  as  we  have  before 
observed  it  is  not  fok*  the  purity  of  the  Romaic,  but  for  its  practical 
utility  aqd  efficacy  that  we  contend,  and  in,  spite  of  the  causes 
which  9re  continually  operating  against  its  improvement,  we  still 
think,  that  it  is  fully  equal  to  the  conveyance  of  whatever  in  . 
struction  it  may  be  desirable  to  impart  to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
and  Anatolia.  As  we  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  return  to  the 
subject  of  Romaic  literature,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  merely 
referring  to  Mr.  Hobhouse*s  work  for  his  remarks  on  this  head, 
as  well  as  for  his  details  on  the  ancient  remains,  and  modern 
manners  of  Greece ;  as,  though  more  diligence  has  seldom  been 
shewn  in  procuring  connect  information  on  the  one,  or  more  spirit 
in  conveying  a  lively  idea  of  the  other,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  venture 
upon  a  smgle  extract  from  this  part  of  his  volume.  For  the  same 
reason  we  a^bstain  from  quoting  some  very  pleasing  descriptions  of 
Smyrna  and  its  neigbbourhoorf ;  at  which  place  Mr.  Hobhouse 
arrives  from  Athens  in  the  PyladeS|  paying  by  the  way  a  well 
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fnerked  compliment  to  the  hospitable  accoinmodation  so  constantly 
and  disinterestedly  afforded  to  an  English  traveller  by  the  naval 
-officers  of  his  own  country. 

The  principal  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Smyrna  since  it  was 
described  by  former  travellers,  is  for  the  worse,  in  the  interruption 
of  that  social  and  happy  intercourse  among  the  European  settlers^ 
which  procured  to  the  Frank  quarter  at  Smyrna,  the  name  of  Petit 
Paris.  This,  which  had  suffered  but  little  from  the  incursions  of 
former  wars^  has  been  wholly  subverted  by  the  malignity  of  Buona- 
parte, who  suffers  none  of  his  subjects,  whose  conduct  he  can  in 
any  way  influence,  to  hold  communication  good  or  bad  with  tht 
tyrants  of  the  seas  or  their  allies.  From  this  interdiction  Athens 
and  Salonika  in  the  Levant  alone  are  free. 

From  Smyrna  Mr.  Hobhouse  proceeds  in  the  Salsette  to  Con- 
stantinople. During  the  voyage,  he  takes  occasion,  while  the 
absurd  jealousy  of  the  Turks  detained  the  frigate  at  the  Darda- 
nelles, to  visit  the  Troad,  his  account  of  which,  and  of  his 
researches  upon  the  subject  occupy  nearly  130  pages.  The  gene- 
ral result  of  his  inquiries  we  shall  state  with  little  comment,  in  hb 
own  words,  our  late  review  of  Dr.  Clarke's  theory  having  antici- 
pated some  of  the  remarks,  which  we  might  otherwise  have  here 
introduced.  He  has  generally  confined  himself  16  the  verification 
of  the  topography  of  the  ancient  geographers,  particularly  Strabo, 
and  seems  to  have  been  unwillingly  led  into  die  question  of  the 
Homeric  Troad.  His  researches  with  regard  to  the  former  are 
more  satisfactory,  but  upon  the  latter  tend  rather,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, to  confirm  scepticism  than  to  produce  conviction.  He 
mclines  however  to  the  sentiments  of  Bryant ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, how  in  the  heat  of  pursuit,  he  b  led  to  consider,  in  pag6 
771;  the  arguments  of  Bryant  for  placing  Troy  near  Lectum 
not  to  foe  got  over,  when  he  had  in  page  688  himself  assigned, 
as  a  conclusive  objection  to  that  hypothesis,  the  rockiness  of  the 
whole  southern  shore.  We  confess  ourselves  much  better  pleased 
with  the  general  scepticism  of  the  following  passage:     ' 

*  It  has  been  shewn,  I  believe,  that  the  ancient  topographers  looked 
for  the  scene  of  the  Iliad  on  the  shores  of  the  Straits;  and  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country  contsponds  sufficiently  with  their  accounts,  to 
enable  us  not  only  to  understand,  but  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  acco- 
racy  of  their  conclusions  concerning  the  city  of  Priam  and  the  plain  of 
Troy.  Whether  the  fable  of  the  poet  was  founded  on  fact,  or  was  alto- 
gether fiction,  (a  point  which  it  has  been  my  wish  entirely  to  leave  out 
of  this  inquiry,)  I  see  no  necessity  for  allowing,  with  Mr.  Blackwell, 
that  Homer,  although  he  may  have  been  acquainted  with  Phrygia,  had 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  precise  site  of  his  war,  or  had  fixed  upon 
any  distinct  spot  for  the  scene  of  his  action.  It  is  true  indeed  that  an 
iohnitable  air  of  truth  is  to  be  found  in  his  description ;  that  hie  is  siro^ 

pie, 
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pie,  distinct^  and  every  where  consistent  with  himself;  but  this  .is  ft 
portion  of  his  art,  this  is  the  characteristic  of  his  genius:  it  is  an  excel- 
lence less  likely  peirhaps  to  be  found  in  a.  painter  of  real  scenery,  than 
in  one  who  trusts  altogether  to  his  invention,  and  is  not  encumbered 
with  the  adjustment  of  actual  localities ;  and  the  poet  is  equally' minute, 
particular,  and,  it  may  be  almost  said,  credible  in  his  detail,  when  ht 
conducts  his  delighted  guests  into  the  coral  caves  of  the  ocean,  or  the 
silver  palaces  of  Olympus.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  he  can- 
not be  affected  by  any  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  examinatiofi 
of  the  question,  and  that  there  is  no  confusion  in  the  descriptions  of  th* 
Iliad,  except  when  they  are  compared  with  the  topography  of  th* 
Troad. 

'  The  author  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  life  and  Writings  of  Homer,  talking 
of  Demetrius*s  commentary,  says,  *'  there  he  ascertained  the  real  placet 
of  Homer's  descriptions,  and  pointed  out  the  scenes  of  the  remarkable 
actions.  He  shewed  where  the  Greeks  had  drawn  up  their  ships;  where 
Achilles  encamped  with  his  Myrmidons;  where  Hector  drew  up  the 
Trojans;  and  from  what  country  came  the  auxiliaries."  It  is  astonish^ 
ing  with  what  boldness  these  things  are  said,  and  with  what  facility  they 
are  admitted.  If  any  judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  Demetrius's  whole 
work,  from  the  allusions  to,  and  extracts  from  it  in  Strabo,  he  destroyed 
rather  than  established  the  received  opinions  upon  the  subject,  and  at 
for  the  particular  points  abovementioned,  we  have  no  hint  that  he 
touched  upon  them  at  all. 

'  Those  who  have  seen  the  plains  near  Cape  Janissary,  or  even  have 
looked  at  the  map  of  the  country,  may,  with  Homer  before  them,  be 
able  to  find  objections  to  the  supposed  site  of  the  war,  which  have 
escaped  Mr.  Bryant,  and  other  inquirers,  but  they  may,  perhaps,  be 
inclined  to  think,  that  if  the  Greeks  of  Phrygia  were  wrong  in  their 
conjectures,  no  such  discovery  will  ever  be  made  of  the  true  positions, 
as  shall  be  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  unobjectionable.  The  present 
plain  of  the  Mendere  towards  Cape  Janissary  is  certainly  the  plain  of 
Troy  of  those  Greeks;  but  the  only  resehiblance  which  a  three  weeks 
residence  on  the  spot,  with  the  poet  in  my  hand,  enabled  me  to  find 
out  between  that  plain  and  Homer's  scene,  was  that  which  in  the  eyes 
of  Fluellin,  made  the  native  country  of  Alexander  so  like  the  birth- 
place of  Henry  the  Fifth./'  "  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon,  and  there  it 
also  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth." — p.  781. 

*  It  has  been  remarked  as  a  singular  fact,  that  the  map  which  Mr. 
Pope  composed,  merely  from  the  perusal  of  the  Iliad,  is  no  bad  repre- 
sentation of  the  plain  of  the  Mendere.  It  would  be  singular  if  it  was  a 
feet,  but  it  is  not.  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Pope's  picture  (for  it  is  not  a 
map)  bears  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  spot  in  question.' — p.  787- 

After  some  further  remarks  upon  the  futility  both  of  the  praise 
and  blame  bestowed  upon  Pqpe  by  Mr.  Chevalier,  Mr.  Hobhouse 
concludes,  with  no  unjust  asperity,  that  '  it  may  fairly  move  our 
spleen  to  behold  the  author  of  the  English  Iliad,  the  model  of  se- 
vere taste  and  just  criticism,  enlisted  by  a  French  enthusiast,  to 
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fig^  under  the  Banners  of  ignorance  and  presumption/  At  the 
^ame  time  be  pays  a  ^vell-merited  compliment  to  the  integrity  lind 
correctness  of  delineation  of  the  author  of  die  Topography  of  Troy, 
and  a  gentleman, '  whb  has  never  called  in  his  pencil  to  the  aid  bf  his 
pen,  but  with  a  candour  and  ingenuity  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  has  in  the  iidelity  of  Ihis  representations  furnishied  us  with 
competent  means  of  disproving  his  system/  After  all,  in  spite 
of  the  very  laudable  pains  b^towed  upoii  this  portion  of  his 
work,  which  may  be  considered  as  containing  the  refutation  of  every 
theory  yet  attempted,  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  the  least  interest^ 
ing  part  of  his  volume ;  though  our  opinion  may  be  rather  unfairly 
influenced  by  the  tedium  which  we  acknowledge  that  we  feel,  in 
balancing  arguments  or  rather  conjectures  upon  a  question  so  often 
brought  before  us,  and  from  which  we  have  so  little  hope  of  de- 
riving any  practical  result  or  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Our  travellers  were  detained  for  some  time  after  the  arrival  of 
their  firmah,  by  the  contrary  winds,  which  for  nine  months  in  the 
year  blow  with  no  small  violence  out  of  the  Straits.  At  length 
however  they  passed  the  Dardanelles  and  proceeded  slowly  up  the 
sea  of  Marmora  to  Constantinople.  liere  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  for 
some  time  in  doubt  whedier  to  close  his  volume  or  proceed ;  assign- 
ing as  a  reason,  his  despair  of  telling  us  any  thing  not  before  too 
well  known  to  require  repetition.  But  he  had  read  his  Juvenal, 
and  his  publisher  having  handsomely  engaged  that  there  should 
be  no  lack  of  paper,  he  wisely  decided  that  clemency  on  his  part 
would  be  folly ;  and  he  accordingly  proceeds  to  be  very  entertain- 
ing for  200  additional  pages,  upon  Constantinople  and  Constanti- 
nopolitatis.  As  we  cannot  give  ourselves  the  same  licence-,  we 
must  of  necessity  curtail  our  observations,  recommending  in  the 
mean  time  even  this  part  of  the  Journey,  as  containing,  besides 
what  has  indeed  been  often  described,  a  very  clear  and  interesting 
account  of  Selim's  plans  of  reform,  and  of  the  late  revolutions  in 
the  Turkish  government,  which  have  cut  off  the  ablest  and  most 
efficient  men  from  the  estate,  and  left  the  last  of  his  race,  on  the 
throne  of  the  Ottomans.  ^    • 

There  is  also  in  the  Appendix  a  good  account  of  the  expedition 
to  the  Dardanelles,  written  with  a  view  to  justify  the  ministry  who 
planned  it  from  any  imputation  in  consequence  of  its  failure.  In 
this,  though  we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  throw  the  blame  upon 
the  admiral  than  the  ambassador,  we  think  he,  in  some  measure, 
succeeds;  but  we  apprehend  that  as  far  as  the  ministry  are  con- 
cerned, he  mbtakes  the  question  at  issue ;  which,  in  our  view  of  it, 
is  not  whether  they  provided  well  for  the  success  of  the  expedt* 
tion,  but  whether  the  expedition  itself  was  wise  m  its  object. 
And  here  as  we  fully  agree  with  him  that  its  failure  is  not  to  be 
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regretted,  and  that  to  have  faritated  the  Turks  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  dieir  capital  could  have  produced  no  equivalent  advan- 
tages to  ourselves  ;  he  will  perhaps  admit  with  us^  that  an  ex- 
pedition, the  success  of  which  was  to  be  deprecated,  could  not 
have  been  very  politic  in  its  projection.  Upon  one  point  we  are 
glad  to  have  confirmed  from  him  an  opinion  which  we  formerly 
stated,  that  nothing  has  been  lost  to  the  English  character  by  the 
failure,  and  that  every  thing  he  could  gather  upon  the  spot 
induced  him  to  suppose, 

*  that  there  was  not  an  intelligent  man  in  the  empire,  who  thought  that 
those  who  had  burst  through  their  redoubtable  Dardanelles,  were  inti- 
midated by  the  cannon  on  the  mouldering  walls  of  the  Seraglio  ;  or  who 
attributed  the  safety  of  the  capital  to  any  other  motive  than  forbear- 
ance, and  a  disinclination  from  having  recourse  to  unjust  extremities.' 

Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  contents  of  this  massive  but 
entertaining  volume,  we  have  only  to  add  our  opinion,  that  should 
the  defects  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  be  corrected  in  a  fu- 
ture edition,  by  a  little  more  attention  to  the  technicalities  of  book-, 
making,  and  a  revision  of  some  parts  of  the  style,  which  is  at  times[ 
perversely  or  provokingly  careless,  the  work  itself  will  have  a' 
standard  place  in  all  collections  of  voyages  and  travels ;  a  place, 
which  it  will  fully  merit,  by  the  industry  and  ardour  of  research- 
conspicuous  throughout,  as  well  as  by  the  spirit,  vivacity^  and; 
good  sense  of  the  general  narrative. 


Art.  IX.     1.  The  Speech  of  Doctor  D.  Antonio  Joseph  Ruiz 
de  Padron,  Deputy  to  the  Cortes,  from  the  Canary  Islands, 

?}oken  in  the  oitting  of  January  18,  1813,  relative  to  the 
nquisition. 
t.  Bread  and  Bulls,  an  Apologetical  Oration,  on  the  flourishing 
State  of  Spain,  in  the  Reisn  of  King  Charles  IF.  Delivered, 
in  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  AJ^drid.  By  Don  Gaspar  Jovellanos. 
Mediterranean ;  printed  on  board  His  Majesty's  Ship  Caledo- 
nia, oflf  Toulon.    1813. 

A  SPEECH  agabst  the  Inquisition,  delivered  in  the  sitting  of 
^^  tlie  Cortes,  and  another  on  Bread  and  Bulls,  on  the  degraded 
state  of  Spain,  spoken  in  the  great  square  of  the  capital,  both  the 
genuine  production  of  native  Spaniards,  may  be  regarded  among 
the  unequivocal  signs  of  the  times. — But  when  we  look  at  the  spot 
whence  these  singular  productions  issue,  in  their  present  dress,  we 
cannot  consider  them  as  any  thing  short  of  literary  curiosities. 
They  are  translatio];is  by  the  officers  of  the  Caledonia,  undertaken,' 
in  aU  probability,  to  beguile  the  many  tedious  hours  spent  in  watch- 
ing 
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ing  OD  enemy  shut  up  in  the  port  of  Touloti.  If  the  language 
be  not  always  correct,  nor  the  style  highly  polished,  we  have,  at 
least,  every  reason  to  trust  to  the  fidelity  of  the  translation.  But 
they  were  printed  also  on  board  this  ship;  and  the  type,  the  ink, 
the  paper,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  mechanical  processes 
are  so  well  conducted  as  to  be  by  no  means  inferior  to  many  of  the 
best  editions  of  the  London  press. 

Doctor  Antonio  Joseph  Ruiz  de  Padron  undertakes  to  prove 
the  three  following  propositions : 

.  First,  Tliat  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  is  totally  useless  \n 
the  church  of  God,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

Secondly,  That  it  is  contrary  to  tlie  wise  and  religious  constitu* 
tion  which  the  state  has  sanctioned,  and  to  which  the  people  have 
sMrom. 

Thirdly,  That  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  state. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  through  all  the  proofs  which  he 
adduces  to  establish  the  first  proposition.  It  is  certain  that  no 
such  tribunal  as  that  which  has  arrogated  to  itself  the  title  of 
*  holy,'  entered  into  the  plan  of  tlie  Saviour  of  the  World.  It  is 
equally  so  that  nothing  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists, 
can  be  construed  to  sanction  it,  and  that,  of  the  ministers  elected 
by  divine  authority  for  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  none  were 
inquisitors.  '  Believe  me,  sir,'  says  the  orator,  *  that  neither  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  ministers  of  the  faith,  enumerated  by  St.  Paul, 
nor  in  tlie  council  of  Jerusalem,  do  I  find  one  vacant  place  for  an 
inquisitor.'  It  was  not  found  necessary  to  erect  a  tribunal  of 
inquisitors  to  punish  Arius,  when  he  denied  the  eternal  generation 
of  the  Word — the  divines  of  Nice  were  satisfied  with  condemning 
''  the  impious  and  detestable"  doctrine,  and  with  separating  the 
author  of  the  heresy  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful.  The 
Nestorians,  the  Pelagians,  and  all  the  various  sects,  *  who  moved 
hell  itself  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  Catholics,'  shared  the  same  fate 
— the  Church  of  God  trampled  on  all  its  enemies,  and  without  the 
assistance  of  the  *  holy  office.'  That  it  is  not  only  useless  but 
injurious  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  illustrates,  from  his  own 
experience,  when  at  Philadelphia.  Here,  at  the  house  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  he  used  to  join  in  the  evening  conversations  where  th^ 
ministers  of  the  Protestant  communion  designated  him  by  thd 
appellation  *  of  the  Papist.' 

.  *  Young  as  I  then  was,'  says  he,  *  I  was  able  to  convince  many  of 
the  supremacy  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  obtains,  by  divine  right,  over 
the  whole,  church — a  supremacy  of  jurisdiction  and  not  merely  of 
honour — but  I  confess  that  when,  all  in  a  body,  they  beset  me  on  th« 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  I  had  not  a  word  to  say.' 

discussions  of  this  nature,  he  tells  us,  also  took  place  in  the 

house 
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house  of  George  Washington,  but  he  was  never  able  to  ascertain 
to  what  sect  that  celebrated  General  belonged.  The  Philosopher 
Frankliiii,  however,  was  suspected  to  be  an  Arminian.  On  the 
challenge  of  Franklin,  to  give  a  public  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he 
preached  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  Philadelphia  against  the  Inqui- 
sition; his  sermon  was  translated  into  English;  it  was  then  preached 
throughout  the  provinces  of  New  York  aild  Maryland ;  and  so 
satisfied  were  the  auditors  that  the  Inquisition  was  the  work  of 
human  policy,  and  despotism,  that  many  of  the  Anglo-Americans 
changed  their  faith  and  became  good  Catholics.  Since  that  time, 
the  Doctor  tells  us,  no  less  than  five  bishoprics  have  been  es- 
tablished in  places  where,  had  the  Inquisition  extended  its  baneful 
authority,  there  would  not  have  been  one. 

Secondly,  To  prove  that  the  Inquisition  is  contrary  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state,  the  Doctor  says  nothing  more  is  necessary  diaa ' 
to  take  in  one  hand  the  political  system,  and  in  the  other  the  dark 
and  fanatical  code  of  this  tribunal — ^the  one  breathes  nothing  but. 
justice  and  humanity ;  the  other  is  an  outrage  on  all  human  laws,  and 
human  feelings — a  code  dark,  dismal,  and  intricate  as  its  own 
dungeons,  made  up  of  cavils,  artifices,  and  the  meanest  tricks,  and 
more  adapted  for  hunting  out  supposed  criminals  than  for  ascer- 
taining real  crimes. 

The  Constitution  sayji, 

^  Within  twenty-four  hours  the  prisoner  shall  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  and  the  name  of  his  accuser  if  he 
have  one.  They  shall  read  to  him,  entire,  all  the  documents,  together* 
with  the  names  and  depositions  of  the  witnesses;  and  if  from  these  he 
shall  not  comprehend  them,  they  shall  give  him  as  much  information  - 
as  he  may  require,  in  order  to  discover  who  they  are.  That  the : 
process  shall  henceforward  be  public,  in  the  manner  and  form  deter- 
mined by  law.  That  neither  torment  nor  compulsion  shall  be  used 
towards  him,  neither  shall  be  suffer  confiscation.  That  no  punishment 
imposed,  whatever  the  crime  may  be,  shall  in  any  manner.pass  to  the 
fiamily  of  the  delinquent,  but  shall  take  effect  solely  upon  the  persoii 
who  committed  the  offence.' 

But  what  says  the  code  of  the  Holy  Inquisition? 

*  It  admits,'  says  the  Doctor,  *  into  its  bosom,  slander,  calumny,., 
accusation,  and  vengeance.     It  inspires,  or  rather  orders,  a  blind  obe- 
dience to  its  commands,  as  though  it  were  infallible,  and  not  responsi- 
ble to  any  one  for  its  actions.  It  orders  inquiries,  encourages  informers, 
and  protects  spies,  against  all  the  laws  of  confidence  and  nature,  impe-  ^ 
riously  commanding  the  dearest  friends  to  accuse  each  other.     It  sig- 
nifies not  whether,  under  the  pretext  of  preserving  the  faith,  the  father  . 
accuses  the  son,  the  son  the  father;  the  husband  the  wife,  or  the  wife  , 
the   husband.     Brothers,  parents,  and  friends,  all,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  this  tribunal,  are  obliged  to  watch,  to  inform  against,  and 

accuse 
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accuse  each  other.  A  commissary  of  the  holy  office,  accompanied  by 
the  alguazil,  and  his  assistants,  is  authorised,  with  impunity,  to  enter 
houses  with  a  mysterious"  silence,  even  at  midnight,  and  snatch  a  father 
from  the  bosom  of  his  family,  in  the  midst  of  their  terrors,  without  al* 
lowing  him  tp  take  a  last  farewel  of  his  wife  or  children,  condemning 
them  to  endless  misery,  which  is  the  only  patrimony  this  unfortunate 
father  can  transmit  to  his  posterity.  Whole  generations  before  they 
ve  bom,  are  ^hus  sentenced,  not  only  to  poverty  and  beggary,  but  te 
perpetual  ignominy  and  disgrace.'  Thus  it  is  '  that  the  holy  office 
deprives  Society  of  useful  and  industrious  citizens,  and  buries  them  in  its 
infectious  dungeons.  It  does  more.  In  the  edict  of  faith,  which  this 
tribunal  publishes  every  year,  it  invites  every  person  to  accuse  himself, 
who  expects  to  be  accused  by  another;  and  to  those  who  comply 
within  a  certain  time,  it  promises  pardon;  but  to  those  who  neglect  it,  it 
has  DO  mercy — they  are  arrested,  their  fortunes  confiscated,  and  they 
suffer  the  utmost  punishment  of  its  laws/ 

The  scenes  of  horror  swfaich  take  place  at  the  examination  of 
supposed  criminals  have  often  been  described  in  novels  and  ro- 
itiances^  but  here  we  have  the  facts  truly  and  distinctly  stated  by  a 
Spailiard  well  informed  of  all  the  proceedings  of  this  dark  and 
sanguinary  tribunal.  The  punishment  that  follows  confession^  and 
even  precedes  conviction;  is  horrible  to  relate. 

<  In  the  first  case,'  says  he,  '  sentence  is  passed  after  a  thousand 
mysterious  questions;  but  in  the  second,  besides  the  confinement  in 
dark  dungeons,  destitute  of  all  human  consolation,  they  employ  dread- 
ful torments  to  extort  confiession.  A  puHy,  suspended  to  the  ceiling, 
through  which  is  passed  a  thick  rope,  is  the  first  spectacle  which  meets 
the  eye  of  the  unhappy  victim.  The  nttendants  load  him  with  fetters, 
and  tie  a  hundred  pounds  of  iron  to  his  ancles;  they  then  turn  up  his 
arms  to  his  shoulders,  and  fasten  them  with  a  cord ;  they  hsten  the 
rope  round  his  wrists,  and  having  raised  him  from  the  ground,  they  let 
him  fall  suddenly,  repeating  this  twelve  times,  with  a  force  so  great 
that  it  digoints  the  most  robust  body.  If  he  does  not  then  confess 
what  the  inquisitors  wish,  other  torture  awaits  him;  having  first  bound 
him  hands  and  feet,  eight. times  does  the  sad  victim  suffer  the  rack; 
and  if  he  persists  without  confessing,  they  compel  him  to  swallow  a 
quantity  of  water,  to  restore  his  respiration.  But  where  this  is  not 
sufficient,  the  torment  of  the  brasero  completes  the  sanguinary  scene, 
the  slow  fire  of  which  cruelly  roasts  the  naked  feet,  rubbed  over  with 
grease  and  secured  in  a  block.' 

The  authority  of  this  infernal  tribunal  extends  even  to  the  r^ioas 
of  the  dead. 

*  How  often  have  the  inquisitors  ordered  graves  to  be  opened  for  the 
remains  of  those  whom  they  judged  to  have  died  in  heresy,  in  order  to 
commit  them  to  the  flames!  Unhappy  relics  of  the  human  race!  Sad 
spoils  of  death !  Respected  shades  of  the  departed,  who,  having  died 
in  innocence,  have  become  the  victims  of  calumny,  malevolence,  or 
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vengeance,  pardon  the  prejudice  and  barbarity  of  past  ages !  The  Gen< 
tiles  themselves  respected  the  ashes  of  their  dead  ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  Inquisition  to  disturb  your  repose  in  the  caverns  of  the  ea?th/ 

The  speaker  next  adverts  to  the  cunning  and  low  policy  which 
the  '  Holy  Office'  has  always  employed  to  secure  the  court  favour^ 
bysening  the  government  as  the  vile  instrument  of  absolute^power. 

*  Who/  says  he^  *  does  not  know  that  it  has  lent  itself  to  the  caprices 
and  vengeance  of  the  most  iot'amous  and  voluptuous  favourite  (Godoy) 
to  be  found  in  our  history?  This 'tribunal,  so  Overbearing  in  its  power, 
so  terrible  to  the  weak  and  defenceless,  had  not  the  courage  to  exert 
its  authority  upon  this  impious  wretch — this  monster — a  compound  of 
every  vice,  without  a  single  counterbalancing  virtue;  but  it  permitted, 
in  the  very  face  of  a  Catholic  court  and  a  Catholic  kifig,  not  only 
panegyrics  to  be  passed  on  him,  but  his  loathsome  image  to  be  erected 
pn  the  altar,  by  -the  side  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ/ 

Thirdly,  TTiat  the  Inquisition  is  prejudicial  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  state,  the  Doctor  is  of  opinion,  requires  no  other  proof  tiian 
the  state  qf  the  Peninsula  since  the  unfortunate  epoch  of  its  esta- 
blishment—where all  the  useful  sciences,  the  arts,  agriculture, 
national  industry,  and  commerce  have  disappeared — where  a  pro- 
gressive decay  and  depopulation  have  left  little  more  than  ten 
millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are 
poor  and  miserable  ;  whereas,  from  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  die 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  extent  of  the  country,  it  is  able  to  main- 
tain more  than  double  that  nunaber.  He  enumerates  those  men 
whose  eminence  for  literature  or  piety  has  been  the  cause  of 
their  being  buried  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  and  sacrificed 
to  its  unrelenting  vengeance. 

'  Philosophers,  theologians,  historians,  politicians,  statesmen,  orators, 
poets,  labourers,  artisans,  merchants,  even  the  industrious  farmers,  who 
are  the  support  of  the  nation,  could  not  escape  their  rod  of  iron — ^jn  a 
word,  men  and  women,  poor  and  rich,  wise  and  ignorant,  innocent  and 
wicked,  just  and  unjust — all  classes  of  the  state  has  this  tribunal 
afflicted  Vith  the  terrors  of  its  power — it  comprehends  all — it  persecutes 
all—it  destroys  all,  under  the  pretext  of  religion  and  the  support  of 
the  Gospel/ 

The  Second  Article  is  an  extraordinary  production,  and  marks 
inost  strongly  the  altered  opinion  of»the  Spanish  nation.  Indeed 
we  should  have  feared  lest  so  fine  a  piece  of  irony  on  *  the  flou- 
lishing  state  of  Spain,'  and  so  keen  a  satire  on  the  depraved  man- 
ners of  his  countrymen,  would  subject  the  orator  to  some  inconve- 
nience. But  Jovellanos  had  already  sufii^ed  the  dungeon  for 
freedom  of  speech,  under  the  old  order  of  things,  and  thought  him- 
self secure,  amidst  the  recent  changes,  in  indulging  it  to  the  utmost. 
At  what  precise  time  this  speech  was  addressed  to  the  Spamsh 
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people  we  are  not  told,  bat  it  was,  obviously,  since  the  period 
of  the  revolution.  We  shall  give  a  few  extracts  from  this  singular 
and  spirited  production  which,  we  think,  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to  our  readers,  more  especially  as  they  are  the  effusions  of  a  man 
who,  by  birth  and  education,  by  his  acknowledged  talents,  and  the 
high  situation  which  he  held  in  the  state,  is  entitled  to  more  than 
an  Ordinary  degree  of  attention. 

The  orator  sets  out  with  the  broad  proposition  that  all  nations  of 
the  world,  following  the  steps  of  nature,  have  been  weak  in  their 
infancy,  ignorant  in  their  childhood,  warriors  in  their  youth,  philo- 
sophers in  their  manhood,  legislators  in  their  age,  and,  in  their 
decrepitude,  superstitious  and  tyrannical.  These  truths,  proved,  as 
he  says,  by  all  history,  had  induced  him  to  conclude  that  Spain 
was  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  existence,  and  sinking  rapidly  into 
the  grave;  but  his  arrival  in  Madrid  had  happily  removed  all  hii 
doubts,  and  presented  to  him  the  most  astonishii^  spectacle  which 
the  universe  could  afford. 

*  It  oflfered  to  my  sight  Spain,  weak  and  infantine,  without  popula- 
tion, without  industry,  without  riches,  without  a  patriotic  spirit,  and 
even  without  any  acknowledged  government:  some  fields  waste  and 
without  cultivation ;  some  men  dirty  and  indolent ;  some  people  misera- 
ble and  immersed  in  ruin;  some  citizens  mere  tenants  of  their  city; 
and  a  constitution,  which  might  more  properly  be  called,  an  oUa  of  all 
constitutions. 

*  It  represented  to  me,  Spain,  as  a  child,  without  instruction,  and 
without  knowledge ;  a  brutal  mob  ;  a  nobility  which  makes  a  boast  of 
its  ignorance ;  some  schools,  without  principles ;  some  universities,  the 
faithful  depositaries  of  the  prejudices  of  barbarous  ages  ;  some  teachen 
of  the  tenth  century ;  and  some  rewards  destined  for  the  subjects  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  and  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Ninth. 

^  It  ofiered  to  me  Spain  as  a  youth,  to  appearance,  full  of  a  martial 
spirit,  of  fire  and  bravery,  a  body  of  general  officers,  sufficient  to  com- 
mand all  the  armies  of  the  world ;  and,  were  there  but  soldiers  in  pro- 
portion, who  might  conquer  all  the  regions  of  the  universe;  a  multitude 
of  regiments,  which,  although  deficient  in  men,  are  inured  to  the  mili- 
tary fatigues  of  curling  their  hair,  bleaching  their  uniform,  regulating 
their  paces  to  the  tune  of  a  country-dance,  expending  powder  in  sam 
lutes  in  the  meadows,  and  oppressing  their  fellow-citizens. 

'  It  has  shewn  me  Spain  as  a  man,  wise,  religious,  and  skilled  in  all 
the  sciences — a  metropolis,  with  more  churches  than  houses;  more 
priests  than  laymen;  more  altars  than  kitchens;  nay,  in  the  dirt}'  gate- 
ways, and  in  the  meanest  wine-houses,  pasteboard  puppets,  images  of 
wax,  fonts  of  holy  water,  and  sacred  lamps.' 

In  this  manner  he  runs  over  the  deplorable  state  of  things  in. 
which  he  found  '  debauched  young  churchmen  mounting  the  pulpit 
of  the  Divine  Being,'  to  teach  sagred  knowledge ; — the  inspired 
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writing^  ttatislated  through  French  versions ;  foreign  languages  stu*- 
died  by  those  who  were  ignorant  of  their  own ;  preachers  aiid  law** 
yers  without  learning,  whose  briefs  and  sermons  are  fit  only  to 
wrap  up  pepper  and  spices ;  physicians  whose  wisdom  is  proved  by 
the  wealth  of  their  apothecaries.  He  found  Spain,  ^  old  and 
peevish,  quoting  law  upon  every  occasion/  The  Castilian  legisla- 
ture, he  tells  us,  recognizes  for  its  origin  an  age  *  in  which  th« 
sword  and  the  spear  were  the  supreme  law ;  in  which  bishops  com- 
manded armies,  and,  instead  of  sheep,  njourished  wolves  and  leo*- 
pards;' — but  it  is  to  Philip  the  Great  that  the  legislation  of  Spain 
owes  *  the  many  inexhaustible  springs,  which,  from  day  to  day, 
have  been  enriching  it  with  more  judges  than  laws,  and  more  laws 
than  human  actions ;'  it  is  to  him  that  all  the  *  branches  of  govern- 
ment and  justice  are  directed  by  one  only  hand,  like  the  mules  of  a 
coach ;' — to  him,  that  '  a  new  law  is  enforced  in  the  twinkling  o 
an  eye,  whilst  the  observance  of  an  old  one  costs  the  dispute  of  a 
century ;  to  him  it  owes  that  extraordinary  circumspection  of  tribu-» 
nals  which  hang  twenty  citizens  in  a  day,  and  afterwards  debate 
on  unharnessing  the  mules  from  a  carriage.*  To  him  Spain  owei 
its  finance,  its  monopolies,  its  customs  and  its  excise ;  to  him,  that 
*  every  village  possesses  its  municipal  code,  its  municipal  contribu* 
tions,  and  its  statutes,  which  are  the  basis  of  public  happiness.' 

*  It  is  certainly,*  he  continues,  *  a  gteat  satisfaction  to  set  out  oil  a 
journey  quite  unconcerned,  and  proceed  on  the  road  until  yoU  meet  a 
guard,  stationed,  for  collecting  the  toll ;  to  arrive  pierced  with  Cold  and 
wet,  at  an  inn,  and  there  to  have  to  look  for  a  dinner  from  the  monopo* 
iizers  of  wine,  oil,  meat»  salt,  and  other  necessaries  of.  life ;  to  lead 
your  horse  to  a  manger,  and  in  addition  to  a  paymeiit  for  straw,  to  have 
to  i^ay  likewise  for  the  right  of  tying  him  there ;  to  procure  a.fanega  of 
barley  and  to  go  to  the  corregidor  to  have  it  measured  ;  to  purchase- a 
pellejo  of  wine,  and  to  pay  the  price  of  a  permit  for  taking  it  out  of  the 
town ;  not  at  all  to  know  whether  you  shall  sleep  in  your  own  bed  or  a 
gaol,  because  the  alcalde  has  the  power  of^making  you  pass  a  miserable 
sight  there,  without  assigning  any  reason/ 

The  decrepitude  of  Spain  was  presented  to  his  view  in  the  horri- 
ble superstitions  by  which  the  very  souls  and  understandings  of  the 
people  were  chained  down;  in  the  degraded  state  of  morality  and 
religion ; — 

*  But;  checking  himself  suddenly^  '  what,*  he  exclaims, '  am  I  about  ? 
how  have  I  transformed  my  office  of  panegyrist  into  that  of  censor ;  and 
where  I  had  purposed  to  defend  my  country,  taxed  it  with  the  most 
abominable  defects!  No,  my  countrymen !  it  is  not  my  desire  to  make 
you  blush ;  I  only  wish  to  shew  that  Spain  is,  at  the  same  tim^,  m  her 
infancy,  her  childhood,  her  youth,  her  manhood,  and  her  old  age.  I 
well  know  your  merit;  and  in  this  august  amphitheatre,  where  alone 
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the  Spanish  people  celebrate  their  assemblies,  I  behold  your  exquisiU 
taste,  your  delicate  sensibility/ 

*  Bull-feasts  are  the  links  of  our  society ;  the  food  of  our  patriotism ; 
the  seminaries  of  our  political  manners.  These  feasts^which  characte- 
rise us  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  embrace  as  many  agreeable 
and  instructive  objects,  as  it  is  possible  to  desire ;  they  temper  our  ex- 
cessive parsimony,  enlighten  our  tender  understandings,  sweeten  our 
humane  inclinations,  divert  our  laborious  application,  and  prepare  us 
for  generous  and  magnanimous  actions.  The  arts  and  sciences  combine 
to  render  them  perfect,  and  they  materially  assist  in  improving  the  arts 
and  sciences;  they  procure,  even  for  the  lower  order,  the  blessings  of 
ease  and  diversion,  and  prevent  the  evils  of  toil  and  labour ;  they  encou- 
rage hospitals  which  (to  the  honour  of  modern .  nations  be  it  related) ' 
they  not  only  supply  with  medicines  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  but  also 
with  sick  for  the  consumption  of  the  medicines,  which  are  the  two  in- 
dispensable requisites  to  their  prosperity ;  they  mortify  the  body  with 
fatigue  and  patience  under  inconvenience,  and  fortify  the  mind  by  the 
most  dreadful  and  tragic  scenes. 

'  Who,  accustomed  in  cold  blood  to  see  a  man  suspended  on  the 
horns  of  a  bull,  his  entrails  falling  through  an  immense  wound,  and  bis 
blood  overflowing  the  whole  place;  a  wounded  horse  that  has  thrown 
his  rider,  writhing  and  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  a  troop  of 
affrightefl  bull-fighters,  flying  from  an  enraged  animal,  pierced  with 
darts ;  the  tumultuous  shouting  of  an  innumerable  multitude,  mingled 
with  the  harsh  grating  sounds  of  warlike  instruments,  augmenting  the 
confusion ; — who,  I  say,  after  this,  would  be  moved  at  a  battle  or  a 
defeat  ? — who  will  not  conceive  sublime  ideas  of  our  nobles,  eager  to 
patronise  these  barbarous  spectacles ;  to  honor  the  bull-fighters ;  to  re- 
ward desperation  and  madness  ;  and  to  vie  with  each  other,  in  protect- 
ing the  most  villanous  characters  in  the  republic  ? — who  would  not  be 
delighted  with  the  numerous  assemblage  of  both  sexes,  crowded  toge- 
ther, without  reserve ;  tavern-keepers  and  grandees ;  barbers  and 
dukes;  courtezans  and  matrons;  laymen  and  clergy — where  luxury, 
profligacy,  shamelessness,  libertinism,  stupidity,  and,  in  short,  every 
vice  which  disgraces  human  nature,  hold  their  court?  There  the 
licentious  fop  inflames  the  incautious  damsel,  by  indecent  words  and 
gestures  ;  there  the  base  husband  places  his  wife  by  the  side  of  her  gal- 
lant ;  there  the  cowardly  bully  musters  up  all  his  insolence ;  there  the 
smutty  blacksmith  utters  words  even  more  indecent  than  himself,  and 
the  impudent  fishwoman  makes  a  boast  of  her  eff^rontery ;  there  the 
pressure,  noise,  heat  and  dust,  joined  with  the  aromatic  sweets  of  to- 
bacco, wine  and  garlic,  are  sufficient  to  cause  suffocation . 

*  Who  will  not  acknowledge  lh>  innumerable  benefits  of  these  feasts? 
Were  it  not  for  them,  the  tailor,  ironmonger,  and  shoemaker,  would 
pass  their  Mondays  in  the  vulgar  labour  of  their  trades ;  mothers  would 
not  have  a  plea  for  leaving  their  houses  and  children  to  the  neglect  of 
some  hireling ;  in  it  they  would  lose  a  most  barbarous  market  of  mo- 
desty; physicians,  a  most  fruitful  seminary  for  diseases;  husbands,  a 
scene  01  their  own  iniquity  and  dishonour;  wives,  an  opportunity  of 
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improving  themselves  in  prodigality  and  extravagance;  eccleeiastics^  an 
excuse  for  spending  among  sinners  the  price  of  their  sins ;  philosophers, 
a  most  perfect  compendium  pf  human  weakness  j  magistrates,  the  sur0 
means  of  destroying  all  idea  of  civil  liberty ;  tradesmen,  the  consolation 
of  beholding  the  death  of  animals  which,  if  living,  would  find  them 
constant  employment ;  and  the  whole  kingdom,  the  advantage  of  seeing 
the  most  fruitful  lands  (which  should  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  di- 
version and  amusement)  laid  out  in  pasture/ 

After  running  over,  in  the  same  strain,  the  instruction  which 
all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  people  receive  at  a  bull-feast,  he 
exclaims — 

*  O  magnificent  feasts !  O  useful  feasts !  O  delectable  feasts !  O  pious 
feasts!  O  feasts  which  are  the  most  perfect  crown  of  our  wisdom !  Stran- 
gers abonlinate  you,  because  they  know  you  not ;  but  Spaniards  prize 
you,  for  they  alone  can  appreciate  your  value ! 

*  If  Rome  lived  contented  with  "  bread  and  arms" — Madrid  feels 
quite  satisfied  with  "  bread  and  bulls !" 

*  O  happy  Spaniards  !  who,  content  with  your  own  estate,  envy  not 
that  of  others,  who,  accustomed  to  govern  nobody,  obey  all !  Pursue 
these  enlightened  maxims — despise  (as  you  have  hitherto  done)  the 
idle  babbling  of  envious  strangers — abhor  their  turbulent  maxims — 
condemn  their  free  opinions — prohibit  all  their  books,  which  have  not 
passed  the  "  holy  table" — and  sleep  in  peace,  lulled  by  the  hisses  that 
deride  you !' 


Art.  X.  A  Letter  on  the  Conduct  and  Situation  of  Denmark^ 
from  a  Dane  to  an  Englishman;  written  30th  May,  1813. 
London :  Richardson,     pp.  48. 

nPHE  pamphlet  before  us  may  appear  almost  too  slight  for  notice; 
"■-  but  such  publications,  like  small  shot,  sweep  away  numbers  who 
are  not  assailable  by  more  powerful  ordnance;  and  the  press  can 
furnish  nothing  so  worthless  on  political  subjects  as  not  to  attra9t 
some  degree  of  attefiiion.  Who  the  author  is  we  pretend  not  to 
know,  but  we  shrewdly  suspect,  in  spite  of  his  expressions  of  good- 
will towards  England,  (in  which  he  apparently  resides  at  this  mo- 
ment,) that  his  feelings  on  that  subject  are  in  unison  with  the  bulk 
of  his  countrymen ;  and  though,  as  a  foreigner,  we  may  pardon  the 
obscurities  of  his  style,  and  the  insincerity  of  his  professions,  as  a 
Dane  we  should  counsel  hiih  not  again  to  take  up  his  pen  in  defence 
of  his  country. 

The  most  respectable  adherents  to  the  ancient  order  of  things  in 
France  were  compelled,  during  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  to 
seek  refuge  in  Great  Britain.  They  were  received  on  their  arrival, 
and  have  been  since  maintained,  with  a  degree  of  attention  and 
kindness  worthy  of  that  generous  spirit  so  characteristic  of  the 
English  nation.    This  race  has,  however,  nearly  disappeared ;  old 
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dge  has  taken  off  many^  others  have  fallen  victims  to  sorrow  and 
<lisappointment.  Their  quiet  demeanour  and  general  respectability 
t)f  conduct,  materially  contributed  to  wear  out  the  prejudice  against 
foreigners,  formerly  so  prevalent  amongst  us ;  and  that  benevolent 
feeling  which  was  excited  by  the  distresses  of  the  French  emigrants 
has  been  extended  to  the  natives  of  other  countries  who,  from  va- 
rious  causes,  have  of  late  made  England  their  asylum.  We  tinist 
that  we  shall  not  be  considered  as  wanting  in  Christian  charity  if  we , 
venture  to  hint  that  this  protection  should  not  be  granted  without 
considerable  caution.  There  are  many  who  fatten  on  our  bounty, 
who  scruple  not  to  employ  the  opportunities  which  they  enjoy  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  their  benefactors. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  work  on  the  Continental  System  which 
was  published  in  Sweden  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  for  the  com- 
position before  us.  Some  unpalatable  truths  which  the  Swedish 
pamphlet  contained,  have  called  up  this  literary  champion  in  behalf 
of  his  countrymen;  and  we  confess  that  until  we  had  perused  his 
impotent  apology  for  their  conduct,  we  had  not  given  ourselves  the 
trouble  of  reflecting  how  contemptible  it  has  invariably  been  daring 
the  whole  of  this,  and  the  preceding  war. 

*  For  whom,'  the  Danish  writer  asks,  *  is  the  history  of  a  conn- 
try  more  particularly  written,  but  for  its  princes?' — We  admit  that 
they,  of  all  people,  ought  to  profit  by  its  perusal ;  but  we  would 
counsel  him  also  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  sovereign  to  the  fate 
of  other  nations  as  well  as  his  own.  .  Had  the  king  of  Denmark 
done  this,  or  had  he  not,  as  is  more  probable,  allowed  his  better 
judgment  to  be  led  away  by  the  counsel  of  insidious  and  corrupt 
advisers,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  have  been  for  so  long 
a  period  blind  to  the  examples  of  danger  before  his  eyes.  What 
has  been  the  fate  of  the  various  states  who  professed  their  intention 
of  remaining  neuter  at  the  opening  of  the  revolutionary  war  ?  How 
did  Spain  profit  by  her  entire  submission  to  the  mandates  of  Buo- 
naparte ?  What  regard  was  shewn  to  Prussia  whom  he  compelled 
to  become  neuter,  or  to  the  other  princes  of  Germany  whom  he 
successively  overpowered?  Where,  in  fine,  has  he  respected  iu 
any  one  instance,  the  neutrality  of  a  country  when  it  suited  liis  pur- 
poses to  violate  it  ? 

An  enlightened  minister  of  Denmark  would  have  used  this  lan- 
guage to  his  sovereign;  he  would  have  told  him  further  that  it  would 
be  too  late  to  prepare  for  war,  when  '  the  French  frontier  bordered 
his  own.'  He  would  have  pointed  out  to  him  that  so  far  from  the 
*  duties  of  a  king  being  confined  to  his  own  country,'  so  far  from 
its  being  '  incumbent  on  the  sovereign  of  a  small  nation  to  avoid  all 
other  wars  but  those  of  immediate  defence,'  there  are  duties 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  perform  as  part  of  the  commonwealth 
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of  Edrope.  We  say  nothing  of  the  motives  which  may  reasonably 
urge  a  sovereign  to  venture  somewhat  for. the  glory  of  his  country. 

*  The  oldest  unsubdued  crown  on  earth'  ought  not  to  disappear,  as 
anticipated  by  our  author,  without  some  struggle  for  independence 
and  renown.  Had  every  politician  reasoned  like  the  Dane,  ^  the 
continual  wars  against  France  would  indeed  have  beeil  productive 
of  the  still  greater  warlike  establishments  of  that  empire/ — and 

*  the  French  emperor  would  clearly,  in  spite  of  every  coalition,  have 
broken  through  every  barrier  which  might  have  been  opposed  to 
him  :' — We  are  told  too  that  *  Denmark,  by  her  geographical  posi- 
tion, lies  out  of  the  great  road  of  the  continental  nations  who  come 
to  the  conflict;'  if  England  had  been  guided  by  similar  maxims,  she, 
too,  lying  still  more  out  of  *  this  great  road,'  might  have  been  con- 
tented to  witness  their  successive  subjugation  by  the  power  of 
France.  The  truth  is,  that  by  an  adherence  to  this  cautious  policy, 
Denmark  has  shared  the  fate  of  every  power  which  has  carried  the 
system  of  neutrality  beyond  its  proper  extent.  She  is  entitled  to  no 
confidence  from  any  belligerent,  for  she  has  granted  none  to  any  of 
them  ;  to  no  protection,  for  she  has  afforded  no  assistance  to  the 
cause  of  Europe;  to  no  respect,  for  her  policy  has  been  con- 
temptible and  selfish  in  the  extreme  :  and  instead  of  acquiring  by 
repose  that  vigour  which  may  fit  her  for  future  contests,  she  will 
find,  when  too  late,  that  the  limbs  become  rigid  by  long  cessation 
from  exercise,  and  the  nerves  relaxed  by  listless  inactivity. 

But  it  may  be  contended  that  everj^  state  is  the  best  judge  of 
its  own  resources,  and  that  those  of  Denmark  must  not  be  esti- 
mated on  the  scale  of  those  which  Great  Britain  has  at  command. 
Granting,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  truth  of  these  positions,  we 
have  still  grievous  cause  of  complaint  against  our  *  brothers'  the 
Danes.  The  very  essence  of  the  character  of  a  neutral  is  to  shew 
no  leaning  to  either  belligerent ;  but  their  neutrality  has  been  of  so 
perverse  a  nature,  that  whilst  they  appeared  dead  to  all  feeling,  and 
palsied  on  the  side  which  was  exposed  to  aggression  "and  insult  from 
France,  they  have  been  tremblingly  alive  to  those  measures  of  reta- 
liation agaiast  the  common  enemy  which  we  have  been  compelled 
to  adopt.  A  very  little  attention  to  those  cases  in  which  Denmark 
has  of  late  years  exhibited  any  signs  of  vitality,  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  the  truth  of  our  assertions. 

The  first  offensive  measure  taken  against  this  country  by  Den- 
mark, was  the  occupation  of  Hamburgh  by  15,000  men,  under 
Prince  Charles  of  Hesse,  in  1 80 1 .  This  was  of  course  for  the. 
purpose  of  excluding  our  vessels  from  the  ports  of  the  Elbe.  Her 
unusual  activity  on  this  occasion,  and  the  large  share  which  she  bore 
in  the  war  with  the  northern  powers,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
decisive  battle  of  Copenhagen,   it  is  needless   to  remark ;  that 
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confederacy^  as  our  author  allows,  '  was  dissolved  by  England  with 
that  energy  which  fixes  great  events ;'  and  Denmark  again  relapsed 
into  her  former  supineness. 

•  From  this  she  was  roused  in  1803,  by  the  advance  of  the  French 
after  the  occupation  of  Hanover :  but  was  the  energy  she  displayed 
on  this  occasion  at  all  borrespondent  to  the  danger  with  which  she- 
was  threatened  ?  No :  *  it  did  not  become  Denmark  alone  to  call 
France  to  account  for  the  infraction  of  treaties;'  and  with  strict 
adherence  to  these  ideas  of  propriety,  not  a  man  was  added  to  the 
boasted  cordon  of  troops  in  Holstein  till  the  army  of  England  and 
Sweden  were  in  force  in  Hanover;  and  though  not  a  murmur  escaped 
the  all-enduring  Danes  at  the  closure  by  the  French  of  the  Elbe  and 
Weser,  their  complaints  were  loud  an'd  frequent  of  the  injustice  of 
the  blockade  which  we  were  in  consequence  compelled  to  establish 
on  those  rivers. 

*  When  Prussia,  in  1 806,  suddenly  entered  upon  a  war  with 
France,  could  Denmark,'  it  is  demanded,  *  with  her  force  have  pre* 
vented  the  fate  of  Prussia  on  the  fields  of  Jena  f  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  that  she  could;  but  if  all  the  powers  of  Europe  had  rea- 
soned in  a  similar  manner,  what  resistance  would  France  have  ex- 
perienced to  her  designs  of  universal  monarchy !  and  no  one,  we 
should  hope,  but  a  Dane  whose  scale  of  excellence  is  not  elevated 
to  the  highest  standard,  would  be  weak  enough  to  produce  as  an 
instance  of  the  tutelary  aid  of  the  Genius  who  presides  over  Den- 
mark, that  *  he  prevented  a  war  with  France,  though  Danish  blood 
was  shed  on  the  frontier,  at  the  storming  of  Lubeck  by  the 
French !'  The  affair  here  alluded  to,  took  place  whilst  the  enemies 
of  the  gallant  Blucher  were  in  pursuit  of  the  small  force  which  he 
bad  preserved  with  sotmuch  skill  and  intrepidity  from  the  wreck  of 
the  Prussian  army.  The  Danish  General  Ewald  was  taken  pri- 
soner and  treated  with  every  indignity  by  his  friends  the  French ; 
the  neutral  territory  violated,  and  several  Danish  soldiers  killed  in 
the  skirmish ;  yet  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  contented  himself 
with  a  remonstrance  to  which  no  attention  was  ever  paid,  and  shortly 
after  withdrew  those  troops  from  the  frontiers  of  Holstein  which 
he  had  kept  there  without  intermission,  whilst  the  forces  of  the  al- 
lies were  stationed  in  that  quarter. 

We  shall  refrain  from  entering  at  length  into  the  merits  of  the 
expedition  to  Copenhagen  in  1807*  The  subject  has  undergone 
much  discussion,  and  many  strong  assertions  respecting  it  have 
been  hazarded  on  both  sides.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
perusing  the  parliamentary  debates  of  that  day  cannot  fail  of  being 
convinced  that  the  measure  was  not  one  of  mere  expediency  but 
of  absolute  necessity;  and  we  are  not  presumptuous  enough  to 
suppose,  that  any  arguments  we  have  to  offer  could  have  weight 
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ekher  with  our  Danish  *  brethren'  abroad,  or  with  those  poKticians  at 
home,  M'ho  profess  to  consider  any  course  more  jiistitiable  thaa 
that  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  government  of  their  country* 

We  must^  however,  indulge  in  a  few  remarks  on  this  transaction, 
livhich  our  readers  will  perceive  are  forced  upon  us  by  the  perusal 
of  the  Danish  letter.  The  grand  object  of  dispute,  the  fleet  at  Co- 
penhagen, is  never  once  mentioned  in  this  composition.  Every 
document,  however,  at  all  relative  to  this  subject  which  has  since 
come  to  our  knowledge,  has  tended  to  prove  that  it  was  destined  (ad 
originally  asserted  by  those  who  advised  its  seizure)  to  co-operate 
with  France  in  her  design  against  this  country;  and  of  snch  being 
the  general  opinion  in  Denmark  our  government  was  early  apprized 
by  a  British  naval  officer,  who  was  accidentally  obliged  to  remain 
in  the  capital  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  of  1806.  But 
it  seems  that  we  did  not  announce  our  intentions  with  that  form  and 
solemnity  which  the  occasion  required,  and  the  old  accusation  is 
again  brought  forward,  that  the  Danish  troops  were  stationed  in 
Hoktein,  by  desire  of  England,  in  order  that  her  designs  upoft  Co^ 
penhagen  might  be  more  easily  accomplished.  Whilst  the  Crown 
Prince, '  good  easy  man,'  was  ^  watching,  like  a  skilful  general,  the 
army  which  he  h^d  assembled  on  the  frontiers,'  and  '  giving  indu^ 
bitable  proofs  of  his  determination  to  suffer  any  thing  rather  than 
yield  to  France;  who  was  the  first  to  attack  him  in  the  rear?*  "  Oh 
my  prophetic  soul,  my  uncle !" — *  the  king  of  a  nation  which  htm 
been  praised  for  the  faith  of  her  treaties.'  '  Let  one  of  your  friends 
ask  Lord  Howick,  in  parliament,'  continues  the  eloquent  Dane, 
*  if  this  is  not  true  ?  It  ought  to  have  been  recorded  for  his  sue* 
eessors  in  the  papers  of  the  Department  for  Forei^  Affairs.' 

Now,  without  askii^  Lord  Howick,  or  referring  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  we  will  venture  to  pronounce  this  assertion  to  be  false. 
Preceding  events  had  sufficiently  shewn  that  a  Danish  army,  even 
when  assembled,  will  submit  to  any  thing  rather  than  come 
to  blows  with  die  common  enemy,  and  the  Crown  Prince  had 
recently  given  a  pretty  clear  proof  that  fighting  was  not  his  object, 
by  retiring  before  a  handful  of  French  troops  without  firing  a  shot. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  considered  surprizing  that  ministers  should 
begin  to  despair  of  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  and  that 
they  should  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  remonstrate,  as  they 
th^n  did,  on  so  hopeless  a  mode  of  enforcing  neutrality. — It  is  this 
remonstrance  which  has  given  colour  to  the  accusation  agahist  us 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  We  were  anxious  to  rouse  the  Danes 
to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  to  induce  the  Crowii  Prince  to  reflect 
on  what  he  owed  to  his  country :  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
safety  of  his  kingdom,  we  at  the  same  time  sent  over  a  special 
minister  to  propose  to  him  measures  fqr  rescuing  the  fleet  at 
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Copenhagen  irom  the  hands  of  France,  and  to  give  it  protection  m 
a  British  port  till  the  danger  was  over ;  and  to  he  convinced  that 
this  proposal  was  not  made  by  England  from  motives  of  private 
advantage,  we  have  only  to  call  to  mind  the  conduct  of  Russia 
under  similar  circumstances :  she  too  in  her  turn  was  menaced 
with  invasion  by  France,  and  with  the  loss  of  her  fleet,  should  the 
enemy  succeed  in  his  designs  upon  St.  Petersburg ;  and  it  was  then 
that  this  power,  who,  we  were  told,  had  for  ever  abandoned  all 
trust  in  English  faith,  made  us  the  voluntary  offer  of  placing  her 
navy  under  our  protection,  and  without  hesitation  adopted  that  very 
measure  which  diis  country  has  with  so  much  injustice  been  blamed 
for  proposing  to  Denmark. 

Though  we  have  already  seen  with  what  confidence  public  docu^ 
ments  are  referred  to  in  the  letter  under  review,  there  are  some  very 
material  ones  which  the  writer  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted,  or 
}ie  would  probably  have  shewn  more  caution  in  the  assertions  he  ha» 
hazarded.  He  might  have  discovered  that  the  account  of  the 
nocturnal  meetings  between  Bemadotte  and  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Denmark,  so  far  from  *  being  a  fable  no  where  believed  but  in 
Bngland,'  was  universally  credited  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
continent ;  and  that  the  offer  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  to  which  be 
alludes,  did  not  proceed  from  this  country,  but  fix)m  France,  wha 
was  quite  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  at  the  expense  of  her 
devoted  adherent,  which  would  serve  to  separate  Sweden  from  the 
cause  pf  the  allies. 

The  king  of  Sweden  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Denmark  of  the  treacherous  proposal  made  to  him*by  France,  and 
accompanied  this  coipmunicatiou  with  the  offer  of  sending  ^,000 
Swedish  troops  to  co-aperate  with  the  Danes  in  the  defence  of 
Holstein.  These  succours  were  refused,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
^dvice  of  our  ministers ;  and  it  isi  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  making 
known  to  this  government  the  king  of  Sweden's  offer,  the  Danish 
ministers  entirely  concealed  from  it  the  arrangement  which  France 
had  proposed  respecting  Norway^  So  much  for  the  frankness  of 
dealing  mauif^ted  by  Denmark  towards  England !  so  much  for  the 
determination  of  tlie  Crown  Prince  and  his  army  to  die  in  the 
breach,  should  their  country  be  attacked!  Had  such  been  their  real 
intention  no  offer  could  have  been  more  acceptable  than  that  made 
by  Sweden,  and  none,  on  the  other  hand,  certainly  could  be 
more  embarrassing  to  a  general  who  had  resolved  upon  the  line  of 
conduct  which  wa,^  after\yards  pursued. 

But,  says  ovir  opponent,  '  had  England  no  guarantee  in  our 
inti^r^st,  in  our  insular  situation,  aiid  in  the  steadfastness  of  the 
king's  character,  that,  at  the  worst  for  Denmark,  France  could  only 
obtain  a  temporary  possession  of  tlie  Cimbrian  peninsular'  Now 
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it  IS  fruitless  to  expect  that  nations,  any  more  than  individuals, 
will  always  be  alive  to  their  true  interest;  and  steadiness  of  charac- 
ter may  as  often  be  manifested  on  the  wrong  side  as  the  right.  Tliak 
Bemadotte  was  preparing  to  attack  the  Danish  continental  pos- 
sessions was  quite  evident,  though  it  was  at  the  time  denied ;  and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  difficulty  of  guarding  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Belt,  and  the  prowess  already  shewn  by  the  Danish 
troops  in  the  outset,  it  seems  very  improbable,  that  even  if  they 
had  decided  upon  retiring  to  Zealand^  they  would  have  been  able 
to  prevent  the  French  from  following  them  there. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  the  Austrian  war  of  1809,  and  to 
die  blackest  spot  in  the  escutcheon  of  Denmark — we  allude  to  ihe 
junction  of  the  Danish  troops  with  the  pursuers  of  Schill ;  and  we 
cannot  repress  our  feelings  of  indignation  at  the  baseness  with 
which  the  memory  of  that  gallant  soldier  is  here  attacked,  as  it  has 
already  been  in  other  publications  from  the  same  quarter. 

Would  to  God  that  more  Germans  had  possessed  *  those  extra- 
vagant ideas  of  life  and  duties*  of  which  Schill  is  here  accused !  We 
should  not  now,  for  the  first  time,  have  bad  to  hail  that  general 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of  France,  which  has  manifested 
itself  with  such  glorious  effect  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. But  Schill  was  abandoned  by  Germany,  was  condemned 
by  his  king,  and  being  unable  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  equal  his 
views,  could  not  escape  the  fate  that  was  prepared  for  him ;  *  and  it 
was  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  Danish  valour  was  successfully  tried 
against  him.'  Oh  inglorious  success !  disgraceful  activity !  Denmark 
only  departs  from  her  cold-blooded  and  selfish  policy  to  assist  in 
the  murder  of  a  hero  and  a' patriot,  and  in  the  extinction  of  the  rising 
flame  of  liberty  which  flashed  throughout  Germany!  Never  was  a 
transaction,  which  required  every  art  to  hide  its  atrocity,  so  lament- 
ably defended.  Such  excuses  as  a  misconception  of  the  king's  or- 
ders, or  even  the  king's  ignorance  of  the  orders  issued  to  his  own 
general s>  will  not  save  those  who  planned  the  destruction  of  Schill 
from  eternal  reprobation,  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  respect 
the  feelings  of  the  Danish  soldiers,  who  are  said  to  have  executed 
the  unworthy  task  imposed  upon  them  with  considerable  reluctance. 
There  is  another  occurrence,  for  which  the  writer,  with  a  greater 
display  of  penetration  than  ordinary,  thinks  it  possible  that  Den- 
mark may  be  blamed,  though  only  by  those  short-sighted  mortals 
who  '  view  human  affairs  on  a  contracted  scale;'  and  this  also 
comes  under  the  class  of  untoward  events  which  ^  sometimes  fall 
out  without  the  knowledge  of  the  king.'  Our  readers  will  not, 
perhaps,  anticipate  that  this  relates  to  the  base  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Danes  to  prevent  the  embarkation  of  the  brave  Duke  of 
Brunswick  after  the  failure  of  the  Austrian  coalition  in   1809. 

Fortunately, 
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Fortunately^  as  is  well  known^  this  magnanimous*  scheme  iiras 
executed  by  them  with  their  accustonied  success;  but  we  ^iU 
venture  to  assert,  although  it  is  doubted  by  our  author,  that  the 
*  noble  warrior/  as  he  is  styled,  would  have  thought  quite  as  highly 
of  the  generosity  and  courage  of  the  Danish  people,  if  they  had 
not  attempted  in  so  dastardly  a  manner  to  defeat  the  design  which 
he  so  ably  carried  into  execution. 

The  sudden  deposition  of  Louis  Buonaparte  for  his  unwillingness 
to  inflict  upon  his  subjects  all  the  miseries  of  the  continental  system, 
seems  to  have  rendered  his  Danish  Majesty  more  alive  than  he  ap« 
pears  on  some  other  occasions  to  what  was  passing  in  his  dominions, 
^e  do  not  find,  however,  that  any  remonstrance  was  made  by 
I)enmark  on  the  oppressive  nature  of  the.  Berlin  and  Mikn 
decrees,  though  the  retaliatory  ntieasures,  which  we  were  obl^[ed 
to  enforce,  were  declared  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary  and 
unjust.  Our  author  is  more  than  commonly  obscure  on  this  subject; 
but  he  honestly  confesses,  that  though  the  British  merchandize,  in 
the  Danish  ports,  was  seized  with  all  due  form  and  ceremony,  hb 
countrymen  *  were  too  poor'  to  sacrifice  to  the  flames  what  other- 
wise could  be  made  useful.'  The  fact,  we  doubt  not  is,  that 
the  same  system  of  collusion  was  practised  here,  which  was  carried 
on,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  other  countries.  The  French 
general  of  the  district,  and  the  merchant  to  whom  the  English 
goods  were  consigned,  came  to  an  understanding  in  regard  to 
dividing  the  sjioil ;  and  a  small  bale  only  taken  out  from  each 
package,  was  committed  to  the  flames,  to  answer  the  number  of 
those  which  were  returned  as  burnt. — Although  the  writer  has  not 
condescended  to  inform  us  of  the  peculiar  advantages  derived  by 
Denmark  from  her  system  of  policy,  yet  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  internal  state  of  that  country  might  not  un- 
reasonably imagine  that  her  finances  at  least  are  flouri^ing,  and 
her  resources  free  from  those  difliculties  which  a  series  of  wars  too 
often  entails : — but  national  credit  in  Denmark  is  on  a  par  with 
national  honor,  and  the  government  has  now  resorted  to  the  despe- 
rate expedient  of  employing  the  funds  of  the  private  bank  of 
Holstein,  (the  only  one  that  traded  upon  sure  foundations,)  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  in  the  public  exchequer. 

Though  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  deny  the  complete  insig* 
nificance  into  which  Denmark  has  sunk,  by  the  system  to  which 
she  professes  to  adhere ;  we  cannot  allow  her  to  plume  herself 
upon  the  circumstance,  that,  in  consequence  of  her  refusal  to  join 
her  forces  to  those  of  France  in  the  last  campaign,  *  not  one  Dane 
was  found  amongst  the  many  nations  that  penetrated  to  the  heart 
of  the  Russian  empire.'  The  part  allotted  to  her  troops  was  that  of 
occupying  the  duchy  of  Oldenbiftrgh,  when  the  French  corps  should 

be 
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be  withdrawn,  and  for  that  purpose  15,000  men  were  secretly 
placed  under  the  orders  of  St.  Cyr;  and  it  is  perfectly  well  known, 
that,  at  the  very  time  when  Bu^onaparte  was  marching  in  fidl  force 
upon  Smolensko,  the  reply  made  by  Denmark  to  Russia  in  regard 
to  her  intentions,  was  that  '  she  was  determined  to  stand  or  fall 
with  France/ 

Our  author  finds  some  degree  of  difficulty  in  excusing  so  overt 
an  act  of  hostility  against  this  country  as  the  manning  four  ships  of 
the  line  at  Flushing  with  Danish  sailors  from  Copenhagen,  which 
he  confesses  was  done  in  the  course  of  last  year.  If  we  nray  believe 
him,  however,  this  measure  entirely  originated  in  Buonaparte's  kind 
consideration  for  Danish  feelings,  and  these  ships  were  entrusted 
to  the  spirit  of  revenge  of  Danish  seamen !' — We  are  willing  to  give 
Denmark  full  credit  for  the  pacific  disposition  she  has  lately  shewn ; 
but  it  is  material  to  remark,  at  what  period  these  symptoms  of 
returning  affection  were  first  manifested  :  it  was  not  until  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  French  army  had  rendered  an  important 
change  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  nK)re  than  probable,  and  until  it 
became  advisable  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  with  the  rising  powers. 
As  to  Norway,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  whilst  occupied  in  Germany  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  should  be  desirous  of  securing  his  western  frontiers  from  any 
sudden  attack  on  the  part  of  so  wavering  and  uncertain  an  ally  as 
Denmark ;  nor  was  any  rule  of  good  faith  or  political  morality 
violated  by  our  agreement  to  support  him  in  the  demand  of  that 
district  of  Norway,  through  which  his  country  had  been  formerly 
invaded.  It  will  not  be  denied,  we  presume,  that  (Denmark  be- 
ing at  war  with  this  country)  we  were  at  liberty  to  co-operate  with 
Sweden,  or  any  other  power,  in  the  conquest  of  Norway ;  and, 
supposing  that  conquest  achieved,  we  were  equally  at  liberty  to 
transfer  our  share  of  the  right  of  a  conqueror  to  our  co-belligerent, 
to  leave  Norway  to  be  garrisoned  exclusively  by  Swedish  troops, 
and  to  promise  our  good  offices  at  a  peace,  to  secure  it  permanently 
to  Swedish  dominion. 

The  paramount  necessity  of  opposing  an  accumulation  of  force 
to  the  grand  enemy  of  Europe,  rendering  it  desirable  that  Sweden 
should  not  divert  any  part  of  her  means  towards  Norway  in  the  fii*st 
instance,  there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  our  agreeing,  by  treaty, 
to  give,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the  war,  that  aid  to  Sweden  in  its 
stibjugation  which  we  might  have  given  blamelessly  at  the  moment 
when  the  treaty  was  made.  And  if  we  had  even  bound  ourselves 
not  to  make  peace  until  that  subjugation  should  have  been  eflFected, 
there  would  not  be  anything  in  such  a  stipulation  of  which  Den- 
mark could  complain  as  unjust  or  immoral. 

The  policy  or  impolicy  of  such  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  this 
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Country  to  an  indeiinite  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  the  justnew 
or  extravagance  of  the  price  thus  paid  for  the  services  of  Svieden  to 
the  confederacy,  would  be  matters  for  the  co.nsideration  of  this 
country  only,  and  with  which  Denmark  could  have  nothing  to  do. 
But  we  cannot  forbear,  in  passing,  to  express  the  satisfaction  which 
we  derived  from  those  explanations  of  the  treaty,  by  which  the 
public  apprehension  with  respect  to  a  '  guarantee'  of  Norway  to 
Sweden  was  done  away.  A  *  gumantee'  is  an  engagement  never 
to  be  lightly  undertaken  by  a  po^er-  who  holds  engagements  once 
contracted  as  binding  upon  its  good  faith.  It  is  one  which  we 
should  almost  incline  to  say  (if  there  Mere  any  such  thing  as  a 
general  rule  in  politics), can  never  be  prudently  applied  ej^cept  to 
legitimate  and  existing  rights  and  possessions;  and  which  we  might 
almost  venture  ta  say,  generally,  never  has  been  applied  avowedly, 
absolutely,  and  unconditionally  to  conquests^o  be  made. 

If  we  were  gratified  at  the  disclaimer  of  such  an  interpretation 
of  the  Swedish  treaty,  when  the  war  was  as  far  as  ever  from  a  ter- 
mination, we  think  it  doubly  important  now,  with  a  view  to  the 
possibility  of  a  negociation  for  a  general  peace.  To  have  entered 
into  this  with  the  obligation  to  demand,  as  a  sine  qua  non  condi- 
tion of  peace,  the  dismemberment  of  an  unconquered  kingdom, 
would  be  to  place  ourselves  in  a  situation  of  which  it  is  easy  to 
'imagine  what  advantage  the  enemy  would  have  been  able  to  take. 

Our  author,  indeed,  affects  to  imagine  that  the  dismemberment  of 
Denmark,  is  an  object  which  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  are  desir- 
ous of  effecting ;  and  he  kindly  condescends  to  warn  us  against  the 
danger  to  which  Scotland  may  be  exposed,  if  Norway  should  become 
a  province  of  Sweden,  and  the  alliance  between  the  latter  khigdom 
and  France,  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  only  at  present  intemipted, 
should  be  again  renewed.  We  thank  him  for  his  caution,  but  dis- 
claim the  design  imputed  to  us :  it  is  the  anxious  wish  of  England, 
as  it  is  her  interest,  that  Denmark  should  rouse  herself  fjx)m  the 
state  of  degradation  into  which  she  has  fallen  by  a  servile  submission 
to  the  will  of  Buonaparte,  and  again  assert  her  rank  in  ^he  scale  of 
nations.  But  Sweden,  her  ancient  rival,  has  established  by  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  conduct  claims  of  no  common  description  to  the 
confidence  of  this  country.  Buonaparte  himself  Ijas  been  forced 
to  confess,  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  that  her  conduct, 
and  the  system  which  she  has  adopted,  have  hurt  him  more  than 
all  the  four  coalitions  tc^ether.  When  therefore  we  express  our 
satisfaction  at  the  denial  of  the  supposed  guarantee,  and  disclaim 
the  imputed  design  of  dismemberment,  it  must  not  be  conceived 
that  we  think  Norway,  if  it  can  be  legitimately  obtained  either  by 
arms,  or  by  cession,  or  exchange  in  negociation,  too  great  a  reward, 
for  Sweden;  or  that  we  should  not  gladly  see  th«  Swedish  mo- 
narchy 
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narchy  raised  to  a  scale  of  power  commensurate  with  the  rank 
U'hich  tlie  gallantry  of  its  army^  and  the  fidelity  and  firmness  of  its 
councils  so  fiilly  entitle  it  to  enjoy.     Neither  Norway,  nor  acquisi- 
tions more  valuable  than  Norway,  would  overpay  the  sacrifices 
which  Sweden  has  made,  and  the  services  which  she  has  rendered. 
When  we  are  accused  of  a  deliberate  project  of  starving  Nor- 
way into  submission,  it  is  but  justice  to  ourselves  to  state,  that  the 
odium  of  prolonging  the  sufferings  of  its  brave  inhabitants  does  not 
by  any  means  rest  with  this  country.     The  court  of  Copenhagen 
was  repeatedly  informed,  that,  if  it  would  withdraw  the  Danish 
privateers  from  the  ports  of  that  country,  or  order  them  to  dis- 
continue their  depredations,   the   vessels  loaded  with  'grain '  for 
Norway  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  unmolested  to  their  des- 
tination ;   it  is  not  to  us  therefore,  but  to  their  humane  rulers,  that 
the  Norwegians  are  indebted  for  all  the  miseries  they  have  suffered, 
for  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  that  whilst  our  Baltic  fleet  was 
increased  to  an  unusual  size  in  order  to  afford  protection  to  our 
convoys  in  that  sea,  the  commerce  of  our  enemies  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  free  under  'Danish  licenses,  whilst  that  of  England 
and  her  allies  was  exposed  to  continual  vexation. 

It  is  an  ungrateful  task,  but  as  the  Danish  writer  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  letter  sums  up  the  evidence  in  favour  of  his  coun- 
try, by  enumerating  the  faults  which,  in  his  opinion,  have  been 
committed  by  other  countries,  and  which  Denmark  has  avoided  by 
her  pacific  system  of  policy,  we^must  summarily  notice  his  series 
of  omissions. 

*  We  never  invaded,'  says  this  learned  advocate, '  like  the  Phocians, 
the  sacred  ground  of  tlie  temple  of  Delphi ;  we  never,  like  the 
Austrians,  the  Prussians,^  or  the  Russians,  have  fought  against  the 
system  of  the  equilibrium  of  European  society. — Notwithstanding 
every  irritation,  the  Danish  lion  never  hurt  the  Continent  till  now, 
when  he  is  threatened  to  be  robbed  of  his  young.'  True;  never, 
during  the  almost  uninterrupted  period  of  twenty  years  war,  have 
the  Danes  manifested  a  sense  of  the  miseries  of  Europe.  Never, 
like  the  powers  so  invidiously  enumerated,  have  the  Danes  main- 
tained a  doubtful  struggle  for  their  independence,  in  opposition 
to  thiat  system  which  their  fears  alone  have  prevented  them  from 
supporting;  a  system  which,  so  far  from  having  for  its  object  ^  the 
maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  of  European  society,'  has  been 
directed  against  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
The  oracuJar  voice  of '  the  temple  of  Delphi'  need  not  be  invoked 
to  predict  their  fate. — ^To  triumph,  or  to  fall  witli  glory  in  a  glori- 
ous cause  belongs  to  the  high  mmded  and  the  brave ;  but  whilst  the 
eagles^  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  Russia,  have  been  fearlessly  dis- 
played in  array  against  France,  tlie  '  Danish  lion'  has  calmly  sub- 
mitted to  cower  in  his  den. 

Art. 
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Art.  XL  A  Tour  through  Italyy  exhibiting  a  View  of  its 
Sceneryy  its  Antiquities,  and  its  Monuments,  particularly  as 
they  are  objects  of  Classical  Interest  and  Elucidation.  By 
tbe  Rev.  John  Chetwode  Eustace.  2  vols.  4to.  London: 
Mawman.     1813. 

A  T  a  time  when  almost  every  person  who  undertakes  a  journey 
•^^  into  foreign  parts,  thinks  it  necessary,  upon  his  return,  to 
communicate  to  the  public  the  difficulties  which  he  has  encountered, 
as  well  as  the  impatience  with  which  he  has  borne  them,  it  is  gra- 
tifying to  us  to.  meet  with  a  traveller,  who  has  directed  his  attention 
to  subjects  more  important  than  dirty  inns,  sandy  roads,  and  surly 
postilions.  Mr.  Eustace  had  higher  objects  in  view,  when  he 
visited  a  country  more  calculated  than  any  other,  except,  per- 
haps, that  of  Epaminondas  and  Pericles,  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in 
a  classical  mind.  Cold  indeed  must  be  the  heart,  and  dull  the 
understanding  that  can  contemplate  unmoved  the  *  Eternal  City,' 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Eustace,  *  has  been,  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  the  instrument  of  communicating  to  Europe,  and  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  globe,  the  three  greatest  blessings  of 
which  human  nature  is  susceptible — civilization,  science,  and  reli- 
gion.' How  far  the  world  has  been  indebted  to  the  Caesars  or  the 
Popes,  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  inquire ;  but  we  readily 
admit,  that  while  gazing  upon  the  remains  of  those  magnificent 
edifices,  which  still  adorn  the  Roman  Forum,  it  requires  no  extraor- 
dinary stretch  of  imagination,  to  marshal  before  us  in  patriotic  array, 
those  venerable  magistrates,  who,  tranquilly  seated  in  their  curule 
chairs,  defied  the  fury  of  Brennus,  and  his  barbarian  hordes ;  or  to 
bear  Cicero  declaiming  with  honest  indignation  against  the  vices 
and  insolence  of  Anthony.  Ascending  the  stairs  that  lead  to  the 
Capitol,  the  enlightened  traveller  appears  to  be  treading  on  sacred 
ground.  All  tlie  heroes  who  illustrated  the  annals  of  the  republic, 
rise  in  succession  before  him,  distinguished  by  those  rude  and  manly 
virtues,  which  he  has  been  taught  at  an  early  period  of  life  to  regard 
with  a  veneration  approaching  to  idolatry.  Yet  these  exajted 
feelings  will  gradually  subside,  when  he  reflects  that  the  glory  with 
which  they  are  surrounded,  was  purchased  by  the  misery  and  degra- 
dation of  millions. 

True,  however,  to  tnose  impressions  of  classical  taste  which  he 
imbibed  in  youth,  Mr.  Eustace  contemplates  the  Roman  character 
with  enthusiastic  delight.  This  indeed  we  incline  to  regard  as 
a  pardonable  error,  and  one  to  which  possibly  we  might  never  have 
adverted,  had  we  not  felt  that,  in  the  actual  situation  of  human 
affairs,  it  is  our  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  question 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  mankmd, 
viz.  the  different  aspects  which  war  assumes,  when  carried  on  from 
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the  desolatiDg  lust  of  dominion^  or  w^aged  in  defence  of  national 
independence. 

Twenty  successive  years  of  devastation  and  slaughter  may  have 
led  many,  who  are  now  acting  a  distinguished  part  upon  the  busy 
theatre  of  public  affairs^  to  regard  a  state  of  national  hostility  as  the 
natural  condition  of  man  :  an  opinion  the  most  dangerous  that  can 
possibly  be  entertained;  because  it  tends  no  less  to  the  subversion 
of  moral  order,  than  to  weaken  our  belief  in  the  benevolence  and 
justice  of  Providence.  Admitting  these  principles  to  be  founded  in 
reason,  no  atrocity,  which  unsatiable  ambition  can  inspire,  will  want 
a  ready  ex<juse.  The  unprincipled  destruction  of  Helvetic  freedom 
may  then  find  an  apology  in  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
occupation  of  a  strong  military  position ;  and  even  the  infamous 
invasion  of  Spain  be  no  longer  regarded  with  abhorrence. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  publication  before  us, — w^e  are 
informed  in  the  preface  that  Mr.  Eustace  is  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Rome;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  find  him  expressing 
himself  upon  this  occasion  with  moderation  and  candour. 

*  Religion,  politics,  and  literature,  are  the  three  great  objects  that 
employ  every  mind  raised  by  education  above  the  le,vel  of  the  labourer, 
or  the  mechanic;  upon  them  every  thinking  man-must  have  a  decided 
opinion,  and  that  opinion  must  occasionally  influence  his  conduct,  con-* 
versation,  and  writings.  Sincere,  and  undisguised  in  the  belief  and  pro- 
fession of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  author  affects  not  to  conceal^ 
because  he  is  not  ashamed  of,  its  influence.  However  unpopular  it 
may  be,  he  is  convinced  that  its  evil  report  is  not  the  result  of  any 
inherent  defect,  but. the  natural  consequence  of  polemic  animosity,  of 
the  exaggerations  of  friends,  of  the  misconceptions  of  enemies.  He 
acknowledges  that  the  affecting  lessons,  the  holy  examples,  and  the  ma- 
jestic rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,  made  an  early  impression  on  his 
mind ;  and  neither  time  nor  experience,  neither  reading  nor  conversation, 
nor  much  travelling,  have  weakened  the  impression,  or  diminished  his 
veneration.  Yet  with  this  affectionate  attachment  to  the  ancient  Faith, 
he  presumes  not  to  arraign  those  who  support  other  systems.  Persuaded 
that  their  claims  to  mercy,  as  well  as  his  own,  depend  upon  sincerity 
and  chanty,  he  leaves  them  and  himself  to  the  disposal  of  the  common 
Father  of  all,  who,  we  may  humbly  hope,  will  treat  our  errors  and 
defects  with  more  indulgence  than  mortals  usually  shew  to  each  other. 
In  truth,  reconciliation  and  union  are  the  objects  of  his  earnest  wishes, 
of  his  most  fervent  prayers;  they  occupy  his  thoughts,  they  employ  his 
pen;  and  if  a  stone  shall  happen  to  mark  the  spot  where  his  remains  are 
to  repose,  that  stone  shall  speak  of  peace  and  reconciliation.' — xl,  xli. 

Sentiments  like  these  are  very  creditable  to  any  man,  whatever  be 
Ws  country,  or  his  creed.  Tliat  Mr.  Eustace's  political  principles 
are  equally  liberal,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage : 

*  The  constitution  of  England  actually  comprises  the  excellencies  of 
all  the  ancient  commonwealths;  together  with  the  advantages  of  the  best 
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forms  of  monarchy;  though  liable,  as  all  human  institution^  are,  to 
abuse  or  decay,  yet,  like  the  works  of  Providence,  it  contains  within 
itself  the  means  of  correction,  and  the  seeds  of  renovation.  Such  a 
•ystem  was  considered  as  one  of  unattainable  perfection  by  Cicero,  and 
by  Tacitus  pronounced,  a  vision  fair  but  transient.  A  scheme  of  policy 
that  enchanted  the  sages  of  antiquity,  may  surely  content  the  patriot 
and  philosopher  of  modern  days,  and  the  only  /wish  of  both  must  be, 
that  in  spite  of  courtly  encroachment  and  of  popular  frenzy,  it  may 
last  for  ever.' — xii,  xiii. 

Mr.  Eustace  proceeds  to  inform  the  reader  that  tlie  journey  was 
undertaken  v^'ith  Mr.  Roche,  ^  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune,  who 
spared  no  expense  to  render  it  instructive.'  At  Vienna  Ihey  met 
Mr.  Cust,  now  Lord  Brownlow,  and  Mr.  Rushbroke,  and  '  finding 
that  their  views  and  tastes  coincided,  agreed  to  make  the  tour  of 
Italy  together.' 

In  a  preliminary  discourse  our  author  enumerates  with  Consider^ 
able  detail,  the  different  species  of  information  which  he  deems  it 
essential  for  a  traveller  to  acquire,  before  he  visits  *  the  classic 
regions  of  Italy.'  That  such  preparation  might  tend  to  increase 
both  his  improvement  and  gratification,  we  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  deny,  the  only  misfortune  is,  that  it  cannot  be  obtained 
without  a  greater  sacrifice  of  time  than  even  men  of  the  most  cul- 
tivated intellect,  or  extensive  fortune,  have  either  leisure,  or  incli- 
nation to  bestow.  A  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  Latin 
poets  and  historians  will  of  course  have  been  acquired  in  schools  and 
universities;  but  without  possessing  the  language  of  the  nation 
which  he  visits,  or  being  versed  in  its  political  annals,  a  man,  as 
Lord  Bacon  very  wisely  observes,  '  goeth  to  school  and  not  to 
travel.'  The  knowledge  of  medals  is  far  less  important,  and  if  it  is 
to  be  procured  at  the  expense  of  more  useful  studies,  we  think  it  may 
safely  be  omitted.  A  person  of  taste  may  also  pass  through  Italy 
with  tolerable  advantage,  though  he  never  read  Aldrich,  Scamozzi, 
or  Palladio.  Taste  and  observation  will  equally  suffice  to  appre- 
ciate the  genius  of  Raffaelle  and  Praxiteles  without  submitting  to 
the  nausea  of  an  anatomical  school.  We  perfectly  agree  however 
with  Mr.  Eustace  that  the  seductions  of  music  are  sufficiently  cap- 
tivating not  to  require  preparatory  lessons,  because  an  excessive 
attachment  to  this  attractive  art, '  often  leads  to  low  and  dishonour- 
able connections.'  The  studies  of  an  Englishman  ought  to  be  of 
a  more  masculine  character ;  he  has  other  and  nobler  roads  to  dis- 
tinction. The  nature  of  the  government  under  which  he  lives, 
will,  we  trust,  ever  continue  to  afford  to  ambition  the  most  glo- 
rious objects  of  pursuit. 

.    From  the  general  tenor  of  the  preliminary  discourse,  we  were 
i)[^duced  to  expect  that  Mr.   Eustace  would  have  directed  his 
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uttentioQ^  more  minutely  than  he  appears  to  have  done^  to  the  poli- 
tical institutions  of  Italy ;  that  her  different  governments  would 
have  been  brought  under  review,  and  their  various  merits  and  errors 
discussed.  We  flattered  ourselves  also  that  we  should  have  met 
with  an  ingenious  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  society  in  that 
country,  with  respect  to  morals,  science,  and  the  arts.  But  ia 
following  bis  steps  from  Verona  to  Naples,  we  were  cruelly  dis- 
appointed at  finding  these  subjects, in  general  either  discussed  with 
too  much  precipitation,  or  viewed  through  the  medium  of  pre- 
judice. The  architectural  proportions  of  temples  and  churches, 
the  attractions  of  romantic  scenery,  aiid  the  frequent  adaptatioa  of 
classical  passages,  have  almost  exclusively  engrossed  his  attention  ^ 
and  be  expatiates  more  willingly  upon  the  pomp,"  the  processions, 
and  the  pageantries  of  popery,  than  on  the  consequences  produced 
by  the  abolition  of  sanctuaries,  or  the  suppression  of  monasteries. 
The  following  passage  affords  an  useful  lesson  for  every  traveller^ 

*  Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  characteristic  qualities,  and 
present  to  the  eye  of  a  candid  observer,  each  in  its  turn,  much  to  b# 
imitated,  and  something  to  be  avoided.  These  qualities  of  the  mind, 
like  the  features  of  the  face,  are  more  promincfnt  and  conspicuous  in 
southern  countries,  and  in  these  countries  perhaps  the  traveller  may 
stand  in  more  need  of  vigilance  and  circumspection  to  guard  him  against 
the  treachery  of  his  own  passions,  ^nd  the  snares  of  eJ^ternal  seduction. 
Miserable  indeed  will  he  be,  if  he  shall  use  the  liberty  of  a  traveller  as  the 
means  of  vicious  indulgence,  abandon  himself  to  the  delicious  immorality 
(for  so  it  has  been  called)  of  some  luxurious  capital,  and  forgetful  of 
what  he  owes  to  himself,  to  his  friends,  and  to  his  country,  drop  one  bT 
one,  as  he  advances,  the  virtues  of  his  education,  and  of  his  native  lano^ 
and  pick  up  in  their  stead  the  follies  and  vices  of  every  climate  which 
he  may  traverse.  When  such  a  wanderer  has  left  his  innocence,  and 
perhaps  his  health  at  Naples;  when  he  has  resigned  his  faith,  and  his 
principles  at  Paris;  he  will  find  the  loss  of  such  inestimable  blessings 
poorly  repaid  by  the  languages  which  he  may  have  learned,  the  antiques 
which  he  may  have  purchased,  and  the  accomplishments  which  he  may 
have  acquired  in  his  jouriiey/ — Pre.  Dis.  59*  pO. 

.  After  passing  a  few  days  in  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  and  admiring 
the  afFability  and  condescension  of  the  elector,  and  visiting  the  salt 
mines,  in  the  vicinity  of  Salzburg,  our  travellers  proceeded  tO 
Inspruck.  We  select  the  following  passage,  because  it  affords  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  descriptive  powers  of  our  author. 

*  We  were  now  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  entered  their 
defiles  at  a  place  called  Unkin,  about  one  mile  from  Reichenhall. 
The  road  first  sweeps  along  the  base  of  a  noble  eminence,  covered  with 
firs;  3. church  spire  rises  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  on  the  summit  of 
the  same  hill  stands  a  castle  in  ruins.  Proceeding  onward,  we  camt 
to  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  which,  with  its  castle,  overhangs  the  road, 
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in  tremendoift  majesty.  We  then  enter  a  dell,  a  sudden  turn  of  whiclt 
presents,  on  one  side,  a  vast  mountain  clad  with  firs,  while  on  the  other, 
the  precipice,  girded  wiih  a  zone  of  forest  trees,  increases  in  height  and 
grandeur,  and,  surmounted  with  the  old  ramparts  walls,  loolvs  like  the 
battleraented  dwelling  of  a  race  of  giants.  In  front  an  immense  mass, 
covered  with  a  hundred  woods,  and  half  wrapped  in  fogs  and  clouds, 
obstructs  the  view,  and  forms  an  awful  foreground  to  the  picture.  Still 
continuing  to  ascend,  we  wind  along  the  dell,  with  a  torrent  raurmuriug 
by  the  road  side,  and  all  around,  in  various  shapeless  forms/  (we  profess 
not  exactly  to  understand  how  a  form  can  be  shapeless,)  *  increasing  itt 
height,  shagginess,  and  horror. 

'  *  The  scene  was  here  truly  tremendous.  The  defile  is  very  narrow, 
-leaving  space  only  for  the  road  and  torrent.  The  mountains  rise  on 
each  side  so  nearly  perpendicular,  that  the  vast  forests  r»rowing  on  their 
sides,  cast  a  dismal  shade  over  the  road,  and  loaded  as  they  were  with 
tnowj  seemed. ready  to  fall,  and  bury  the  traveller  as  he  passed  below, 
Kow  and  then  a  chasm  broke  the  uniformity  of  this  gloomy  scenery, 
and  presented  an  object  less  dark,  but  equally  terrific,  a  torrent  arrested 
in  its  fall  by  the  frost,  hanging  from  the  brow  of  a  crag  in  solid  masses, 
and  terminating  in  immense  pointed  icicles.  The  least  of  these  icicles, 
if  detached  from  the  sheet  above,  would  have  crushed  the  whole  party; 
and  when  contemplated  thus  suspended  over  our  heads,  jam  jam  lajh 
suriiy  cadenlique  assimilisy  could  not  fail  to  excite  some  emotions  of 
terror.' — p.  9,  10. 

Pursuing  the  magnificent  road  made  by  Joseph  II,  over  the 
Rhetian  Alps,  our  travellers  arrived,  widiout  any  accident,  at 
Trent,  so  celebrated  for  the  council  hel<i  within  its  walls,  about 
•the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Had  Mr.  Eustace  attended 
to  the  narrative  given  of  its  proceedings  by  Sarpi,  one  of  the 
shrewdest  of  modern  historians,  he  would  not  have  beheld  the 
labours  of  that  famous  assembly  in  so  favourable  a  light.  With- 
out fear  of  incurring  the  reproach  of  temerity,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare,  that  an  assembly  which  is  represented  as  *  combining 
the  benevolence,  the  sanctity,  and  the  moderation  of  Pole  and 
Sadoleti,  Contarini  and  Seripando,'  affords  to  the  eye  of  the  phi- 
losophic inquirer,  a  scene  of  duplicity,  craft,  and  intrigue,  which 
has  seldom  been  equalled,  but  never  surpassed,  even  in  the  tortuous 
politics  of  the  Vatican. 

It  would  be  a  work  Qf  time  to  point  out  all  the  abuses  of  the 
Venetian  government,  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
observing,  that  its  impolitic  behavioin*  towards  the  dependent 
states  of  Verona,  Vicenza^  and  Pfetdua,  particularly  the  invidious 
distinctions  which  aristocratic  pride  bad  so  absurdly  created 
between  the .  senatorial  families  and  the  opulent  nobility  of- the 
terra  Jirmay  had  excited  a  general  spirit  of  disaffection,  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  reception  of  tliose  revolutionary  doctrines  which 
prepared  tke  triumphs  of  Buonaparte.  Men  of  hau^ty«nd  pas- 
sionate 
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lionate  tempers^  when  oppressed  and  degraded,  are  tempted  tci 
look  forward  with  anxious  expectation,  to  any  change  which  pro- 
mises to  raise  them  to  a  level  with  those  to  w  hose  authority  thej? 
submit  with  reluctance,  without  allowing  tlieniselvcs  seriously  to 
consider  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue.  Is  Mr.  Eusiace  sure 
that  *  the  superiority  of  countrymen'  is  always  endured  with  resig- 
nation, or  that  tyranny  appears  under  a  rait^ated  fornij  when  ex- 
ercised by  men,  who,  excepting  the  accidental  distinctions  of  biiih, 
excel  those  who  are  exposed  to  their  insolence  and  caprice,  neither  iu 
wisdom,  virtue,  nor  riches?  For  our  own  part,  we  confess^  tliat 
among  the  various  systems  of  civil  polity  with  which  we  are  ao- 
quainted,  none  appears  to  us  so  liable  to  abuses  of  every  description, 
as  an' oligarchy,  to  which  the  Venetian  constitution  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, by  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  patrician  faniiUc^ ;  who, 
though  daily  diminishing,  were  unwilling  to  admit  the  wealtliy  in- 
habitants  of  the  Lombard  provinces,  to  the  envied  dignity  of 
senators. 

The  unprincipled  cession  of  Venice  tolhe  Emperor  of  Austriaj 
cannot  be  mentioned  without  shame  and  indlguution,  because  it 
imparted  the  sanction  of  an  illustrious  name  to  the  jacubinical 
project  of  universal  confiscation,  and  connected  those  who  had 
proclaimed  themselves  the  champions  of  religion  and  civilized 
society,  with  the  atheistical  sub verters  of  thrones  and  altars^  with 
ruffians,  robbers  and  assassins.  This  contamination,  however, 
has  since  been  effaced,  and  the  sword  of  Austria  is  n^jw  gloriously 
employed  in  setting  bounds  to  the  lawless  am  bition  of  a  tyinnt,  uitd 
vindicating  the  rights  of  humanity.  . 

The  approach  to  Venice  is  thus  described : 

*  About  ^ve  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Fusina,  on.  the  shore  of  the  Lagune, 
opposite  Venice.  This  city  instantly  fixed  our  attention.  It  was  then 
faintly  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  rising  from  the 
waters,  with  its  numberless  domes  and  towers,, attended,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  by  several  lesser  islands,  each  crowned  with  its 
spires  and  pinnacles,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  city,  rising  out 
«f  the  very  bosom  of  the  pcean/ — p.  66. 

We  sincerely  wish  that  Mr.  Eustace  had  been  more  liberal  in 
his  remarks  upon  the  government  of  a  country,  once  so  famous  for 
political  sagacity,  and  a  little  less  so  in  his  description  of  its 
churches;  because,  though  we  do  not  feel  much  interested  in  learn- 
ing that  the  spot  is  unknown  where  the  body  of  St.  Mark  is  depo- 
sited, we  should  be  happy  to  hear  that  the  morals  of  the  Vene- 
tians have  been  improved  by  adversity ;  that  justice  is  adminis- 
tered with  stricter  impartiality,  and  that  the  permission  to  violate 
the  laws  with  impunity,  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  fiscal  expedient. 
Without  att^aiptinjg  to  fkt«f mine  the  public  feeling  with  re4)ect 
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to  the  two  nations  by  whom  the  Venetians  were  aitematel j  flattered 
and  betrayedi  we  will  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  there 
IS  an  ease  and  vivacity  in  their  tharacter,  that  is  more  likely  to  mvi 
with  the  levity  of  the  French,  than  with  the  distant  formality  of 
die  Austrians.  Had  '  the  same  spirit  and  wisdom  which  directed 
its  councils  during  the  famous  league  of  Cambray,  influenced  the 
decisions  of  the  republic  in  1 797i(  it  might  still  have  stood ;  and 
hi  defiance  of  tlie  power  and  tW^  treachery  of  France,  preserved, 
If  not  its  territories,  at  least  its  honour  and  independence/ 

National  honour  can  be  forfeited  only  by  national  meanness  and 
degeneracy.  The  Venetian  power  was  undoubtedly  inadequate  to 
a  contest  with  the  gigantic  resources  of  France,  and  could  not 
liave  preserved  the  country  between  the  Adda  and  the  Lagune, 
Without  the  assistance  of  Austria.  But  the  state  of  degradation  to 
which  she  is  fallen,  is  entirely  the  result  of  her  own  pusillanimity. 
A  people  c6rrupted  by  effeminate  pleasures,  and  long  accustomed 
to  me  quirks  and  shifts  of  a  temporising  policy,  were  incapable  of 
manly  exertion. 

There  arc  few  subjects  respecting  which  prejudice  operate* 
with  greater  effect,  than  in  the  opinions  entertained  with  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  that  of  the  modern  French. 
No  language  is  strong  enough  to  express  the  admiration  with  which 
authors  contemplate  the  domineering  ambition   of  the  former, 
while  no  invectives  appear  sufficiently  opprobrious  to  convey  their 
abhorrence  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  latter,  in  the  course 
of  their  sanguinary  career :  yet,  if  we  divest  ourselves  of  all  national 
antipathies,  and  throw  aside  those  impressions  which  a  classical 
education  excited  at  an  age  when  every  impression  is  strongest,  we 
must  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  the  tyranny  of  both  is 
stamped  with  the  same  features  of  deformity,  and  that  the  same  un- 
bounded and  unprincipled  lust  of  dominion,  rendered  both  the 
disturbers  of  human  repose.     By  the  pride  and  avidity    of  the 
descendants  of  Romulus,  Greece  was  stript  of  her  pictures  and 
statues;  by  the  vanity  and  avidity  of  the  directorial  government 
and  their  jacobin  geqer^,  Italy  was  robbed  of  those  identical 
statues,  and  of  paintings  more  exquisitely  beautiful  even  than  those 
of  Zeuxis  or  Apelles.     If  to  plunder  the  vanquished  of  every  thing 
that  can  contribute  to  the  comfort,  the  instruction,  or  the  ornament 
of  society,  be  an  object  of  merited  censure,  and  that  it  is  we  are 
firmly  convinced,  both  nations  are  equally  culpable,  are  equally 
tyrants  and  robbers. 

Upon  his  return  from  Venice,  Mr.  Eustace  paid  a  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  Petrarch,  who  is  buried  at  Arquato,  a  small  village  near 
Padua,  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Euganean  mountains. 
After  every  tribute  that  admiration  can  bestow  upon  the  genius  of 
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tbe  poet|,  our  author  undertjakes,  with  classical  enthusiasm,  to 
rescue  his  character^  as  well  as  that  of  Laura,  from  the  yspersions 
of  Gibbon  and  other  sceptical  m  riters,  who  doubt  whether^  in  the 
genial  climate  of  Italy ,  such  an  obstinate  re^^i stance  as  that  of 
Ijaura,  is  entitled  to  credit,  especiallj  as  the  lady  was  assailed  by 
a  lover  of  Petrarch's  consideration  and  accomplisliments* 

lu  his  way  to  Mantua,  our  traveller  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  the  " 
Lago  di  Garda,  better  known  to.  the  admirers  of  classical  poetry 
by  the  appellation  of  Benacns.  Sirniio,  which  forms  its  prin- 
jcipal  promontory,  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Catullus.  The 
beautiful  scenery  is  thus  described|  ^vith  no  less  precision  than 
spirit. 

^  The  borders  of  the  lake,  towards  the  south,  though  ratber  flat,  yet  rise 
diffidently  to  display  to  advantage ,  the  towns,  villages,  a»d  scats,  ^tth 
^e  olives,  com  fields,  and  vineyards,  that  adorn  them  ;  ami  when 
lighted  up  with  a  bright  sun-shine,  present  a  very  exbil&Tatiog  prospi:ct. 
The  shores,  as  they  advance  northwards,  assume  a  bolder  aspect,  and 
exhibit  all  the  varieties  of  Alpine  scenery*  Rocky  promontories,  pre- 
cipices, lofty  hills,  and  towering  mountains,  in  all  their  grotesque, 
"broken,  and  shapeless  appearances,  rise  in  succession  one  above  another, 
while  the  declining  sun,  playing  upon  the  snow  that  capped  their 
summits,  tinged  them  with  various  hues,  and  at  length  spread  over  them 
a  thin  veil  ol  purple/ — p.  92. 

A  circuitous  route  from  Mantua,  through  Ci*emona,  Placeritia, 
Parma,  and  Modena,  conducted  our  traveller  to  Bologna,  and  in 
his  w^y  thither,  he  recall  to  the  reader's  recollection  maiiy  beau- 
.tiful  passages,  from  the  poets  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  as  well 
as  yarious  circumstances  of  historical  interest.  Mr.  Eustace,  how- 
.ever,  appears  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  Italy 
when  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  than  with  its  actual  coo- 
atitution.  More  minute  inquiry  respecting  the  government  of 
bologna  when  subjected  to  the  authority  of  the  Popes,  would 
have  convinced  him  that  its  inhabitants  retained  '  not  the  essential 
forms,  but  merely  the  shadow  and  semblance  of  a  republic ;'  and 
diat  both  the  name  and  authority  of  the  pontiff,  were  frequently 
employed  for  other  purposes  besides  those  ^  of  repressing  the  am- 
4jition  of  powerful  and  factious  citizens,  or.  of  awing  the  hostility 
of  their  neighbours,  the  Dukes  of  Modena,  and  of  their  rivals,  dijB 
Venetians.' 

^  This  guarded  and  conditional  dependence,'  he  adds,  ^  produced  at 
Bologna  all  the  advantages  that  accompany  liberty,  industry,  coipmerce, 
plenty,  population,  knowledge,  and  refinement.  The  French  in  their 
late  invasion,  found,  but  did  not  leave,  the  Bolognese  in  possession  of 
tht»se  blessings.'-— p.  134. 

Notwithstanding  it  is  correctly  true  that  fewciti«s  in  Italy,  or  in- 
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deed  any  where  els^e,  were  so  remarkable 'for  plenty,  population, 
and  knowledge,  yet  these  blessings  were  not  the  happy  results  of  a 
wise  and  provident  government,  but  proceeded  entirely  from  local 
advantages,  which  a  baid  one  was  uilable  to  destroy.  The  long 
admhilstration  of  Pius  VI,  was  an  era  of  corruption,  peculation, 
and  favoritism :  and  we  could,  from  our  own  knowledge,  produce 
more  than  one  instance,  to  shew,  in  the  fullest  manner,  that  if  the 
Bolognese,  when  they  voluntarily  submitted  to  Nicolas  III,  and 
John  XXII,  *  reserved  to  themselves  the  management  of  their 
finances,  and  the  administration  of  their  laws,'  these  boasted  privi- 
leges were  so  entirely  lost,  that  although  *  Libert  as  blazed  in 
golden  letters  in  the  centre  of  the  national  standard,'  this  was,  in 
feet,  4h'e  only  place  in  which  it  could  b^  said  to  exist. 

Proceeding  towards  Rome  by  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  Mr. 
Eustace  employs  two  pages  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether 
the  Pisatello,  the  Rugone,  or  the  Borco,  (three  rills  which  unite 
before  they  fall  into  the  sea,)  is  best  entitled  to  the  classical  appel- 
lation of  the  Rubicon  ;  but  after  all  his  researches,  he  appears  to 
us  to  have  left  the  question  nearly  as  doubtful  as  he  found  it* 
Delighted,  however,  with  the  idea  of  having  ascertained  a  fact  of 
SK>  much  importance  to  the  world,  he  thus  continues,  in  a  decla- 
matory strain  of  exultation : 

'  Thid,  then,  was  the  celebrated  spot  wiiere  Caesar  stood,  and  absorbed 
in  thought,  suspended  for  a  moment,  his  own  fortune,  the  fate  of  Rome, 
and  the  destinies  of  mankind;  here  appeared  the  warlike  phantom 
commissioned  by  the  furies  to  steel  the  bosom  of  the  relenting  chief, 
and  hurry  him  on  to  the  work  of  destruction  ;  and  here  too  arose  the 
genius  of  Rome,  the  awful  form  of  the  mighty  parent,  to  restrain  the 
fury  of  her  rebel  son,  and  arrest  the  blow  levelled  at  justice  and  liberty. 
Here  Caesar  passed,  and  cast  the  die  that  decided  the  fate  not  of  Rome 
only,  of  her  consuls,  her  senates,  and  her  armies,  but  of  nations  and 
empires,  kingdoms  and  republics,  that  then  slept  in  embryo,  in  the 
bosom  of  futurity/ — ^p.  148. 

Eager  as  we  feel  to  reach  the  '  eternal  city,'  we  cannot  pass 
Loretto  unnoticed,  because  we  are  surprised  to  find  an  author,  who 
treats  the  legendary  tale  of  tlie  travelling  cottage  with  proper  con- 
tempt, giving  credit  to  a  story,  scarcely  less  extraordinary  and  in- 
credible. 

*  The  infidels'  (says  Mr.  Eustace,  alluding  to  the  Turks)  *  once  made 
a  bold  attempt  to  ^sault  the  sanctuary  of  Loretto ;  but  like  the  Gauls 
under  Brennus,  presuming  to  attack  the  temple  of  Delphi,  were  re- 
pulsed by  tremendous  storms,  and  struck  with  supernatural  blindness. 
Loretto  in  fact  in  later  times,  as  Delphi  in  days  of  old,  was  surrounded 
with  an  invisible  rampart,  which  no  mortal  arm  could  force,  and  no 
malignant  demon  ever  ventured  to  assail,  repressed  by  superior  power.* 
—p.  16'5. 

After 


,  Afl^r  perusing  dkis  passage,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  became 
of  this  invisible  ranipart,  when  the  treasures  of  Loretto  were  seized 
by  the  daring  hau<k  of  its  l^te  invaders.  For  we  cannot  8uppoe>e 
Mr.  Eustace  to  be  among  the  number  of  those,  who  so  lateiy  per- 
suaded themselves  that  the  despotic  ruler  of  Fi  ance  was  invested  by 
Providence  with  supernatural  power  for  die  accomplishment  of 
some  mysterious  purpose.  Fortunately  for  the  happiness  of  man* 
kind  the  charm  is  at  length  dissolved ;  not  that  which  protected  die 
temple  of  Loretto,  but  which  so  fatally  fascinated  Europe,  by  in-> 
spiring  a  belief  that  the  armies  of  France  were  invincible.  That 
gigantic  power  now  totters  to  its  foundations^  and  we  look  forward^ 
with  well  founded  confidence,  to  the  emancipation  of  nations. 
Yes,  we  shall  live  to  see,  whatso  lately  appeared  a  political  chimera, 
die  balance  of  power  once  more  established  among  the  different 
people  of  Europe. 

*  The  mistress  of  the  world,*  says  Mr.  Eustace  with  less  truth  than 
enthusiasm,  as  he  approaches  Rome,  '  claims  our  respect  and  afifection, 
on  grounds  which  the  christian  and  philosopher  m^st  admit  with  grate- 
ful acknowledgements.  Besides  her  ancient  origin  and  venerable  tame, 
besides  her  mighty  achievements  and  vast  empire,  her  heroes  and  her 
saints,  the  majesty  of  her  language,  and  tfie  charms  of  her  literature, 
Habe  wUe  oculos  Itanc  esse  terrain  quce  nobis  miserit  jura^  qtue  lege^ 
dederitJ 

*  The  system  of  Roman  government  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  attainment  of  this  great  end,  and  the  extension  of  its  em- 
pire ordained  by  heaven  for  its  full  accomplishment.  The  despotism  of 
the  eastern  monarchies  kept  all  prostrate  on  the  ground  in  abject  sla- 
very ;  the  narrow  policy  of  the  Grecian  republics  contiiied  the  blessings 
of  liberty  within  their  own  precincts ;  Rome,  with  more  enlarged  and 
more  generous  sentiments,  considering  the  conquered  countries  as  so 
many  nurseries  of  citizens,  gradually  extended  her  rights  and  privileges 
to  their  capitals,  enrolled  their  natives  in  her  legions,  and  admitted 
their  nobles  into  her  senate.  ^  Thus  her  subjects,  as  ihey  improved  in 
civilization,  advanced  also  in  honours,  and  approached  every  day  nearer 
to  the  manners  and  the  virtues  of  their  masters,  till  every  province  be- 
came another  Italy,  every  city  another  Rome.* — 195. 

'  Rome,  in  thus  civilizing  and  polishing  mankind,  had  prepared  them 
for  the  reception  of  that  divine  religion,  which  alone  ^an  give  to  human 
nature  its  full  and  adequate  perfection  ;  and  she  completed  her  godlike 
work,  when  the  world,  influenced  by  her  instructions  and  example, 
became  christian.  Thus  she  became  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  by  a 
new  and  more  venerable  title,  and  assumed  in  a  more  august  and  sacred 
sense,  the  appellation  of  the  "  Holy  City,"  the  "  Light  of  Nations,'*  the 
"  Parent  oi  Mankind.*'  Afterwartls,  when  in  the  course  Of  two  suc- 
ceeding ages,  she  was  stript  of  her  imperial  honours,  and  beheld  the 
provinces  invaded  and  all  the  glorious  scene  of  cultivation,  peace,  and 
improvements,  ravaged  by  successive  hordes  of  barbarians,  she  again 
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renen^ed  her  benevoleirt  exertions,  and  sent  out,  not  eonsnls  and  armief 
to  conquer,  but  apostles  and  teachers  to  reclaim  tiiesavage  tribes  which 
had  wasted  her  empire.  By  them  she  bore  the  light  of  heaven  into  the 
dark  jeecesses  of  idolatry,  and  displaying  in  this  better  cause  all  the  mag- 
nammity,  wisdom,  and  perseverance,  which  marked  her  former  caceer^j 
she  triumphed,  and  in  spite  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  again  ^pre^d 
christiaijity  oyer  the  west/ — 197* 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  in  any  authcM*,  possessii^ 
the  candour  and  information  of  Mr.  Eustace^  opinions  Jess  sup- 
ported by  facts.    Instead  of  admitting  iimi  mankind  are  indebted 
to  Rome  for  civilization,  science^  and  religion,  we  are  rather  m- 
clined  to  doubt,  whether  either  of  those  blessings  has  beeri  derived 
from  the  capital  of  the  Caesars  and  the  Popes,  in  a  pure  and  unadul* 
terated  form.    To  examine  this  question  at  krge  would  require 
more  time  than  we  can  at  present  afford,  but  it  strikes  us  aa  one  of 
too  genend  importance  not  to  warrant  a  few  remarks. 
.  Had  Mr.  Eustace  restricted  his  praises  to  the  policy  of  Rome,s 
instead  of  extenc&ng  them  to  her  justice  and  magnanimity^  we  should 
have  readily  admitted  the  claim.     For  supposing  the  object  of  a 
nation  to  be  universal  dominion,  no  constitution  was  ever  so  well 
calculated  for  die  execution  of  that  ambitious  design,  as  that  of  the 
Roman  republic.     It  is  hardly  possible  to  contemplate,  without  the 
profoundest  admiration,  the  address  of  the  patricians  in  extending 
and  confirming  their  own  authority,  without  exciting  too  much  the 
jealousy  of  the  plebeians ;  neitl^r  are  the  patience  and  moderation 
with  which  the  latter  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  superior  wis- 
dom, less  entitled  to  praise.    Though  accustomed  from  tbe^r  cra- 
dles to  military  spectacles,  and  the  use  of  arms,  they  never  em-^ 
ployed  them  during  several  centuries  i^inst  their  domestic  enemies, 
even  in  the  wildest  moments  of  faction.    The  form  of  government 
originally  intended  for  a  poor  and  insignificant  state,  expanded  its 
views  and  institutions,  in  proportion  as  it  embraced  a  wider  field 
of  operation,  and  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  world.  Triumph- 
antly marching  from  conquest  to  conquest,  the  victors  imparted  to 
the  vanquished  nations  some  portion  at  least  of  the  sciences,  the 
arts,  and  the  comforts  of  civilized  life ;  because  it  is  impossible  for 
barbarians  long  to  mix  with  a  polished  people,  without  acquiring 
some  degree  of  improvement.     We  are  very  far,  however,  from 
thinking  that  humanity  had  any  share  in  dictating  the  policy  of 
Rome,  or  in  teaching  her  to  r^ard  the  people,  whom  she  subju- 
gated, as  entitled  to.  mercy  and  protection.    No,  it  was  not  as  nur- 
series for  citizens,  but  for  soldiers,  for  the  tools  and  instruments  of 
more  e&tensive  conquests,  that  she  imparted  to  them  the  blessings 
of  civilization.     War  appears  to  have  beed,  from  the  very  founda* 
^n  of  the  republic,  the  favourite  occupation  of  the  Roman  peo* 
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jde,  and  when  they  had  no  longer  external  enemies  facont^nd  witfa^ 
they  tamed  their  victorious  swords  against  eadi  oUier,  After  the 
sflmgiiinary  struggle  between  Sylla  and  Marius^  no  reid  liberty  ex* 
isted  at  Home;  the  subsequent  contests  were  only  conflicts  for 
^wer  between  generals  too,  ambitious  to  acknowledge  an  equal  ;• 
till  every  vestige  of  freedom  was  ultimately  extinguidied  by  the  for- 
tune and  subtlety  of  Octavius^  a  man  endowed  with  every  quality 
that  could  best  enable  him  to  overtutu  the  liberties  of  bis  countryy 
while  he  preserved  the  shadow  of  a  commonwealth;  and  who  wa4t 
hicky  enough  to  acfquire  the  reputation  of  prudence  and  generoaityy 
when  iseated'  on  a  throne^  to  which  he  had  raised  himself,  by  trean 
di^,  dissimulation^  and  murder. 

Tlie  policy  of  Rome^  under  her  pontifical  sovereign^  is  no  less 
an  object  of  wonder ;  not  indeed  in  the  light  m  which  Mr.  Eustace  ^ 
considers  it,  but  as  an  ingenious  system  of  methodised  intrigue  < 
tending  by  slow^  but  certain,  means,  to  the  establishment -of  un«ti 
bounded  authority.    Mild  and  pliant,  haughty  and  domineering,- 
exactly  as  the  interest  of  die  moment  required ;  th&  supposed  site- j 
cessors  of  St.  teeter  contrived  to  govern  an  ignorant  worlds  ^mthi' 
authority  more  absolute  dian  ever  had  been  exercised  by  theproud*^* 
est  and  most  despotic  of  the  emperors.    Fortunately  however  for  ^ 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  the  era  of  ecclesiastical  granny  is  past/ 
and  can  never  be  restored,  unless  it  were  possible  to  etface  ironi 
the  human  mind,  all  the  ideas  and  impressions  with  M'hich  three, 
centuries  of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  widely  diffused  science,  have 
enriched  it.    The  pretensions  of  the  popes  were  almost  invariably 
regulated  with  the  nicest  discrimination  according  to  the  attaiomenta 
of  the  s^e  in  which  they  flourished.   When  universal  darkiiesH  prc-»j 
vailed,  they  arrogated  to  themselves,  under  pretence  of  repre8ent<<| 
ing  the  divmity  on  earth,  an  uncontroulable  supremacy  over  all  po^t 
tentates,  powers,  and  principalities.  *  But  no  sooner  had  reviving' 
reason  instructed  mankind  to  assert  their  natural  rights,  than  it  be-, 
came  necessary  for  the  possessors  of  the  triple  crown  to  lowei^  their 
ekums,  and  gradually  to  descend  to  the  common  standard  of  huma-» 
nity.    The  mezza  termine,  that  favourite  policy  of  the  Italians,  w«a 
thenceforth  adopted  in  their  behaviour  towards  independent  nations^ 
and  they  prudendy  allowed  their  pretended  prerogatives  to  lie  dor-^ 
mant,  wh^  they  felt  it  impossible  to  assert  them  with  suceess.i 
Hence  originated  all  the  immunities  of  the  Gallic  chuirch,  and  he^nce 
too  the  timid  forbearance  of  Pius  VI  toward  the  same  people,' 
during  the  period  of  their  apostacy  from  morality  and  religion.; 
That  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican  should  have  been  withheld  from  ^ 
government  which  impiously  proclaimed  the  dreadful  doctrine  of 
atheism,  and  attempted  to  eradicate  every  moral  feeling  from  the^ 
In^easts  of  a  degenc^te  people,  is  an  event  so  extim>jdi9My,  that 
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some  c«iltini69  hence,  doubta  may  probably  occur,  reqpectiog  the 
▼eracity  of  the  histonan  t?ho  records  it. 

With  more  zeal  than  dbcretion,  Mr.  Eustace  Undertakes  to  de-* 
fend  the  morals  of  the  Roman  clergy,  'boldly  asserting  that  there  is 
no  city  in  Europe^  more  remarkable  than  the  capital  of  the  chris- 
tian world  for  decency  and  decorum.  Supposing  decency  to  con- 
^st  in  external  ceremony,  he  is  justified  in  making  the  observation; 
bot  we  should  be  sadly  disappointed  if.  we  expected  to  find,  even 
among  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  catholic  church,  that  deport- 
ment which  an  Englishman  has  ever  been  accustomed  to  consider 
n$  essential  to  the  character  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Eustace  alighted  in  the  Piazza  de  Spagfia^ 
tfiati  he  hastened  to  St.  Peter's,  traversed  its  superb  court,  con- 
templated in  silence  its  obelisks^  its  fountains,  and  its  colonnades^ 
walked  np  its  lengthening  nave,  and,  before  its  akar,  offered  up 
his  grat^fiil  acknowledgments  in  the  noblest  temple  that  human  skill 
ever  raised  to  the  honour  of  the  Creator! 

'  *  Next  momijtg/  he  continues,  *  we  renewed  our  visit,  and  examiDed 
it  more  in  detail ;  the  preceding  day  it  h»d  been  veiled  by  ihe  dimness 
of  evening^  it  was  now  lighted  up  by  tbe  splendor  of  the  morning  sun. 
The  rich  m$trbles  that  compose  its  pavement  and  line  its  walls,  the  paint- 
ings that  adorn  its  cupolas,  the  bronze  that  enriches  its  altars  and  railings, 
the  gilding  that  lines  the  pannels  of  its  vaults,  the  mosaics  that  rise  one 
above  another-in  brilliant  succession  up  its  dome,  shone  forth  in  al!  their 
varied  colours.  Its  nave,  its  aisles,  its  transepts,  expanded  their  vistas, 
and  hailed  the  spectator  wheresoever  he  turned,  wHh  a  long  succession 
of  splendid  objects,  and  beautiful  arrangement;  in  short  the  whofe  of 
this  tnfost  majestic  fabric,  opened  itself  at  once  to  the  sight,  and  filled  the 
eye  aind  the  imagination  with  magnitude,  pr<^rtion,  riches^  and 
firandeur/ — 202-3. 

Revenii^  to  this  stupendous  fabric  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  ht 

says^ 

'  the  work  was  carried  on  with  feebleness  and  uncertainty  during  more 
than  half  a  century,  till  Julius  II  ascended  the  ponti^cal  throne,  and 
resumed  the  great  undertaking  with  that  spirit  and  decision,  which  dis- 
tinguished all  the  measures  of  his  active  .pontificate.  Great  princes 
genertilly  find,  or  create,  the  talents  requisite  for  their  purpose,  and 
Julius  discovered  in  Bramante  an  architect  capable  .of  comprehending 
and  executing  his  grandest  conceptions.  A  plan  was  presented  and 
afiprpved,  Tbe  walls  of  the  ancient  Basilica  were  taken  down,  and  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1508,  the  foundation-stone  of  one  of  the  vast  pjllai-s 
that  support  the  dome  was  laid  by  Julius  with  all  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony that  became  such  an  interesting  occurrence.  From  that  period 
the  work,  though  carried  on  with  ardoUr  and  perseverance,  yet  con- 
tinued during  the  space  of  one  hundred  years  to  occupy  the  attention, 
and  absorb  the  income  of  eighteen  successive  pontifis.'— *  On  the 
whdle,'it  would  not  be  exaggeration  to  assert,  that  nearly  xhree  hundre4 

years 
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years  e1apee4,  and  five  and  thirty  pontifi&  reigned  from  the  period  of  th« 
commencement  to  that  of  the  termination  of  this  stupendous  fabric. 
The  most  celebrated  architects  of  modem  times  had  an  opportunity  of 
displaying, their  talents,  and  immortalizing  their  names  in  the  prosecu* 
tion  of  the  work;  and  Bramante,  Raffaello,  San  Gallo,  Michael  Angelo^ 
Vignola,  Carlo  Maderno  and  Bernini,  hot  to  speak  of  others  of  less  repu- 
tation, laboured  successively  in  its  promotion,  or  consummation.  To 
calculate  the  expense  with  any  great  precision  would  be  difficult,  but 
from  the  best  information  that  has  been  collected  on  the  subject,  w« 
may  venture  to  state,  that  however  enormous  the  sura  may  appear,  Um 
expediture  must  have  amounted  to  at  least  twelve  millions  sterling ;  an4 
when  we  consider  that  the  marbles,  bronzes,  and  other  valuable 
materials  employed  in  its  decoration,  are  not  only  not  plentiful,  but 
scarcely  known  out  of  Rome,  we  may  add,  that  it  would  require  threis 
limes  as  much  to  raise  a  similar  edifice  in  any  other  capital/ — 34<3-5«  [ 
Mr.  Eustace  proceeds  to  compare  St.  Peter's,  with  all  the  cele- 
brated temples  ofancieot,  or  modem  times.  St.  Paul's,  St. 
Genevieve,  and  Santa  Sophia^  pass  successively  under  examination. 
The  temples  of  Jerusalem^  of  Diana  at  Epbesusf  and  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  become  next  the  objects  of  his  research,  and  the  result 
of  his  inquiry  leads  him  to  conclude,  that 

*  every  edifice,  whether  in  existence,  or  on  record  only,  falls  fiw  short, 
in  some  respect  or  other,  of  the  Basilica  Vaticana,  the  grand  temple  of 
the  Christian  Church,  to  render  which  as  worthy  as  possible  of  its  high 
destination,  human  ingenuity  seems  to  have  strained  its  powers,  and  art 
to  have  e'xhausted  all  its  stores/ — 368-9.     ^ 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  enthusiasm,  with  which  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Rome  may  be  supposed  to  contempUle' 
the  spot  where  the  papal  worship  triumphs  in  all  its  splendour,  W8 
are  still  of  opinion,  that  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Eustace  surpasses 
the  limits  of  sound  discretion,  almost  as  much  as  it  vic^tes  the  - 
true  principles  of  taste.  He  has,  however,  in  enumerating  tba 
various  beauties  of  this  magnificent  edifice,  had  the  good  sense  to 
omit  one  striking  property,  which  has  been  frequently  blazoned 
forth  by  the  ignorance  of  professional  antiquaries  as  a  proof  of 
superior  excellence,  but  which  we  cannot  but  consider  in  a  very 
opposite  light.  We  have  often  heard  it  alleged  as  a  mark  of  tha 
justness  of  the  proportions^  and  of  the  admirable  symmetry,  whicd 
prevails  in^  every  pait  of  the  Basilica  Vaticana,  that  it  seems  con- 
siderabiy  smaller  than  it  is  in  reality.  Our  dull  apprehension,  wa 
candidly  confess,  has  never  been  able  to  discover  the  merit  which 
arises  from  diminishing  effect ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  the  perfection  of  art  consists  in  giving  ideal  grandeur  aM 
elevation,  of  which  latter  excellence  we  have  a  striking  instance  in 
the  Pantheon.  It  is  not  from  the  exactness  and  nicety  of  it?  prq?- 
portions,  that  the  magnitude  of  an  edifice  of  such  gigantic  dimen- 
'  sioQtf 
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Sions  lis  apparently  lessened  to  the  sight ;  but  k  is  the  kicumbnuict 
of  its  enormous  pilasters,  the  profusion,  and  sometimes  the  bad 
taste  of  its  decorations,  that  destroy  the  simplicity  of  the  original 
Hesign.  Every  pontiff,  who  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Petei*,  from  the 
jbommenceraent  of  the  work  to  its  completion,  was  anxious  to 
isignalize  his  name  as  a  coadjutor  in  the  glorious  undertaking ;.  and 
this  he  believed  would  be  most  surely  effected  by  some  striking 
deviation  from  the  plan  of  Bramante.  The  vanity  of  the  architects 
aspired  to  similar  distinctions^  The  inevitable  consequence  of  these 
frequent  innovations,  was  want  of  unity,  and  increase  of  expense. 
Even  Pius  VI  had  the  presumption  to  imagine  Aat,  by  disfiguring 
.  %e  front  with  two  pitiful  turrets,  which  rise  at  the  extremis  like 
^sses  ears,  and  by  overloading  the  vault  with  a  profusion*  of  gold^ 
h^  was  entitled  to  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  ChristendoiO)  and 
to  blazon  his  folly  to  after-generations  in  a  pompous  Latin  inscrip- 
tion. Yet  with  alHts  defects  we  agree  with  Mr-  Eustace,  tkat  the 
Basilica  Vaticana  is  unquestionably  the  most  magmficeat  temple 
in  which  Christian  worship  was  ever  performed. 
"    Iir  the  following  s^entiment  we  also  heartily  concur : 

*  Alas !  all  the  monuments  of  Roman  magnificence,  all  the  remains  of 
'Grecian  taste,  so  dear  to  the  historian,  the  artist,  and  the  antiquary,  all 
/depend  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  sovereign,  and  that  will  is  influenced 
too  often  by  interest  or  vanity,  by  a  nephew,  or  a  sycophant.  Is  a  new 
palace  to  be  erected  for  the  reception  of  an  upstart  family  ?  The  Colyseum 
is  stripped. to  furnish  materials.  Does  a  foreign  minister  wish  to  adom 
'the  bleak  walls  of  a  northern  castle  with  antiques  ?  The  temples  of 
Tke^eus-or  Minerva  must  be  dismantled,  and  the  works  of  Phidias  or 
•Praxiteles,  torn  from  the  shattered  frieze.  That  a  decrepit  uncle, 
iwrapped  up  in  the  religious  duties  of  his  age  and  station,  should  listen 
to  the  suggestions  of  an  interested  nephew  is  natural,  and  that  an  oriental 
'despoit  should  undervalue  the  inaster-pieces  of  Grecian  art  is  to  be 
/expected,  though  in  both  cases  tKe  consequences  of  such  weakness  are 
'to  be  deeply  lamented ;  but  that  the  minister  of  a  nation,  famed  for  its 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  its  veneration  for  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Greece,  should  have  been  the  prompter,  and  instrument  of  these 
destructions,  is  almost  incredible.  9uch  rapacity  is  a  crime  against  all 
ages  and  all  generations ;  it  deprives  the  past  of  the  trophies  of  their 
genius,  and  the  title-deeds  of  their  fame ;  the  present,  of  the  strongest 
-indueement  to  exertion,  the  noblest  exhibitions  that  curiosity  can 
contemplate;  the  future  of  the  master-pieces  of  art,  the  models  of  inri- 
ftatioo.  To.guard  against  the  repetition  of  such  depredations  is  the  wish 
^^yery  man  of  genius,  the  duty  of  every  man  in  power,  and  the  com- 
tnoaintierest  of  every  civilized  nation/ — 269-70. 

We  have  knowm  many  of  our  countrymen,  as  eager  as  Mr.  Eustace, 
to  hail  the  imaginary  portrait  of  die  ^iUustrious  Roman,  who  opposed 
the  ambition  of  Caesar ;'  and  return  home  in  fuU  persuasioii,  tbit  the 
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6olo88al  statae  which  ornaments  the  Palazzo  Spada^  is  in  realitjr 
the  figure  of  Pompey,  If  Mr.  Eustace,  however,  had  consulted 
Pliny,  or  Winckeknann,  and  we  rather  wonder  he  should  have  ne^ 
kcted  to  do  so,  he  would  have  discovered  that  during  the  era  of 
republican  glory,  diere  b  no  example  whatever  of  a  Roman  senator 
represented  under  an  heroic  character, — that  is,  without  drapery. 
The  head  is  unquestionably  the  head  of  Pompey,  but  it  is  of  so 
different  a  colotur  from  the  body,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe 
both  were  formed  out  of  the  same  block.  Neither  is  it  easiei^ 
to  explain  why  a  republican  general  should  have  a  globe  in  his 
band,  which,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all,  must  signify  that,  in  bi^ 
own  estimation  at  least,  ne  held  the  world  at  his  disposal.  Suc^ 
an  allegory  might  flatter  the  puerile  vanity  of  Nero  or  Caligula,  but 
16  totally  inconsistent  with  the  popular  character  which  Pompey 
always  affected. 

^  The  fdlowii^  passage  is  so  remarkable  for  good  sense  an4 
piety,  that  it  would  be  highly  unjust  to  omit  it. 

*  The  famous  "  last  Judgment"  of  M.  Angelo  occupies  one  end,  (of  the 
Cappella  Sistina.)  Its  beauties  and  defects  are  well  known,  and  may 
be  comprised  in  one  short  observation,  that  its  merit  consists  more  iit 
separate  figures,  than  in  the  arrangement  or  effect  of  the  whole.  The 
upper  part  glows  with  brightness,  angels  and  glory ;  on  the  right  ascend 
the  elect ;  on  the  left,  the  wicked  blasted  with  lightning,  tumble  in 
confused  groups  into  the  flaming  abyss.  The  judge  stands  in  the  uppei; 
part,  supported  on  the  clouds,  and  aiTayed  in  the  splendor  of  heaven. 
He  is  in  the  act  of  uttering  the  dreadful  sentence.  Go,  ye  accursed^  int^ 
coerlastingjirel  His  arms  are  uplifted,  his  countenance  burns  with  indig- 
nation, and  his  eyes  ilash  lightning.  Such  is  the  Messiah  in  Milton, 
when  he  puts  forth  his  terrors,  and  hurls  his  bolts  against  the  rebel 
angels ;  and  so  is  he  described  by  an  eloquent  French  orator,  when  h^ 
exercises  his  judgment  on  sinners  at  the  last  tremendous  day.  Similar 
representations  either  in  prose  or  verse,  in  language  or  in  painting,  are 
sublime  and  affecting,  but  I  know  not  whether  they  be  suitable  to  the 
calm,  the  tranquil,  the  majestic  character  of  the  awful  person  who  is  to 
judge  the  world  in  truth  and  justice.  Nothing  in  fact  is  so  difficult  as  to 
portray  the  features,  attitudes,  a^  gestures  of  the  Word  incarnate.  He 
was  not  without  feeling,  but  he  was  above  passion.  Joy  and  sorrowl 
pain  and  pleasure,  could  reach  his  soul,  for  he  was  man  ;  but  they  could 
not  cloud  its  serenity,  or  shake  its  fortitude,  for  he  was  God,  Benevolence 
brought  him  from  heaven,  it  was  therefore  his  prevailing  sentiment  and 
may  be  supposed  to  influence  his  countenance,  and  shed  over  his 
features  a  perpetual  expression  of  benignity.  To  obej'^,  or  to  suspend 
the  laws  of  nature,  was  to  him  equally  easy ;  a  miracle  cost  him  no 
effort,  and  created  in  him  no  surprise.  To  submit  or  to  command,  to 
suffer  or  to  triumph,  to  live  or  to  die,  were  alike  welcome  in  their  turns, 
as  the  result  of  reason  and  obedience.  To  do  the  will  of  his  Father  was 
tk^  object  of  his  mission,  and  every  step  that  led  to  its  accomplishment, 
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whethcrcasy  or  iirduouS,  was  to  him  the  same.  What  poet  shall  dare  ta 
describe  such  a  character  ?  What  painter  in-esume  to  trace  its  divine 
semblance?  NoMfonder  then  that  the  greatest  masters  should  have 
&iled  in  the  bold  attempt ;  and  that  even  M.  Angelo^  by  transferringr 
like  Homer,  the  passions  of  the  man  to  the  divinity,  should  have 
Clagraded  the  awful  object,  and  presented  to  the  spectators  the  form, 
tu>tof  a  God,  but  of  an  irritated  and  vindictive  monarch/ — 286-7. 

After  noticing  the  failure  of  M.  Angelo,  Mr.  Eustace  examiiie» 
tke  success  of  his  illustrious  rival.  ^  In  the  thirteen  arcades  that 
compose  the  wing  of  the  gallery,  is  represented  the  history  of  the 
Old,  and  part  of  the  New  Testament,  beginning  with\he  Creation, 
and  concluding  with  the  Last  Supper.'  The  first  compartment 
represents  the  Eternal  Father,;  with  arms  and  feet  expanded,  dart- 
ing into  chaos,  and  reducing  its  distracted  elements  into  order, 
merely  by  his  motion.  The  figure  of  the  Eternal  may  be  poetical 
and  sublime,  even  as  the  Jupiter  of  Homer,  but  (si  verbo  audacia 
detiir)  it  excites  no  admiration,  and  deserves  little  praise.  In  fact, 
if  it  be  difficult  to  represent  the  Son  of  God,  who  became  man,  and 
dwelt  among  us,  without  impairing  the  dignity  of  his  person,  and 
degrading  his  majestic  form,  what  means  can  the  painter  employ, 
what  art  can  he  call  into  play,  to  portray  with  becoming  mag- 
nificence the  Eternal  himself,  the  grand  archetype  of  perfection, 
who  dwdleA  in  light  inaccessible,  whom  no  mortal  hath  seen  or 
cikn  see ! 

*  It  is  true  the  prophet  Daniel  has  introduced  the  Almighty  in  a  visible 
form,  and,  under  the  emphatical  appellation  of  the  "  Ancient  of  Days,* 
ventured,  with  the  guidance  of  the  heavenly  spirit,  to  trace  a  mysterioui 
and  obscure  sketch  of  the  Eternal.  In  this  description  one  only  cir- 
cumstance, connected  with  the  person  of  the  divinity,  is  mentioned. 
The  prophet  seems  to  refrain  with  reverential  awe  from  such  a  s^bject^- 
and  expatiating  on  the  garments,  the  throne,  and  the  ministering 
siHrits,  leaves  the' indescribable  fonn  to-ihe  imagination,  or  rather  to  the 
religious  terror  of  the  reader.  Painters  and  poets  would  do  well  to 
imitate  this  holy  discretion,  and  to  refrain  from  all  attempts  to  embody 
the  eternal  mind,  which  by  confining  the  omnipotent  energies  of  pure 
apirit  within  a  human  form,  disfigure  Sie  original  of  all  that  is  lovely  in 
the  heavens  and  on  earth,  by  marking  it  with  the  perishable  featuresof 
human  decrepitude.  Besides  in  the  picture  now  before  us,  it  is  not  the 
iDord  of  the  Creator  that  composes  the  disorder  of  chaos.  No,  his  hands 
and  feet  are  employed  to  separate  the  warring  elements,  and  confine 
them  within  their  respective  boundaries.  This  is  an  idea  bordering 
upon  the  burlesque,  and  perfectly  unworthy  the  lofty  conception  of 
Rafiacllo.  How  different  the  sentiment  conveyed  in  the  sublime  lan- 
guage of  the  Scriptures !  No  effort,  no  action  even,  was  requisite.  H« 
said,  "  Let  light  be,  and  light  was."  *^  He  spake,  and  they  were  made, 
he  commanded,  and  they  were  created." — 290. 

We 
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We  have  been  tempted  to  devote  so  much  of  our  tkne  to  the 
foregoing  observations^  that  it  is  out  of  our  po.wer  to  accompany 
Mr.  Eustace  in  his  visits  to  the  principal  churches  and  fountains,  or 
in  his  classical  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome ;  every  step 
of  1%'hich  presents  some  object  of  interest  to  the  p<)ety  the  antiquary^ 
or  the  historian.  During  a  short  tour  to  Albauo>  Frescate,  and 
Tivoli^  he  has  ample  scope. for  displaying  erudition,  and  he  accord- 
ingly illustrates  the  scenery  by  quotations  from  the  I^atin  poets.t 
This  indeed  appears  to  us  the  most  striking  feature  in  a  workp' 
ivhichy  though  by  no  means  exempt  from  religious,  or  politioal, 
prejudices,  and  which  sometimes  presents  the  most  contradictory, 
opinions,  abounds  injudicious  and  elegant  remarks,  and  raises  they 
character  of  its  author  very  far  above  the  level  of  ordinary  tourists.^ 
Though  intimately  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  the  ancient 
writers,  Mr.  Eustace's  judgnient  respecting  buildings  is  not  equally 
correct  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  supposing,  that  a  sepulchral 
edifice,  standing  near  die  southern  gate  of  Albano,  '  may  possibly 
cover  the  remains  of  Cn.  Pompeius.'  The  building  alluded  to,  ia 
Usually  called  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  a  conjec- 
ture far  more  consistent  with  the  rules  of  probability,  than  that 
which  18  hazarded  by  Mr.  Eustace,  because  the  style  of  architec* 
jtufe  clearly  demonstrates  that  it  was  erected  some  centuries  before 
the  fall  of  the  republic,  and  very  probably  before  its  foundation. 

The  '  rival  of  Caesar'  appears  to  be  a  mighty  favourite  with  our 
audior,  who  never  omits  an  opportunity  of  extolling  his  genius,  and 
lamentiii^  the  fate  of  the  Roman  world  in  losing  so  patriotic  a 
leader.  Without  attempting  to  investigate  a  question,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  discuss  satisfactorily,  w^  shall  content 
ourselves  with  observing,  th^t  in  our  estimation,  no  character  in 
history  has  been  more  over-rated  than  that  of  this  celebrated  per- 
sonage. The  circumstances  of  the  times  raised  Pompey  to  an 
eminence  for  which  nature  never  designed  him.  Cicero,  who  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  his  character,  seems  never  to  have|)laced 
aDy  great  degree  of  confidence  either  in  his  talents,  or  his  virtues, 
though,  with  a  laudable  policy,  he  carefully  concealed  his  real  sen- 
timents from  all  except  his  mosFihtimate  friends:  and  the  opinion 
of  Cicero  a|>pear8  almost  decisive  upon  a  subject,  where  every 
pditical  feeling  would  naturally  bias  his  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
man,  whom  circumstances  rendered  die  head  and  hope  of  the 
party.  Neither  can  we  discover  any  satisfactory  reason  for  think- 
mg,  that,  if  the  senatorial  faction  had  prevailed,  their  triumph  would 
have  been  attended  with  happier  consequences,  or  exercised  with 
greater  lenity  and  moderation.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  turbulence  and  corruption  of  the  Regenerate  Romans 
required  a  curb  more  rigorous,  than  could  be  expected  from  the 
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precarious  astendancy  of  rival  demagogues  ;  and  tbat  if  a  master  was 
to  be  chosen  for  the  world,  the  genius  of  Julius  Caesar  pointed 
faim  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  be  invested  yvith  tbat  lofty  com- 
mission. 

From  Rome  Mr.  Eustace  proceeds  to  Naples,  and  having  takeo 
a  ^ew  of  the  Pomptine  marshes,  deservedly  commends  the  per« 
severance  of  Pius  Vl  in  draining  them.  The  eulogiuqa,  however, 
terminates  with  the  foUovring  remark,  which  tends  much  to  dimi* 
nish  his^  merit : 

*  The  principal  fault  at  present  is  said  to  be  in  the  distribution  of  the 
laud  drained,  the  greater  part  of  which,  having  been  purchased  bytl^e 
Camera  Apostolica,  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Brascni.  The  Roman 
noblemen  have  never  been  remarkable  for  their  attention  to  agriculture, 
and  the  duke,  content  probably  with  the  prfescnt  profit,  is  not  likely  to 
lay  cmt  much  in  repairs,  particularly  in  times  so  distressing  as  the  pre- 
sent. Had  the  land  been  divided  into  lesser  portions,  and  given  to 
industrious  families,'it  might  have  been  cultivated  better,  and  thedraui^ 
clearistid  and  preserved  with  more  attention.  The  government  indeed 
ought  to  liave  charged  itself  with  that  concern,  but  in  governments, 
where  tbe  people  have  no  influence,  public  interests  are  seldom  attended 
to  with  seal,  constancy,  and  effect/ — 966. 

'  It  would  not  be  easy  for  the  severest  censurer  of  the  papal 
government  to  display  its  defects  in  more  striking  colours.  Of  all^ 
forms  of  civil  polity,  an  elective  monarchy  is  unquestionably  the 
most  dangerous  and  disastrous.  But  all  the  evils  attending  i^  are 
necessarily  augmented  in  a  ten-fold  degree,  when  the  sovereign  must 
be  taken  from  a  body  of  men,  many  of  whom  were  bom  in  mferior 
stations,  passed  the  active  years  of  life  in  the  closest  retirement, 
and  whose  studies  and  pursuits  have  been  directed  to  objects 
-  totally  unconnected  with  the  duties  of  government.  That  persona 
of  this  description,  at  any  age,  but  particularly  when  their  vigor 
and  understanding  are  impaired  by  time,  should  be  called  upon  to 
preside  over  the  Christian  republic,  as  the  organs  and  vicegerents 
of  heaven,  and  entrusted  with  authority  which,  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  was  without  limit  or  control,  is  perhaps  the  most  humiliating 
instance  of  the  folly  of  man,  to  be  met  with  in  history.  Continually 
reminded  by  disease  and  infirmity,  that  a  sceptre,  not  always 
accorded  to  merit,  must  soon  escape  from  his  hand,  the  decrepid 
pontiff  very  naturally  makes  the  best  of  his  time  for  the  aggrandue- 
ment  of  his  nephews  or  his  illegitimate  children.  Hence  arise 
all  tlie  complicated  evib  of  the  papacy ;  monopolies,  peculation, 
and  nepotism,  evils  which  cannot  be  remedied  while  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  remains  a  temporal  sovereign. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Naples,  Mr.  Eustace  describes  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  magnificent  prospect  whioh  he  contemplated 
from  his  window,  with  adequate  spirit 
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'  Few  scenes  surpass  in  beauty  that  which  burst  full  upon  me,Avh^  I 
awoke  :  in  front,  the  bay  of  Naples  spread  its  azure  surface,  smooth  a| 
glass,  while  a  thousand  boats  glided,  in  different  directions,  over  its 
shining  bosom ;  on  the  right,  the  town  extended  along  the  semicircular 
shore,  and  Poeilippo  ro!»e  close  behind  it,  with  churches  and  viUa«^ 
vineyards  and  pines,  scattered  in  confusion  along  its  sides  %nd  on  its 
ridge,  till  sloping  as  U.  advanced,  the  bold  hill  terminated  in  a  craggy 
promontory.  On  the  left,  at  the  end  of  a  walk  that  forms  the  quay,  an4 
skirts  thp  sea,  the  Ca$teldel  Uoco^  standing  on  an  insulated  rock,  caughl 
the  eye  for  a  moment,  while  beyond  it,,  over  a  vast  expanse  of  water,  • 
rugged  line  of  mountains  ^tretch^d  forward,  and  softening  jts  features 
as  it  projected,  presented  towns,  villages,  and  convents,  lodged  amidst 
its  forests  and  precipices,  and  at  length  terminated  in  the  Cape  ojf 
Minerva,  now  of  Suri^entum.  Opposite,  and  full  in  front,  rose  th« 
Island  of  Capvea,  with  its  white  difts  and  ridgy  summits,  placed  as  f 
barrier  to  check;  the  tempest,  and  protect  the  interior  of  the  bay  from 
its  fury.  This  scene,  illuminated  by  a  sun  that  never  shines  so  bright 
on  the  less  favoured  regions  beyond  the  Alps,  is  justly  considered  a^ 
the  most  splendid  and  beautiful  exhibition,  which  nature  perhaps 
presents  to  the  humad  eye,  and  cannot  but  excite  in  the  spectator,  whea 
beheld  for  the  first  time,  emotions  of  delight  and  admiration,  that  border 
on  enthusiasm.  Nor  are  the  charms  of  recollection,  that  are  capable 
of  improving  even  the  loveliest  features  of  nature,  here  wanting,  tq 
'Cpmplete  the  enchantment.  Naples  and  its  coasts  have  never  been,  it 
is  true,  the  theatre  of  heroic  achievements  or  the  stage  of  grand  and 
unusual  incidents ;  but  they  have  been  the  residence  of  the  great  and 
the  wise,  they  have  aided  tne  meditations  of  the  sage,  and  awakened 
the  raptures  of  the  poet ;  and  as  long  as  the  Latin  muses  continue  to 
instruct  mankind,  so  long  will  travellers  visit  with  delight,  die  academy 
ofCiceroy  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  and  the  birthphice  of  Tasso.' — p.  485-^, 
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The  praises  bestowed  by  Mr.  Eustace  on  the  Italian  hospitals, 
are  justly  due  to  such  noble  institutions.  The  regulations  observed 
with  respect  to  the  reception  of  foundlings^  are  far  better  calculated 
to  prevent  the  horrid  crime  of  infanticidei  than  those  practised  in 
our  own  country ;  and  we  sincerely  wish  that  the  governors  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  would  condescend  to  borrow  a  few  qseful 
hints  from  a  people  who  are  supposed  to  have  carried  their  cha- 
ritable establishments  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

No  spot  in  Italy  furnishes  a  larger  scope  for  poetical  iliustra-* 
ti(m  than  the  vicinity  of  Naples :  every  step  we  tread  is  on  classic 
ground.  The  Campi  Phlegraei,  the  bay  of  Puteoli,  the  promon- 
tory of  MisenuSi  and  the  retreat  of  Baise,  call  up  recollections 
which  every  mind,  awake  to  the  effusions  of  poetry,  must  cherish  with 
the  most  lively  enthusiasm.  No  wonder  then,  that  the  cltissical 
taste  of  Mr.  Eustace  should  display  itself  with  peculiar  advantage. 
While  wandering  with  delight  through  the  Elysian  fields,  he  in- 
trodiices  quotations  from,  the  different  authors  who  have  immorta- 
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Jked  the  spot,  with  unconinaon  felicity.    The  admiration  excited 
T)y  a  vidt  to  Baiae^  gives  rise  to  the  following  passage. 

'  What  spot  in  the  universe,  Home  alone  excepted, ever  united  so  mucK 
power,  so  much  genius,  so  much  greatness !  Baiae  indeed,  at  that  time, 
was  the  resort,  or  rather  the  very  temple  of  wisdom  and  the  muses, 
whither  the  masters  of  the  world  retired,  not  to  dissolve  their  energies 
In  effeminacy,  but  to  unbend  their  minds  in  literary  inquiries  and  re- 
fined conversation.  Luxury  appeared  without  doubt,  but  in  her  most 
appropriate  form  and  character,  as  the  handmaid  of  taste.  It  seasoned 
the  repasts,  where  Caesar  and  Cicero,  Pompey  and  LucuUus,  Varro 
and  Hortensius,  enjoyed  the  feast  of  reason.  JShortly  after  this  era  of 
greatness  and  glory,  the  sun  of  liberty  set  for  ever  on  the  Roman  world; 
but  it  cast  a  parting  beam,  which  still  continued  to  brigTiten  the  hemis- 
phere. Augustus  himself  felt  its  influence ;'  (no  man,  we  are  persuaded, 
ever  felt  it  less ;)  *  he  had  been  educated  in  the  principles,  and  inured 
to  the  manly  and  independent  manners  of  a  free  Roman ;  he  observed 
the  forms  and  retained  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times,  and  gloried 
in  the  plainness  and  even  in  the  appellation  of  a  citizen  ;  he  may  there* 
fore  be  considered  as  a  republican  prince  V — p.  5€6. 
A  republican  prince  !  yes,  of  the  school  of  Buonapdrte  !  What  a 
perversion  of  ideas  have  we  here !  For  what  act  is  he  entitled 
to  this  exaggerated  praise,  which  would  have  sounded  ridiculous 
even  from  the  lips  of  Mecaenas  ? — for  destroying  the  liberties  of 
his  country? — for  consenting  to  the  murder  of  Cicero,  the  friend 
and  benefactor  of  his  youth? — for  transmitting  his  authority  to 
Tiberius,  in  hopes  that  the  crimes  and  vices  of  that  execrahit 
hionster,  might  serve  as  a  shade  to  his  own  ?  No,  a  more  odious! 
character  than  that  of  Octavius,  can  scarcely  be  found  in  the  whole  j 
scope  of  history,  or  one  more  justly  entitled  to  the  detestation  of  allj 
who  reverence  genius  and  liberty. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  *  those  generous  passions  which  long 
made  Italy  so  great  and  so  illustrious,  that  armed  every  hand  for 
the  glory  of  Rome,  still  burn  with  vigor,  even  in  the  breasts  of  the 
populace,  and  want  only  an  occasion  to  call  them  forth  into  action, 
and  a  leader  to  combine  and  direct  them  to  their  proper  object.* 
But  these  energies  will  never  be  awakened,  unless  the  Italians  are 

.  assured  that  the  ancient  governments  shall  not  be  restored.  Rather 
than  su|5mit  to  the  degradation  of  being  again  parcelled  out  under 
a  variety  of  masters,  they  will  prefer,  we  fear,  the  continuance  of 
their  present  servitude,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  at  some  future 

.  period,  lead  to  a  more  auspicious  order  of  things. 

After  describing  Naples  and  its  beautiful  environs,  Mr.  Eustace^ 
proceeds,  in  the  second  volume,  to  draw  a  picture  of  tlie  Neapo-^ 
litan  court ;  when,  to  our  unspeakable  astonishment,  we  find  him 
selecting  the  intellectual  mediocrity  of  its  uneducated  sovereign,  a« 
4he  model  for  a  royal  understaiiding.  Tliis  wonderful  choice  in- 
duce* 
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duces  us  to  stispetty  that  his  ideas  of  monarchy  have  been  derived 
from  Esop's  fables>  from  which  he  has  learnt  that  king  Log  it 
the  best  and  safest  of  masters;  This  opinion^  too,  acquires  addi* 
tional  strength  from  the  warmth  with  which  he  praises  the  Italian 
aristocracie5>  his  admiration  of  which  can  be  drawn  from  no  other 
iource. 
The  following  remarks  succeed  each  other  in  quick  sticcession: 

*  The  Neapolitans  are  by  nb  iiieatts  an  ill-hatui-ed  or  discontented  race, 
and  till  the  late  French  invasion,  they  seem  to  have  been  strangers  to 
discontent  and  faction ;  nor,  indeed,  was  there  much  room  for  either.'—* 
vol.  ii.  p.  37i 

*  The  kingdom  of  Naples  has  for  hges  laboured  under  the  accumulated 
)^eight  of  the  feudal  system,  and  of  vice-geral  administration.  Tho 
former  chained  and  enslaved  nine-tenths  of  its  population^  while  th<& 
latter,  the  most  pernicious  mode  of  government  ever  experienced,  sub- 
jected the  whole  nation  to  systematic  plunder,  and  ruled  the  country, 
with  a  view,  not  to  its  own  interest,  but  to  the  interests  of  a  foreign 
courts  in  its  very  nature  proud>  suspiciousi  and  vindictive.**-ibid. 

*  In  a  country  where  the  whole  system  is  a  vast  shapeless  heap  of  in* 
stitutions,  decisions,  and  customs,  taken  from  the  codes^  decrees,  and 
manners  of  the  different  nations  and  chiefs,  who  have  peopled  and  in- 
vaded it ;  where  abuses  have  grown  from  abuses,  and  where  power  has 
ever  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  oppressing  right  K  in  such  a  country  the 
evil  is  always  prominent,  and  must  naturally  excite  the  surprise  and 
indignation  of  the  traveller.* — ibid* 

Were,  we  called  upon  to  point  out  a  form  of  government  which 
furnished  the  most  abundant  cause  for  popular  complaint,  it  would 
be  precisely  such  an  one  as  has  just  been  described,  as  affording 
*  little  room  for  faction  and  discontent.^  Mr.  Eustace,  however, 
has  assumed  as  an  established  principle,  that  nothing  hostile  to  tlie 
French  can  possibly  be  wrong ;  nor  any  thing  accomplished  by 
their  intervention,  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Now, 
in  spite  of  our  contempt  for  the  philosophy  and  the  republicanism 
of  the  GREAT  NATION,  and  all  our  abhorrence  for  the  character 
of  its  despot,  we  cannot  but  iSatter  ourselves  tliat  some  eventual 
benefit  may  possibly  arise  out  of  the  confusion  and  chaos  of  the 
^revolution  itself;  not  one  iota  of  which,  however,  is  ascribable  to 
the  wisdom  or  the  benevolence  of  those  diabolical  agents  by 
whose  instrumentality  it  was  produced.  No  trifling  advantage  is 
likely  to  result  from  the  suppression  of  the  mendicant  orders  and 
the  destruction  of  the  feudal  system,  the  former  of  which  were  no 
less  hostile  to  population,  than  the  latter  was  to  agricultural  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  Eustace  undertakes  an  arduous  task,  tp  rescue  the  Italian 
nobility  from  the  charge  of  incontinence.      Though   Berlin  or 
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Petersiburgh  may  be  equally  vicious,  and  Paris,  even  under  ito 
ancient  government,' stood  pre-eminent  in  every  enormity,  yet  this 
has  as  little  connection  with  the  morals  of  the  Italians,  as  with  the 
institution  of  Lycurgus.     Libertinism  appears  in  Italy  under  its 
grossest  form,  unaccompanied  by  aiiy  of  those  delicate  refinements 
which,  decked  with  the  fashionable  appellation  of  gallantry,  in 
some  degree  serve  to  conceal  the  deformity  of  the  vice.  Wd  cannot 
blame  the  zeal  with  which  our  author  struggles  to  discover  a 
cause  for  the  national  failing,  unconnected  widi  the  national  reli-. 
^ion,  though  hb  effort  is  far  from  successful.     Had  the  evil  com- 
plained of  been  exclusively  confined  to  the  monarchical  stales,  we 
might  have  admitted,  that  in  case  a  loftier  object,  had  been  pte- 
aented  to  ambition  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly  distinctions,  the  bigh^c 
classes  *  would  not  have  slumbered  in  lethargic  indolence,  nor 
passed  all  their  time  in  gaming  and  intrigue/    But  as  the  sam^ 
depravity  existed  in  an  equal  degree  at  Genoa  and  Venice,  when 
the  administration  of  affairs  was  exclusively  vested  in  the  hands  of 
the  patricians,  and  talents  were  rewarded  with  power,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  recur  to  some  other  solution ;  and  we  are  persuaded) 
that  the  mischief  in  great  measure  arises  from  the  scandalous 
facility  in  granting  absolution.     Persons    living   in  open  adol** 
tery  rarely  experienced  the  smallest  dilHcuIty  in  obtaining  remis- 
sion  for  their  past  offences,  provided  they  devoted  a  week  or) 
two,  during  Lent,  to  domestic  seclusion ;  and  having  thus  easily 
wiped  away  all   former  scores,  and  received  the  sacrament  at, 
Easter,  tliey  returned  again  to  the  seductions  of  pleasure,  with, 
as  much  eagerness  as  before.    Powerful,  however,  as  the  check  of 
religion  must  ever  prove,  it  requires  tiie  concurrence  of  public . 
opinion,  in  order  to  produce  its  full  effect.     So  long  as  women  of 
abandoned  characters  shall  be  excluded  from  reputable  society, 
Englaqd  will  continue  the  most  moral  of  nations;  but  if  ever  that* 
wholesome  restraint  shall  be  removed,  *  and  the  titled  prostitute  bs ' 
treated  with  the  same  distinction  as  the  most  virtuous  and  exem*' 
plary  matron,'  London  will  inevitably  become  as  licentious  as 
JParis,  notwithstanding  every  divine  should  preach  like  an  An*,, 
drews,  and  every  moralist  write  like  a  Johnson. 

That  the  voluptuous  disposition  of  the  Italians  is  not  entirely 
the  effect  of  climate,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  general 
character  of  tlie  peasantry.  A  long  residence  in  that  deligfatful 
country,  enables  us  to  confirm  from  personal  observation,  the  com- 
mendations bestowed  upon  this  laborious  class  by  Mr.  Eustace ; 
and  we  sincerely  believe  that  full  as  large  a  proportion  of  honesty,' 
sobriety,  and  industry,  may  be  found  in  the  cottages  of  Italy,  as 
in  those  of  the  same  order  of  men  in  any  country  in  Europe. 

A  second  visit  to  Rome  served  only  to  increase  our  traveller's 

admiration 
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admiration  of  its  gloon;iy  pomp  and  solemn  magnificence^  which 
he  infinitely  prefers  to  the  bustle  and  gaiety  of  Naples.  The  sub- 
stitution of  cold  and  ostentatious  ceremony,  in  the  place  of  convi- 
vial intercoiu-se,  is  very  far,  however,  from  striking  us,  either  as  9 
proof  of  wisdom,  or  a  symptom  of  happiness. 

We  cannot  discuss,  with  Mr.  Eustace,  the  propriety  of  deriving 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Romans  from  the  ancient  Etrurians, '  a 
sbgular  people,  who  flourished  in  riches,  power,  and  science,  Ipng 
before  the  Greeks  bad  emerged  from  barbarism.'  Of  the  archi- 
tectural school  establi^ed  by  Numa,  and  probably  directed  by 
Etrurian  profc^ors,  we  are  not  disposed  to  entertain  a  very  favour- 
able opinion;  but  should  rather  suppose  that,  during  the  reign  of 
the  second  of  the  Roman  monarchs,  the  best  architects  knew  les^ 
of  their  profession  than  a  common  English  carpenter,  and  that  the 
royal  palace  itself  was  much  inferior  in  internal  arrangement,  and 
probably  not  greatly  superior  in  external  decoration,  to  many  farm- 
houses in  this  country.  Mr.  Eustace  seems  to  have  taken  his 
ideas  of  Roman  architecture  from  the  scenery  introduced  in  *  the 
Roman  Father,'  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

It  is  rather  singular  to  find  Mr.  Eustace  extolling  the  Romans 
for  a  system  of  policy,  exactly  similar  to  that  which  excites  his 
Abhorrence,  when  practised  by  the  Frencl^;  and  it  is  still  more 
amusing  to  discover  that  the  arguments  employed  by  him  in  de- 
fence of  the  former,  are  copied,  almost  verbatim,  from  the  bulletins 
of  Buonaparte. 

*  The  Punic  wars  originated  from  sound  policy,  which  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  keeping  so  powerful  a  rival  at  distance  from  the  coasts 
of  Italy,  and  were,  at  the  same  time,  the  unavoidable  effect  of  two 
itates,  whose  interests  and  views  were  so  opposite,  comipg  in  contact.* 

*  The  insidious  poHcy  of  Macedon  next  engaged  the  attention  of 
Rome,  and  the  punishment  she  inflicted  upon  its  temporising  despots, 
cannot  but  deserve  our  applause.' — "p,  152. 

Is  there  a  single  crime  of  which  ambition  is  capable^  that  may 
not  be  justified  upon  similar  principles  ?  The  eulogy  concludes  in 
the  following  words  : 

*  Such  were  the  Romans;  born  as  it  were  to  empire,  they  had  na- 
lionally  the  same  elevation  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  as  the  heirs  of 
kingdoms  and  principalities  are  observed  to  possess  individually.* — p.  16O. 

'  Having  established  this  principle,  which  we  should  be  delighted 
to  find  more  correctly  true,  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

*  The  difference  between  monarchy  and  republicanism  is,  that  th« 
former,  while  it  naturally  excites  and  cherishes  a  spirit  of  intrigue, 
dissipadon,  and  treachery,  proscribes  the  open  and  generous  feelings  of 
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conscious  wortli,  independence,  and  bonest  pride,  and  thus  gives  vice  a 
decided  advantage  over  virtue/ — p.  199. 

This  'vi'ould  not  be  likely  to  happep^  were  *  the  heirs  of  kingdoms 
always  remarkable  for  elevatiop  of  sentiment.'  It  is^  indeed,  most 
extraordmary  to  find  such  opposite  opinions  delivered  with  an 
appearance  of  oracular  authority  by  the  same  author.  Arranger 
pent  and  coasistency,  however;,  are,  unluckily,  qualities  in  which 
Mr.  Eustace  is  extremely  deficient;  and  he  is  also  far  more  distin-? 
Iguished  for  the  brilliancy  of  poetical  painting,  than  for  close  argu- 
mentative reasoning,  as  the  reader  must  long  ago  have  discovered. 

After  leaving  |lpme  he  visits  Florence,  and  the  beautiful  hills 
that  surround  it.  His  observations  respecting  the  happinessji  whicl^ 
this  city  formerly  enjoyed  under  the  paternal  administration  of  the 
Medici,  are  sufficiently  just,  as  is  the  contempt  with  which  he  treats 
the  vanity  of  Alexander,  for  preferring  the  empty  title  of  duke  to 
a  dominion  founded  on  the  esteem  and  veneration  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

The  size  and  splendor  of  the  city  of  Milan,  once  the  c^^pital  of 
Austrian  Lombardy,  are  more  likely  to  be  known  to  the  generality 
of  our  readers,  than  the  virtues  of  Cardinal  Borrouieo,  who,  aftec 
enjoying  in  this  world  th^  love  an^l  ad9iirat^on  of  aU  who  knew  Uvea, 
was  raised  tp  the  dignity  of  a  saint. 

*  If  eyer  a  human  being,*  says  Mr.  Eustace,^  *  deserved  such  honour^ 
from  his  fellow  creatures,  it- was  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Princely  birth 
and  fortune,  the  highest  dignities,  learning,  taste,  and  accomplish ments^ 
qualities  so  apt  to  intoxicate  the  strongest  noind,  even  in  the  soberness 
pi  mature,  I  might  say,  in  the  su^enness  of  declining  age,  shone  in  hirn^ 
<Bven  when  a  youth,  without  ipapairing  that  humility,  sinnplicity  of 
heart,  disinterestedness,  and  holiness,  which  constituted  bis  real  merit;i 
^nd  fonned  hii^  most  hongurable  and  permanent  distinction.  It  wbs  his 
idestiny  to  render  to  his  people  those  gre?it  and  splendid  services,  which 
excite  pui>lic  applause  and  gratitude,  and  to  perforni  at  the  same  time 
those  humble  duties,  which  though,  perhaps,  more  meritorious  are  less 
obscure,  and  sometimets  produce  more  obloquy  than  acknowledgment. 
Thus  he  founded  schools,  colleges,  and  hospitals,  built  parochial 
churches,  most  affectionately  attended  his  flock  during  a  destructive 
pestil^nce^  erected  a  lazaretto,  and  served  t^ie  forsakea  victims  with  his 
own  hands.  These  are  duties  uiicommon,  magnificent,  and  heroic,  an4 
pe  followed  by  fame  and  glory.  But  to  reform  a  clergy  and  people, 
depraved,  and  almost  barbarised,  by  ages  of  war,  invasion^  internal 
dissension,  and  by  their  concomitant  evils,  famine,  pestilence,  and  gene- 
ral misery;  %<>  extend  hi§  influence  to  every  part  of  an  immense 
^iocese,  including  some  of  the  wildest  regions  of  the  Alps,  to  visit  every 
village  in  person,  and  inspect  and  correct  every  disorder,  are  works  of 
little  pomp  and  great  diflficulty.  This  laborious  part  of  his  pastoral 
charge  he  went  through  with  Ae  courage  and  perseverance  of  an  apos* 
i\e\  and  so  ^r^at  was  his  success,  that  the  diocese  of  Milan,  the  jnost 
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extensive,  perbaps,  in  Italy,  as  it  contains,  at  least,  eight  hundred  and 

fifty  parjshes,  became  a  model  of  decency,  order,  and  regularity. 

Many  of  his  excellent  institutions  still  remain,  a^d  among  others  that 
ci  Sunday  schools/ 

Few  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  th^ese  admirable 
establishments  are  borrowed  from  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop^  and 
what  is  more  from  a  saint. 

'  His  immense  charities  exceeded  the  magnificence  of  sovereigns.  In 
every  city,  in  which  he  at  any  time  resided,  he  left  some  monuments  of 
useful  munificence;  a  school,  a  fountain,  an  hospital,  or  a  college. «... 
He   bestowed  annually  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  crowns  on  the 

poor The  funds  which  supplied  these  boundless  charities  were 

derived  partly  from  his  own  estates,  and  partly  from  his  archiepiscopal 
revenue.  The  former,  as  he  had  no  expensive  tastes  to  indulge,  was 
devoted  entirely  to  beneficence ;  the  latter  he  divided  into  three  partSt 
one  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the  building  and  reparation  of  churches, 
the  second  was  allotted  to  the  poor,  and  the  third  employed  in  his 
domestic  expenditure.'-— pp.  S47-— 331. 

'  ^  We  are  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Eustace  so  much  influenced  by  preju-U 
<lice,  as  decidedly  to  declare  that  the  academy  of  Turin  was  iu 
every  respect  preferable,  for  the  purposes  of  education^  to  Geneva^ 
'  where  the  British  youth  of  rank  were  often  sent  to  learn  French 
and  scepticism  from  the  disciples  of  Rousseau^  and  familiarity,, 
insolence^  and  sickly  sentimentality  from  the  vulgar  circles  of  ita 
citizens.' — ^p.  405.  The  only  excuse  that  can  pajliate  an  accusa- 
tion so  destitute  of  foundation,  is  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Eustace  hai^ 
taken  up  his  opinion  from  the  report  of  some  bigoted  friar,  and 
that  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  personally  judging  how  little 
that  amiable  and  enlightened  people  resemble  the  portrait  which 
he  has  inadvertently  drawn.  No  city  in  Europe,  of  equal  ^tent^ 
possessed  so  much  information  as  Geneva,  and  in  none  was  know- 
ledge so  generally  diffused.  The  celebrity  of  Bonnet  and  De 
Saussure,  of  Mallet  and  Pictet,  is  not  circumscribed,  like  that 
of  the  Neapolitan  literati,  to  the  walls  of  their  native  city,  but  has 
spread  to  every  country  where  letters  are  cultivated,  and  talents 
esteemed.  Neither  do  we  know  any  town,  where,  previously  to 
the  French  Revolution,  a  young  Englishman,  if  properly  recom- 
mended, was  likely  to  meet  with  better  society  and  more  rational 
conversation,  or  where  he  would  have  been  less  exposed  to  the 
sedu(;tions  of  pleasure. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  Dissertation  and  Appendix,  com- 
prising together  about  two  hundred  pages,  and  containing  much 
mteresting  matter.  We  could  wish,  however,  that,  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  language,  literature,  and  character,  of  the  Italians,  Mr. 
^]B4istacie  had  treated  those  important  subjects  with  greater  impar- 

§  4  tiahty  ;^ 
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jti^liiy;  because  he  freqtkently  displays  die  zekl  6f  ati  adtocate, 

!\vhen  he  ought  td  hitve  shewn  the  candor  6f  a  jttdger.     Indeed  so 

^extravagant  is  his  admiration  of  the  Italiafn language,  and  his  hatred 

of  the  French,  that  not  satisfied  with  rendering  the  foi'nier  tlie 

|coi!mnon  medium  of  comniunication  betw^sen  nation  and  ftetion,he 

tnfehes,  with  isontetbing  like  the  ferocity  of  Omar,  to  interdict  the 

study  of  Pascal  and  Fenelon,  of  Corneille  mA  Moli^pe,  because 

they  wrote  in  n  diale€t>  which  has  too  often  been  used  as  a  vehicle 

for  sceptit^km  and  disaffection. 

We  might  ptM-don  an  Italian  for  prefemng  tlieharnYOmous  tame* 

ness  of  Tasso  to  the  nwjestic  sublimity  of  Milton,  bttt  arfe  rathct 

^ufpris^ed  to  see  from  the  pen  of  an  Englishman,  diat  the  forftsef, 

*  in  the  estimation  of  all  candid  critics,  has  an  tmdoubted  right  to 

sit  next  in  honour,  and  in  fame,  to  his  cotratryman  Virgil/— ^p.  481. 

We  rather  suspect  that  Mr.  Eustace  has  formed  his  opinion  of  the 

merits<  of  the  Italian  authors  from  (he  exaggerated  praises  of  Abate 

I  Andres.  For  our  part$,  we  willingly  rest  in  the  decision  of  Johnson, 

^  *  if  the  Paradise  Lost  be  not  the  greatest  of  epic  poems,  it  is  only 

I  because  it  was  not  the  first.* 

Mr.  Eustace  appears  to  think  theological  eompositioti  the  only 
tiranth  of  literature  in  which  the  French  have  excelled.  Now 
without  stopping  to  remark  that  this  is  a  mvist  singular  pre-efiiinefiice 
for  a  nation  of  atheists,  as  he  delights  to  term  tbem,  wie  must 
express  out  astonishment  that  he  should  have  foi^otten  (he  variety 
and  merit  df  their  memoirs,  afe  well  as  the  exceHeiice  of  ih^ 
tomic  writers;  for  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  seriously  intends 
to  place  the  vulgar  buffoonery  of  Soldoni  upon  a  level  with  the 
•  wit  and  discriminating  genius  of  Moliire.      .     ' 

The  reader  may  possibly  experience  some  little  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering the  resemblance  of  the  following  portrait,  at  which  we 
believe  the  vainest  Italian  would  startle. 

*  What  then  is  the  real  character  of  the  modern  Italians?  It  will  not, 
methinks,  be  difficult  to  ascertain  it^  when  we  cottsidef  the  part  thit 
the  modern  Italians  have  acted  in  story,  and  compare  it  with  the  part 
which  their  ancestors  performed.  The  latter  were  a  bold  and  free 
people.  Their  love  of  liberty  shewed  itself  in  the  various  comition- 
wealths  that  ros^  in  every  part  of  Ausonia^  and  at  length  it  settled  and 
blazed  for  ages  in  the  Roman  republic.  The  former  have. given  the 
same  proofs  of  the  same  spirit.  They  have  covered  the  face  of  the 
same  country  with  free  states,  and  at  length  beheld  with,  a  mixture  of 
joy  and  jealousy,  the  grand  republic  of  Venice,  the  daughter,  and 
almost  rival  of  Rome,  stand  forward  the  bulwark,  and  glory  of  Italy. 
;The  ancient  Romans  by  their  arms,  founded  the  most  flourishing,  the 
most  extensive,  and  the  fnost  splendid  empire,  that  ages  ever  witnessed 
in  their  flight.  The  modem  Italians,  by  their  wisdom,  have  acquired 
a  more  permanent,  and,  perhaps,  more  glorioui  dominion  over  the 
'  •  opinions 
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opinions  of  maDkind,  and  still  govern  the  world  by  their  religion,  their 
taste>  by  their  arts  and  their  sciences/  (This  we  confess  is  to  us  an 
wiexpected  discovery,  and  somewhat  miraculous  for  a  people  to  effect, 
*  the  treasures  of  whose  literature  are  unknown/)  '  To  the  antient 
Italians  we  owe  the,  plainest,  the  noblest,  and  most  majestic  language  ever 
spoken ;  to  the  moderns,  we  are  indebted  for  the  softest  and  sweetest 
dialect,  Ivhich  human  lips  ever  uttered.  The  ancient  Romans  raised 
tbe  Pantheon,  the  modem  erected  the  Vatican.  The  former  boast  tot 
the  age  ©f  Augustus,  the  latter  glory  in  that  of  Leo. — The  former  have 
given  us  a  Virgil,  the  latter  a  Tasso. — In  which  of  these  respects  are  the 
modern  Italians  unworthy  of  their  ancestors  ?'  We  could  almost  an* 
swer^tN  ALL.  What  follows  is  yet  more  extravagant,  but  we  must 
hasten  to  a  conclusion. 

The  Appendix  abounds  with  judicious  remarks,  many  of  which 
we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  before,  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  papal  government,  the  political  functions  and  domestic 
habits  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  together  with  the  duties  and  privi- 
leges of  the  <;ardinals. 

It  18  hardly  possible  fo^  any  one  to  peruse  this  part  of  the  work^ 
without  commiserating  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  personage, 
who  purchases  greatness  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  thing  diat  can 
alleviate  the  infirmities  of  age,  or  solace  the  ennui  of  retirement. 
In  the  silence  and  seclusion  of  a  Carthusisin  convent,  the  monks 
enjoyed  at  least  the  comfort  of  a  solitary  walk ;  amid  woods  and 
mountains  they  were  perhiitted  to  contemplate  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  to  admire  die  bounty  of  Providence ;  but  even  this  is 
a  happiness  from  which  the  man,  who  presumptuously  styles  him- 
self the  vicegerent  of  heaven,  is  precluded  by  the  forms  of  etiquette* 
Around  his  person  is  drawn  a  magic  circle,  whicli  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  pass.  These  surely  are  conditions  upon  which  one  might 
imagine  that  ambition  itself  would  hesitatfe  to  purchase  even 
unbounded  authority. 

The  account  given  of  the  forms  observed  during  a  conclave,  and. 
of  tlie  ceremonies  practised  at  the  inauguration  of  a  pope,  are 
curious  and  interesting.  We  believe  the  character  drawn  of  the 
reigning  pontiff  to  be  perfectly  correct.  His  virtues  were  calcu- 
lated for  a  less  turbulent  era. 

Mr.  Eustace  concludes  with  enumerating  the  many  benefits  said 
to  have  been  conferred  upon  the  world  by  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter. 

*  From  this  period  (the  ninth  century)  the  Roman  pontifKi  assumed 
the  character  of  the  apostles  and  legislators,  the  umpires  and  judges, 
'  the  fathers  and  instructors  of  Europe  ;  and  at  the  same  time  acted  the 
n>ost  brilliant  part,  and  rendered  some  of  the  most  essential  services  to 
niankind  on  record  in  human  history.  Had  their  conduct  invariably 
^rorresponded  with  the  sanctity  of  their  profession,  and  had  their  views 

always 
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always  been  as  pure  and  disinterested  as  their  duty  required,  they  nrni 
have  been  divested  of  all  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  have 
lirrived  at  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  attainablt 
in  this  state  of  existence.  But  notwithstanding  the  interruptions  occa* 
sioned  from  time  to  time  by  the  ambition  and  profligacy  of  some  worth* 
less  popes;  the  grand  work  was  pursued  with  spirit;  the  barbarian 
tribes  were  converted  ;  Europe  was  again  civilized,  preserved  first  from 
anarchy,  and  then  from  Turkish  invasion,  and  finally  raised  to  that 
degree  of  refinement,  which  places  it  at  present  above  the  most  re- 
nowned nations  of  antiquity.  Thus,  while  the  evils  occasioned  by  the 
vices  of  the  pontifis  were  incidental  and  •temporary,  the  influence  of 
their  virtues  was  constant,  and  the  services  which  they  rendered  were 
permanent,  and  may  probably  last  as  long  as  the  species  itself. . . .  * . 
To  them  we  owe  the  revival  of  arts,  of  architecture,  of  painting,  and  of 
sculpture,  and  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  One  raised  the  dome  of  the  Vatican ;  another 
gave  his  name  to  the  calendar,  which  he  reformed ;  a  third  rivalled 
Augustus,  and  may  glory  in  the  second  classic  era,  the  era  of  Leo. 
These  services  will  be  long  felt  and  remembered,  while  the  wars  of 
Julius  II,  and  the  cruelties  of  Alexander  VI,  will  ere  long  be  consigned 
to  oblivion.  In  fact,  many  of  my  readers  may  be  inclined,  with  a  late 
eloquent  writer,  (Chateaubriand,)  to  discover  something  sublime  in  the 
establishment  of  a  common  father  in  the  very  centre  of  Christendom, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Eternal  City,  once  the  seat  of  empire,  now 
the  metropolis  of  Christianity  ;  to  annex  to  that  venerable  name  sove- 
reignty and  princely  power,  and  to  entrust  him  with  the  high  commis* 
sion  of  advising  and  rebuking  monarchs;  of  repressing  the  ardour  and 
intemperance  of  rival  nations  ;  of  raising  the  pacific  crosier  between  the 
swords  of  warring  sovereigns,  and  checking  alike  the  fury  of  the  bar- 
fcarian,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  despot' — pp.  648 — 650. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  magnificent  idea !  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  about 
^  as  diflicult  to  realise  as  the  visions  of  Plato;*  or  of  Sir  Thomai 
^  More. 

Art.  XII.  Mithridates,  oder  AUgemeine  Sprachenkunde.  Mi- 
thridateSy  or  a  General  History  of'  Languages^  with  the  Lord^s 
Prayer  as  a  Specimen,  in  nearly  Jive  hundred  Languages  arid 
Dialects.  By  J.  C.  Adelmig,  Aulic  Counsellor  and  Professor 
at  Dresden.  8.  Berlin;  Vol.  I.  1806;  Vol.  II.  continued  by 
Professor  Vater,  1809;  Vol.  III.  PartJ.  1812.     Pp.  1867. 

TN  a  universal  and  philosophical  history  of  languages^  the  critical 
•*■  scholar,  the  metaphysician,  and  the  historian,  are  equally  in- 
terested. The  difficulty  and  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  has  not. 
discouraged  a  variety  of  learned  men  from  attempting  an  approxi- 
mation to  its  execution ;  but  the  present  work  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
that  can  be  denominated  any  thing  more  than  an  approximation; 
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and  even  this  requires  to  be  studied  with  all  the  indulgence,  to  which' 
80  arduous  and  so  important  a  task  is  justly  entitled.  Much  in- 
deed have  the  authors  been  indebted  to  a  compilation  but  little 
known  in  diis  country,  the  Idea  dell'  Universo  of  Lorenzo  Hervas^ 
aGallician  Ex-jesuit,  printed  at  Cesenna  from  1778  to  1787,  in 
twenty-one  quarto  volumes,  the  last  five  of  which  particularly  relate 
to  languages  and  their  dialects :  but  it  appears  to  be  more"^  in  the 
preliminary  and  mechanical  labour  of  accumulation,  than  in  the 
ulterior  and  more  intellectual  departments  of  comparison  and  ar- 
rangement, that  this  work  has  rendered  them  material  assistance. 

The  first  general  treatise  on  languages,  which  is  now  extant, 
bears  the  same  title  with  that  of  Pfofessor  Adelung,  the  Mithri- 
dates,  de  DifferentiisLinguaruni^  of  Conrad  Gesner.  8.  Zurich,  1555« 
It  contains  twenty-two  translations  only  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  a9 
specimens :  but  nothing  which  bears  the  name  of  so  uidustrious  an 
author  as  Gesner  can  be  wholly  contemptible.  In  1592,  Megiser 
printed  at  Frankfort  a  Specimen  40  Linguarum :  Duret  soon  after- 
nvards  published  at  Cologne  his  Thrfeor  de  THistoire  des  Langues, 
of  which  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  extends  to  those  of  animals  and 
of  angels.  A  great  addition  to  the  diversity  of  specimens  was  made 
by  Miiller,  who  published  at  Berlin,  in  1680,  under  the  name  of 
Liideken,  a  collection  of  eighty,  with  their  appropriate  characters, 
and  to  these,  thiiteen  were  added  in  an  Auctarium :  the  Alphabeta 
appeared  after  his  deadly  which  happened  in  1694 ;  and  the  speci- 
mens were  afterwards  copied  by  various  printers  in  Germany  and 
in  London.  The  next  original  work  was  that  of  Chamberlayne^ 
assisted  by  Wilkins,  whose  Oratio  Dominica  is  exhibited  in  15^ 
difiFerent  forms,  mostly  engraved  in  their  proper  characters  :  it  was 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1715.  Some  additions  were  made  to 
Chamberlayne's  materials  in  the  Orientalischer  und  Occidentalis- 
cher  Sprachmeister,  edited  by  Schujtz  at  Leipzig  in  1748,  coa- 
taining  also  a  hundred  difiFerent  alphabets.  It  was  principally  from 
this  work  that  Bergmann  copied  his  coUectiqn,  published  in  1789 
at  Ruien  in  Livonia.  Fry,  in  his  Pantographia,  has  neither  em- 
ployed the  Sprachmeister  nor  Hervas.  Marcel's  specimens  of 
150  languages,  printed  at  Paris,  1805,  in  compliment  to  Pope 
Pius  the  Seventh,  are  principally  copied  from  Chamberlayne,  with 
ft  very  few  original  additions. 

The  Glossarium  Cofnparativum,  published  at  Petersburg  in 
1787,  by  order  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
affords  us  a  very  extensive  collection  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Vords;  the  African  and  American  languages  were  added  in  a  se- 
cond edition,  which  was  printed  in  1790,  but  which  is  very  little 
known,  and  has  indeed,  in  great  measure,  been  suppressed.  With 
fespec(  to  the  literature  of  languages,  the  catalogue  of  dictionaries 

•  and 
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nod  grammars,  published  in  1796,  by  our  countryman  Mr.  Mars- 
dee,  fuoushes  us  with  ample  information,  much  of  which  has  been 
iiicorporated  with  Professor  Adelung's  still  more  extensive  enume* 
iiation  of  critical  and  elementary  works. 

The  first,  and,  perhaps  the  most  important  consideration  in  a 
general  essay  on  this  subject,  is  the  system  according  to  which  its 
different  parts  are  to    be  distributed.     A  perfect  natural  order 
Qf  arrai^ement,  in  treating  of  the. peculiarities  of  different  lan- 
guages, ought  to  be  r^ulated  by  their  descent  from  each  other  and 
their  historical  relations :  a  perfect  artificial  order  ought  to  bring 
together  into  the  same  classes  all  those  genera  which  have  any  es- 
sential resemblances,  that  is,  such  as  are  not  fortuitous,  nor  adop- 
tive, ifor  imitative  or  derived  from  onomatopoeia.      It  has  been 
observed  by  Lanne,  that  the  order  of  nature  is  reticulated,  while 
diat  of  art  passes  on  in  a. single  line ;  and  still  more  strictly  speak* 
ing,  the  order  of  nature  may  he  compared  to  a  solid,  which  has  three 
dimensions,  and  which  could  not  be  adequately  represented  even 
by  a  map,  or  a  reticulated  structure.     In  fact,  wherever  the  human 
mind  pursues  any  process  of  nature,  it  must  be  subjected  to  the 
ificonvenience  of  breaking  off  occasionally  some  one  train  of  con- 
liexion,  in  order  to  pursue  another ;  although  that  system  must  in 
general  be  the  most  perfect,  in  which  this  happens  the  least  fre- 
quently :  and  when  our  ideas  are  once  stored  up  in  the  intellectuad 
treasury,  they  seem  to  possess  the  same  property  which  belongs  tp 
their  originals,  allowing  themselves  to  be  traced  at  pleasure  ac- 
cording to  a  variety  of  different  principles  of  analogy  and  of  as- 
sociation. 

It  appears  to  be  most  convenient  to  consider  as  separate  lan- 
guages, or  as  distinct  species  in  a  systematic  classification,  all  those 
which  require  to  be  separately  studied  in  order  to  be  readily  under- 
stood, and  which  have  their  distinct  grammatical  flexionsr  and  con- 
atructions ;  and  to  regard,  as  varieties  only,  those  dialects  which 
are  confessedly  local  and  partial  diversities  of  a  language  manifestly 
identical.  It  is  however  absolutely  impossible  to  fix  a  correct  and 
positive  criterion  of  the  degree  of  variation  which  b  to  constitute 
m  this  sense  a  distuict  language:  for  instance,  whether  Danish  and 
Swedish  are  two  languages  or  two  dialects  of  one,  and  whether 
the  modem  Romaic  is  Greek  or  not,  might  be  disputed  without 
end,  but  could  never  be  absolutely  decided.  In  such  cases  we 
must  pay  some  regard  to  common  usage  in  our  denominations; 
and  setting  out  from  this  distinction  of  separate  languages,  we  maj 
proceed  to  comprehend,  in  the  description  of  one  family,  such  as 
nave  more  coincidences  than  diversities  with  each  other;  and  to 
refer  to  the  same  class  such  families  as  exhibit  any  coincidences  at  all, 
that  are  not  fortuitous^  imitative,  or  adoptivQ.    in  order  howeyer  to 

avoid 
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^void  too  gVeat  a  number  of  classes,  which  would  arise  from  an 
inadequate  comparison  of  languages  imperfectly  known,  it  may  b^ 
properdin  some,  cases  to  adopt  a  geographical  character,  a$ 
sufficient  to  define  the  limits  of  a  class,  or  of  its  snbdivision  intiir 
orders.  We  are  thus  obliged  to  employ  an  arrangement  of  a 
mixed  nature,  and  this  is  what  Professor  Adelung  has  actuallji 
done :  but  in  the  abstract  view  which  we  shall  attempt  to  give  of 
tlie  subject,  y^e  shall  endeavour  to  follow  an  order  somewhati  less 
geographical  than  that  of  our  author,  and  more  dependent  oh  tho 
nature  and  connexion  of  the  languages  themselves. 

If  the  resemblance  or  identity  of  a  single  word,  in  two  languages^ 
supposed  to  be  exempt  from  the  effects  of  all  later  intercourse^ 
were  to  be  esteemed  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  having  been  derived 
from  a  common  stock,  it  would  follow  that  more  than  half  the 
languages  of  the  universe  would  exhibit  traces  of  such  a>  connexion^ 
iu  whatever  order  we  might  pursue  the  comparbon.  Thus  we 
find  in  a  very  great  number,  and  perhaps  in  a  majority  of  known 
languages,  that  the  sound  of  the  vowel  A,  with  a  labial  consonant^ 
is  employed  for,  the  name  of  Father :  and  if  this  be  supposed  to  b# 
something  like  an  onomatopoeia,  or  an  application  of  the  first 
sounds  which  an  infant  naturally  utters,  the  same  reason  cannot 
possibly  be  assigned  for  the  still  more  general  occurrence  of  the 
combination  N  M  in  the  term  Name,  which  is  by  no  means  likely 
to  have  originated  from  any  natural  association  of  this  kind.  But 
neither  these  points  of  resemblance,  nor  any  other  that  can  be 
assigned,  are  universal,  for  besides  the  numberless  varieties  refer- 
able more  or  less  immediately  to  Abba,  Father,  we  have  at 
least  twenty  different  and  independent  terms  for  the  isame  rela*- 
tion  in  the  old  world;  Tia,  Issa,  Plar,  Hair,  Rama,  Diain^ 
Bina,  Kettem,  Assainalagi,  Medua,  Thewes,  Siink,  Njot,  Anathien, 
Messee,  Indaa,  Nu,  Nam,  Monung,  Dengabey,  Ray,  Tikkob,  and 
Oa ;  and  almost  a^  many  for  Name,  besides  those  languages  in 
which  the  version  of  an  abstract  term  of  this  kind  is  less  likely  to 
have  been  ascertained ;  Ming,  Tren,  Diant,  Sheu,  Hessara,  Shem, 
Sacheli,  Assia,  Wasta,  Ngala,  Taira,  Slinna,  Kran,  Hhili,  Ding, 
Dbai,  and  Anghara.  At  the  same  time  therefore  that  we  venerate 
the  traces  of  our  common  descent  from  a  single  pair,  wherever 
they  are  still  perceptible,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  them  in  all 
existing  languages  without  exception;  and  an  '  Etymologicon 
Universale,'  considered  as  intended  to  establish  such  a  perfect  cont- 
munity  of  derivation,  must  be  regarded  as  a  visionary  undertaking. 
Nor  must  we  neglect  to  unite,  in  some  common  arrangement  df 
classification,  those  languages  which  have  the  words  here  specified, 
or  any  other  radical  words,  in  common,  as  incomparably  more 

related 
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related  to  each  other  than  the  Chinese  to  the  Cantabriad,  or  th^ 
Irish  to  th«  Hottentot. 

The  gradations,  by  which  a  language  is  likely  to  vary  in  a  given 
time,  seem  to  be  in  some  measure  dependent  on  the  degree  of  cul-* 
^tivation  of  the  language,  and  of  the  civilisation  of  the  people 
employing  it.  From  Homer  to  the  Byzantine  historians,  the 
Greek  language  remained  essentially  the  same  for  2000  years :  the 
Grerman  has  varied  but  little  in  1506;  and  even  the  English, 
notwithstanding  its  mixture  with  French  and  Latin,  has  altered  but 
three  radical  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  same  period.  On 
the  other  hand  a  few  barbarians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Caucasus  and  of  the  Caspian  spa,  of  naodem  ori^n,  and  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  writing,  are  divided  into  more  nations  speaking 
peculiar  languages  radically  different  from  each  other,  than  the 
whole  of  civilised  Europe.  In  sucl^  cases  little  light  can  be 
thrown  upon  history  by  etymological  researches,  while  with  regard 
to  more  cultivated  nations,  we  obtain,  from  the  examination  of 
their  languages,  historical  evidence  of  such  a  nature,  as  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  either  accident  or  design  to  have  falsified. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  unnecessary  hypotheses  and  the  tedious 
details  with  which  some  parts  of  Professor  Adelung's  work  arc 
filled,  and  without  animadverting  very  severely  on  the  occasional 
display  of  an  inflated  insipidity  of  style,  which  too  often  assuraesi 
in  the  writings  of  the  modern  Germans,  the  place  of  a  dignified 
simplicity,  we  shall  attempt  to  profit,  as  far  as  our  limits  will 
permit,  by  the  solid  accumulation  of  knowledge,  which  usually 
characterizes  the  productions  of  that  laborious  and  accurate  nation, 
among  whom  our  author  is  well  known  to  have  stood  in  the  first 
rank  as  a  grammarian,  a  lexicographer,  and  an  etymologist.  We 
must  however  observe,  at  the  commencement  of  our  remarks,  that 
there  is  some  fallacy  in  the  profession  of  having  collected  speci- 
mens of  *  nearly  five  hundred  languages  and  dialects,'  a  number 
which  the  publishers  have  promised  to  complete  in  the  third 
volume;  since  many  of  them  are  merely  different  translations,  or 
even  different  readings,  in  the  same  dialect :  there  are  twelve,  for 
instance,  of  the  Memphitic  Coptic  only,  sixteen  of 'the  Upper 
German,  and  upon  an  average  scarcely  less  than  two  for  each  language 
or  dialect  considered  as  distinct ;  so  that  we  must  reduce  the  S6Qi 
already  published  to  about  200  languages  at  the  utmost:  and  if  we 
suppose  that  there  are  as  many  more,  of  which  specimens  have  not 
been  obtained,  and  add  100  for  the  languages  of  America,  we  shall 
have  about  500  for  the  whole  number  of  dialects  that  have  ever 
been  spoken  in  any  part  of  the  globe ;  and  of  these  somewhat  more 
than  100  appear  to  constitute  languages  generically  distinct,  or 
exhibiting  more  diversity  than  resemblance  to  each  otlier. 

In 
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In  tracing  the  pedigree  of  all  these  languages  to  their  remotest 
origin,  we  arrive  at  Professor  Adelung's  investigations  respecting 
the  probable  situation  of  the  Paradise  of  the  Scripture.  This  he 
places  in  Cashmir,  between  Persia,  Tibet,  and  Indostan,  in  the 
most  elevated  region  of  the  globe ;  a  country  remarkable  for  iu 
soO,  its  climate,  and  for  other  natural  advantages,  which  contributed 
to  render  its  more  modern  inhabitants,  before  their  conquest  by 
the  Afghans,  distinguished  for  their  beauty,  their  talents,  and  their 
luxury ;  and  he  considers  his  opinion  as  confirmed,  by  the  situation 
allotted  to  the  Indian  Paradise,  on  the  hill  Meru,  which  give3 
rise  to  four  great  rivers,  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Burrampooter^ 
and  a  great  river  of  Tibet.  According  to  this  supposition,  Tibet, 
on  the  east  of  Cashmir,  must  hav^  been  the  habitation  of  Adam 
immediately  after  his  fall,  and  the  country  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  Cain.  In  Tibet,  and  in  the  countries  immediately 
beyond  it,  the  languages  of  150  millions  of  people  are  still  princi* 
pally  monosyllabic,  and  from  this  peculiarity,  as  well  as  from  the 
lingular  simplicity  of  their  structure,  they  are  supposed,  to  con- 
stitute the  most  ancient  class  of  existing  languages,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  much  of  our  author's  reasoning  on  this  subject 
is  extremely  inconclusive.  There  is  however  a  much  more  marked 
distinction  between  these  and  all  other  languages,  that  their 
essence  consists,  as  we  have  already  explained  very  fully  on  a 
former  occasion,  (Vol.  V.  No.  X.  p.  372)  not  in  sounds^  but  ia 
characters,  which,  instead  of  depicting  sounds,  are  the  immediate 
symbols  of  the  objects  or  ideas,  and  are  even  imperfectly  repre- 
sented by  the  sounds,  whatever  difference  of  accent  or  tone  may 
be  exhibited  by  the  most  refined  speaker.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
particular  instances  of  a  similar  nature  in  our  own  language,  as  in 
the  words  Bear,  Bare ;  Beer,  Bier,  Bere ;  Son,  Sun :  but  these 
are  rather  to  be  considered  as  accidental  exceptions,  than  as  fair 
examples  of  the  usual  character  of  the  language. 

Another  ancient  and  extensive  class  of  languages,  united  by  a 
greater  number  of  resemblances  than  can  well  be  altogether  acci- 
dental, may  be  denominated  the  Indoeuropean,  comprehending  the 
Indian,  the  West  Asiatic,  and  almost  all  the  European  languages^ 
If  we  chose  to  assign  a  geographical  situation  to  the  common 
parent  of  this  class,  we  should  place  it  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
supposed  origin  of  the  human  race;  leaving  the  north  for  our 
third  class,  which  we  can  only  define  as  including  all  the  Asiatic 
and  European  languages  not  belonging  to  the  two  former;  which 
may  be  called  Atactic,  or,  perhaps,  without  much  impropriety, 
Tataric;  and  which  may  be  subdivided  into  five  orders,  Sporadic, 
Caucasian,  Tartarian,  Siberian,  and  Insular,     llie  African  and 

American 
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American  languages  will  constitute  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  class, 
sufficiently  distinct  from  all  the  rest^  but  not  intended  to  be  coo- 
sidered  as  any  otherwise  united  tlian  by  their  geographical  situa- 
tion. According  to  this  arrangement^  we  shall  exhibit^  in  tb* 
form  of  tables^  first  the  principal  families  or  genera,  and  then  the 
species  and  varieties,  accompanied  by  a  specimen  of  each,  m  the 
versions  of  the  words  Heaven  and  Earth,  where  they  can  be  ob- 
tained; these  words  being  chosen,  because  they  seem  to  be  known  in 
a  greater  number  of  languages  than  any  other,  except  the  name 
of  Father,  which  appears  to  be  objectionable,  as  often  exhibiting  k 
similarity  rather  accidental  than  essential. 

CLASSES  AND  FAMILIES  OF  LANGUAGES. 


II. 


III. 


Monosyllabic 

Tartarian 

Chinese 

Turcotartarlan 

Siamese 

Mantahuric 

Avanese 

Tungusic 

Tibet 

Sagalien 

.  Indoeuropeax 

Corean 

Sanscrit 

Siberian 

Median 

Permian                              * 

Arabian 

Wogulic 

Greek 

Ostiali 

German 

Tsheremissrc 

Celtic 

Morduin 

Latin 

Teptjerat 

Cantabrian 

Samojedic 

Sclavic 

Camashic 

L  Tataric 

Jukadshiric 

Sporadic 

Kodak 

TshudisU 

Kamtshatkan 

Hungarian 

X     Insular 

Albanian 

Eastern  Islands 

Caucasian 

Japanese 

Armenian 

Formosan 

Georgian 

Philippine 

Abassau 

Savib 

Circassian 

New  Guinea 

Ossetish 

New  Holland,  E. 

Kistic 

Van  Diemen's 

Chunsag 

New  Caledonian 

Dido 

New  Zealand 

Kasi  Kumiick 

Easter  Island 

Andi 

IV.  AraiCAN 

Akusha 

V.  American. 
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lANCUAGJES  AND  DIALECTS. 


SE4VBN.   SKT. 

XAIITH. 

CniifEBt 

Tien.  Li 

Ti               VoL  I* 

p.  58 

FoKitn 

Tshio 

Tsbio 

61 

Tonquinese 

Tbien.  Bloi 

Diit.  Dia 

?8 

SlAM£S£ 

Sa  wang 

Din 

95 

AVANESE 

Mo  kaun 

Lu  pu.  Mife . 

79 

Peguan 

Mo  kaun 

La  pri? 

Tibet 

Nam  kbei 

Dshik  theft.  Sa 

n 

Sanscrit 

Paramandale.  Vana.  * 

Bumi.  Stira 

145 

Aagaska.*  Svarga.  Ve| 

gunda.  Arthaloga. 

Nibu 

Dowanagani 

Atdwa.  Arthaloga 

Bilma 

193 

Moors 

Asmaaoi  Mukuti 

Sjimieni  Dshiamin 

, 

Dunia 

187 

Multan 

Oshman 

Dxemi 

197 

Guzurat 

Paramanda 

Bumi 

199 

Benares 

Asbaman 

Terti 

501 

Bengal 

ftborgue 

Portbibit 

903 

Tlpemk 

(1,  Katka.  3,  Tubmka) 

205 

Kepal      ' 

Malabar 

Asmanu.  Agasha 

Bbumi)  Samina 

212 

Maleiam 

Wana                       (Bread,  Appam) 

214 

Kanara 

Weikuntha 

Pumandala 

215 

Decan 

Sorgi 

Pirtumin  Soumssar  217 

Mahratta 

Wefkuntbam.  Suargi 

Pumandi.  Saumsar  219 

Tamul 

Wana.  Mana.  Para- 
mandal 

Pumii.  Nawarg? 

227 

Telug 

Paramandal 

Bumi 

231 

Talenga 

(King,  Raju) 

Naela,  Hyde  Synt. 

Cingalese 

Amengi.  Tsberos 

Pu.  Pbu.  Pube 

250 

Swargasteledsbe 

Bumidshe 

236 

Malayan 

Surga 

Bumi.  Dunga*  Taiia  105 

Sumatran 

591 

Achim 

(Day,  Urai) 

Tano 

JtompuMn 

(Day^  Rannih) 

Tanno 

Rejang 

(Day,  Bileytueng) 

•  Pibta 

Batta 

(Day,  Torf  ogharik)  Tana 

Javanese 

Surga 

Lemma 

59^ 

Borneo 

(Night,  Malang) 

597 

Andaman  ? 

Totongnandshi 

588 

Median 

Zendish 

Tshekbre.  Sakbter. 
£smc;)6.  Sperea* 

Za.  Zao.  Zemo 

272 

Pehlvish 

Tsherk.  Seper.  Sbmeba  Artk.  Zivanaod. 

Damik 

272 

Persian 

Asmon 

Semin.  Zemiu 

287 

Kurdish 

Asroan 

Ard 

298 

tOL.  X.    VO.  XIX. 

It 

Afghan 

«£8 
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Afghan 

Asmo 

Arabian 

Syriac 

Shemajo 

Phenician 

Funic 

Hebrew 

Shamajim 

Chaldee 

Shemaja 

Samaritan 

Arabic 

Semavati 

Modem  At, 

Ssamvat 

Moroccan 

Smavat 

Ethiopic,  Geez 

Samajat 

Amharic 

Samaj.  Samaje 

Hauasa 

Szemmey 

Maltese 

Sema.  Sroeviet*  Sme- 

zijet 

Greek 

Oaranos 

Romaic 

Ouranos 

German,  360 

Himina*  Himins 

Alemannish,  720 

Himil 

Classical  German  Himmel 

Transyhanian  G 

.  Hemmel 

Jewish  German 

Himal 

Low  Saxon 

Himm^I.  Hemel 

Frieslandish 

Hiemrael 

NoHhFriesl. 

Hemmel 

Dutch 

Hemel   * 

Danish 

Himmel 

Norwegian 

Himmel 

Orkney 

Chimrie 

Icelandic 

Himne 

Swedish 

Himil.  Himirik 

Dalecarlian 

Himblum 

GothlancUsk 

Hymblum 

Danish  Saxon,  880  Heofena 

English,  1160 

Heaven 

Celtic 

Irish 

Neamh.  Nau. 

'      Gaelic 

Neamli 

.    Manks 

Niau 

Walden 

Neambh 

,  Cimbric 

WeUh 

Nefoedd.  Nef 

Cornish 

Neau.  Nev.     , 

Britannish 

Eon.  Euff 

IjATIn 

Coelum 

Italian 

CieJo 

Smak.  Pism'ige       255 
Arc  340 


Arez 
Ara 


368 
374 


Ardi  393 

Arz.  Ardh  39ff 

Old  399 

Mydmi  408 
J^ydrm.  Medre. 

Medere  411^111.113 

Middrih  111.120 

Art  1. 4l6 

Ge  U..446 

Ge  44£ 

Airtha  185 

Erdu  194 

Erde  285 

Jerde  221 

Hardi  m 

Eere.  Erde  9^1 

Jerde.  Yrtrik  ^5 

Eerde.  Wrol)  243 
Aerde.  Eertryke, 

1270  248 

Jord  301 

Jord.  Jera  303 

Yum    -  304 

Jord  m 

Jord.  Jordriki  m 

Jord  314 

Tord  315 

Eortha  331 

Eorth.  Yearth  ,334 

Italamh.  Thallamb.. 

Talu  51 
Talamh.  Dtalmbttin  102 

Tallu  103 

Talmhin  103 

Ddaear  152 

Nore  Ib^ 

Duar.  Dovar  l63 

Terra  .474 

Terra  .495 
Piemontete 
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Piemontese           Siel 

••■^erra 
•Tefra 

501 

fValden^  P.        CeJ 

501 
r504 

Genoese                Ze 

•  •••Terra 

Onsemone            Gicl                    ■ 

"  Te?ra 

506, 

Venetian               Zielo 

Terra            '•    ' 

'509 

Friulian               C\\.  Cijl 

'      Tiarra                  ' 

'512 

Bohgnese             Cir 

Terra 

.^515 

Sicilian                 Celu 

'  Terra 

527 

Sardinian    ^         CeU  Chelo.  Quelu 

Terra 

531,; 

Spanish 

r                                                 1''    '    • 

,' 

Caatilim          '    CJdo 

Tierra 

,552 

CataUmian            Cel 

,Terra 

553 

GaUician             Geo 

Terra 

'555 

Portuguese           '  Ceo 

Terra 

556 

Romanish                Ciel.  Tschiel 

Terra          ,     . 

604 

Provencal                Cel 

Terra 

59^ 

French                    Ciel 

Terre 

591 

Beamish              C^ou 

Terrd 

595 

Rovergne             Cd 

Terro 

596^ 

Flanders              Ciel 

Terre 

'  596 

»^a^fco«               Cfr 

Ter 

597' 

Wallachian 

Dacian                Tsheii.  Czelurg'   • 

'  Pamentiv 

734 

Cutzowallachian    Cerio 

Pimchita 

738 

Ganta  BRIAN              8seru 

'^'  Lurre 

'      25 

SCLAVIC 

Sclavonian 

"•. 

Russian  church     Nebesi 

'  -Semli 

632 

Common  2t2<«^n 

Servian^  Uskok     Nebesse 

Semli 

646 

Servian^  Ragusan  Nebbu 

Semgli 

646 

TransyhamanScl.Kihe 

(Bread,  Liab) 

647 

Croatian               Nebi.  Nebjesi 

Semlji 

651 

5ow^A  Wen^h      Nebi 

Semli 

659 

Hungarowendish  Nebi 

Semi 

662 

Po/mA                  Niebie 

Siemic 

670 

Bohemian             Wnebi.  Nebi 

Semi 

678 

Serbian^  Upper 

Lusatia                Niebiu 

Semi 

"  '685 

Serbian^  Lower 

•''  . ' 

Semi 

,686 

Polabish,  1691     Nibis 

•     S<>ime 

690 

•  lithuanian 

Old  Prussian        Delbes.  Dangon 

"*     Semie.  Worsinny 

'  fds 

Prussalithuanian  Debsissa.  Danguje 

Zemes.  Sjeraes 

707 

Polonolithuanian  Danguose 

Zi^raes 

710 

Lettish  proper      Debbes    ' 

Semmes 

713 

TSHUOISH 

Finnish    •                 Taiwas 

Maa 

757 

Olonetzish            Taiwag 

*  Leiwu  ? 

•760 

r2 

CarelisA 
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Cardiih 

Taiwag 

Imnana  ? 

760 

£sthonian 

Taewas 

Ma 

761 

'livonian 

Tauwis 

Maal 

769 

taplandish 

Almen,  Almism 

Aednemen 

7fe 

HVNOARIAK 

Menny 

Fold.  Mezon 

786 

Albania^ 

Kielt.  Kiel 

Zee.  Sje 

800 

Calabrian  A. 

Cbielue 

De 

802 

SidkanA. 

Chiex 

Bee 

802 

A&MEKIAK 

IlierkidS.  Girkin 

Hiorkri.  Gerkrii 

1.426 

Georgian 

Tza 

Sze.  Miza 

434 

ImrettUh 

Tshash 

Dikha 

434 

MingreUsk 

(Bread,  Tshkomi) 

Dicha    . 

434 

Suanetisk 

Tsah 

Gim 

434 

Tushetic 

(Bread,  Mak) 

Jobste 

434 

Abassak 

Kusch  Basib 

(Bread,  Shakua) 

TuU 

AUi  Kaek 

(Bread,  Mikel) 

Tzula 

.      441 

Circassian 

Wuafa 

Tsbi.  Jaethae 

443 

OSSETISU 

ArT 

Tshigit.  Segh 

444 

KiSTIC 

Siselich.  Stuisley 

Late.  Mexa.  Ghumm  445 

Chunsag 

Zo.  Zob 

Rati 

449 

Dido 

Zub 

Tshedo? 

449 

Kasi  Kumuck 

(Bread,  Tshat) 

Kerki 

449' 

Andi 

(Bread,  Gan) 

Misa 

449 

Akusha 

(Bread,  Katz,  Zulhe)  Mussa 

449 

TURCOTARTARIAN 

Caspian  i 
Turkish 

Gug.  Kjoklcr.  Chjojler  Jer.  Gyr.  Kher 

467 

Buchanan  f 

(Bread,  Nam) 

458 

CnmcttH 

Gug.  Ghiogh.  Chok. 
Kuk.  Kek.  Kik 

Gier 

477 

Cumanish 

Jer 

481 

Kasanish 

Kuk.  Tengeri 

Ger 

4864 

Kirgishic 

(Bread,  Tshurek) 

Er 

489 

Tara 

Auwa.  Asman 

Jir 

490 

TofMkic 

Kok.  Asman 

Jer 

490 

TelaOic^ 

Tegir 

Cir 

492 

Jakutic 

Tagara«  Chaltan 
Puflu.  Pilt 

Sirr.  Jeme 

49* 

Tshuwashk 

Sir 

496 

Mongol 

Tingri 

Dere 

507 

Cahmck 

Octorgoi 
Tengri 

Gasar 

507 

Tagurian 

Kaaziar 

528 

Mantshuric 

Abka.  Appia 

Na 

524 

TUNGUSIC 

Negdau.  Dshlulbka. 

Nian 
Hurara 

Endra.  Dunda.  Tor5f9 

Saga LIEN 

531 

Co RE AN 

Permian 

Hanel           pay,  Jangsev) 
Olaniin.  KQmar             Mu.  Ma 

533 
537 

Wotiak 

Wuliin.  Kuldenjumar 

Musiim.  Musjem     548 

Wooutic 

£t«rdarum 

Maaiiktt 

540 

OSTIAK 
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OSTIAK 
TSHEEEUISSIC 

MoaDuiir 

Te^tjerai 

Samojedic 

Archangel 

Qby 

Tawgish 

Turucanisb 

Naryraic 
Camashic 

Caragassic 

Koibalic 

Motoric 

Jeniseic  Ostiak  } 

J0KADSHIRIC 

KoaiAK 

Tshutshic 
Kamtshatkak 
£astern  Islands 

^APANSSS 

formosak 
Philippine 

Moluccan 

Magindanao 

Tagalish 

Bissayish 

Pelew 
^      Mariana 

Friendly  I, 

Coco  I, 
Savu 

New  Guinea 
New  Holland,  E, 
Van  Piemen's  L. 
New  CaledoniaiT 
New  Zealand 

Otaheite 

Marquesas 

Sandwich  I. 
Easter  Island 
Coptic 
Berber. 

Canary 

Tibbo 


Nopkon 
Kiusiuluste.  Kushna 

juma 
Manel.  Werepass 


Jogodt  542 

IjulmiQ.  Mel^ntesta544 


Master.  Moda 


Jae 

Jaa.  Ma.  Mogh 
Mamoru 
Jacsona?  Ja? 
(Bread,  Nan,  Njai) 
Dsha 
Dsha 


Nuroilembarti 

Num 

Nuonto.  Nuon 

Csonaar?  Na? 

Norn  siinde 

Num 

Tere 

Num       (Father,  Op)    Dshu 

Orgochairachan  Dsha  ^ 

(Father,  Op,  OK  Bjab) 
Dsjunga.  Zjugo.  Leviangb.  Lewjie' 

kundshu 
Kh'igan.  Cherwol  Nutolut 

Keh'guin  (Day>  liugiut) 


Kochan 

Inkak 

Ten 

VuUura.  Tounnoun 


Simmt 
Tshekak 
Tsutsmo.  Cino.  Ci. 

Tji.  Dsi 
Nay.  Nai 


54i9 


554 
557 
555 
556 
557 
558 
55S 
559 
559 
560 
56i 

564 
564 
566 

&6r 

575 
580 


Languin                          Buchit  600 

Langit                             Lopa  602 

Langit                            Lupa.  Tana  60$y  627 

Langit                             Yuta  612 

Yangley        (Day,  Kokuhk,  Bad,  Mogull)     626 

Languit                          Tano  6^7 

Elandshi    (Food,  Maa)  Tugutu  641 

(Food,  Maa)  Kille  641 

liruh                              Vorai.  Rai  600 

(Thou,  Sum)  Taar  621 

Kere                               Poapoa  620 

(Father,  Bina)  620 

Ndao^                             Guiuhse  624 

(Bread,  Eei,  Bad,  Kino)  .  641 

Erai  (Food,  Maa,  Bad,  Hwennua  641 

Ino) 

Tahua,  Hani                   Hwennua  641 

Harani        (Bad,  Ino)  641 

(Father,  Mama)  Soupe  641 

Pha                               Kahi  HI.  92^ 

Ginna.  Tigot                  Doonit  54 

Titogan.  Ataman  (King,  Monsey)        6o 

(1,  Tronb*  3,  Agucsso)  57 

K  3  Ar«ubba 
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Ahgvbba 
^Iassua 

S'UAKEN 

ACrOWS 

Tsheraz^, 

Damot  A. 

Gafat 

Falasha 
dungolish 
j^aaabrish 
Sudan 

^EGIRMA 

FULAH 

pHELLATA 

Yalofs 
Sereres 
ssrraitallis 
Makdikgo 

Y^LONKA 
i^OKKO 

Felups 

TiMMANET 
BuLLAja 

Svsu 

Tetu 
Kakga 
Mangree 
GiEir 
Quo'jA 
Fante 
Akripok 
Amina 

Akkim 

Akra 
Tambi 

"WlIYDAH 

Papua 
Watje 
Calbra 
Camacons 
C.  Lobo  Gonsalv 

LOANUO 

Congo 

Angola 
Man  DON  GO 
CaiMBa 

Angola,  Hcrvas 
Karabari 

Ibo 


(Father,  Anatbieil.  Head,  Dimmaha)      120 

(2,  Kill6t.  3,  Szaiis)  .  120 

Tebre  Wuhash  120 


(King,  Negumani?  Song,  Moss'agan)        Hf 

(King,  Negus.  Song,  Mazena)  127 

(King,  Negus.  Song,  Aedje)  127 

(Song,  Baze.  Sun,  Kuara)  127 

Szemma  AHkha  130 

Szemma  Iskitta  130 

(],Deja.  3,  Oku)  153 

(1,  Kidde.  3,  Metta)  152 

Hyalla  Lehidy  153 

Szemma  Lissedi  153 

Assaman  Souffe  158 

Rogue  Lancek  lifS 

;     (1,  Bani.  3,  Sicco)  l6l 

Santo  (Jiima)  Banko  l66 

Margetangala     .  (1,  Kidding)  169 

Bandee  (1,  Kiille)  169 

(1,  Enory.  3,  Sisajce)  170 
(1,  Pin.  3,  Pisaas)  Winterb. 
(1,  Nimbul.  3,  Nijiraa)                   Winterb. 

Araiani  Bohbe  17^ 

Araiani.  Aradde  19'^ 

Nesua  (I,  Aniandu)  179 

Tata  (Head,Tri)  179 

Lam  (1,  I>o)  179 

(King,  Dondag.  Head,  Hunde)  182 

Niame  Assasse  i  190 

Aduankam  (1,  Ehoo)  193 

Jankombum  (l,Akkun)  193^ 

Jahinne  (Head,  Metih)      -  193 

Ngoi.  Jankombum?  ^    Sipong  200 
Giom               (Fathei:,  Tfehiah.  Head,  li)       20a 

(1,  De.  3,  Otton)  206 

Jiwel  (1,  Depoo).  208 

(1,  De.  3,  Etong)  «06 

(1,  Barre.  3,  Tetre)  206 

(1,  Mo.  3,Melella)  20fi 
as          (iiipg*  Sauepongo.  Bid,  Mondello)        207 

Iru  (1,  Boo&se.  3.  Tattu)  223 

Sullo  Toto  223 

Mauln,  Beulu  Bqxi.  Toto?  221 

Sambiampungo    (1,  Omma.  3,Metatu)         223 

Julo  (l,M(^ki)  223 

Monte  '  Aamano  224 

Elukwee  (l,Otuh)  226 

Tshukko.  Ellu    (I,  Otuh)  .      226 

MOKKO 
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MoKKa  Ibanju                 (1,  Kia)  SS6 

Wawu  Barriadad             (l,Baba)  227 

Tembu  So                        (l,Kudduin)  227 

Kkbpeer                            (Bread,  Apohae.  Head,  Ota)  230 

AssiANTHES                        (Bread,  Abodo,  Head,  Otri)  23.0 

Kassenti  Ktak                    (1,  Obaa)                  •  230 

BoRNu                                (1,  Lakka.  3,  Nieskoo)  234 

Affadeh  Dilko                               Ftting  235 

MoBBA  Szemma                          Barr  238 

Shilluh                            (1,  Wane.  3,  Koddus)  238 

Darfur  Szemma                          Sznru  243 

Darrunga                        (1,  Kadenda.  3,  Attik)  243 

Gallaj^  Ivaq                     (Bread,  Budegna)  249 

Shaggai                             (Soldier,  Gonso)  254 

Madagascar  Danghitsi.  Lansbitsi.      Tane.  Tanne.  Ratine  260 


Lagoa  Bay 

KOOSSA 

Beetjuanas 
South  Caffres 
Hottentots 

Coranas 
Saldanba  Bay 
'  eniaas 


Danghitsi.  Langbitsi, 

Laincb.  Atemco 

(1,  Cbingea.  3,  Trirarou)  288 

Isublu  Umtsllaba  288 

Maaro  Lehaatsi  288 

(1,  Enjc.  3,  Atatu,  Zintat^)  288 

Inga?  Ki.  Koo.  Qu'au. 

Gamkamma  303 

(1,  T'»koey)  T»kehaub  304 

Homma  Hii  304 

T*gacbub  T*fcanguh  304 

The  HottentoUhave  tbree  particular  cheking  sotmds,  made 
by  witbdrawing  tbe  tongue  from  tbe  teeth,  the  fore  part,  and 
the  back  part  of  the  palate :  they  are  denoted  by  t'*,  t'%  an4 
t'*,  and  the  first  two  appear  to  resemble  the  sounds  some- 
times used  to  express  vexation,  and  to  make  a  horse  go  on. 

Professor  Adelong  has  taken  little  or  no  cognisance  of  th^ 
characters  eommonly  employed  in  writing  the  different  languages, 
and  we  agree  with  Inrh  in  thinking  that  it  is  not  in  all  cases  neces- 
sary to  advert  to  them,  though  it  would  certaJnlyhave  been  of  advan- 
tage to  have  paid  more  attention  to  them  in  some.  He  has  reduced 
the  words  to  tbe  German  (Orthography,  except  in  such  languages  as 
are  usually  written  in  Roman  characters  ^  and  we  have  adopted  his 
mode  of  spelling,  except  that  we  have  omitted  the  superfluoifs 
c  in  the  combination  sch.  We  shall  now  attempt  to  follow  him 
cursorily  trough  the  historical  part  of  bis  work. 

The  Chinese  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  languages  ac- 
tually spoken  at  present,  although  the  proofs  of  its  great  antiquity 
are  more  presiunp<tive  than  positive:  the  strongc^st  of  them  is  per* 
haps  the  great  simplicity  of  its  structure;  which,  though  some- 
times a  little  inconvenient  and  aukward  from  the  prolixity  that  it 
occasions,  appears  to  be  in  reality  more  philosophical  than 
the    multi£sriou9  complieations  of   many  European  langutfgei, 
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which  are  by  no  means  commensurate,  as  our  author  seems  for  a 
moment  to  imagine,  to  the  degree  of  civilisation  of  the  countries 
employing  them.  The  examples  of  the  Fins  and  Biscayans  are  suf- 
ficient to  prove  this ;  nor  can  we  think  that  the  structure  of  the 
Chinese  language  can  justly  be  considered  as  the  principal  obstacle 
to  the  improvement  of  the  people  in  literature  and  in  arts.  How 
far  the  monosyllabic  languages,  which  are  enumerated  as  totally 
distinct  from  each  other,  may  be  represented  by,  or  rather  may  re* 
present,  a  common  character.  Professor  Adelung  has  not  enabled 
us  to  judge  with  precision,  although  he  informs  us  that  the  Chi- 
nese characters  are  understood  by  the  Cochinchinese,  whose  lan- 
guage is  a  dialect  of  the  Tonquinese,  which  to  us  appears  to  be 
Itself  intimately  connected  with  the  Chinese  even  in  sound,  though 
8ome\vImt  less  simple  in  its  structure.  If,  however,  two  languages 
had  precisely  the  same  written  form,  but  were  pronounced  in  a 
manner  totally  different,  they  might  still  happen  to  require  transla- 
tion, at  least  where  foreign  terms  were  introduced,  and  might  so 
far  be  properly  c^led  distinct.  Thifs  the  characters,  by  which  the 
Chinese  would  represent  the  name  Christus,  or  C^rdinalis,  aud 
which  they  would  read  Ki  lu  su  tu  su,  or  Kia  ul  fi  na  li  su,  being 
differently  read  by  the  Cochinchinese,  would  require  to  have  an- 
other set  of  characters  substituted  for  them,  in  order  to  produce 
combinations  equally  ingenious  and  satisfactory.  The  Chinese  are 
said  to  have  been  in  the  ninth  century  a  race  of  people  resembling 
the  Arabs :  their  physiognomy  was  contaminated  in  the  tliirteeuth 
and  fourteenth  by  a  mixture  with  their  conquerors  the  Mongols ; 
but  their  language  remained  unaltered.  The  dialects  of  Cambodia 
and  Laos  have,  however,  received  some  mixture  of  Malayan  from 
their  neighbours.  We  must  refer  those  who  are  desirous  of  further 
information  on  these  subjects  to  a  most  interesting  essay  of  Dr. 
Iteyden,  in  the  tanth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches. 

The  language  of  Siam  resembles  the  Chinese  in  its  simplicity 
and  metaphorical,  structure,  though  less  decidedly  monosyllabic : 
but  this  is  a  distinction  on  which  our  audior  seems  to  place  some- 
what too  much  reliance :  in  the  early  ages,  when  all  languages 
were  written  without  division  into  words,  such  (i  distinction  mu^ 
have  been  still  less  marked  than  it  now  appears  to  be. 

The  Avanesef  or  Burmanish,  has  borrowed  some  polysyllabic 
words  from  the  Bali,  or  old  Sanscrit,  llie  Peguan  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  differ  from  it  even  as  a  dialect. 

The  language  of  Tibet  has  some  words  in  common  with  the  Chi- 
nese, but  is  less  simple.  It  is  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  religion  of 
the  country,  which  is  coeval  with  Christianity. 

The  Indoeuropean  languages  we  have  r^rred  to  a  single  classj 
]because  ^very  one  pf  them  has  too  g^reat  a  number  of  coii^cidences 

with 
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ifidi  tome  of  die  odiwa,  to  be  conftidered  as  merely  accidental)  and 
MUiy  of  them  in  term»  rAnivag  to  objects  of  such  a  nature,  that  they 
must  necessarily  have  been  rather  original  than  adoptive,  ^fhc 
Stuiscritf  which  is  confessedly  the  parent  language  of  India,  may 
easily  be  shown  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  and  the  German,  although  it  is  ft  great  exoneration  to  assert 
any  thing  l^ie  its  identity  with  either  of  diese  languages.  Thus  we 
find,  wi&n  the  compass  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Pida,  Pitir  among 
the  Sanscrit  terms  for  Father,  Gr.  Pater ;  Nama  or  Namadheya 
for  Name,  Gr.  Onoma,  Onomata ;  Radshiam^  kingdom,  Lat.  Reg- 
num,  from  Rego ;  Manasam,  will,  like  the  Gr.  Meniio  and  the  Lat. 
Mens;  .Stiia,  Earth,  Gr.  Era,  Lat.  Terra;  and  Danim,  Dewana- 
gara  Dia,  Day,  Lat.  Dies.  There  are  also  some  singular  resem- 
blances of  declension  and  conjugatioa  between  the  Sanscrit  and  the 
Greek,  aa  Dodami,  Dodasti,  Dodati,  in  old  Greek  Didomi,  Didosi^ 
Didoti.  In  a  tablet  dated  23  B.  C.  we  find  Kritico  for  a  Judge, 
Gr.  Krites,  Kriticos.  A  copious  enumeration  of  such  points  of 
cokicidaM^  our  author  has  exhibited  in  the  form  of  an  alphabeti- 
cal table.  Sir  William  Jones  and  many  others  have  attributed  to 
some  of  the  works,  which  are  still  extant  in  Sanscrit,  ^an  antiquity 
of  four  or  five  thousand  years,  but  Adelung  denies  the  validity  of 
any  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  a  date 
at  all  approadiing  to  this.  The  Sanscrit,  even  in  its  earliest  state,^ 
can  scarcely  have  been  altogether  uniform  throughout  all  the  coun- 
tries in  which  it  yas  spoken,  and  it  has  degenerated  by  degrees  into 
a  great  diversity  bf  modem  dialects.  Beyond  the  Ganges,  it  is 
odled  Bali:  in  Siam,  it  is  still  the  language  of  elegant  literature; 
and  it  is  often  employed  throughout  India,  with  some  difference  of 
construction,  under  the  name  of  Dewanagara. 

The  dialects,  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  spoken  in  different 
parts  of  the  continent  of  India,  and  some  of  the  islands,  have  a  very 
decided  resemblance  to  the  original,  but  many  of  them  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  publication  of  separate  grammars  and  diction- 
aries, and  they  certainly  differ  as  much  from  each  other  as  Spanish 
and  Portuguese.  The  Moors,  or  Moorish,  sometimes  called  Mon- 
gol Indostanish,  consists,  like  most  of  the  rest,  of  Sanscrit,  mixed 
with  Persian  and  Arabic.  The  language  of  Multan  has  about  one 
tenth  of  Persian :  in  that  of  Malabar  there  are  in  existence  two 
copper  tablets  of  the  e^hth  or  ninth  century.  The  Maleiam  is  spo- 
ken about  Cochin  in  Travancore :  theTamul  in  tlie  Carnatic,  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  Paleacate : '  the  Telug  or  Warug  about  Cudda- 
lore  and  Madras:  the  Cingalese,  which  is  a  mixture  of  several  of 
the  continental  dialects,  in  great  part  of  Ceylon ;  the  proper  names 
in  this  island  mentioned  by  Ptol^y  are  derived  from  the  Sanscrit. 
The  Gipaies  were  certainly  expelled  from  some  part  of  India  by  the 
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craieftiM  df  Tknor  Leng  aboiit  1400,  and  probablj  itey  weie|^ 
0[  tite  ZiDgans^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Multan,  on  the  Indus,  tkek 
laoguaffe  having  a  greait  number  of  coincidefices  widi  that  of  MuU 
tan :  they  have  also  adopted  many  European,  and  especially  Scia* 
vonian  wolds.  When  they  first  appeared  in  Europe  they  amounted 
to  about  hidf  a  million ;  at  present  they:  are  less  numerous. 

The  connexion  of  the  Median  family  with  the  Sanscrit  on  one 
side,  and  with  the  Greek  and  O^snuan  on  ^  other,  is  sufficiendy 
proved  by  the  words  AUtap,  2^end.  Sun,  Sansc.  Abttaba ;  Dar, 
Ter,  Pers.  Door,  Sanscr.  Dura^Tuwara,  Gr.  Thlira,  Germ.Thur, 
Thor ;  Dip,  Pers.  land^  or  idand,  Sanscr.  Dihp ;  Docbtar,  Pen. 
Daughter,  Gr.  Thiqfater,  Germ.  Tochter;  Jar6,  Zettd.  Year, 
Sanscr.  Jahran,  Germ.  Jab' ;  and  Ishk,  Zend,  love,  Sanscr.  Itsba. 
According  to  Dr.  Leyden  these  haagaafea  are  evidently  denvatives 
of  the  Sanscrit.  In  ancient  Media,  Zeiriidi  was  the  language  of  ikt 
-worthpni)  and  Pphlvi,  or  Piurtbian,  of  the  southern  parts :  but  the 
2^Rdish  was  more  appropriated  to  religious  puiposes,  and  the  PeUvi 
had  in  a  great  measure  superseded  it  for  connnon  use  at  a  very  early 
period;  under  the  Sassanides  again,  from  the  third  to  the  s^veiith 
century,  the  use  of  the  Pehlvi  was  discouraged,  and  the  Parsi,  or 
old  Persian,  substituted  for  it.  The  Zendavesta  of  Zoroaster^ 
which  is  still  extant  in  Z^dish,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
520  years  B.  C.  and  Adelung  follows  Anquetil  m  asserting  te 
authenticity,  against  the  opinion  of  Jones  and  Ricbardscm.  The 
Geoi^ian  and  Armenian  languages,  which  are  now  qpoken  in  tbs 
same  countries,  have  very  little  resemblance  to  the  Zendish.  The 
Pehlvi  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  Zencbsh  and  Parsi ;  it  has 
some  affinity  to  the  Chaldee,  but  is  not  a  dialect  of  it:  some  sa^ 
that  it  is  still  spoken  iii  the  remote  psuts  of  the  country,  about 
Shirwan.  The  Parsi  is  dated  from  the  time  of  the  Saooamdes^  and 
was  current  xmong  the  Persians  when  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  seventh  century :  it  is  the  language  of  the  ShA  Na^ 
meh  of  Firdusi,  written  in  Ae  tenth  century,  and  of  die  Ayeen  Ak« 
bery,  in  I6OO.  The  modem  Persian  became  a  cultivated  language 
about  the  year  1000,  having  received  a  considerable  mixta^  ^ 
Arabic  and  Turkish. 

The  Goths  are  said  to  have  inhabited  for  some  centuries  the 
countries  about  the  Black  Sea,  and  may  originallv  have  bordered 
on  Persia :  from  this  circumstance,  and  probably  abo  from  the 
effects  of  a  later  irruption  of  the  Goths  mto  Persia,  which  is  re* 
corded  in  history,  it  happens  that  many  Persian  words  are  also 
found  in  German.  Professor  Adelung  has  examined  more  than 
two  hundred  cases  of  such  resemblances,'  and  has  found  only  ona 
sixth  part  of  them  in  Anquetil's  ifictionaries  of  the  more  ancient 
dialects^    Wo  need  not  remind  our  readers  of  the  ingenioiis  essay 
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Idtehr  published  by  a  comttrymah  «f.  our  own  on  the  similarity 
the  Persian  aiid  English  languages.  ' 

The  Kurds  speak  a  corrupt  Persian :  they  are  probably  deri|^ 
frottf  t^ie  Cardnchi  df  the  Greeks,  on  the  Gordiaean  hills.  They 
spread  into  Persia  about  the  year  1000,  and  are  fiow  sitoated  on 
the  borderk  o(  the  Persian  and  Turkish  dominions,  llie  language 
of  the  Afghans,  about  Candaiiar,  is  so  mixed^  thait  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  it  is  mosi  immediately  derived  from  the  Persian  or  the 
Sanscrit :  about  one  fout;th  of  the  words  are  Persian,  and  amom^ 
the  rest  there  ate  some  Tartarian,  as  well  as  Sansciit.  The  people 
are  said  to  hate  come  from  the  north  about  2000  years  ago. 

The  Arabian  family  is  called  by  our  author  Semitic^  from  Shem 
the  son  of  Noah,  as  having  been  principally  spoken  by  his  desceiH 
dants.  Though  not  intimatdy  connected  with  the  European  Ian* 
gndges,  it  is  well  kiiown  to  have  afforded  some  few  Words  to  tbe 
Greek  and  Latin :  and  it. has  ^ilso  some  terms  in  common  widi  the 
Sanscrit,  though  apparently  fewer  than  either  the  Greek  or  th# 
German.  Thus  we  have  Bar,  ChaU.  city,  Sanscr.  Bara,  Buri^ 
Germ.  Burg;  Ben,  Hebr.  son,  &mscn  Bun,  child;  Eah^  Hebr« 
Esfita,  Chald.  fire,  Sanscr.  A«ter;  and  Ish,  Hebr.  maU;  Sanscn 
Islia^  man  or  lord. 

The  northern  iiations  of  this  family  have  sometimes  been  com** 
prehended  nnder  Ae  name  Aramaic,  in  contradistinction  to  th« 
middle^  or  Canaanitish^  and  the  southern,  or  Ahibic.  The  eastern 
Aramaic,  or  old  Cbaldee,  is  very  little  known :  it  was  the  langnage 
of  a  people  situated  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  which  is  now 
the  south  of  Ar^nenia :  a  part  of  th^n  extended  thetnseWes  further 
to  the  south,  ^nd  became  Babylonians;  of  whose  dialect  some 
traces  are  said  still  to  exist  about  Mosul  and  Diarbeker.  The  old 
Assyrians,  between  the  Tigrfe  and  Media,  were  a  colony  of  the  Ba-* 
bylonians,  and  spoke  a  language  unintdligible  to  the  Jews.  (£ 
Kings,  18.)  The  western  Aramaic  has  become  known  since  the 
Christianiera  as  the  Syriac,  in  which  there  is  an  ancient  and  va-» 
kmble  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  still  spoken  about 
Eldest  and  Harran.    The  Palmyrene  was  one  of  its  dialects. 

The  language  of  the  Canaan ites  is  said  by  St.  Jerom  to  have' 
been  intermediate  between  tlie  Hebrew  and  the  Egyptian:  the 
people  are  suppled  to  have  come  originally  from  the  Persian  gulf; 
the  Philistines,  who  are  found  among  tliem,  to  have  emigrated 
from  the  Delta  t<V  Cyprus,  to  have  been  thence  expelled  by  the 
Phenicians^  and  to  have  adopted  the  language  of  the  Canaanites, 
among  wboiA  they  settled.  The  book  of  Job  is  considered  as 
afibrding  some  idea  of  the  dialect  of  Edom,  as  it  contains  many 
Ar^bisms,  and  other  pecniiarities.  The  Phenician  is  only  known 
ftom  0f  few  eoins  and  inscriptions  found  in  Cyprus  and  in  Malta :  of 
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its  descendant  die  Punic  or  Carthaginian  a  specimen  is  pres^ireil 
in  the  speech  of  Hanno  in  Plautus,as  happily  arranged  by  Bochait) 
our  author  is  indeed  disposed  to  doubt  if  tins  speech  has  any  meaniif 
at  all ;  but  his  objection  respecting  the  want  of  a  proper  naint  * 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  mistake.  The  last  six  lines  of  the  text 
are  probably  either  a  repetition  of  the  same  speech  in  the  ohi  hy 
bian,  or  a  jargon  intended  to  imitate  it. 

The  Hebrews  originated  amoi^  the  Chaldeans ;  Terah,  the  h^ 
ther  of  Abrabam,  having  been  a  lAtive  of  Ur^  or  Edessa,  beyond 
the  Euf^rates;  they  adopted  the  langui^e  of  the  Canaanites, 
among  whom  ^ey  1^  a  nomadic  life,  till  tlieir  residence  in  £gypt| 
which  must  probably  have  had  some  effect  in  modifying  their  Ian- 
gui^e.  It  appears  however  to  have  varied  but  little  afterwards  in 
a  period  of  1000  years,  from  Moses  to  Malachi :  and  this  circuoh* 
stance  Adelung  considers  as  so  uncommon,  that  he  is  disposed  ta 
believe  that  the  writings  of  Moses  nmst  have  been  modernised  at 
least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Samuel.  The  old  Hebrew  became  ex« 
tinct  as  a  living  langua^  about  500  B.  C. ;  ]000  years  afterwards 
the  Masoretic  points  were  added  to  assist  in  its  pronunciation,  and 
this  was  done  in  some  measure  upon  the  model  of  the  Syrochal- 
di^ic,  which  at  that  time  was  still  spoken.  The  Chaldee  had  su- 
perseded the  Hebrew  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  was  gta* 
dually  converted  into  the  Syrochaldaic,  which  is  c^ed  Hebrew  m 
the  New  Testament.  The  Targunas  and  the  Talsrad  of  Babylon 
are  in  the  older  Chaldee,  and  a  translation  of  the  New  Te^ameot 
has  been  discovered  in  the  Syrochaldaic. 

The  Rabbinic  dialect  was  principally  formed  in  the  middle  ages, 
among  the  Spanish  Jews,  who  were  chiefly  descended  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem ;  while  those  of  Germany  and  Poland 
were  generally  Galileans,  and  spoke  a  ruder  dialect  of  the  Hebrew. 

The  Samaritan  somewhat  resembles  the  Chaldee ;  it  was  formed 
among  the  Phenicians  and  others  who  occupied  the  habitations  of 
the  ten  tribes,  when  they  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Salmanas- 
sar  and  Esarhaddon«  Our  author  has  n^lected  to  insert  any  spe- 
cimen of  this  language,  althfnighhe  was  well  a^^'are  of  the  existence 
ef  the  Samaritan  version  o^  the  Pentateuch. 

The  Arabians  have  been  a  disdnct,  and  in  great  measure  an  inde^ 
pendent  nation  for  more  than  3000  years.  Some  of  them  were 
descended  from  Sfaem;  others, -^m  the  Cusbites,  Canaanites,  voA 
Amalekites,, from  Ham.  Their  language,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Koran, 
contains  some  mixture  of  Indian,  Pennan,  and  Abysijnian  wdrds: 
its  grammar  was  little  cultivated  until  a  century  or  two  after  the 
lime  of  Mahomet.  It  is  certainly  copious,  but  its  copiousness  has 
been  ridiculously  exaggerated.  The  best  Arabic  is  spoken  by  th(i 
upper  classes  in  Yemen ;  in  Mecca  it  is  more  mixed ;  m  Syria,  cor* 
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nipt.  There  are  dialects,  which  require  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter, 
in  order  to  be  understood :  at  ^  same  time  it  has  been  maintamed 
by  Aryda,  a  learned  Arab  of  Syria>  in  contradiction  to  Niebuhr, 
•  that  the  Arabic '  of  the  Koran  is  still  employed  in  couTersatioii 
among  the  best  educated  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  correct  writ** 
lag.  The  Arabs  living  in  houses  are  called  Moors :  and  those  of 
Africa  are  the  best  known  under  this  name.  The  Mapuls,  or  Ma- 
pulets  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  are  a  nmnerous  colony  of 
Arabs,  w^ho  have  been  settled  there  above  lOOQ  years. 

The  Ethiopians  are  derived  from  the  Gushite  Arabs :  in  the 
time  of  Nimrod  they  conquered  Babylon ;  before  that  of  Mosea 
they  emigrated  into  Africa^  and  settled  in  and  about  Tigri :  in 
Isaiah's  time  they  seem  to  have  extended  to  Fez ;  and  at  present 
they  occupy  Tigri,  Amhara,  and  some  neighbouring  countries. 
They  became  Christians  in  326,  but  retained  the  initiatory  cere« 
mony  of  the  Jews  and  Mussulmen.  The  true  Ethiopic  is  called 
Geez,  or  Axumitic,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Amharic,  by  which 
it  was  superseded  as  the  tallage  of  common  life  in  Amhara  about 
the  fourteenth  century,  although  it  still  remains  in  use  in  some  parts 
of  Hgri ;  while  in  pthers,  as  in  Hauasa,  a  different  dialect  is  ^k>- 
ken.     It  was  first  particularly  made  known  in  Europe  by  Ludolf. 

The  Maltese  is  immediately  derived  from  the  modem  Arabic, 
\rith6ut  any  intervention  of  the  Punic.  The  island,  having  been 
successively  subject  to  the  Phaeacians,  Phenicians,  Greeks,  Car- 
thaginians, Romans  and  Goths,  was  subdued  by  the  Arabians  ia 
the  ninth  century ;  in  the  eleventh  the  Normans  conquered  it,  and 
it  remained  united  with  Sicily,  until  it  became  in  some  measure  in- 
dependent under  the  knights  of  St.  John. 

The  Greek  has  no  very  intimate  or  general  connexion  with  any 
of  the  older  languages,  although  there  are  a  number  of  particular 
instances  of  its  resemblance  to  the  Sanscrit,  some  of  which  have 
been  already  mentioned:  it  has  also  many  German  and  Celtic 
words,  some  Sclavonian,  and,  as  it  is  said,  a  few  Finnish.  It  can 
onlyhave  been  immediately  derived  from  the  language  of  the  ndgh- 
bouring  lliracians  and  Pelasgians,  who  seem  to  have  come  origi- 
nally from  die  middle  of  Asia  through  the  countries  north  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  to  have  occupied  part  of  Asia  minor  as  well  as 
Greece  and  Thrace :  they  appear  to  have  retained  their  ancient  dia- 
lect to  a  kte  period  in  Phrygia :  thus  Plato  observes  in  Cratylus, 
that  the  terms  denoting  fire  and  water  are  not  derived  from  any 
other  Greek  words,  bDt  are  Phrygian  primitives;  and  it  is  barely 
possible  diat  even  die  modem  Albanian  Buk,  bread,  .may  be  de- 
rived from  the  Phrj^n  Bekos.  The  whole  of  the  Thradan  states 
were  greatly  deran^  by  the  expedition  of  the  Celts  in  27S  B.  C. 
whtcfa  terminated  in  their  settling  the  colony  of  Galatia.    llie 
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Dacia^y  Of  Getae^  who  principally  occupied  Bu^aria,  evten^ 
themselves  further  northwards,  and  aft^erwards  constituted  tbe\]^ 
man  provinces  of  Moesifa  apd  Dacia,  which  were  conquered  by  the 
Goths  in  th^  third  century.  The  MacedonianJi,  in  the  time  of 
j^lexander,  spoke  a  language  which  was  unintelligible  to  the 
Greeks:  even  the  Pelasgi,  in  Epirus  and  The3saly,  long  retained  a 
dialect  different  from  that  of  their  neighbours,  and  in  Arcadia  still 
longer.  The  Hellene^^  who  emigrated  from  Asia  minor,  were 
not  suiBciently  uumeroi^  to  affect  the  language  materialiy,  al- 
f^oug^  it  assumed  their  nam^e.  The  Graeci  in  Italy  were  rei^ 
^bns,  whom  D^onysius  of  Halicamas^  includes  in  the  denomina- 
tion Hellenic:  their  language  must  have  been  Aeolodoric,  aod  b 
this  form  the  Latin  received  its  mi^fcture  of  Gredc :  the  Lacede? 
mooians  also  retained  it  till  a  late  period,  writing,  for  instance,  in- 
stead of  Pais,  Poir,  as  in  Latin  Puer .  The  Aeolic  appears  once 
tq  have  extended  oyer  Attica,  and  to  have  left  some  AeoHsms  in 
the  old  Attic  dialect.  Of  this  ve  have  an  instaiice  in  t)ie  tennina- 
tipn  of  the  third  person  plural,  Mooffiv  sometimes  being  used  in- 
stead of  hh^(riv ;  for  which  the  audiority  of  th^  Herculanean  ma- 
nuscript publi^ed  by  i?ir  William  Drummond  must  be  admitted  as 
unquestionable ;  npr  c^m  we  imagine  for  a  moment  that  so  emi- 
nenjtly  ji^d^cious  a^d  candid  a  critic  as  tlie  late  Mr.  Porson,  if  |ie 
had  happily  survived,  would  have  hesits^ed  to  relinqui^  his  opi- 
nion pn  ^4s  subject,  when  he  found  it  combated  by  evidence  so 
»i|igi4arly  autlientic.  The  Attic  dialect  was  the  principal  basis  of 
the  Common  language  of  Greece  at  a  later  period,  which  m^st  have 
been  the  most  cultivated  under  the  protection  of  the  court  of  Alex- 
andria. By  degrees  it  degenerated  into  the  modern  Romaic,  with 
a  inixture  <;Nf  Turkish  and  Italian,  and  perhapjs  of  some  odier  neig)i- 
bouring  languages.  f 

The  German  family  is  sufficiently  connected  with  a  variety  of 
others,  belonging  to  the  Indoeuropean  class,  to  be  admitted  into  it 
upon  a  very  short  investigation.  Its  resemblances  to  die  Greek, 
withm  the  compass  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  besides  Father  and 
Nauiie^  are  WUle,  Wollen,  Gr.  Boule,  perhaps  Pr^,  Brpt, 
bread,  like  Artos,  and  Freyen  or  Lcisen,  like  Rhiiein  and  liisein. 
Xhe  G^mans  were  known  as  eaiiy  as  t^e  time  of  Pytheas,  that  is 
320  3.  jC.  ^s  consiisting  of  the  Jutes  in  Depmark,  the  Tei^tones  9n 
the  coast  to  the  east  of  them,  the  Ostiaeans  nexjt,  an4  lastly  the 
Cossini,  Cotini,  or  Goths.  With  respect  to  language,  o^r  authpr 
iuAfigjupes  that  there  gu^st  have  been  alnipst  an  original  difference 
between  the  high  apd  low  German,  the  eastern  nations  or  Suevi 
employing  tljie  former,  awl  the  western  o^  Cimbri,  the  latter: 
the  SMevi  he  supposes  to  h^ve  heen  driven  at  an  early  period  into 
th^  s^utb  G^  ^teroaany  by  tbeSclavonians;  and  some  of  the  Gotbs 
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nppw  to  twte  cutmfcA  nt  fiar  w0  Ibe  Criioea*  Tbe  Bible  of 
Ulphila,  itt  tilt  QMUe  of  S60,  is  tbe  oMedt  iq[>ec]iQeii  o{  the 
Geraun  lipngi»y(i:  it  eshifaitts  a  considerable  mixture  of  Scl^voniaii 
umA  l^modri  w  trmdbtioii  ia  sU^^sUy  literal 

Tbe  tEiodfru  Oeuowy  founded  o&  the  bi^er  dialect  of  Si^oiiy, 
Vf»»  &(ed  $iid  made  general  by  Jiutfaer.  The  alteiuate  iocroach-^ 
QMmtp  and  cei^ueiBts  of  the  Frsmks^  (he  Alemanni,  and  the  ^okoos,. 
^re  pmmed  by  Profesaor  Adeluog  with  tedious  minuteiiets,  aad< 
he  attempts  to  ^tra^  a  mitltipUcity  of  shades  of  dialect  aad  proDunr 
Illation  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  which  are  not  of  the  slightest 
int^eresl  b^ood  the  immediale  ndif^bourhooda  to  which  they^ 
r^te*  He  hgforms  us  that  diere  are  still  some  German  colonies^ 
M^bich  retain  Iheir  langaage,  in  the  territori^  of  Vicenza  jancl 
Verona;  that  the  German  Jews  have  a  peculiar  jargoui  bormwed 
ft-om  ^e  Polish  Jews,  which  they  write  m  the  Hebrew  cfaonMers; 
siod  tfial.  another  similar  mixiture  of  dialects  is  mken  by  the 
Kethw^lsh,  •  vagabond  pec^e  in  die  soudi  of  Germany,  who? 
hsLve  api^e^mes.beea  oonfounded  with  the  Caries. 

Tbe  .Low  Saxou,  or  Piatt  Deutsche  is  qK>ken  about  Halberstadt^ 
wd^  further  nojvtb,  in  tbe  coitfrtries  between  the  Elbe  aod  the, 
Weser;,  it  seeios  >to  be  intim^iiety  connected  with  die  FrieslandKh. 
aadd  Paeish,  .as  w^  »  with  die  English.  The  Ffieslanders* 
orig^m^y  extended  ffom  tbe  Rhine  to  the  Ems,  and  the  Cauchi- 
thence  to  .the  Elbe:  they  retain  a  dialect  materially  varying  from 
those  c^  their  neighbours.^  llie  Brokmie  laws  of  the  durteentb 
cen|:ury  do  inot  appear  precisely  to  resemble  the  German  of  the 
sf^oe  date:  thus  we  find  in  them  Redieva,  a  judge,  or  Reeve, 
instead  of  Ricbter;  Kcsme,  kin;  Sida,  side,  as  m  Swedish,  for  Seite. 
The  Bataviim  Frieahmdish  approaches  much  to  the  English ;  there 
are  several  sub-dialects,  as  those  of  Molkwer,  and  Hindelop. 
Some  of  the  Caucfaish  Friealanders  remain  in  die  territory  of 
Bremen :  the  North  Frieslanders  occupy  Heligoland,  Husum,  and 
Amrom., 

The  Dutch  language  is  a  mUture  of  ^Frie^ndish,  Liow  Saxon, 
aiMl  German,,  .with  a-  little  Frcau^h:  it  appears  from  Kolyn's 
Chrooiele.to  have. been  distinctly  formed  as  eauly  as  1 1^6.  t 

Tbe  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Germanic  family  is  charac- 
terized by  the  want  of  gutturals  and  aspirates,  which  r.ender3  its« 
pronviiciatien  softer  and  less  harsh;  and  by  some  peculiarities  of. 
construietion,  for  instance  by  the  place  of  the  article^  which  follows 
its  noun,  both  in  Danish  and  Swedish, ,  instead  of  preceding  it, 
as  in  qfiost  other  languages.  The  name  of  Denmark  is  first  found 
ita  the  ninth  century :  until  die  sixth  the  people  were  called  Jutes. 
Norway  in  the  ninth  century  was  termed  Nordmanland.  A 
corrupt  Norwegian  is  still,  or  was  lately,  spoken  in  some  of  the 
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Orkneys,  winch  were  long  Rubjbct  to  Norway  aiid  Denmark^  lit 
the  eastern  parts  of  Iceland  the  knjguage  is  imich  tike  the  N^-t 
wq;ian;  but  on  the  coast  it  is  mixed  with  DaniA:  the  oldest 
specimen  of  Icelandic  is  the  Jus  Ecclesiasticuni  of  II  £5.  The 
term  Runic  relates  to  the  rectilmear  characters  cut  in  wood^  which 
were  sometimes  used  by  the  Scandinavian  nations^  The  Swedes^ 
are  derived  from  a  mixture  of  Scandinavians  with  Goths  from- 
upper  Germany ;  but  their  language  doeis  not  exhibit  any  dialectic 
differences  corresponding  to  a  difference  of  extraction^ 

Hie  Saxons  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  small  nation  iil> 
Holstein;  wheiice,  in  conjunction  with  the  Frieslanders^  and  the- 
'  jingles  of  South  Jutland,  they  conquered  En^and  about^the  yeaf- 
45G.    The  Saxons  settled  principally  south  of  the  Thames,  the 
Angles  north.    At  the  union  of  the  Heptarchy^  the  Saxoa  dialeett 
prevailed,  and  the  Anglish,  which  nearly  resembled  the  Danbhof  that 
time,  was  less  in  use :  but  new  swarms  of  Danes  having  inundated 
the  BQfth  of  England  in  7B7,  die  Danish  dialect- was  intredoced 
by  Canute  and  his  followers ;  and  it  is  in  this  period  that  our  earliest- 
specimens  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  are  dated.    The  Saxon  ^lect 
i^n  obtained  the  ascendancy  under  Edward  the  Confessor;-  and 
although  some  French  was  introduced  by  this  prince,  and  still  more 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  into  the  higher  circles  of  society,  die- 
courts  of  law,  and  the  schools,  the  use  of  the  Frendh  language 
never  became  general  among  the  lower  classes,  and  the  Saxon 
recovered  much  of  its  currency  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
cities  ^fd  corporate  towns  rose  into  importance  under  Edward  the  ^ 
first;  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  was- permanently  established, 
with  the  modifications  which  it  had  received  from  the  French;  and 
it  may  be  considered  as  truly  Ei^lish  from  tb»  period,  or  even 
somewhat   earlier,   at  least  if  Pope  Adrian's  rhymes    are   the 
genuine  production  of  1156.      It  is   still  more  German  4haa 
French ;  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  there  are  only  three  words  of  Latin 
origin,  Trespass,  Temptation,  and  Deliver.     Professor  Adeking's- 
remarks,  on  the  simplicity  of  the  English  language,  are  much  more 
judicious  than  the  generality  of  his  observations,  on  the  imaginary 
perfection,  derived  from  a  complicated  structure,  in  other  inllances* 

*  The  language,'  he  observes,  p.  319,  *only  received  its  final  cultiva- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  reformation,   and  of  the  civil  disturbiincea ' 
which  followed  that  event:  nor  did  it  acquire  its  last  polish. till  ^fcer 
the  revolution,  when  the  authors,  who  employed  it,  elevated  it  to  the 
high  degree  of  excellence,  of  which,  from  its  great  copiousness,  and  • 
the  remarkable  simplicity  of  its  construction,  it  was  peculiarly  capable* 
It  is  the  most  simple  of  all  the  European  languages;  the  terminations  . 
of  its  substantives  being  only  changed  in  the  genitive  and  in  the  plur^l^ 
and  the  alterations  of  the  roots  of  the  verbs  not  exceeding  six  or  seven. 
This  simplicity  depends  in  some  measure  on  a  philosophical  accuracy, 
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which  is  cil'ried.'systematkally' ibroogh  the  whole  language,  so  that 
the  adjectives^  participles,  and  article,  are  indeclinable,  being^  in  their 
nature  destitute  of  any  ideaof  ^nder,  case,  or  number;  and  the  form 
of  generic  distinction  is  confined  to.  objects  which  are  naturally  entitled 
to  it.  The  pronunciation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  extremely  intricate! 
and  foreign  proper  names,  in  particular,  are  much  mutilated  whenever 
they  are  adopted  by  the  English/ 

The  Celtic  family  is  a  very  extensive  and  very  interesting  sub- 
division of  die  Indoeuropean  class.     Our  author  observes  that '  the 
six  original  Europe^  languages,  the  Iberiail,  Celtic^  Germanic! 
.  Thraciafi,  Schavoman;  and  Finnish,  were  just  as  distinct  at  the 
beginning  of  thdir  hi9t6i7  as  tbey  now  are:'  but  this  assertion 
iseems  to  require -^ome  little  modification;  for  although  it  may  be 
very  prop^r^  to  consider  the   Celtic  and  Germanic  as  families 
•clearly  dicttindt,   widi  respect  to  any  period  with  which  we  are 
bistoricadly  acquainteci,  it  does  still  appear,  upon  a  comparison  of 
the  6odiic  of  Ulphil»  with  the  more  modem  languages,  that  *lhe 
Germanic  of  that  dav  did  a^Dproach  ^me what  more  nearly  to  the 
Celtic* tkaa  miy  of  Its  modern  d^bcei^dants  now  do.     Thus  the 
A4ta  and  Himina  of  Ulphila!  seem  to  have  more  resemblance  to 
th6  Irish  At'airand  Neamh,  than  the  modern  Vater  and  Himmel; 
und  VWiT!  for  liie  Cinfibric  Fear^  a  mah,  is  not  found  at  present  in 
Oetmslii,  though  its  traces  may  still  be  observed  in  the  Firio  bamo 
of  the  Franks  in   1090.     It  would  undbubtedly  be  possible  t6 
produce   a  multitid^  of   similar  instances  from  others  of   the 
languages  ifl'i|iie9tion!  but  the  evidence  appears  to  be  the  strongest 
witib  inspect  tb  tbefse  two :   and  although  we  are  far  from  wishmg 
to  revive  the  exploded  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  old  Celtic  . 
end  Germanic,  yet  we  cannot  help  th'mking^hat  they  are  much 
more  intimiMJely  connected  than  our  author  is  willing  to  allow. 
The  re^mblaoces  of  the  Celtic  to  tliie  Latin  are  too  numerous  to 
require  particular  notice,  the  immediate  and  extensive  connexion 
between  these  languages  being  universally  admitted;  but  if  any 
evidence  were  desired  on  this  subject,  it  might  be  obtained  ia 
abundance  by  a  reference^  to  Court  de  Gebelin's  Monde  primitif. 
With  respect  to  the  Greek,  the  terms  Hael,  sun,  Dur,  water, 
Deru,  oak,  Garan,  crane,  Crunn,  ice,  are  among  the  Celtic  word« 
of  the  most  indisputable  originality,  and  their   resemblance  to 
Helios,   Hiidor,  Drlis,  Geranos,  and  Kriloen  is  undeniable;  we 
find  aUo  in  Cimbric  Bas,  low,  connected  with  Bathiis,   Bara, 
bread,  peiiiaps  with  Bora^  food,  Deyrnas,  kingdom,  with  Tiirannis, 
Dyro,  give,  with   Doreue,  ami   Gogoriant,  giory,  perhaps  with 
Gauriaon,  exulting.     With  the  German  it  is  easy  to  hnd  a  number 
of  very  near  approaches  to  identity,  even  in  the  Celtic  which  can 
be  proved  to  be  prior  to  the  date  of  any  known  or  sHppo*5ed 
VOL.  K.  NO.  XIX.  s  mi>»"*^'» 
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nuxture,  a&  iiii' Ap,  Affe,  Ap^;:  J^tctra,  ^ixe;  .QWup^  Blumfjj 
Bolgan,  Balgp;  Brig,  Berg;  J^ogU,  Biiihl;  Carra,  JLarre;  Doga, 
.Teich;  Galb,  Kalb;  Garan,  Kraoich ;  Gnabat,  Knabe ;  Lancea, 
liauze;  Marc,  MUhre;  Marga,  MUrgel;  Redya,  Reiten;  Rit 
or  Rat^  Rad;  artd  Ur,-  Auer;  terms' employed  either  accuratefy 
or  very  nfearly  in  the'  same  significations;  nof  is  it  possible  that  so 
numerous  a  series  of  coincidences  can  in  either  case  be  supposed 
to  be  wholly  atcid^jtal.  .    ,         .  ;.  /       T 

The  Celts  may  l>e  imagined  to  havp^njigr^d  frpffi  Asia  afttt: 
tl?e  Ijberidns  or  Caftabriaiis,  and  l^^for^  :th^  Tbr^plaps  or  Pelaa- 
gians,  settlii^g  principally  in  QauJ,  m^  spr^4i»g;]^t^y,ixk%Q  It^lj 
under  the  n^inie  pf  Aj^soniafls  ^u4  Um|>ri^ns,    ilfil!^7iQ  B.  C^.^jf 
undertook  expeditions  of  CQnqii€^^t„  bj^i  tliey  H^r^  ^libdueii  hyiHl^ 
Romans.     Xheif  language  Yf:4^ .\o\irj^\it  in  jQagl  dill  .th^  sixth  pr 
sevendi  centijry,  when  it  wjm^  ;  siip^^ded.  by  the  iSM^tic  Iioinan» 
.Ifvhich  by  c^^gree?  J)ecame  Fr^i^ph:  in  Jrel^ti^J^Q^  <  Scotland  it.  han 
been  preserved  in  tolerable. parity  v^jW^l^S.andjB^itaw    it  hw 
bc«n  mpre  mixed.     Britain  mjust  h^y^  tic^p  ,pfppl^  fcom  Gft^l^*^ 
least  5Q0  years  B.C.    The  4irUe ^nci^^t  8riWn9«i*re  the  H)|^ 
landers  of  Scotland,  havii^g  befin  driven  nprtii\v<ards  foy'.^e  Cavakti, 
and  still  calling  their  languagie  Q^lic :   U^e  ImhtM^,  pjrpMlly 
derived  from  these  Higblaijders ;  tbiey  ^ei:e  ;p>1giq?Al}|,<^teBl  Scoifi 
pr  Scuits,  that  i?,  fugitives,  fron^  the?irciMiM5tan<?0'pf.ihek  ftjpuV 
Jion;  so  that  what  is  sftid-of  the  Sqpts  before, the  le»th' century, 
for  instance  by  Pprphyry  in  t^e  third,  mi>§t  he  undmstood  of  tbf 
Irish.   GiWas,  in  5^,  sonietjuwf?9  .€aljfl  theni  Scotch  pnd  aometinweiJ 
Irish..  After  the  retreat  of  the^Rpmans  from. Britain,,, a  paitt.pf 
them,  r-erenterei  Scotland,  ?ihont  thft  ye^r  503>  and  ^batiged  itt 
name  from  Caledonia  to  ^fiptj^ft  i»ino.r.     In  43g,  St.  Patrick  hid 
the  foundation ,  of  ithe  civilisation •  of  Ireland,  and  m  A^,sev€nA 
century,  seve;raVln!*U.priQst9,]i}ndertOioi^  missions  tp^.tly^  cooUoen^- 
At  the  beginning  pf  this  ^^ftjurj)  some  Scandi«ia'yiaflifi:^ehQw|eri 
had  visited  Ireland,  a"d  in  SS^cthey  formed  lar^e  Qol(?ni<^,  which 
were  firnxly  established  in  this  country^  a^iid  in  the  Scottish  Jskwds, 
bringing  vv.iUi  them  many.  Gothiq  vtfprds  which  hjecajDne^rfter^ards 
mixed  with  the  Celtic,  and  which  seem  tp  constitute  one  fifth  p^f^ 
pf  the  mpdein  Irish  and  Gaelic,  t40  sucli^  b^ii|g  found  iin4er  thf 
first  six  letters  of  the  alphabet  only.     Some  of ,  these  Nocmapc 
remained  distinct  from  the  Irish  till  the  year  1 1Q2*    The  oM^^t 
authentic  specimens  of  the  Irish  language  ^re  of  th§  ninth  c^fMry. 
The  Gaelic  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  mixed  with  Norwegian,  E^glishr 
and.  W^kh*     A   Gaelic  colony  at  Walden  in  Essej^>  has,  bei^ 
placed  by  Chanibprlayne  in  Il^ly,  aa  Waldensic. 

The   Cimbric  or/  Celtogennauic   language   w^ .  remarked  by 
Csesar  as  di^Vh^  from  the  Gatlic)  alll^ongh.thei  disitincUoO;  h^i 

-  not 
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not  always  been  sufficiently  o^^^^     j^e  Cimbrians  seem  to 

have  existed  as  a  nation  5  or  60o  ^^^^.g  g^  q^  .  the  Gauls  calle4 

themBelgae;  they  invaded  Britain  j^ij^^fe  before  Caesar's  time, 

and  drove  the  ancient  inhabitants   into  ^he  Highlands  and.  int^ 

Ireland.     Having  called  the  Saxons  to  thei.  assistance  against  th^ 

Scots  and  Picts  in  the  fifth  century,  they  were  ^uyei)  by  their  new 

ulliies  into  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Britanny.     it^\t  language  is 

remarkable  for  the  frequent  changes  of  the  initial  letters  of  its 

radical  words  in  the  formation  of  cases  and  numbers;  thus  from 

Dep,  a  man,  in  Britannish,  is  derived  the  plural  Tud;  from  Vre^ 

a  woman,   Groages.     Almost  half  of  the  Welsh  Iwguage  is 

Gennaa,  and  of  the  remainder  perhaps  as  much  Latin  as  Celtic: 

of  the  Britannish,  about  half  is  Latin  or  French.     It  seems  to  b^ 

uncertain  whether  the  Armoricans  were  originally  Belgae  or  Gauls; 

but  their  country  was  named  Britannia  minor  from  the  em^ration 

of  Bdtish  in  44g,  who  are  mentioned  as  speaking  the  same  Ian* 

guage  with  them,  and  who  mixed  widi  them,  and  in  a  few  years 

became  so  numerous  as  to  be  able  to  send  an  army  of  12,000  men 

to  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  Anthemius. 

It  appears  from  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  diJBfe- 
rent  branches  of  the  Celtic,  that  diey  contain  from  one-fifth  to  a 
half  of  pure  German :  a  mixture  wliich  Professor  Adelung  consi- 
ders as  secondary^  and  accidental.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  to  be 
very  questionable  whether  the  coincidences  are  not  too  uniformly 
found  in  the  same  words,  to  be  attributable  to  adoptions  so  retnote 
in  time  and  place,  as  must  bp  admitted  upon  this  supposition, 
especiidly  wh^  we  recollect  how  little  historical  evidence  there  isi 
of  any  iiifiuence  whatever  of  Scandinavian  incursions  on  the  main 
land  of  Scotland  (H.  98):  and  where  it  happeas  that  no  term  is  tp 
be  found  in  Irish,  in  Gaelic,  or  in  Welsh,  that  differs  from  the  word 
employed  in  German,  we  cannot  help  being  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  original  Celtic  word  must,  in  such  cases,  have  been  the  same 
with  the  German.  We  have,  for  instance,  Ap,  Apa,  Ir.  Ap,  W. 
AfFe,  Ape,  German;  Abal,  Afal,  Apfeh  Angar,  Aneang,  Engej 
Bacail,  Bach,  Backen;  Barrad,  Barr,  Barre;  Beoir,  Bir,  Bier; 
Biail,  Swiall,  Beil;  .Bocan,  Bwch,  Bock;  Brathair,  Brawd, 
Bruder;  Bui,  Bwla,  BuUe;  and  periiaps  many  other  similar  coin-^ 
cidences  might  be  found,  even  without  going  further  in  the  alphabet* 
An  Essay  on  the  poems  of  Ossian,  first  published  in  the  Ger- 
man Mercury  for  1806,  forms  a  very  interesting  appendix  to  thef 
history  of  the  Celtic  languages.  Professor  Adelung  takes  up  the 
question  where  it  was  left  by  the  Highland  Society,  in  their  Report 
publislied  in  1805;  and  allowing,  with  them,  that  some  manuscripts 
of  poems  attributed  to  Ossian  are^  in  existence,  and  that  some  of 
ihese  poenis  are  very  beautiful  in  th^  original;  although  none  of 
•     ,  s  2  ^  them 
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them  agree  exactly  witb  Macp>"***^"'^  translation,  he  proceeds  to 
inquire  into  the  only  questio»  "^  ^'^^  '^^^  interest  to  an  antiquariaH, 
Or  a  literary  historian  wb^"^^**  ^"y  ^^  *^^®  poems  are  the  produc- 
tions of  the  third  centi'/*  ^^  ^^  ^  period  at  all  approaching  to  it: 
'and  this  question  be'^^T  satisfactorily  decides  in  the  negative. 

It  is  quite  cer^*^  *l**t  Gaelic  manuscripts  were  in  existence  as 
^arly  as  the  bos^nning  of  the  l6th  century;  Malcolm,  Fordun,  and 
Elphinston  searched  in  vain  for  any  of  the  .14th  or  15th;  but  somt 
of  the  1  ,^{i  appear  to  have  beai  since  found.  Irish  manuscripts  of 
the  i)tb  century,  as  our  author  elsewhere  observes,  exist  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  continent.  Mr.  Mackenzie  attempts  to  show,  that  a 
manuscript,  which  bears  the  signature  of  a  certain  Fitfit,  must  liave 
been  written  as  early  as  the  eighth,  because  the  writer  dates  it  from 
the  monastery  of  his  Papa  or  Pope,  a  term  supposed  to  have  been 
disused,  in  this  sense,  after  the  recognition  of  the  Pope  in  Ireland 
in  the  8th  century :  but  this  argument  is  only  so  far  conclusive,  as 
we  suppose  the  scribe  to  have  been -incapable  of  being  inftucnccd 
by  servility  or  caprice.  If,  however,  the  poems  attributed  to 
Ossian  were  really  ancient,  their  language  could  not  but  be  anti- 
quated: there  is  an  Irish  Leavre  Lecan,  at  Paris,  written  in  the 
13th  century,  and  scarcely  intelligible  to  an  Irish  scholar  of  the 
present  day;  the  oldest  Gaelic  manuscripts  have  also  peculiar 
expressions  no  longer  in  use ;  while  the  works,  supposed  to  be  the 
productions  of  a  period  so  much  more  remote,  are  found  to  be  in 
excellent  modern  Gaelic,  impressed  with  all  the  marks  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Christianity,  and  of  that  of  the  Norwegian  invaders,  whe- 
ther these  conquerors  may  be  supposed  to  have  influenced  the 
Gaelic  language  immediately  in  Scotland,  or  by  the  intervention  of 
Ireland. 

'  The  Celts'  (II.  131)  *  were  a  wild  and  barbarous  people,  especially 
141  the  parts  most  remote  from  the  continent  (Mela).  The  Irish,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  were  cannibals;  and  St.  Jerom,  who  lived  in  the 4th 
century,  assures  us  that  he  had  seen  in  his  youth  the  Attacotti,  a  Cale- 
donian race  in  Gaul,  devour  the  softest  parts  of  the  body  as  great  deli- 
cacies. That  there  were  bears  in\he  north  of  Scotland,  we  find  from  - 
Martial;  Nuda  Ciiledonio  sic  pectorapraebuitiirso.  The  Caledonians 
had  light  and  reddish  hair,  which  induced  Tacitus  to  considettbem  as 
Germans.  They  went  completely  naked,  and  tattooed  and  painted 
their  bodies  later  than  any  of  thefr  neigh boui-s.  They  wore  rings  on 
their  arms,  and  round  their  bodies  (Dio,  Herodian).  A  plurality  of 
wives  and  husbands  was  allowed  in  the  interior  of  Britain,  consequently 
also  in  Scotland  (Caesar);  so  that  the  children  were  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  whole  clan;  and  this  custom  was  retained  longer  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England  (Dio).  They  were  ignorant  of  corn,  and  lived  on 
barks,  roots,  and  game.  They  had  neither  helmets  nor  coats  of  mail: 
^\rtir  arms  were  a  da-rt,  a  small  shield,  and  a  broadsword  (Herodiati, 

Dio, 
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Dio,  Tacitus).  They  fought  in  chariots,  Esseda  (Dio).  Their  vessels, 
CufTucae,  were  of  wicker  work, 'or  of  light  wood,  and  covered  with 
hides;  they  had  a  single  small  mast,  and  weit  calculated  for  rowing  as 
well  as  for  sailing  (Journ.  des  Sav.  1764). 

'  The  Caledonians  of  Macpherson's  Ossian,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  period  of  the  Romati 
power  in  Britain,  were  nothing  less  than  predatory  barbarians;  they 
were  perfect  heroes,  models  of  generous  deliverers  of  the  oppressed,  and 
much  more  liberal,  modest,  and  goodnatured  than  the  personages  in- 
troduced by  Homer.  They  scorned  to  fittack  their  enemies  in  their 
sleep,  and  were  inspired  by  sentiments  of  the  most  sublime  courage  : 
two  or  three  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  encountering  whole  armies, 
and  they  were  always  ready  to  meet  death,  provided  that  it  were  on  the 
bed  of  honour :  while  other  uncultivatjed  nations,  and  even  the  High- 
^  landers  themselves,  at  a  later  period,  are  known  to  carry  on  war  only 
by  surprise,  to  make  a  great  show  of  courage,  but  to  betake  themselves 
to  flight  where  they  find  resistance.  The  Caledonians  hunted  wild 
boars,  stags,  and  roebucks,  but  no  bears,  which  must  therefore  have 
been  exterminated  long  before  the  time  of  Ossian.  Black  hair  and 
blue  eyes  were  admired,  red  hair  disliked ;  of  tattooing  and  painting 
their  skins  we  have  no  traces ;  rosy  cheeks,  white  arms,  and  white  bo- 
soms continually  occur,  even  in  speaking  of  men.  They  had  clothes, 
beds,  and  splendid  robes :  they  dwelt  in  castles,  towns,  and  palaces 
with  pinnacles  and  towers,  and  roofe  of  a  hundred  oaks  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  they  ate  in  spacious  halls,  illuminated  with  wax  lights;  and  they 
drank  out  of  shells.  Chimnies  too  were  in  use  among  them,  though 
these  are  known  to  be  the  invention  of  much  later  times.  They  had 
helmets  of  steel  and  polished  armour:  their  swords  \yere  pointed,  and 
they  often  used  them  for  thrusting.  Instead  of  darts  they  had  long 
spears,  they  carried  daggers,  and  fought  with  bows  and  arrows:  they 
had  no  chariots  for  fighting;  their  king  only  displayed  a  splendid  equi- 
page. Fingal's  carriage  hung  on  leathern  braces,  like  a  Parisian  phae- 
ton ;  the  sides  were  of  polished  ivory,  the  bits  of  brilliant  steel,  the 
i^ins  adorned  with  gems.  Of  love  they  had  the  most  refined  and  the 
aoblest sentiments:  marriage  was  universally  introduced,  and  each  had 
a  single  wife,  whom  he  most  tenderly  loved.  The  ships  and  fleets  were 
splendidly  fitted  out  with  lofty  masts,  like  those  of  the  18th  century. 
We  have  no  traces  of  Druids,  or  of  any  peculiar  religion,  but  the  gene- 
ral notions  of  ghosts  and  departed  souls,  which  certainly  have  afforded 
materials  for  the  mo«!t  beautiful  images  and  comparisons:  these,  hmv- 
ever,  are  mixed  with  imitations  of  Homeric  and  ev^n  of  scriptural  beau- 
ties. In  short  the  Caledonians  of  Macpherson  are  not  comparable  even 
to  the  Highlanders  of  the  middle  and  later  ages  ;  but  they  are  some  of 
tfce  most  accomplished  knights  of  the  l6th  century,  from  the  richest 
and  most  flourishing  states  of  Europe. 

*  In  fact  the  poet  Ossian  seems  to  be  an  imaginary  personage,  created 

by  Macpherson,  on  the  slight  foundation  of  the  existence  of  a  warrior 

Oisin,  the  son  of  Fion,  who  is  mentioned  in  some  Irish  poems.     He  has 

endeavoured  to  assign  a  date  to  this  Ossign  from  the  jniBcellaneous 

^      '  s3  pieces 


j^ieces  \yiucb  h^  ha$  chpsen  to  9^tf ibu^^?  to  Uitt^  'm  the  poet«>  0>i)Bfifai, 
Fingal  fights  with  Caracul,  the  so^:  of  thi9  Butet.  of  tb^  world ;  «ttd  in 
.the  war  with  Caros,  Oscfir,  06si^i)'s  son,  i^  ei»g^ge()t:  tbeae  are  su^ 
posed  to  be  Aurelius  Antonius  Car^?aJJa,tbeson'of  the  Eroperor  Sevecudy 
who  made  war  against  the  CaledonJao^  in  2U,  and  Canuisiua,.  who 
elevated  himself  to  the  imperial  dignity  in  ^87,  and  went  intp  Biitoin^ 
\?here  he  restored  the  wall  pf  Agricola.  But  there  i^  no  difficulty  In 
supposing  a  poet  of  any  age  to  ha.m  had. a  general  idea*  of  these  facts^ 
and  to  have  interwoven  ^vith  them  the  history  of  Ossian  and  his- family, 
aa  well  a^  many  other  fictitious  enibelUshments.  Upon  equally  valid 
grounds  we  might  denK)n»tFaie  that  Ossian  lived  ia.  the  ninth  and  in  t^ 
fifth  centjury*  In  Fingal  king  Swaran<  invades  Ireland  from:  Lochiiii) 
th^t  is,  Denmark  or  Norway ;  and  in  the  poan^s  diseov^ad  by  Dr^ 
Young,  (Ir.  Trans.)  Ossian  disputes  with  S(.  Patrick  respectio^tbe.  truth 
of  the  Christian  riBligipn^  Now.  Patrick  came  to  Ireland  in, the  year  436^ 
and  the  irruptions  of  the  Normans  into  Ireland  hegan>  aGCordiBg;to  hi&> 
torical  evidence,  in  the  end  of  the  eighih  century.  If,  therefore^,  ail 
these  poems  are  to  be  literally  credited,,  it.  follows  that  Ossian  and  Cia- 
gal,  who  are  so  materially  concerned  in  all  of  them,  must  have;  Iked  to* 
be  about  600  years  old/ 

The  Latin  laiiguage  is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  family,  ra&er  with 
S<^rd  to  its  numerous  de^endant8>  than  to  its  origm,  hei^.  too 
avidently  derived  frem  the  Celtic  mixed  with  Greek,  to  require 
particular  comparison.  Its  cfaaracl^er  as>  a  derivative  language  ma^ 
be  observed  in  the  adoption  of  insulated  terms,  independendy  of 
t}ie  simpler  words  from  which  they  are  deduced:  thus  we  have 
Ventus,  wind,  without  any  Latin  etymology;  in  die  German,  on 
the  contrary,  wehaveWehe,  blow,  whence  Wehend,  and  Wind; 
in  Cimbric  Gwynt  or  Vent. 

:  The  first  iidiabitauts  of  Italy  appear  to  have  been  Dlyrians  or 
Thracians,  Cantabrians,  Celts,  Pelasgians,  and  Etrurians.  The 
Etrurians  and  Umbrians- were  originally  a  branch  of  the  C^ts  fron^ 
Khoetia,  as  is  shewn  by  the  similarity  of  the  names  of  places,  a* 
well  as  by  the  remains  of.  Etruscan  art  found  in  that  part  of  the- 
Tyrol:  they  are  stfpposed  to  have  entered  Italy  through  Trei& 
about  the  year  lOGO  B.  C.  and  to  have  afterwards  improved  their 
taste  and  workmanship  under  the  auspices  of  Demaratus  of  Co- 
rinth, who  settled  in  Etriiria  in  660  B.  C. :  but  on  the  subject  of 
the  Etrurians  we  are  to  expect  further  information  in  an  appendix. 
Kome,  from  its  situation,  would  naturally  receive  much  of  the 
languages  of  these  various  nations,  and  much  of  the  Greek  fronn* 
the  colonies  in  the  south  of  Italy.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,,  tbet 
Salian  songs,  supposed  to  be  about  590  year^  old,,  were  no  loager 
intelligible  even  to  those  who  sang  them.  We  find  in  aa  inscrip^ 
tfoa  perhaps  still  more  ancient,  and  approaching  to  the  tinae  of 
Romulus,  Lases  for  Lares,  and  for  flores,  Pleores^  whidb  b  some^ 
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-wbat  n^rer  to  thfe  Celtic  Bleuw:  in  the  time  of  Nuiiia,  for  Homi- 
nem  liberuMi^  we  have*  Heihonein  loebesom:  we  firirf  ialso  a  D 
lidded  to  the  obli<]iu6  cases,  afe  Capited,  for  Capite,  whirh,  as  well 
as  the  termination  ai  in  the  genitive,  aulai,  peiuiai,  is  taken  imme- 
diately from  the  Celtic,  and  is  even  foimd  in  the  modern  Gaelic. 

The  Latin  remained  bat  a  few  centuries  in  perfection;  in  the 
middle  ages,  a  number  of  barbarous  words  were  added  to  it',  prin- 
cipally of  Celtic  origin,  which  are  found  in  the  glossaries  of  Dii- 
fresne  and  Charpentier.  At  the  end  of  the  7th  century  it  began  t6 
acquire  the  chameter  of  Italian,  asr,  CampocTivi^iUin  est;  Tirid  in  the 
8th  century,  in  Spain,  we  find  Vendant  sine  pt^cho^  de  nostras 
terras.  TTie  formation  of  the  Italian  language  may  he  said  to  have 
been  completed  by  Daiite  in  the  beginning' of  the  J4!h  century-  and 
it  was  still  farther  polished  by  the  classical  authors  who  immediately 
succeeded  him.  It  contains  many  German  M'onds,  derived  from  the 
cKfFerent  nations  who  occupied  in  succession  the  northern  parts  of 
Italy,  and  some  Arabic,  Norman,  and  Spani^rhj  left  by  occasional 
visitors  in  the  south.  It  is  spoken  by  the  coin nj on  people  in  very 
diJBFerent  degrees  of  purity.  Among  the  nortlu^rn  dialects,  that  of 
Friuli  is  mixed  with  French,  and  with  some  Scluvoniim.  The  Si- 
dlians,  having  been  conquered  in  succession  Ijy  tlie  Greelis,  Car- 
thaginians, Romans,  Byzantines,  Arabs,  Nonnnfis,  Gemians, 
French,  and  Spanifnrds,  have  retained  somethinj^  of  the  language  of 
each.  Sardinia  hagr given  shelter  to  Iberians,  Libyans,  'I  ynlienes, 
Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Vandals,  Byzantines,  Goths, 
Liombards,  Fraiiks,  Arabs,  Pisans  and  Arragonians :  and  the  proper 
Sardinian  langiUige  is  a  mixture  of  Latin  with  Greek,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Castiiian.  Corsica  has  also  been  occupied  by  a  similar 
diversity  of  nations ;  its  peculiai:  idiom  is  little  known  ;  but  the 
dialect  of  the  upper  classes  is  said  to  approach  nearly  to  the 
Tuscan. 

Spain,  after  its  complete  subjugation  by  the  Romans,  enjoyed 
some  centuries  of  tranquillity.  The  Vandals  and  Alans  prevailed 
liiut  for  a  short  time:  the  Suevi  on  the  north  coast  somewhat 
longer:  and  from  these  nations  the* rustic  Roman,  which  had  be- 
come general  in  Spain,  received  some  German  words ;  it  derived 
however  much  more  from  the  Arjlbic,  during  the  domination  of  the 
Moors,  which  lasted  from  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  to  the 
end  of  the  1 5th ;  and  at  one  time  during  this  period  the  Arabic  was 
almost  univei^sally  employed,  except  in  the  churches.  TTie  Spa- 
nish language  advanced  the  most  rapidly  towards  perfection  during 
the  height  of  the  national  prosperity  which  immediately  followed 
the  conquest  of  America :  it  waa  after\vards  neglected,  and  again 
more  particularly  cultivated  by  the  academy  of  Madrid  in  the  18tli 
eentiiry. 
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The  Portuguese  is  supposed  to  have  received  aniixture  of  Freock 
from  the  followers  of  Count  Heiiry .  of  BurguBdy,  uoder  whom 
Portugal  first  formed  a  separate  state  in  1  H)9;  but  the  language  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  confines  of  France  and  Spion ;  and 
the  nasal  vowels  of  the  Porti^iese  are  not  precisely  the  same  with 
(hose  of  the  French.  Many  Latin  words  are  retained  in  the  Por- 
tuguese,  which  are  not  found  in  any  other  modern  language  :  the 
words  are  generally  contracted  by  the  omission  of  some  of  the  radi- 
cal letters  of  the  originals. 

The  RhoetianSy  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  were  subdued  by 
the  llomans  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  They  became  part  of  tl* 
Alemannish  kingdom,  under  Theodobert,  in  5S9 :  their  union  with 
Swisserland  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  14lh  century.  Half 
oi  the  Grisons  speak  the  Romanisli  language,  immediately  derived 
from  the  rustic  Roman,  with  some  German ;  which  has  been  par- 
ticularly made  known  by  Mr.  JPlanta's  account  of  it  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions:  one  third  speak  German,  mixed  with  some 
Romanish  words  ;  and  the  rest  a  bad  Italian. 

France,  in  die  time  of  the  Romans,  was  occupied  by  the  Gaulsy 
together  M'ith  the  Aquitanians,  who  were  probably  Cantabrians,  and 
the  Cimbrians  or  Belgians.  From  the  rustic  Roman,  mixed  with 
the  languages  of  these  nations,  the  Romance  was  gradually  formed^ 
In  the  5  th  century  the  Franks  took  possession  of  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  country :  they  retained  their  language  for  some  centu- 
ries, but  by  degrees  it  became  mixed  with  the  Romance  and 
formed  French,  one-fift!i  of  which  at  least  is  of  German  origin : 
and  yet  Menage  ventured  to  write  on  French  etymology  without 
understanding  any  Ge;rman.  Our  author  however  is  not  very  happy 
.  in  some  of  the  instances  of  such  derivations  which  he  adduces ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  a  great  number  of  the  German  words  found  in 
French  appear  to  have  passed  through  the  medium  of  the  Italian. 
In  the  south  of  France  the  language  remained  more  exempt  from 
the  influence  of  the  German,  under  the  name  of  the  Provengal; 
and  the  troubadours  contributed,  especially  from  the  11th  to  th5 
13th  century,  to  give  it  refinement  and  currency:  butviii  later 
times  the  langue  d'oui  has  prevailed  over  the  langue  d'oc,  which  is 
spoken  by  a  few  of  the  lowest  class  only. 

The  last  and  least  genuine  of  the  descendants  of  the  Latin  is  the 
Wallachian,  about  one-half  of  which  is  German,  Sclavonian,  and 
Turkish.  The  original  Thracians  of  the  country  must  have  been 
in  great  measure  superseded  by  the  successive  settlements  of  vari- 
ous nations :  in  the  third  century  some  of  the  Goths  and  Vandab^ 
in  the  4th  the  Jazyges,  after  Attila's  death  in  the  5th  some  Huns 
and  Alans,  about  the  end  of  tlie  7th  the  Bulgarians,  and  afterwards 
the  Petschenegers  and  Hungarians  established  themselves  in  itt 

and 
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aad  in  the  13tli  century  Walkchia  became  an  independent  state* 
'  The  Latin  part  of  this  languiige  has  much  of  the  Italian  ibrm^  and 
bad  even  assumed  it  as  early  as  the  5tli  century !  it  must  have  been 
derived  from  Roman  colonies,  and  more  lately  perhaps  from  the 
missionaries  sent  into  the  country  by  Pope  Gregory  XI.  The 
Darian  or  Hmigartan  dialect  prevails  on  the  north  of  the  Danube^ 
the  lliracian  or  Cutzowallachian  on  the  south :  the  latter  is  more 
mixed  with  Greek  and  Albanian.  There  is  also  a  smalt  WallachiaQ 
colony  in  Trans^rlvania. 

The  Cantahriaii  or  Biscayan  has  many  words  in  common  \\\Ak 
tlie  Latin,  whether  originally  or  by  adoption,  and  was  probably  iti 
some  measure  connected  with  the  Celtic  dialects,  which  were  the 
immediate  predecessors  of  the  Latin,  though  still  much  more  dis- 
tmct  from  them  than  the  Latin  itself.  The  Cantabrian  Aita,  father)^ 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  Irish  At'  air;  Seru  is  not  wholly  un"- 
Hke  Coelum;  Errenjaa,  Regnum  ;  and  Borondatia^  Voluntas:  the 
coincidence  of  Gun,  day,  with  the  Tartarian,  is  perhaps  more  acci- 
dental. This  language  is  spoken  in  the  angles  ot'  France  and  Spain 
adjoining  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees :  a  spot  which 
it  is  impossible  to  mention  at  this  period  without  pride  and  plea- 
sure. The  same  people  were  'called  Cantabrians  in  the  north,  and 
Iberians  in  the  south,  and  extended  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Rhone  as  Ligurians,  or  inhabitants  of  the  coast.  Tliey  have 
adopted  a  few  German  words,  perhaps  from  the  empire  of  the  west' 
Goths:  and  they  have  furnished  the  modem  Spanish  with  more' 
than  a  hundred  original  words  of  their  own.  The  construction  of' 
the  language  is  extremely  intricate :  its  verbs  have  eleven  moods, 
among  which  are  a  consuetudinary,  a  voluntary,  a  compulsory, 
and  a  penitudinary :  Larramendi's  grammar,  published  at  Sala- 
mai!ica  in  IJ^Q^  is  called  El  impossible  vencido. 

The  connexion  of  the  Sclavonian,  and  Lithuanian,  which  we 
have  comprehended  in  the  title  of  the  Sclavic  family,  with  the 
other  languages  of  thelndoeuropean  class,  is  sufficiently  established,* 
without  exceeding  the  limits  of  th^  Lord's  Prayer,  by  the  resem-» 
blance  of  Nebi  or  Nebesi  to.  the  CiAibric  Nefoedd  and  the  Greek 
Ne{Aos,  and  of  Wolja  and  Chljeb  to  the  Gothic  Wilja  and  Hkif. 
The  Sclavonians  are  the  descendants  of  die  ancient  Sarmatians,  who* 
were  situated  north  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  the  Danube :  they 
were  ccmquered  by  the  Goths,  and  then  driven  by  the  Tartars  and 
Huns  into  the  north-east  of  Germany,  and  the  neighbouring  coun-' 
tries.     Procopius  c^lls  them*Spori,  and  divides  them  into  the 
Sclavi  and  the  Antes,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  \Vends.    They 
formed  at  an  early  period  two  principal  states.  Great  Russia,  about 
Novogorod,  and  Little  Russia  on  the  Dnieper,  its  capital  being 
Kiew.    The  Russi  were  a  Scandinavian  brandi  under  Rurik,  to. 
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wban  tfa^Scl«JrooiaR6 of ^ft>rfn^ Hatimhanthed in 86^'wbesiee 
Aey  were  eatied  Ririssiafifil^  «ad  Rin^McVsudcesbor  Ol^  concfuered 
Kiew.  After  several  vicifi^ilJadef ^  tbe  Russians  were  liberated  bf 
IwaB:  WasiUe^iteh  a(t  thie  end  of  die  15th  Century;  ^tad  tliis  period 
was  thd  i^egiflntng  of  tb^ir  g^eainess*  >  Their  language  has  some 
mixture  of  Greek:,  Fiiinbb,  Swedish,*  Tartar,  and  Motigol.  The 
CMS^lestastical  diakct  w«0  un^rmly  retained  in  all*  Ikerary  works  in 
Ae  forHier  part  of  the  last  jcedtury,  but  now  the  Imiguage  of  con^ 
versation  is  geueraUy  adopted  in  writing.  This  language  is  nr6re 
^^mediately  deiiv^  from  that  of  Great  Russia ;  that  of  the  church, 
which  is  caHcd  ^  Slawenish,  rather  from  little  Russia,  and 
^sjpeciaUy  fco^i  the  dialect  of  Servia. 

.  In  640,  l]ie  Sclavotiians  took  possession  of  lUyria,  which  before 
l^at  liBie  hid  been  over^nm  by  a  variety  of  other  natioitis,  and  they 
itjitt  retttiti  it,  under  the  name's  of  Servians,  Croatiails,  and  southenr 
W^mIb.  The  Servians  are  supposed  to  have  cotfie  from  Grcit 
Servia,  now  ea^t  Gallicia,  on  the  upper  Vistula ;  the  Crdatiairs,' 
from  Great  Chi-obatia,  probdbly  on  the  Carpathian  mouittains. 
CyrH  first  adapted  the  Gredk  alphabet  to  the  Selavoi^iatf  laf^g;nage 
iaPai^nonia:  his-letDers  Were  afterwards  a  little  altered,  and  attri- 
buted to  St.  Jerom,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  their  v(se; 
and  in  diis^fbrm  they  are  temied  the  Gligolitic  characters.  Th^^ 
Servian  dialect  is  interdiediate  betwe^  the  Russian  and  the  Croa- 
tiasi  Tbe  Bulgarians^  speak  a  corrupt  Sclavonian,  which  Bosco^ 
inieh,  from  Rligusa,  could  scarcely  understand*  The  Uskoks  a^  « 
T^ild  race  of  the  Bulgarians,  extending  into  Carniofia,  and  speak- 
ing, ar  mixed  Ida^fag^.  The  dialect  of  Sclavonia  and  Dalmatia  is" 
nearly  die  same  as  that  of  Servia  and  Bosnia :  the  chuf  ches  use  the 
eodesiastieal  language  of  Russia.  In  Ragu^a  the  orthdgraphy  ap^ 
proaches  in  some  measure  to  the  Itaiini^.  The  Servito  is  idso  im- 
perfectly spoken  by  a  sm^ll  colony  in  Ti'ansykania.  * 

.  Th^  southern  Wends  wei^  first  distinguished  in  630,  and  were 
probkbly  so  named,  like  the  Veneti,  frofti  bein^  settled  on  tHfe 
shores  of  tbe '  Adriatic,  the  ivord  Wend  or  WanvF  meaning  sea. 
They  are  now  mixed  with  Germtms  in  Garhiolia^  Carinthia,  and 
lower  Stiria.  In  Hungary  there  is  a  diirail  colony  who  call  them- 
selves SJo^^ens,  and  speak  the  Weridish  dialect  of  the-Sdavotiian.' 
The  Westetti  Sclavonians,  or  the  prbper  Sclavi,  use  the  ^nxEfn' 
characters;  but  Adehing  has  altered  the  orthography  of  his  speci-^' 
mens,  in  order  to  aocomntodate  diem  to  the  German  mode  «if  pro- 
mi^ciation.  The  Poles  pndbabiy  came  with  the  Russians  fi^om  die' 
Danube  into  the  countries  abandoned  by  the  Goths:  theiaameim* 
plies  inhabitants  of  plains.  Their  language  was  partly  superseded 
by  thd  Latin  in  the  10th  century,  whew  diey  received  the  rites  of 
the  Latin  church :  but  it  has  in  later,  times  been  more  cultivated. 
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%e  Kassubi^BSr  ^  PomeraDia,  speak  »  Polish  aik^ed  ^ndtb  ^  Iktle 
(ennao.  In  SilesMr  ^  nainee  oi  places  io^tbe  pkins  are'  Sdate- 
oan;  in  die  bil^.inpi^  lately  occupied^  GenaMB-:  but  GFernuHi 
iia&  been-  the^'^uigUBge  of  BresiaU'  ever  since  the  year  ISOO, 

f[^Q  p^nemiaos  emigrated,  with  the  Moravians  aad'  Slowaki^ 
into  t^^  present  habitations,  about  ifae  middle  o^  the^  6th  cemur^, 
gfK  thedestr^ictioa  of  the  kin^om.  of  Tbunogia^  by  th^^  Franks 
^d  Saxons,  ^fhere  is  a  Bohemian  h3fmn  of  the  date  990,  alMl^A 
chronicle  i&>  rhyme  of  1310.  One^Uiird  of  the  BohessiaBS' are  of 
Germaa  origin,,  and  speak  a-corrupt«GermatK 

The  Serbs  or  Wends  came  about- the samef  time  into^AeeoiHl^ 
tries  betMreen  the  Saal  and  the  Oder,  from  the  neigbboitrhded  of 
the  Volga  or  the  Crim:  a  few  of  them  are  still- bftih- Ltisalki^ 
under  the  name  of  Wends  or  Sdav<Hiiaas,  and  some  id  Misaia.'  In 
Pomerania  the  Weodish  became  eKtinct  about  ]i40O;  but^  th^  Po» 
labes  in  Liineburg,  on  the  Leyoe,  kept  up  till  lately  a  language 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  Weodish  and  Gesmaai, 

Of  the  Lithuanian  or  Lettish  languiage,  two-thirds  ar^  Sclato* 
man,  the  rest  is  principally  Germau.  Whed  the  Goths  bad  rendov^ 
from  the  Baldc  towards- the  Black  Sea^  their  neigbbdurs  the  Aestii 
remained  for  some  hundred  years  indepeddenty  ull  in  the  sixth  Ctw 
tmff  the  Sclavonians  incorportfted  themselves  wiUi  them>  and  formed 
the  Lettish  people  and  language.  The  old  Prussian  was  spoken^at 
the  time  of  the^  reformation,  in  Samland  and  its-  neigbbonrhoodi 
but  it  is. now  lost:  it. contained  more  Gerdianf  than  the  other  Li* 
thuaoiaa'  dialects.  The  Prussian  Litlniafiian  is  spoken*  ffon\  th^ 
{aster  tx>  Memel^  especially  in  Insterburg.  The*  PoUsh  Li^aoiairi 
in  Samogitiay  hbs  af  little  mitture'  of  Polish*  The  pT'ooer  Letcicib 
is  current  in  Lettlaad  aud  Courland;  it  is  purest  aboiH  MittaH  aad 
Biga;  the  old  CouriaBders  having  been  Fins,  this  dialect  has  re^ 
ceived  a^little  Finnic  fromf  them.  The  account  of  the  Lithuaaia» 
langtiagea  concludes  wid»  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Hendig,  which' ai^ 
very  ingenious  and  interesting, 

The  Tshudishor  Finnishy  the  Hungarian  and  the  Albanian'  lan^ 
guage»have  some  traits  of  resediblance  to  each  other:  th^  ai^ 
placed  as  forming  the  Sporadic  or  Scattered  order  of  the  great 
Tataric  or  Atactic  claee,  being  in  some  meaMire  geographical^ 
detached  from  the  rest;  and  tl^y  ^and  next  to  the  ind^europeafi, 
as  exhibitidg  an  occasional  resemblance  to  some  of  the  langdagel 
contained  in  it,  though  netenou^  to  make  it  certain  tkit  the  con^^ 
nexioB  ifr  essential' or  original:  thus  the  Findish  is  said  to  have 
some  coincidences  with  the  Greek,  the  Hungarian  with  the  Rn* 
nish,  and  the  Albanian  with  all  itd  neighbours. 

Tlie  term  TshtuUsh  is  employed  as  comprehending  the  Fins, 
Laplandersi  £stfa<>tiia«s,.aud  Livimians;  a  race  of  peeple  of  an* 

known 
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knowta  origin,  bat  certainly  having  no  connexion  with  the  HansDr 
Mongols.  Their  languages  are  remarkable  for  the  great  con- 
plexity  of  their  structure :  their  nouns  for  exanij^le  having  fron 
ten  to  fifteen  cases^  among  which  are  reckoned^  m  ^He  Finnish  § 
nuncupative^  a  conditional  accusative^  a  factitive^  a  n^^iative  a 
descriptive,  a  penetrative,  a  locative,  a  privative,  and  a  nt^j^^y^.^ 
The  Estbonian  has  less  direct  variety  of  termination,  but  sev>ral 
intricate  combinations^  There  is  also  a  great  multiplicity  of  dia* 
lects,  partly  from  a  mixture  of  Scandinavian,  and  partly  from  other 
causes :  in  Lapland  almost  every  church  has  a  peculiar  version  of 
the  service.  The  Finnish  is  intermediate  between  the  Laplandish 
and  die  Esthonian.  The  Esthonians  are  the  Aestii  of  the  Romans, 
the  name  implying  Easterly,  and  being  appropriate  to  the  <iduntry, 
and  not  to  the  people*  The  principal  dialects  of  their  language 
are  those  of  R^val  and  of  Dorpat ;  it  is  also  probably  spoken  by  the 
Krewins  in  Courland*  The  Livonidn  is  much  mixed  with  other 
languages,  and  has  been  almost  superseded  by  the  Lettisli. 

The  f/z^gamm  inhabited  in  the  fourth  century  the  country  of  the 
Bashkirs,  between  the  Tobol,  the  Volga,  and  die  Jaik,  perhaps  as  co- 
lonists, since  their  name  signifies  strangers :  their  language  was  spoken 
in  this  neighbourhood  as  late  aa  the  thirteenth  century :  in  the  sixth 
they  were  conquered  by  some  of  their  Turkish  neighbours ;  in  the 
end  of  the  ninth  they  were  forced  by  the  Petschcnegers,  a  Tarta- 
rian nation,  to  remove  nearer  to  the  Carpathian  mountains.  They 
were  then  engaged  in  the  German  wars,  and  their  country  having 
been  occupied  during  their  absence  by  the  Bulgarians,  they  took 
possession  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  on  the  Theiss,  as  well  as  of 
Pannonia.  Their  language  is  somewhat  like  the  Finnish,  but  the 
people  are  very  different  in  appearance ;  which  might  indeed  be  the 
effect  of  a  difference  of  climate;  but  in  fact  the  language  appears 
to  be  still  more  like  die  Sclavonian,  with  a  mixture  of  a  multitude 
of  others ;  it  has  some  words  from  various  Tartarian  dialects,  Cfer- 
man,  French,  Latin,  Armenian,  Hebrew,  Persian  and  Arabic: 
but  it  has  no  traces  of  the  Mongol,  nor  is  it  possible  that  the  peo- 
ple can  be  descendants  of  the  Huns,  whose  character  and  cast  o£ 
features  can  never  be  eradicated.  The  word  Coach,  so  general  in 
Europe,  is  originally  Hungarian,  having  been  derived  from  the 
town  of  Kots,  wliere  coaches  are  said  to  have  been  invented. 
The  Szecklers,  in  Transylvania,  speak  a  language  like  the  Hunga- 
rian :  it  is  uncertam  whether  they  are  a  Hungarian  colony,  or  re- 
mains of  the  Petschcnegers:  but,  however  this  may  be,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Hungarians  are  principally  of  Tartarian  ex- 
traction, though  much  mixed  with  other  nations. 

The  Albanians  speak  a  language  of  which  a  considerable  portion 
is  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Sclavonian  or  Turkish:  but  the  test 
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^eems  to  be  perfectly  distinct  from  any  other.  TTiey  are  probably 
connected  with  the  Albanians  between  Mount  Caucasus  and  tM 
river  Cyrus,  who  are  supposed  to  be  deriYed  from  the  Alani:^sonle 
T)f  them  seeni  to  have  entered  Bulgaria  as  late  as  1308.  In  1461 
many  of  them  fled  from  the  Turks  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  they 
«tiU  exist  near  Reggio  and  Messina.  The  Clementines  are  an 
j^fbanian  colony  who  followed  th^  Austrian  army  in  1737  ;  ^wch 
of  them  as  escaped  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Turks  establiiihed  them- 
selves in  Syfmia. 

The  languages  referred  to  the  Caucasian  order  have  little  mbre 
in  common,  than  their  geographical  situation  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasian  mountains.  Except  the  Arme- 
nian and  Georgian,  they  are  scarcely  ever  employed  in  writing ; 
and  principally,  perhaps,  from  this  cause,  they  exhibit  as  great  a 
diversity  in  the  space  of  a  few  square  miles,  as  those  of  many  other 
nations  do  in  as  many  thousands.  Our  information  respecting 
them  is  principally  derived  from  Glildenstedt,  and  the  vocabulary  ctf 
Petersburg.  The  interesting  abstract  of  Mr.  Ellis  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  and  enlarged  (Par.  1797),  but  the  additions  re- 
late merely  to  ancient  geography  and  history.  It  is  only  conjectured 
that  most  of  these  nations  are  derived  from  the  miscellaneous  frag- 
ments of  expeditions  of  various  nations,  left  behind  in  their  passage 
through  the  country  at  different  periods. 

The  connexion  of  the  Armenian  with  the  Sanscrit  and  the 
Persian  is  just  enough  to  make  it  equally  possible,  that  the  coin- 
cidences may  have  been  derived  from  a  common  parent,  or  that 
one  language  *mayjiave  simply  borrowed  detached  words  from 
Ae  other.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  Armenian  before 
the  time  of  Miesrob,  who  translated  the  Bible  into  it  in  405 :  the  his- 
torian Moses  of  Chorene  wa§  his  pupil .  Tlie  language  flourished  till 
tlie  year  SOO,  and  is  still  preserved  in  tolerable  purity  in  the  cloia^ 
ters^;  the  common  people  speak  a  dialect  more  corrupt  and  mixed. 

Tlie  Georgians  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
flie  river  Cyrus  or  Our,  and  to  have  formerly  extended  to  Colchis, 
under  the  denomination  of  Iberians.  Moses  of  Chorene  in  the 
fifth  century  mentions  the  Georgian  translation  of  the  Biblel  The 
old  language  is  still  preserved  in  the  churches,  and  the  common 
dialect  of  the  country  is  derived  from  it,  together  with  the  Kar- 
tueli&h,  Imirettish,  Mingrelish  and  Suanetiab,  which  are  varieties  of 
fliat  dialect:  the  Tushetish  is  mixed  with  Kistic.  The  Georgians 
have  thirty-seven  letters,  and  among  them  a  variety  of  aspirates  and 
sibilants. 

The  Abassic  nations  seem  to  be  old  inhabitants  of  the  Cauco^ 
sian  country :  the  Circassians  are  situated  to  the  edst  of  tliem,  on 
die  promontory  of  north  Caucasus :  the  Ossetes  on  the  left  of  tha 
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Terfi]^  n^r^  of  the  mow^tsuAs.  The  Kistic,' spoken  by  the  In*. 
gpebWf  Wd  ^hc^r  neighbours,  M  ^he  be»dof  the  Terek,  ig  conoecte(} 
^idt  th^  TushAtfiQ  Georgian.  Tb^  Leggiajas,  east  of  Caucasus,  on 
tbo  C^iaQ  eieciy  hav«  a  wmb^r  lof  distinct  dialects,  or  rather  Ian- 
g^Mges,;  ibus  the  Chuimtg,  the  Dido,  the  Kasi  Kumtkky  the 
^mU,  apd  the  Ahushay  have  little  or  po  connection  with  eacl^ 
otber,  except  tbsit  tb^  Dido  «^rnewhat  i>esenibles  the  Chunaag^ 
from  the  which  Ai^ug  and  the  Dshar  differ  very  little.  The  Kasi 
Kumiick  seems  to  have  adopted  some  words  of  the  ArmeniaQy  and 
lb^  Audi  aad  Musba  of  the  Geoigiaa.  Th«  dialect  of  Kubesha 
r^^embles  tb^t  of  Akuysba,  ^mii  retains  no  traces  of  a  supposed 
Eurppe^un  origio. 

T\^  lapgu^es  of  the  central  and  elevated  parts  of  Asia  are  com* 
prehended  in  the  order  Tartarian :  thej  extend  from  the  Caspian 
sea  to  tb^  4nouth  of  the  Amur,  through  countries  which  have  been 
in  former  siges  the  constant  scries  of  emigration  and  barbarisoi. 
The  TurcoUtrtarians  are  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  scrq>tural 
appeUation  Magog,  and  to  the  Scythians  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Turks  of  Turkestan  seem  to  have  been  the  Massagetae  and  Cbo* 
rasnUi  of  the  ancsenjts ;  their  country  extended  north  of  Persia  and 
Tibet  from  tlie  Caspian  to  the  Altaic  mountains.  In  the  twdfth 
century  they  were  brilliant  and  victorious,  at  present  a  few  of  the 
people  only  are  left  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mongols,  and  their 
Ungijuig^  is  unknown:  the  Turcomans  scattered  in  Persia  and 
AraJbia,  are  derived  from  the  sanie  race.  The  Osmans,  now  com- 
nonly  called  Turks,  separated  from  Turkestan  in  545,  and  con* 
foered  Persia :  ^y  were  denominated  Osmans  from  one  of  their 
leiiders  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  their  language  has  been  much 
mived  with  Arabic  and  Pensian.  This  language,  with  the  neigb- 
^outmg  dialects,  we  have  ventured  to  distinguish  by  the  term  Cas- 
pian, l^ivi^g  ahready  applied  the  word  Tartarian  to  the  whole  order; 
sev^raji  of  these  dialects  exhibit  a  mixture  of  words  from  the  Ian- 
Spuage  of  the  Mongols,  which,  as  well  as  the  Calmuck,  has'  a 
su^M^nt  i^onnexion  with  them  to  be  arranged  as  belonging  to  the 
aame  Turcotartarian  family  :  it  would,  perhaps,  be  equally  correct 
to  consider  spine  of  them  rather  as  distinct  languages  than  as  dialecta^ 
of  a  single  one  :  but  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  those  which  are 
entitled  to  thi^  rank.  The  Bucharians  are  situated  between  the 
Qxus  and  laxartes :  they  still  retain  some  traces  of  a  superipr  de- 
gree of  civilisation,  by  vi4iich  they  were  once  distinguished:  their 
&ilgu^;e'i8  litde  known.  The  Tartars  were  described  by  the  terma 
Scythians,  Bulgarians,  Avari,  and  otfier  appellations,  before  they 
were  conquered  and  united  by  Genghizkhan  the  Mongol :  in  the 
year  1552,  they  became  subject  to  the  Rus^ans.  The  most  wes^ 
terfy  aie  the  Nogaic,  or  Nagaic;,  and  Crimean  Tartars.:  tiieir  lan^ 
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j^o^e  of  Cujn^i^  io  Hiingfury  ^^ve  OPW  fongpttm  Ikmt  KurigiQal 
.  !%uage,  and  speak  the  Hitpg^rian;  tbe  laat  fWCflOQ  who  uadeiv 
stood  the  Cuoiajiian  Iwiog  di^d  in  1 770 :  ik^'  ^swtered  Huugary  ia 
1086,  and  becai^e  ChristiaiMi  ia  14 10.  The  Tw^tmrn,  or  f9i\m  Cai^ 
pian,  is  spoken  in  great  purity  at  Kasan :  a  dialect  aoniewbal  dii^* 
Cerent  in  Orenburg;  and  another  hy  the  Kirgisbes,  who  occupy 
p^t  of  the  ancient  Turkest^fi.  Aniong  the  Siberian  Taftarsy  die 
reijoains  of  th^  i^ifigdoni  of  Toran^  some  are  Mahometaiis ;  others^ 
a9  the  Tur^inadc  villa^rs,  hav^e  been  made  Chri$liaus :  at  leaal^ 
^e  Afcfabishop  Pbiloph^i  perfprmed  the  cereiMny  oi  baptizioy 
^en^,  by  qrderii^g  his  dragoons  to  drive  diem  in  a  body  into  the 
river :  the  iii^fiajl^itafits  of  the  banks  o/  thp  Tara,  a  braouch  of  the 
Irtish,  are  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Buchanans.  Tbe  Tshaiy«- 
if^if:  T^rtar^  ^RJoy  tbe  same  adKantage  as  the  Turalinzic,  and  are 
f;pif3idere4  ^  Chri^tiai^s  by  the  Hussiaps.  The  Teleutes,  ia  Sonjor, 
^  heathery  nearly  like  the  Shamaoites  of  India,  The  Jakuts  ex^ 
tend  alonj^  tl^e  L^s^  to  tlie  sea:  their  language  contains  some 
Mantshunc  and  soi^e  TuogMsic :  that  pf  tlie  Tsbuwashes,  on  the 
Yoljgay  is  said  to  have  b^n  once  distinct  from  the  Tartaciani  but  is 
at  present  mqfJi  mixed  u;ith  it. 

The  Mong9is  ar^  mfirked  by  their  features  as  a  race  very  different 
frpm  the  ot|,iei*  Tartars:  the  character  of  their  countenance  seems 
to  be  easjly  propagated,  ^\\A  never  completely  effaced :  they  appear 
to  have  been  originally  situated  about  the  Altaic  mountains.  The 
description  of  the  HMns^  found  in  Amniiap,  Procopius,  and  others, 
^ees  exactly  with  the  present  Mongols,  whom  the  Chinese  still 
call  Hioug  nu  ;  and.  more  particularly  with  the  Calmucks :  the 
l^an^ea  of  the  Huds  ar^  also  found  to  be  explicable  from  die  Mon* 
j^l  IiM3guage.  In  the  first  century  they  vi'ere  driven  westwards  by  the 
Cninese :  Ufider  Attila  they  penetrated  into  the  middle  of  Europe: 
an^  they  were  little  less  successful  at  subsequent  periods  under 
Gejighizkhau  apd  Timur  Leng.  When  they  were  expelled  from 
Clumvr  after  having  l^ld  it  in  subjection  for  more  than  a  ceaXmy^ 
th^  carried  back  no  civilisation  with  them;  nor  was  either  of  the 
lan^uage«}  pern^anently  affected  by  this  temporary  mixture  of  the 
nations^  although  th^  physiognomy  of  the  Chinese  bears  ample 
t^stin^ouy  o^  its  having  once  existed.  The  construction  of  their 
language  se^em^  to  be  very  indirect  and  figurative.  The  Calmuck 
dialect  is,som^\ithat  mixed  with  Tartarian.  The  Tagurians^  or 
DaurianSy  b^tijireen  the  lake  Baikal  and  th^  Mongol  hills,  are  said 
tp  be  of  Af  antshuric  origin :  but  tlieir  language  evidently  resembles 
^e  Calmuck. 

-   The  Alfinishurians  are  sometimes  improperly   called  eastern 
^ongp|s^  thj^y  are  subjects  of  the  empire  of  Cbina.     Tlieir  Ian,. 
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tioagd  is  rude,  and  not  miicb  like  the  Chinese,  though  evident^ 
derived  from  the  monosyllabic  class :  it  has  some  words  in  com- 
mon with  the  European  lan^ages  ,*  as  Kiri,  patient,  Kirre,  Germ. 
Cicur,  Lat.  tame;  Furu,  Furor;  Lapta,  rags,  Lappen,  Germ.; 
Sengui,  Sanguis;  Ania,  Annus :  but  these  resemblances  are  scarcely 
sufficient  to  justify  us  in  forming  any  conclusion  from  them. 

The  TungusiatiSy  in  the  east  of  Siberia,  subject  to  the  Chinese, 
speak  a  peculiar  language  mixed  with  some  Mongol.  Whether 
Aat  of  the  island  of  Sagalien,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amur, 
is  a  dialect  of  the  Mantshuric,  or  a  lai^age  totally  distinct  from  it, 
appears  to  be  not  sufficiently  ascertained.  The  Corean  bar  been 
supposed  to  be-  a  mixture  of  Mantshuric  and  Chinese;  the  Coreans 
do  not  understand  either  of  those  languages  when  they  are  spokea, 
liut  this  fact  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  supposition. 

The  languages  belonging  to  the  Siberian  otder  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  north  of  Asia,  between  the  mountainous  Tartarian 
territory  and  the  frozen  sea.  At  the  commencement  of  this  order 
wef  find  a  variety  of  inconsiderable  nations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  have  their  distinct  lan- 
gu^es,  probably  formed  in  times  comparatively  modem,  out  of 
the  fragments  of  others.  They  have  almost  all  of  them  some 
Iiunish  words,  but  none  a  sufficient  number  to  justify  us  in  consider- 
ing them  as  dialects  of  the  Fmnish  language,  although  the  people 
were  very  probably  connected  with  die  Fins,  as  nei^bours,  in  the 
middle  ages,  on  the  banks  of  the  D\vina  and  elsewhere.  The  Sir* 
janes,  in  the  government  of  Archangel,  speak  the  same  language 
wfth  the  Permians,  who  are  partly  in  the  same  government,  and 
partly  in  that  of  Kasan :  the  Wotiaks,  on  the  Wiatka,  also  in  Kasan, 
have  a  dialect  which  seems  to  he  intermediate  between  the  Per- 
mian and  the  Tsheremissic.  The  IVoguh^  sittiated  on  the  Kama 
and  Irtish,  have  borrowed  much  from  the  language  of  the  Ostiaks; 
they  have  also  some  Hungarian  words.  The  Tsheremisse%,  on  the 
Volga  in  Kasan,  have  a  little  mixture  of  Turcotartarian.  Th^ 
Morduiru,  on  the  Oka  and  Volga,  have  about  one  eighth  of  their 
language  Finnish,  and  also  some  Turcotartarian  words.  The 
Teptjerai  are  people  paying  no  taxes,  who  originated  from  the 
relics  of  the  Tartarokasanic  kingdom  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Perhaps  tlie  connexion  of  these  languages  with  each  other,  anc^ 
with  the  Finnish,  would  justify  us  in  considering  them  as  belong-' 
ii^g  at  least  to  one  family :  but  the  specimens  are  too  scanty  to 
enable  us  to  arrange  them  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  Satnojedic  nations  are  situated  north  of  the  Tartars,  b^ 
whom  they  may  possibly  have  been  driven  into  their  present  habN 
tations.  In  the  specimen  of  the  Turucanish  language,  our  autliof 
has  evidently  mistmnslated  Csonaar,  'Heaven,'  instead  of  In,  The 
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Camashes  are  on  the  right  of  the  Jenisei:  they  are  Shamaoites  or 
Buddists :  their  language  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  several  others. 
The  Koibals  have  been  baptized ;  their  dialect  has  borrowed  some 
Turcotartarian  words.  The  Motors  are  situated  on  the  Tuba.  The 
Jukadshirs  are  few  in  number;  they  are  between  the  Jakuti  and 
the  Tshutshi:  they  have  some  Jakutish  words;  and,  it  may  be 
added,  some  Tsheremissic.  The  Koriaks  and  the  Tshutshi  oc- 
cupy the  north  easternmost  point  of  Siberia:  the  Kamtshatkans  are 
immediately  next  to  them  on  the  south. 

The  insular  order  of  the  Tataric  or  Atactic  class  of  languages 
must  be  understood  as  comprehending  all  the  Asiatic  islands  east 
of  Borneo.     The  language  of  the  Kurilees  is  different  from  that  of 
the  neighbouring  Eastern  islands^  as  well  as  from  the  Japanese :  but 
in  some  of  them  Japanese  is  spoken.     The  Japanese  derive  them- 
selves from  the  Chinese ;  but  their  language  contradicts  this  opi- 
nion :  they  have  evident  traces  of  Mongol  extraction  or  relationship. 
Formosa  was  conquered  by  the  Dutch  in  1620,  but  in  l66i  it  was 
taken  from  them  by  a  Chinese  pirate :  die  next  year  some  books 
were  printed  in  th^  Formosan  language  in  Holland,  the  capture  of 
the  island  not  being  yet  known:  in  1682,  it  was  given  up  to. the 
Chinese  government.     The  Tagalish  and  Bissayish,  which  are  the 
principal   dialects  of  the  PhilippineSy   and  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  the  Ma- 
layan :  but  their  resemblance  to  it  is  in  great  measure  lost.     Some 
single  words,  as  Matta,  the  eye,  and  Matte,  death,  are  found  in  al- 
most all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean ;  the  languages  of  which, 
notwithstanding  their  immense  distances,  seem  to  differ  less  than 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  very  small  continental  tracts :  tliey 
might  perhaps  be  distinguished  into  a  few  well  defined  families,  if 
our  knowledge  of  them  were  more  complete.     The  resemblance  of 
Matte  to  the  Arabian  Mot  and  the  Latin  Mactare  is  probably' ac- 
cidental. 

The  number  of  the  African  languages  is  supposed  to  ampunt  to 
100  or  150,.  and  as  many  as  70  or  80  of  them  have  been  distin- 
guished with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  population  of  Africa  seems 
to  have  been  derived  from  Arabia,  and,  as  our  author  thinks,  rather 
from  the  southern  than  the  northern  parts :  a  great  number  of  its 
present  inhabitants  are  negros,  but  these  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  ^ny  absolute  criterion.  The  account  given  by 
Ptolemy  of  the  interior  part  of  the  country  appears  to  be  wonder- 
fully accurate  and  extensive ;  although  some  of  his  measures  seem 
to  be  erroneous,  and  not  sufficiently  reconcileable  with  the  truth, 
even  by  adopting  Major  Renneirs  hypotheses  respecting  them.  It 
is  however  remarkable  that  Ptolemy  followed  Hipparchus  in  ex- 
tending the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Ganges^  although  more 
voi#.  X.  NO.  XIX.  T  correct 
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correct  ideas  of  its  form  had  been  entertained  at  Alexandria  before 
his  time. 

The  Copts  and  Egyptians  demand  the  priority  in  treating  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Africa,  from  their  early  connexion  with  ancient  his- 
tory. It  is  observable  that  the  mummies  of  the  Egyptians  have  the 
countenances  of  negros ;  at  present  the  people  of  middle  Africa  in 
general  are  more  or  less  like  negros,  but  they  are  somewhat  less 
dark,  and  their  nose^  and  lips  are  less  peculiar.  The  Egyptians  are 
supposed  by  soipe  to  have  received  their  civilisation  from  Ethiopia: 
in  later  times  they  were  much  mixed  with  their  neighbours  and  llieir 
conquerors.  The  Saracens  called  them  Copts.  The  Coptic  lan- 
guage contains  much  Greek :  the  rest  is  probably  old  Egyptian, 
which  must  be  considered  as  a  distinct  language,  notwithstanding 
some  resemblances  to  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and  to  the  lan- 
guages of  Tigri,  Amhara,  and  the  Berbers :  with  the  Sanscrit  it  is 
little  or  not  at  all  connected;  and  the  majority  of  its  simplest  roots 
are  peculiar  to  itself.  In  some  of  the  numerals  it  agrees  with  the 
Hebrew:  the  word  Chmom,  heat,  resembles  the  Hebrew  and  Sy- 
riac  Chmam;  Chim  or  Chem  is,  to  be  hot,  and  this  seems  to  afford 
a  satisfactory  etymology  of  the  term  Chemia,  implying  die  Hermetic 
science,  brought  from  Egypt,  as  a  magic  art,  in  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian. The  Coptic  language  has  been  extinct  about  two  centuries: 
the  northern  or  Memphitic  dialect  is  the  most  known :  there  is  also 
a  Sahidic  translation  of  the  Bible,  supposed  l)y  Woide  to  be  more 
modem,  by  others  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  Memphitic;  and  a 
fragment  has  been  found,  in  a  Borgian  manuscript,  of  a  translation 
into  a  Thebaic  dialect,  different  from  either  of  the  former,  but  roost 
resembling  the  Sahidic.  It  may  be  hoped  that  some  light  ^vill  be 
thrown  on  the  old  Coptic,  by  the  attempts  of  future  investigators 
to  decypher  the  inscriptions  of  Rosetta,  more  completely  than  Mr. 
Ackerblad  has  done.  The  bandages  of  the  mummies,  copied  bj  I 
Denon,  present  us  with  another  interesting  field  of  inquiry:  but! 
the  characters  which  they  exhibit  are  totally  different  from  those  of  I 
Rosetta:  they  appear  to  exceed  thirty  in  number,  besides  soDiej 
occasional  variations  in  their  repetition,  perhaps  intended  to  denote  j 
vowels,  as  in  the  Ethiopic. 

The  north  of  Africa  is  occupied  by  inhabitants  not  much  diftr-j 
ing  in  appearance  from  the  Arabs :  its  three  principal  divisions i 
the  coast,  the  country  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  desert.     The  hte 
Arabs  have  expelled  the  earlier  Africans  from  the  first  divis 
and  partly  from  the  second:  the  Berbers  occupy  the  third;  * 
biting  principally  the  Oases  or  islands,  scattered  through  the  i 
sert,  from  mount  Atlas  to  Egypt,  and  speaking,  as  Hornemaraif 
ascertained,  the  same  language  throughout  this  vast  extent.    "" 
were  first  well  described  by  Leo  Africanus :  they  are  probably^ 
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remains  of  the  MauritanianSy  Nuoiidians^  Gaetulians  and  Gara- 
mantians :  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  opinion  of  some 
modem  authors  of  celebrity,  that  their  language  is  derived  from 
the  Punic :  we  even  find  from  Salkist  that  the  Numidiaii  language 
differed  from  the  Carthaginian,  and  from  Valerius  Maximus  that  it 
was  written  in  a  peculiar  character.  The  language  of  the  Canaries 
considerably  resembles  tlie  Berber:  thus  milk  is  Acho  in  Berber, 
Abo  in  the  Canaries.  Tliese  islands  were  discovered  in  1 330,  and 
afterwards  conquered  with  some  difficulty  by  the  Splmiards :  the 
inhabitants  were  a  fine  race  of  men,  and  lived  in  comfort  and  tran- 
quillity ;  and  they  still  preserve  some  traces  of  their  original  charac-. 
ter  and  condition.  '  \ 

Professor  Vater  has  entered  into  a  minute  account  of  the  lan- 
guage of  iVmhara,  the  Gmiara  of  Agatharchides ;  he  considers 
it  as  totally  independent  of  the  Geez  or  Ethiopic,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  adopted  words,  which  require  peculiar  characteis  : 
but  we  cannot  help  preferring  the  arrangement  of  Adelung,  who 
makes  the  Amharic  a  dialect  of  the  Ethiopic,  for  to  us  the  two  lan- 
guages appear  to  be  almost  identical.  The  Amharic  has  a  very 
few  resemblances  to  the  Sanscrit,  for  imtance,  Tshegure,  hair,  m 
Sanscrit  Tshicura.  Macrizi  tells  us  that  there  are  in  the  whole 
fifty  Abyssinian  dialects,  so  that  there  may  still  be  a  variety  of  ori- 
ginal languages  among  them.  Dr.  Seetzen  has  given  us  much  in- 
formation respecting  some  of  these  dialects,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country ;  in  particular  the  languages  of  Hauasa  in  Tigri,  Ar- 
gubba,  and  the  islands  Massua  and  Suaken :  the  Hauasan  we  have 
classed  as  a  dialect  of  the  Amharic.  The  Agows  and  the  Gafats 
are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nile:  the  Falashas  are 
Jewisli,  and  scattered  through  the  country,  especially  in  Dembea. 
The  Mek,  or  king  of  Dungola,  is  dependent  on  the  king  of  Sennaar : 
^1^  the  Barabras,  at  the  continence  of  the  Tacazze  and  the  Nile,  are 
l'^      also  subjects  of  the  Mek  of  Dungola. 

L;  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the  desert  Zaara  and  the 

,  .      Niger  have  a  great  resemblance  to  negros,  but  are  somewhat  dif-*, 
ferent  from  them.  In  the  east  are  those  of  Sudan,  or  Afnu,and  Be- 
it     girma :  in  tlie  west  the  Fulahs  :  the  Phellatas  are 'a  branch  of  these, 
J. .      extending,  considerably  to  the  north  east,  widi  a  mixture  of  negros. 
f.  Of  the  languages  of  the  negros,  stricjly  so  called,  many  interest- 

ing specimens  have  been  collected  by  the  zeal  of  the  Evangelical 
^ .  missionaries  in  the  Caribbee  islands,  and  published  by  Oldendorp 
^  ,  in  his  account  of  the  mission  :  but  we  have  not  sufficient  materials, 
^*^ .  to  enable  us  to  trace  any  extensive  connexions  or  dependences 
^        among  their  multifarious  dialects. 

*^^  There  are  some  points  of  coincidence  between  the  language  of 

P        Madagascar  and  those  of  the  Malays,  the  Philippine  islanrlers,  the 

T  2  Beetjuana, 
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Beetjaana  Caffires,  and  the  Corana  Hottentots :.  there  are  also  a 
few  words  borrowed  from  the  modem  Arabic,  not,  as  Court  de 
Gebelin  would  persuade  us,  from  the  Phenician ;  nor  can  any  other 
of  the  affinities  be  very  distinctly  established. 

The  CaiFres  have  little  of  the  negro  character,  except  the  black 
colour,  and  less  of  this,  as  they  become  more  remote  from  the 
equator.  The  researches  of  Lichtenstein,  to  whom  our  author  very 
indulgently  gives  great  credit  for  his  persevering  industry,  are  said 
to  have  shown  the  identity  of  the  people  occupying  the  whole  of 
Africa  north  of  the  Hottentots,  as  far  as  Benguela  and  Quiloa,  all 
of  whom  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  CaflFres. 

The  Hottentots,  with  their  neighbours  the  Bosjemans,  speak 
different  dialects  of  the  same  singular  language  in  different  parts  of 
their  country.  The  Dammaras,  who  are  classed  by  Lichtenstein 
among  the  Hottentots,  were  considered  by  Barrow,  apparently  on 
better  evidence,  as  Caffres :  of  their  particular  dialect  nothing  ap- 
pears to  be  known. 

The  account  of  the  language  of  the  Hottentots  concludes  the 
first  part  of  the  third  volume  of  this  elaborate  work.  The  pub- 
lishers and  the  editor  have  informed  their  readers  that  two  addi- 
tional parts  were  very  soon  to  appears  the  one  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  languages  of  America ;  the  other  some  additions  to 
the  whole  work,  principally  from  the  papers  of  Professor  Adehing, 
together  with  an  essay  on  the  Cantabrian  language,  by  the  active 
and  ingenious  Baron  Humboldt.  The  most  valuable  of  the  mate- 
rials relating  to  the  American  languages  have  also  been  obtained 
from  Baron  Humboldt :  and  Professor  Vater  has  prepared  them  for 
publication,  in  a  much  more  instructive  form,  than  that  in  which  they 
were  put  into  his  hands.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  execution  of 
other  parts  of  his  task,  we  cannot  but  approve  his  diligence,  though 
we  do  not  profess  to  feel  so  lively  an  interest,  respecting  languages 
uncultivated  by  literature,  and  unimproved  by  civilisation,  as  re- 
specting those,  of  which  the  analogies  are  applicable  to  the  verifi- 
cation of  history,  and  the  illustration  of  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  towards  perfection. 


\*  W«  ha^e  no  means  of  commuiiication  with  Cincirmatus, 
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SERMONS, 


THE  LATE  REVEREND  DONALD  MITCHELL, 

MINISTER   OF   ARDCLACH,    PRESBYTERY   OF   NAIRN. 

TUBLISH'EJ)  FROM  THE  AUTHOWs  MSS,   WITH  A  SKETCH  OF  THE 
LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR, 

BY 

THE  REVEREND  SIMON  ERASER, 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  WIDOW,  AND  OF  HER  FAMILY, 

Of  whom  one  is  James  Mitchell,  the  Boy  born  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
whose  extraordinary  Case,  as  described  by  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr. 
Wardrop,  has  so  much  interested  the  Curiosity  and  Humanity  of 
the  Public. 

Subscriptions  for  this  Volume  will  be  received  at  Mr.  Murray's, 
Albemarle  Street;  Messrs.  Longman's,  Paternoster  Row;  and  Mr. 
Anderson's  Weekly  Journal  Office,  Edinburgh, 
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vArt.  I.  Patronage.  By  Maria  Edgeworth,  Authoi*  of '  Tales 
of  Fashionable  Life/  ^  Belinda,*  ^  Leonora/  8cc.  4  vols.  iSmov 
London.     1814. 

VTOVEL-writing  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  addition  which 
'^^  the  moderns  have, made  to  literature.  In  a  variety  of  other  in- 
stances they  have  prodigiously  embellished  and  enlarged  the  struc- 
ture bequeathed  to  tliem  by  antiquity;  but  in  this  they  have  built 
from  the  ground.  Every  thing  that  we  see  of  this  kind  is  planned 
by  their  genius,  and  fabricated  out  of  materials  exclusively  their 
own.  Some  miserable  attempts  of  the  later  Greeks  will  hardly 
be  considered  as  contradicting  this  assertion.  With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  JEthiopics  of  Heliodorus^  they  consist  of  a  few  tire- 
some stories,  absolutely  void  of  taste,  mvention,  or  interest,  with- 
out influence  even  upon  the  declining  literature  of  their  own  age, 
and  in  all  probability  quite  unknown  to  the  real  forerunners 
of  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Rousseau.  In  fact  the  means  of 
making  a  novel  did  not  exist.  Slavery  spread  a  gloomy  uniformity 
over  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
free  citizens  were  chiefly  devoted  to  publick  aflisurs^  and  ^eir  pri- 
vate life  exhibited  nothing  but  a  stern  unsocial  strictness  on  the  one 
hand,  or  a  disgusting  shameless  profligacy  on  the  other.  To  them 
Ibat  steady  settled  influence  of  women  upon  society  was  utterly 
unknown,  which  in  modem  times  has  given  grace,  variety,  and  in- 
terest to  private  iife„  and  rendered  the  delineation  of  it  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  and  one  of  the  most  instructive  forms  of  compo* 
sition.  Such  persons,  such  feelings,  and  such  events  as  our  novels 
describe  did  not  exist  till  after  the  united  effect  of  religion  and  chi- 
valry— of  religion  in  purifying-— and  of  chivalry  in  softening  the 
manners  of  men — had  re-cavilized  the  world  with  a  more  perfect 
civilization  than  was  consistent  with  the  habits  and  opinions  pre- 
valent in  the  most  polished  states  of  antiquity.  The  comic  theatre 
of  the  ancients,  which  may  be  supposed  to  give  a  pretty  accurate 
idea,  of  their  domestic  habits,  is  barren  both  of  character  and  inci- 
dent, and  the  same  notions  of  propriety  which  prevented  all  women 
above  the  servUe  state  from  appearing  iimong  the  personages  of  a 
comedy,  would  equally  have  excluded  them  from  any  other  work  of 
fiction  drawn  from  private  life.  But  as  soon  as  private  life  ac- 
quired sufficient  interest  and  variety  to  render  it  worth  describing, 
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novels  were  invented  to  describe  it,  and  follbwing  pretty neail^r  the 
improvements  of  society,  they  have  now  become  an  important  and 
very  extensive  branch  of  literature.  In  number  ^y  equal,  in 
popularity  they  surpass  everjr  other.  The  public  is  delighted  with  the 
good  onSsy  and  content  to  read  those  that  are  bad.  All  classes  of 
readers  find  a  charm  in  the  description  of  scenes  which  every  one 
has  witnessed,  and  of  feelings  with  which  every  heart  sympathizes. 
We  doubt,  however,  whether  the  dignity  of  diis  species  of  compo>* 
iition  h38  quite  kept  pace  with  its  popularity — whether  (speaking 
of  our  own  country  at  least)  people  admire  enough  what  they  lik« 
perhaps  too  much — whether  the  same  quantity  of  talent  employed 
with  equal  success  in  any  other  way,  would  not  have  produced 
a  larger  share  of  fame.  The  readers  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  of 
Sophodies  and  Shakespeare,  are  not  only  delighted  vrith  the  genius 
of  these  great  authors,  but  pride  themselves  upon  the  dignity  of 
their  own  occupation.  Nobody  is  at  all  conversant  in  their  works 
who  is  not  aware  of  the  rank  which  diey  hold  in  the  republic  of  let- 
ters:  but  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  of  the  thousands  who  are 
charmed  with  the  writings  of  Cervantes,  Richardson,  Fielding,  and 
Rousseau,  a  very  large  portion  are  quite  unaware  that  they  are  to 
be  numbered  among  the  most  successful  efforts  of  human  wit,  in- 
genuity, and  eloquence.  If  thefe  is  a  strong  taste  in  favour  of 
novels,  there  are  also  some  prejudices  against  them.  There  is 
something  undignified  in  their  name  and  origin.  The  germ  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  those  entertaining,  but  extravagant  and  un- 
profitable histories  of  giants,  enchanters,  knights  and  danisels, 
which  were  so  eageriy  read  in  a  stage  of  society  when  the  manners 
described  in  them  were  not  become  wholly  obsolete,  and  when 
what  may  be  called  the  romantic  mythology  ^uil  found  a  place  in 
popular  belief,  but  which  fell  into  discredit  at  a  more  advanced 
period,  and  received  their  death-blow  from  the  wit  of  Cervantes. 
It  happened  too  that  the  earliest  of  those  compositions  to  which 
we  hav(s  now  agreed  to  confine  the  name  of  novels,  that  is  to  say, 
the  earliest  fictitious  accounts  of  probable  events  in  private  life, 
were  of  such  a  tendency  that  all  grave  persons  were  obliged,  and 
all  moral  persons  were  disposed  to  discountenance  them.  Boc- 
cacio,  who  contributed  so  much  to  refine  the  language,  did  not  t 
little  to  deprave  the  morals,  of  his  country.  He  and  his  whole 
school  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  dellcription  of  inflammatory 
scenes  and  profligate  adventures.  Even  the  greater  and  more 
recent  writers  are  not  free  from  some  reproach.  Le  Sage's  rc^es 
are  a  great  deal  too  agreeable  and  too  prosperous.  Richardson 
describes  vice  too  plainly  for  modest  ears.  Rousseau  and  Fielding 
are  also  great  offenders — diough  in  widely  different  ways  :  Fielding 
too  often  makes  virtue  ridiculous ';  Rousseau  tries  to  give  dignity 
to  vice. 

But 
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But  besides  the  blame  justly  cast  upon  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated novels  for  their  immoral  tendency,  we  have  been  sometimes 
inclined  to  suspect  that  this  style  of  writing  has  suffered  in  publick 
opinion  by  a  prejudice  derived  from  that  '  age  of  erudition'  which 
8uc<%eded.  the  revival  of  learning.  Whilst  die  ancients  were  consi- 
dered (and^  for  some  time,  justly  considered)  as  the  great  and  only 
models  of  excellence,  and  whilst  the  successful  imitation  of  their 
works  was  regarded  as  the  highest  point  of  literary  ambition, ,  ja 
species  of  composition  wholly  unknown  to  them  w^  not  likely  to 
be  fairly  appreciated,  whatever  its  intrinsic  merit  might  be.  In 
fact,  we  find  that  Boccacio  himself  rested  his  chief  title  to  fame, 
not  upon  his  immortal '  Decamerone,'  but  upon  some  Latin  book^, 
the  very  names  of  which,  though  we  have  often  met  with  them  in 
die  literary  history  of  that  age,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  say  we  dp 
Bot  recollect,  llie  prejudice  was  then  in  its  greatest  force.  It  has 
grown  gradually  weaker,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  wholly 
extinct ;  but  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  some  traces  of  it  were 
observable  in  the  literature  of  this  country  till  the  very  age  in' which 
we  are  living. 

In  respect  too  of  morality,  we  are  happy  to  observe  that  a  gre^t 
improvement  has  taken  place  of  late  years.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that 
die  press  in  England  has  produced  some  profligate  novels,  and 
diat  lbe  press  of  France  has  teemed  with  them.  But  the  mostt  po- 
pular' and  distinguishe<f  works  have  beeu  quite  free  from  this  dis- 
grace. We  owe  this  improvement  in  a  great  measure,  no  doubt, 
to  the  increased  niorality,  or  at  least  decency  of  the  age, — pardy 
too,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think,  to  the  circumstance  of  this  branch 
of  literature  having  fallen  very  much  into  the  hands  of  the  other 
sex,  who  are  restrained  by  education,  disposition,  and  custom  within 
those  bounds  which  have  been  too  frequendy  passed  by  the  cele- 
brated writers  of  whom  we  have  just  ventured  to  complain.  In- 
deed it  is  a  task  for  which  women  appear  to  be  particularly  well 
qualified.  They  wee,  generally  speaking,  gifted  with  a  niqe  per* 
ception^f  the  various  shades  of  character  and  manners.  This  f;»- 
culty  is  cultivated  by  constant  habit.  Private  life  is  every  thing  to 
them.  The  laws  of  society  confine  them  within  its  sphere,  and  they 
are  therefore  likely  to  observe  it  with  care  and  to  describe  it  with 
precision.  In  France  the  most  Eminent  writers  of  this  class  are 
females,  and  in  England  we  can  boast  several  who  amply  maintajn 
the  credit  of  their  sex  and  nation — p^rticular^Madame  D'Arblay, 
(Miss  Bumey,)  and  the  lady  whose  last  publication  is  now  before  us. 

Of  diis  work  it  is  our  duty  to  render  some  account  to  our  rea- 
ders, but  we  trust  we  may  be  allowed  in  the  first  place  to  offer  to 
them  some  general  remarks  upon  an  author  alreacly  so  well  and  so 
advantageously  known  to  die  world.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to 
do  ^^. because  Miss  Edgeworth,  with  that  vigour  and  originality 
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iK^hich  are  among  the  principal  characteristics  of  genius,  has  struck 
but  a  line  of  anting  peculiar  td  herself^— ^  \in^  which  it  require 
xonsiderabte  bdldness  to  adopt,  and  no  common  talents  to  execute 
'with  eflfect.     Not  only  has  Miss  Edgeworth  interdicted  to  hersdf 
all  those  unfair  and  discreditable  modes  of  obtaining  populai'ity  tb 
which  we  have  before  alluded,  but  she  has  also  voluntarily  f^ 
nounced  many  others  that  may  be  deemed  fair,  and  comparadveijr 
harmless.     We  do  not  n^ean  to  speak  merdy  of  the  entire  absencfe 
of  castles,  dmw'bridges,  ispectres,  banditti-caves,  forests,  Moonlight 
:iiiid  other  scenes,  which  hd!Ve  furnished  to  Mr^.  Ratclifle  and  h& 
school  many  a  gorgeous  and  terrific  titile.     Her  most  distinguishefl 
contemporaries  have  been  content  to  forego  these  easy  efiibellisl^ 
Imehts.    But  she  has  ihade  s6me  sacrifices  whieh,  if  we  afe  tic^ 
ifittch  mistaken,  are  peculiarly  her  own.     Her  pictures  are  all 
/drawn  in  the' soberest  colours.     She  scarcely  makes  use  of  aainglle 
^t  that  is  warmer  than  real  life.     No  writer  recurs  so  rarely,  for 
ibe  purpose  of  creatmg  an  interest,  to  the  stronger  sind  more  in#- 
l^etuotQ  feelings  of  our  nature.    Evein  love,  ihs  most  powerM 
passion  that  acts  within  the  sphere  of  domestic  life — the  pre^iig 
deity  t>f  the  novelund  the  drama,  is  handled  by  her  m  a  way  very 
different  from  that  in  which  we  have  been  accustonied  to  see  k 
treated  in  works  of  fiction.    In  them  we  find  it  represented  som^ 
times  as  a  guilty,'  sometimes  as  an  iimocent,  but  generally  as  ati 
irresistible  impulse — ^as  a  feeling  which  springs  up  spontaneously 
^  in  the'  human  breast, — ^now  as  a  weed — now  as  a  flower^— bat 
vvhether  as  a  weed  or  as  a  fiower,  not  to  be  eradicated.    The  oW 
rule  was  for  heroes  and  heroines  to  fall  suddenly  and  irretrievably 
into  love — if  they  fell  in  love  with  the  right  person  «o  mtich^ 
better — if  not,  it  could  not  be  helped,  and  the  novel  ended  miAp- 
'pily.    And  above  all,  it  was  held  quite  irregular  f6r  tfm  mo^  rea- 
^  soiiable  people  to  make  any  use  whatever  of  their  reason  onthe 
most  important  occasion  of  their  lives.    Miss  Edgewordi  has  pre- 
aumed  to  treat  this  mighty  power  with  far  less  reverence.     She  has 
analyzed  it,  and  found  that  it  does  not  consist  of  one  simple  ele- 
ment, but  that  several  common  ingredients  enter  into  its  coropO- 
aition— habit— esteem-^a  belief  of  some  corresponding  sentiment 
•—and  of  some  suitablene^  in  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
the  party.     She  has  pronounced  that  reason,  timely  and  vigor- 
ously applied,  is  almost  a  specie — and  following  up  this  bold 
eiiipiri<^l  line  of  practice,  she  has  actually  produced  cases  of  Ae 
*  entire  cure  of  persons  who  had  laboured  under  its  operation. 
Havifig  mastered  love,  of  course  she  treats  the  minor  passioniB  with 
very  little  ceremony,  and  indeed  she  brings  them  out  so  curbed, 
'  watched,  and  circumscribed,  that  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  see  them  range  at  large  would  hardly  know  them  in  their  new 
trammels.    Her  favourite  Qualities  are  prudence,  firmness,  temper, 
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and  that  active,  v^ant  good  sense,  which,  without  checkiiig  the 
oourse  of  our  kindly  aflfectionfi,  e^tercises  its .  infiu^ice  at  every 
sioment,  and  surveys  deliberately  the  motives  and  consequences  of 
^exy  action.  Utility  is  her  object^  reason  and  experience;  her 
means.  She  makes  vastly  less  allowance  than  has  been  usually 
made  for  those '  amiable  weaknesses/  ^  sudden  impukes,'  ^^  uncQ»- 
Iroulable  emotkiiis,'  which  cut  so  great  a  figute  in  the  works  of  her 
predecessors.  Her  heroes  and  baniines  jare  far  mor^  thinkii^ 
cautious,  philos<3)hizing  persons  ^n  ever  before  w^re  produced  in 
tintchstfacter.  She  is,  m  fact,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a 
V^ord,  an  anti-sentimental  novelist.  Her  books  so  far  from  lend- 
ing any  countenance  to  vice,  even  in  its  most  refined  and  agreeable 
form,  afford  some  of  the.  best  lessons  of  practical  morality  M'idi 
which  we  are  acquainted.  The^  teach,  noc  merely  by  di^.  general 
maxims  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  spkadid  examples  on  the  other,  but 
by  reasons  put  in^  the  mouths  of  ike  actors  diemselve^  wJvat  b 
Ibe  right  mode  of  conduct  in  circumstances  of  €l^cuify  or  .teRipta*> 
tion.  She  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  poiiM:  out  by.  the  discua* 
sion  of  .cases  judiciously  selected, .  or  ingeniously  invented,  what  is 
the  road  t^  which  virtue  coixhicts  us  to  happiness.  There  is  bsodly 
^xky  good  quality  to  which  Miss  Edgeworth  bas  not  contributed 
her  powerful  recommendation ;  but  the  ultimate  rewards  of  steads* 
ness,  independence,  and  honest  persevenng  exertion,  are  diose  she 
is  fondest  of  setting  before  our  eyes,  apd  we  tbbik  her  -choice  is 
smictioned  by  the  value  of  the  doctrines  which  she  inculcates. 
She  bas,  doubtless,  d[>8erved  that  this  mode  of  instruction  is  not 
adapted  to  those  cases  in  which  to  deviate  from  virtue  is  palpably 
a  oiame.  It  is  to  the  decalogue,  and  to  the  terrors  of  the  law  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  prevention  of  these  graver  and  more  strikiocf 
effences.  But  men  b^ome  fickle  and  indofent,  and  rely  upon  others 
to  do  that  which  they  ought  to  do  for  themselves,  before  they  base 
remarked  the  beginnii^  of  the  evil,  without  foreseeing  its  con- 
sequences, and  without  being  able  to  apply  a  remedy.  It  is  to 
guard  against  these  bad  habits  of  mind^ — the  causes  of  so  much 
failure,  disgrace,  and  nusery,  that  Miss  Edgeworth  has  principally 
directed  her  attention,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  page  that  does  not 
contain  some  exhortation — direct  or  indirect — by  precept  or  ex- 
ample to  controul  our  passions  and  to  exert  our  faculties.  There 
are  hardly  any  works  of  the  kind  that  yonng  persons  can  read  with 
so  much  benefit.  To  their  minds  she  constantly  presents,  in  vari* 
ous  ^pes,  and  with  a  thousand  illustrations,  this  great  and  salutary 
maxim — that  nothing  is  to  be  learnt,  and  very  little  to  be  gained 
without  labour — severe  and  continued  labour.  BMt  she  does  not 
forget,  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  this  somewhat  uiq^latable 
doctrine,  to  shew  with  equal  care  and  truth  that  labour  becomes 
vastly  less  irksome  by  habit — that  judiciously  directed  it  seldom 
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itah  of  its  object — that  lazinesss,  even  to  those  whose  rank  and 
fortune  skreen  them  from  its  most  dreadful  consequences — poverty 
and  contempt — ^is  in  itself  wearisome  and  painful — ^that  the  pauses 
and  recreations  of  successful  diligence  comprize  within  them  more 
cheerfulness  and  real  gratification  than  are  spread  over  the  whole 
surface  of  a  naerely  pleasurable  life.  With  this  view  her  principal 
characters  ar^  represented  as  persons  of  good^  but  not  of  extraor- 
dinary faculties;  they  do  nothing  sudderily  and  '  per  saltum/  and 
their  success  and  attainments  are  no  more  than  what  half  the  world 
may  hope  to  equal  by  following  the  same  means.  She  deals  in 
e^amplesy  not  in  wonders;  her's  are  models  ofimitable  excellence, 
and  she  rarely  abuses  the  license  of  fiction  to  exhibit  tkose  miracu- 
lous  combinations  of  virtue  and  talents,  which,  though  they  del^bt 
us  for  a  moment  with  the  image  of  perfection,  serve  to  perplex  and 
discourage  not  to  guide  the  ordinary  race  of  niortals. 

Our  readers  we  presume  are  aware^  and  if  they  are  not  they  will 
be  very  far  from  doing  justice  to  Miss  Edgeworth's  merits,  that  so 
far  as  effect  is  concerned,  this  uniform  systematic  preferenoe.of  what 
is  useful  to  what  is  splendid,  is  a  prodigious  disadvantage.  It  is 
upon  dazzling  characters,  in  which  virtue  bordering  in  its  excess  upon 
the  contiguous  fault,  more  resembles  a  generous  instinct,  than  a 
quality  cultivated  and  strengthened  by  reason,  that  the  writers  of 
novels  have  justly  relied  for  securing  the  public  attention.  Dis- 
cretion and  a  logical  head,  they  thought  by  no  means  fit  for  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  romance.  And  undoubtedly  if  effect  were 
the  only  object,  they  did  much  better  with  rash  courage,  inconsi^ 
derate  generosity,  hasty  confidence,  and  love  ardent  and  irresistible 
at  first  sight,  qualities  infinitely  more  attractive  to  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, than  those  with  which  Miss  Edgeworth  has  ventured  to  in* 
vest  the  principal  persons  of  her  drama.  If  then,  in  spite  of  sSh 
erifices  to  which  hardly  any  one  else  has  submitted,  she  has  contrived 
to  render  her  works  highly  entertaining  and  popular,  she  surely  d&r 
serves  double  praise ;  not  merely  for  having  surmounted  a  difficulty, 
which,  when  that  difficulty  has  been  made  only  for  the  purpose  of 
being  surmounted,  is  a  merk  of  a  very  inferior  order,  but  because  the 
purpose  for  which  she  voluntarily  encountered  it,  was  highly  useful 
and  important. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  task,  she  has  brought  very  consi* 
derable  talents  and  acquirements,  various  reading,  knowledge  which, 
though  she  js  too  judicious  to  display  it  with  ostentation,  seems  to 
be  both  extensive  and  accurate ;  a  nice  observatioii  of  manners  and 
character,  both  in  individuals  and  in  society ;  a  clear,  easy,  unen- 
cumbered style,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Her  two 
strong  points  are  good  sense  and  humour,  and  it  is  by  the  buoyant 
power  of  her  humour,  that  she  has  been  able  to  diffuse  among  the 
publick  so  large  a  portion  of  her  good  sense.     Nothing  can  be 
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more  chaste  and  cprrect,  and  at  the  same  time  more  ludicrous^  than 
the  representation  of  themselves^  which  her  characters  are  made  to 
give  in  their  owi^  conversation.  That  condition  so  indispensable  to 
the  true  comic,  their  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  effect  they  are 
,  producing,  is  strictly  observed.  The  hand  of  the  author  is  never 
perceived,  (as  it  almost  constantly  is  in  our  modern  comedies,  to 
the  entire  disgust  of  all  persons  of  tolerable  taste,)  but  they  are  led 
in  the  most  natural  manner  imaginable,  and  v^ithout  saying  any 
thing  that  they  might  not  be  supposed  to  say,  to  cover  themselves 
with  ridicule.  The  9bsol^te  want  of  colouring  and  exaggeration, 
only  serves  to  improve  the  picture,  and  strengthens  the  impression 
almost  up  to  that  of  the  same  circumstances  in  real  life.  We  have 
always  thought  these  dramatic  parts  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  books, 
which  indeed  take  up  a  considerable  share  of  them,  very  much  the 
best ;  and  it  is  to  this  remarkable  talent  for  humour,  that  she  is  in«- 
debted  for  the  popularity  she  enjoys  in  spite,  not  only  of  the  disad- 
vantages to  which  (as  we  have  already  observed)  she  has  spontane*^ 
Qusly  sut^mitted,  but  also  of  some  defipcts  which  we  shall  now^ 
though  unwillu3gly,  proceed  to  notice. 

|n  tb^  ^r^t  and  one  of  the  niost  material  branches  of  novel- 
writing,  that  of  framipg  a  story,  she  is  remarkably  deficient.  It 
must  at  the  same  time  be  owned,  that  this  art  when  carried  to  its 
highest  pitch,  is  a  great  and.  therefore  uncommon  specimen  of 
genius  and  skill.  Indeed  if  we  were  to  mention  that  which,  in  a 
choice  of  excellences,  we  most  admire  in  Fielding's  great  work,  it 
would  perhaps  be  that  wonderful  variety  of  incidents  arising  with- 
out improbability,  and  introduced  without  confusion,  and  tending 
through  a^story  constantly  rising  in  interest,  to  an  unforeseen  catas- 
trophe* Any  comparison  wi£  so  happy  an  effort  of  so  great  a 
master,  would  necessarily  be  unfair ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  in  tliis 
xespect  Miss  Edgeworth  is  inferior,  not  only  to  those  that  are  gene- 
rally her  superiors,  but  to  many  among  those  that  are  vastly  below 
her  in  every  thing  else.  She  has  little  fertili^  in  contriving,  and 
still  less  dexterity  in  combining  events*  It  is  in  characters  that 
she  shines;  when  she  attempts  to  give  interest  to  events,  it  is 
almost  always  at  the  expense  of  nature  and  probability.  Her  nar* 
rative  is  hammered  out  Mnvit^  MinervV  and  she  never  would 
have  attempted  it  at  all,  except  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for  sketches 
pf  life  and  manners. 

On  her  morality,  we  have  bestowed  its  due  praise.  It  is  of  that 
sort  which  is  most  calculated  to  do  real  practical  good ;  but  the 
desire  of  instructing  is  too  little  di»|uised.  The  reader  sees  too 
plainly  that  he  is  under  discipline.  There  is  too  much  downright 
lecturing.  The  serious  parts  have  a  prim  didactic  air.  The  lesser 
rules  of  conduct  are  deduced,  truly  enough,  but  with  too  much 
parade  of  accuracy  and  strictness,  from  general  principles.    We 
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know  how  necessary  the  square  and  the  rale  are  Uy  #ie  ardittect^ 
but  we  do  no:t  like  to  dee  the  chalk-marks  upon  the  buSdklg. 
Morality  ought  not  to  »aiell  df  the  lamp.  It  has  been  Miss 
Edge  worth's  fancy  to  give  all  her  virtuous  charai^ters  a  tincture  ci 
science,  and  to  make  them  fond  of  chemistry  and  mecbanics.  We 
have  no  sort  of  objection  to  see  iJiem  endowed  with  this  useful 
knowledge,  provided  it  does  not  prevent  them  from  having  rather 
more  warmth,  and  rather  more  graces  To  say  the  truth>  we  are 
incluied  to  think  that  in  avoiding  the  common  error  of  novel-wri* 
ters  who  make  morality  depend  too  much  upon  feeling,  and  too 
little  upon  the  understanding,  she  has  not  completely  escaped  the 
opposite  fault,  but  has  ascribed  too  large  a  share  of  it  to  tbe  head 
and  too  little  to  the  heart. 

We  proceed  to  what  is  immediately  before  us.  The  cfaaraotBr  we 
have  given  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  writings  in  general  is  applicafafe) 
w'ithout  any  material  alteration,  to  these  volumes.  We  eonfessy 
however,  that  we  think  them  inferior — (a  good  deal  inferior) — to 
the  b^t  of  her  former  productions.  The  length  otthe  work  mAeS' 
her  deficiency  in  the  art  of  framti^  a  story  more  conspicuous  an* 
less  excusable.  We  are  carried  on  easily  and  pleasantly  for  a  short 
distance  by  mere  sketches  and  dialogues,  and  we  excuse  the  watit 
of  skill  in  a  tale  that  is  to  end  so  soon.  But  when  the  sam«  per^ 
sonages  are  to  be  kept  upon  the  stage  through  four  whole  volumes, 
it  is  but  reasonable  that  such  a  demand  upon  our  attention  ahoul(}. 
be  supported  by  a  proportionate  interest  in  the  oharaeters  and  situ- 
ations. We  expect  invention,  combination,  unity;  and  the  ab^ 
sence  of  these  qualities  is  a  just  cause  of  disappointment.  They 
come  strictly  within  the  terms  of  the  author's  implied  engagement 
to  the*reader.  In '  Patronage'  the  persons  come  in  and  out,  exhibit 
themselves,  and  describe  others — in  an  agreeable  way  enough,  but 
without  our  well  knowing  why  4ey  came  or  why  they  went— 
without  our  much  caring  whether  or  not  they  ever  appear  i^ain. 
Tlie  author  too  begins  to  flag.  She  seems  encumbered  by  the 
unsuccessful  care  of  an  unusual  number  of  persons  and  events,  and 
her  powers  of  entertainment  are  less  at  her  command.  '  Patronage' 
is  in  fact  another  *  Tale  of  Fashionable  Life,'  almost  as  long  a» 
all  the  preceding  ones  put  together,  and  yet  we  doubt  whether 
more  passages  of  distinguished  merit  could  be  selected  from  it 
than  could  be  matched  from  the  '  Absentee,'  though  it  occupies 
three  times  the  space.  Indeed  if  we  might  venture  to  ofier  our 
advice  to  a  person  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  distinguished  reputation, 
it  would  be  to  revert  to  her  former  method,  and  to  break  down  her 
sketches  into  tales  of  a  more  manageable  length.  She  would  thus 
better  consult  the  convenience  of  her  readers,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
give  freer  scope  to  her  own  faculties  in  that  style  in  which  die  really 
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#  ■ 
^cdsy  by  not  tasking  tbem  for  an  ex^rtibn  to  ^Meh  th^y  are  not 
adapted. 

T^rc  aw  no  Irish  characters  i&  '  Palronage/  (O'Brien  is  scarcely: 
»fte)cceptiony)  perhaps  Miss  Edgeworth  thought  the  snbjiectwas 
6]Jiausted.  We  are  sorry  for  it.  Some  of  her  happiest  efforts 
have  been  employed  npon  the  deseriptlon  of  them.  Miss  Edge* 
worth  knows  the  Irifi^  nat^>n  thoroughly— not  merely  in  those 
broader  and  mofe  general  characteristics  that  distinguish  it  from 
this  and  from  all  other  nations^  but  in  those  nicer  trades  that  mark 
each  class  of  society.  AH  the  materials  are  drawn  from  her  own 
stores,  and  ^  is  never  obliged  to  supply  the  d^eot  of  ac^tual  ob- 
servation by  hearsay  or  coit|ectave.  Perfect^cquaintance  with  heir 
subject  gave  freedom  and  originality  to  every  stroke  of  her  pencil,, 
and  enaUed  her  at  once  to  delight  and  instriifet  the  publick,  to 
which,  generdly  speadcing,  die  peculiar  manners  of  Ireland  were 
less  known  than  those  of  Otaheite.  Her  merit  was  not  that  of  de^ 
scribing  what  had  never*  been  described  before — it  was  greater,  it 
was  that  of  describing  well  what  had  been  described  ill---of  stibsti* 
tuting  accurate  finished  resemblances,  for  clumsy  confused  daubifigs 
by  the  sign^post  artists  of  modem  comedy. 

But  when  the  scene  is  purely  English,  Miss  Edgeworth  appears 
to  much  less  advantage.  .  Like  the  giant,  she  grows  feeble  when 
her  strength  is  no  loiter  fecruited  from  her  native  soil.  Her  gaiety 
fljjgs  as  she  recedes  from  nature  and  observation.  Her  ^omic 
scei^es  are  diminished  in  number  and  even  in  spirit.  For  the  first 
time,  she  has  had  recourse  to  exaggeration  to  produce  interest,  and 
tried  the  effect  of  high  colouring  and  artificial  contrasts  to  supply 
die  place  of  those  natural  tints  which  the  used'  to  represent  widi  so 
muchgracer 

The  cause  of  this  difference  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  without 
supposing  that  the  talents  of  the  author  are  decayed,  or  exhausted ; 
or  that  indolence  has  betrayed  her  into  neglect.  The  fact,  if  we 
have  been  rightly  informed,  is,  that  Miss  Edgeworth,  though  en- 
joying the  frienddbip  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in 
this  country,  and  the  esteem  of  all,  has  taken  only  an  occasional  and 
cursory  view  of  English  society.  Her's  have  been  '  like  angel 
visits,  few  and  far  between.'  Characters  have  passed  before  her 
in  rapid  succession,  like  '  ombres  Cbinoises,'  without  giving  time 
for  the  keenest  eye  to  mark  them  with  sufficient  precision.  Ire*- 
land  (as  we  have  before  remarked)  was  a  subject  untouched,  except 
by  coarse  unskilful  hands ;  but  in  the  description  of  English  man- 
ners she  has  to  cpntend  with  talents  at  least  equal,  and  with  oppor- 
tunities far  superior  to  her  own^  In  England  she  can  only  glean, 
in  Ireland  the  whole  harvest  was  to  l>e  reaped  by  her. 

But  while  we  point  out  these  defects,  and  take  the  liberty  to 
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mention  the  cause  from  which  we  apprehend  they  proceed^  we  should 
do  injustice  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  apd  ill  express  our  own  opinion, 
if  we  did  not  allow  that  even  in  the  description  of  English  characters, 
she  had  oftener  succeeded  than  failed.  The  portraits  Would  have 
been  improved  by  a  few  more  sittings — something  as  to  feature- 
still  more  as  to  *  costume/  Or,  to  speak  more  conrectly,  those 
pictures  that  are  designed  to  exhibit  the  characteristic  countenance 
of  a  whole  class,  would  have  been  rendered  more  like  by  a  longer 
observation  of  a  greater  number  of  individuals.  Still,  however, 
they  are,  for  the  most  piirt,  lively  sind  striking  resemblances.  But 
Miss  Edgeworth  is  an  observer  of  no  commcm  kind ;  keen,  accu* 
rate,  and  impartial.  Nothing  is  lost  upon  her.  She  possesses  in 
a  high  d^ree  what  is  sometimes  called  an  intuitive  judgment  of 
character,  one  of  those  delicate  and  rapid  operations  of  die  mind, 
which  is  seldom  analyzed  evei>  by  those  who  perform  it  with  the 
most  ease  and  certainty ;  the  result  of  a  practised  acuteness,  b; 
which  they  are  enabled  to  catch,  as  they  rise,  at  all  the  fine  evaiies* 
cent  indications  of  habit  or  passion,  and  to  deduce  from  them 
instant  and  certain  conclusions.  It  is  this  faculty  by  which  Miss 
Edgeworth  has  in  a  wonderful  degree,  though  not  wholly,  made 
up  for  the  want  of  more  extensive  experience,  and  which^  added 
to  experience,  would  place  her  at  the  head  of  one  branch  of  her 
art. 

Indeed,  as  it  is,  what  we  have  to  complain  of  in  her  representa- 
tion of  society,  is  not  so  much  the  inaccuracy  of  any  particular 
sketches,  as  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  group.  She  produces 
an  erroneous  impression,  not  by  describing  a  character  in  any  partis 
eular  class  that  is  not  really  to  be  found  in  it,  but  by  exhibiting 
proportions  of  good  and  ill  in  each,  different  from  those  that  exist 
in  real  life ;  by  drawing  too  many  favourable  specimens  from  some 
classes,  and  too  many  unfavourable  ones  from  others.  This  is  a 
most  successful,  and  when  it  is  intentional,  a  most  insidious  mode 
of  misrepresentation,  because  it  is  not  liable  to  a  direct  charge  of 
falsehood.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  Miss  Edgeworth  haa  almost 
unconsciously  displayed  the  genuine,  though  erroneous  inclination  of 
her  own  mind,  and  diat  if  she  misleads  the  public,  she  has  b^un 
by  misleading  herself. 

We  will  not  trouble  our  readers  and  ourselves  by  presenting  to 
them  an  abridged  account  of  the  story  of  *  Patronage.'  The 
greater  part  of  those  have  in  all  probability  read  it  already,  and 
besides,  the  story  is  always  the  worst  part  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
novel.  Even  to  those  that  have  not,  the  remarks  we  are  about  to 
make  will  be  sufficiently  intelligible. 

There  are  two  classes  of  persons  whom  Miss  Edgeworth  seems 
to  view  with  no  very  charitable  feelings-^those  who  are  engaged 
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]»  ambitious  pursuits  and  those  who  compoie  wliat  is  sometimes 
called  ^  fashionable  company'  in  the  metropolis.  We  say  seems, 
for  it  is  not  a  supposition  capiUile  of  chrect  proof.  We  jud^e  how- 
ever by  wliat  will  not  be  considered  an  unfair  criterion,  her  unfa- 
Tourable  representation  of  the  characters  she  draws  from  either* 
Lord  Oldborough,  for  instance,  is  the  principal  member  of  a  cabi- 
net composed  (with  the  single  exception  of  himself)  entirely  of 
knaves  and  fools — who,  according  to  an  almost  exploded  cant,  are 
described  to  be  wholly  occupied  in  plotting  each  other's  ruin^ 
But  is  even  the  portrait  of  Lord  Oldborough,  able  indeed  and  up- 
right— but  stern,  unjust,  and  a  contemner  of  the  principles  of  free-' 
dom, — meant  for  a  class  of  English  statesmen  ?  If  it  is  not,  it  is 
useless — if  it  is,  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  question  its  accuracy. 
Factiousness,  intemperance,  perhaps  even  insincerity,  may  be  justly 
laid  to  their  charge,  but  we  utterly  deny  that  the  want  of  the  sociad 
affections,  still  less  cruelty,  has  beea  characteristic  of  those  who 
have  enjoyed  great  power  in  this  country.  Lord  Oldborough, 
whoo)  by  the  bye  Miss  £dg^worth  afterwards  speaks  of  as  a 
strictly  jmt  man,  is  represented  as  desirous,  for  political  pur- 
poses, to  marry  his  niece  to  a  person  of  high  rank  and  powerful 
connections.  Hie  lady,  ju^  before  the  whole  affair  is  settled,  falls 
in  love  with  a  young  officer,  and  Lord  Oldborough  to  get  him  out 
of  the  way,  sends  his  regiment  abroad,  and,  to  make  surer  work, 
cbuses  a  place  in  the  West  Indies  where  the  fever  was  then  ragii^, 
as  the  place  of  its  destination.  Again  we  ask,  is  this  a  mere  fancy 
piece;  neither  the  copy  nor  even  the  resemblance  of  any  thing  in 
real  life?  We  may  venture,  without  hesitation,  to  answer  in  the 
negative.  Miss  Edge  worth  is  certainly  hot  now  beginning  to  write 
novels  upon  a  plan  which  must  render  them  less  instructive  as 
well  as  less  entertaining  than  the  Arabian  Nights.  Neither  is  it 
some  particular  person  and  some  particular  transaction  to  which 
she  means  to  point.  That  would  be  alike  inconsistent  with  the 
rules  of  this  species  of  composition,  and  with  her  own  justice,  and 
good  sense.  There  only  remains  a  third  supposition.  She  must 
mean  that  crijnes  of  this  sort,  for  crim^  they  are,  and  of  a  very 
d^k  dye,  have  been  committed  by  English  ministers  too  com- 
monlyj  to  excite  any  very  strong  feeling  of  self-condemnation  in  the 
mind  of  the  perpetrators ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  l<ord  Old- 
borough's  conscience  ever  reproached  him  with  what  he  bad  done. 
Now  this  we  maintain  to  be  a  gross  misconception,  and  consequent 
misrepresentation,  of  the  character  of  an  important  class  of  men. 
We  say  nothing  as  to  the  improbability  of  the  particular  fact  jsup- 
posed,  official  difficulties,  want  of  power  in  any  individual,  danger 
of  detection.  Sec. ;  but  speaking  more  generally,  we  are  persuaded, 
tiiat  publick  men  in  this  country,  and  in  this  age,  have  not  so  con- 
t  ^  ducted 
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ducted  tbeni9elr€»  as  to  desenrc  dut  ike  spirit  of  such  a  iransaelioB 
should  be  imputed  to  them ;  or  in  other  words,  that  they  have  been 
in  the  babk  of  sacrificing  justice,  humankyi  and  pubUdk  dotj,  to 
private  interest  or  private  vengeance.  We  know  how  difficult  it 
IS  to  prove  a  negative  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  but  that  only  affords 
an  additional  arguoient  against  throwing  out  unfavourable  instna^ 
ations  when  they  are  not  perfectly  well  founded.  We  should  be 
living  under  a  government  v^y  different  from  that  of  England,  if  a 
regiment  were  liable  to  be  sent  to  the  West  Indies  because  a  fool* 
ish  girl  of  quality  happened  to  fancy  herself  in  love  with  Ae  lieu* 
tenant-colonel.  In  another  place,  we  have  a  '  diatribe'  not  vei^ 
judiciously  introduced,  we  think,  upon  the  right  of  impressment ;  a 
subject  which  faction  itself  has  hitherto  left  untouched^  but  wbicb 
under  proper  management  may  one  (by  ripen  into  a  firstHrMe 
grievance,  and  become  the  parent  of  as  numerous  a  progeny  of 
patriots  as  the  borough'mongenng  system  itself.  Miss  Edge^ 
worth,  however,  is  quite  welcome  to  make  the  most  of  any  evila 
that  actually  exist;  but  she  should  carefully  avoid  employing  her 
popularity  and  influence  to  create  a  belief  in  such  as  are  poreij^ 
imaginary. 

llie  character  of  Lord  Oldboroili^,  thoi^  distorted  to  give  it* 
a  greater  appearance  of  strengdi,  is  nMich  the  most  mterestiag  in» 
the  book.  We  are  inclined^  however,  to  doubt  the  propriety  of 
introducing  ministers  of  state  among  the  '  dramatis  personae'  in  a^ 
novd.  Not  indeed  from  any  undue  reverence  or  admiration  for 
that  order  of  men,  but  from  reasons  purely  literary.  In  the  first 
place,  these  personages  are  of  a  size  disproportioned  to  that  of  the* 
other  figures,  and  throw  those  who  were  designed  to  be  the  prta^ 
cipal  characters,  into  die  shade.  Again,  we  tUnk  it  adds  v^ 
much  to  that  air  of  probability  upon  which  so  much  of  the  ple»^ 
sure  we  feel  in  reading  fi^ctitious  history  depends,  when  the  charac^ 
ter^  are  drawn  each  from  a  class  of  persons  sufficiently  numerous  toi 
allow  us  to  suppose  that  their  prototypes  actually  exist  in  nature.- 
With  respect  to  a  character  placed  by  the  imagination  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  small  and  very  distinguished  class  of  real  persons,  this 
illuMon  cannot  exist.  Our  minds  instantly  run  over  the  list  of> 
great  statesmen  in  our  own  time — we  find  no  person  like  Lord. 
Oldborongh,  and  a  great  part  of  our  interest  in  his  character  is^ 
destroyed  by  constantly  recollecting  not  only  that  he  did  not  exists 
but  that  he  could  not  have  existed. 

When  the  class  is  narrowed  to  a  single  individual  the  olgeetiott 
of  course  is  so  much  the  stronger ;  the  improbability  of  character 
becomes  quite  insupportable.  But  we  shall  be  told,  and  indeed 
we  believe  it  is  generally  understood,  that  the  kin^  and  die  cbief<i^ 
justice  are  portraits.    So  much  the  worse.    This  mixtive  of  reality 
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with  fiction  spoils  both. .  The  historical  part  suffers  in  digmty, 
Md  the  fictiliofis  part  bses  the  very  semblance  of  truth.  All  rea- 
dens  of  taste  are  shocked  by  the  combination.  It  produces  an  un- 
pleasant effect  resembling  diat  of  a  ray  of  sunshine  darting  throi^ 
H  single  chink  kit<!^  a  room  lighted  up  by  art^ial  means.  It  is  like 
the  'real  cascade'  playing  amidst  shnibs  of  wire,  and  Irocks  of 
pa^ieboard.  The  cabinet  of  the  reigning  sovereign  is  no  fit  place 
for  the  scenery  of  a  novel.  We  say  nothing  of  any  oth^r  consider 
rations  that  might  forbid  their  introduction,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  is 
contrary  to  some  of  the  most  obvious  rules  of  propriety  and  good 
taste  which  govern  this  species  of  composition — and  we  take  the 
hborty  to  advise  Miss  Edgeworth,  wheqever  she  is  again  disposed 
to  present  io  the  public  an  unfavourable  representation  of  the  k«ng^ 
or  a  vehement  panegyric  on  one  of  his  lawM}fSceFSy  to  chuse  for 
them  some  more  suitable  vehicle  than  the  pages  of  a  romance.* 
The  king  indeed  contributes  somewhat  to  the  carrying  on  of  tlie 
ploty  but  the  chief-justice  is  introduced  merely  as  an  ornamental 
persom^e,  and  the  story  stands  stoirk  still  for  several  pages  whilst 
bis  lord^ip  b  immeasurably  praised,  both  by  the  author  of  the  nar* 
fv^e  *  in  propria  person^,'  and  in  letters  from  Mr.  Alfred  Percy, 
H  young  bsurister  who  has  sometimes  the  honour  to  dhie  with  him. 
Whether  or  not  the  resemblance  is  correct  we  are  not  ourselves 
aUe  to  judge,  but  select  son^  of  the  pmcipal '  traits'  for  the  sake 
of  such  of  our  ready's  as  are  better  informed.  '  He  is  one  of  diose 
lawyers  who  have  combined  judgment  with  wit,  industry  with 
genius,  law  with  eloquence.'  He  possesses  perfect  conversational 
*  tact' — remembers  Lord  Chesterfield's  maxims,  mkI  therefore 
knows  how  to  listen  as^  well  as  how  to  talk^ — is  not  one  of  diose 
learned  men  that  have  become  epicnres— ^nks  that  no  man  can 
speak  well  in  public  who  does  not  feel  it  as  a  moral  impossibility 
tfiat  he  should  say  any  thing  vulgar.  We  take  for  granted  that  he 
is  a  distinguished  friend  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or  he  would 
kardly  have  obtained  so  much  valuable  praise  from  Miss  Edgewortfa, 
who,  as  appears  firom  several  passages  in  her  writings,  is  animated 
by  a  more  than  ordinary  zeal  upon  that  subject. 

It  is  not  because  ^  it  is  disagreeable  to  us  to  listen  to  praises  m 
which  we  have  no  manner  of  share/  which  Miss  Edseworth  see«» 
to  think  is  the  only  reason  any  one  can  have  for  disliking  this  kmg 
encomium,  that  we  have  expressed  our  disapprobation  of  this  pas^ 
sage,  but  because  we  consider  it  as  a  signal  departure  from  hei* 
usual  good  sense  and  good  taste.  We  feel  too  much  respect  for 
her  to  imagine  that  it  is  any,  thing  but  the  genuine  expression  of 
her  own  sincere,  disinterested,  though  perhaps  somewhat  exagge- 
rated opinion.  But  forcibly  to  transplant  from  real  and  public 
life  such  a  character  as  that  of  a  Lord  Chief  Justice^  into  the  un- 
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congenial  soil  of  a  romance,  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  upon 
bim^  and  upon  all  that  belong  to  hitn,  a  lengthened  and  elaborate 
eulogy,  looks  too  like  flattery — and,  in  an  unknown  or  less  respect* 
able  author,  we  should  have  undoubtedly  considered  it  as  flattery  ol 
no  very  delicate  or  skilful  kind.  Miss  Edgeworth  we  readily  ani 
sincerely  acquit  of  all  but  want  of  judgnaent. 

The  law  and  its  professors  occupy  a  share  in  this  novel  fiiHy  pro* 
portioned  to  that  which  they  take  up  in  real  life.  Not  only  is  this 
monument  to  their  glory  raised  in  the  description  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice, but  the  wliole  story  turns  upon  tbe  fate  of  a  title-deed  which 
is  lost-at  Ae  beginning  of  the  first  vohime,  and  (as  might  be  ex- 
pected) found  again  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth.  The  founda- 
tion too  of  Mr.  Alfred  Percy's  fame  and  fortune  is  laid  in  his  hitting 
a  *  point'  that  has  been  passed  over  by  his  leaders.  This  *  point,' 
we  are  told,  so  hit  was,  that  the  action  had  not  been  brought  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  Our  ISgal  readers 
need  not  be  told  that  this  is  an  impossible  case.  In  order  to  avail 
himself  of  the  statute,  the  defendant  must  have  '  pleaded'  it,  as  Ac 
technical  expression  is,  so  that  there  was  no  room  for  subsequent 
discovery.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence,  but  as  Miss 
Edgeworth  was  determined  to  introduce  law,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  make  it  sound  law.  ^ 

We  have  already  hinted  at  what  we  consider  to  be  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  too  unfavourable  esthnate  of  London  manners  and  society 
in  what  may  be  called,  in  the  least  extended  setise  of  the  word,  the 
higher  orders.  From  a  retirement  embellished  and  cheered  by  the 
successful  pursuit  of  literature,  and  dignified  by  virtue  and  by  fame, 
it  is  natural  and  tjierefore  excusable,  to  look  down  with  something 
like  contempt  upon  the  busy  idleness  of  a  less  happy  and  less  use-  ■ 
fill  life.  But  Miss  Edgeworth  has  allowed  this  feeling  to  carry 
her  too  far.  The  greater  part  of  her  characters  that  are  not  ab- 
sorbed in  business  or  buried  in  seclusion,  are  represented  as  foolish, 
selfish,  worthless  people.  We  are  very  far  indeed  from  denying 
the  power  of  idleness  and  dissipation  to  debase  the  understanding, 
and  to  harden  the  heart ;  and  we  at  once  admit  that  there  ai*e  per- 
sons moving  in  the  *  fashionable  world,^  as  silly,  as  coarse,  and  as 
void  of  feeling  as  any  Miss  Edgeworth  has  represented.  But  the 
number  is  comparatively  very  small,  and  those  who  take  their  idea 
of  life  in  that  sphere  from  Colonel  Hauton  and  his  sister.  Buck- 
hurst  Falconer,  and  the  two  Clays,  will,  we  suspect,  form  a  very 
erroneous  estimate  of  it.  Miss  Edgeworth's  division  of  the  great 
world  is  into  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  rakes.  Now  the  fact  is, 
that  there  are  few  statesmen,  few  philosophers,  and  not  many  com- 
plete rakes.  Innumerable  shades,  varieties,  and  compounds  make 
up  the  mass.    The  crowds  in  which  persons  of  fashion  (we  miist 
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use  this  ridiculous  phrase  for  want  of  a  better)  assenible,  in  which 
«o  much  physical  ex^tion  of  jostling,  pressing,  and  moving  fronii 
one  house  to  another  is  required^  and  so  little  intellectual  enjoyment 
i»  attained,  give  to  society  an  air  of  greater  idleness  and  dissipation 
thtm  really  belong  to  it.  This  inconvenient  way  of  meeting  is 
rather  a  symptom  of  not  imderstanding  society,  than  of  sacrificing 
too  much  to  its  pleasures;  an  indication  that  we  are  an  auk  ward, 
sby,  business-doing  people,  not  that  we  are  vicious  and  wasteful  of 
our  time.  Of  the  fijersons  so  assembled,  but  a  small  proportion  are 
really  idle  and  profligate,  and  of  those  that  persevere  in  idleness  and 
profligacy,  the  pr(^90i|iOD  is  still  smaller. 

'  Nee  lusisse  pudet,  sed  non  inddere  ludum,' 

is  a  maxim,  the  spirit  of  which  has  great  influence  in  England. 
Indded  our  admirable  form  of  government  supplies  so  many  in- 
ducements to  exertion,  that  few  men  reach  die  middle  of  life  with- 
out finding  themselves,  partially  at  least,  engaged  in  some  employ- 
ment that  is  useful  to  the  community.  Useful  occupation  is  half 
way  to  virtue,  and  by  the  same  means  that  idlenesa^is  overcome^ 
selfishness  andprofligacy  are  also  kept  within  bounds.  The  vi^es 
that  are  excused  in  youth,  soon  become  discreditable.  After  a 
very  early  age,  all  the  temptations,  except  those  arising  from  habit, 
are  on  die  right  side-^-emolument,  credit,  acceptance  in  society, — 
and  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances  they  preponderate,  not  only 
with  those  that  altogether  quit  the  world,  but  with  those  that  still 
from  time  to  time  share  in  its  dissipations.  Miss  Edgeworth  has 
the  same  faults  in  her  representation  of  female  characters.  Her  fa- 
vourites, whom  she  brings  from  charming  retreats  in  the  country, 
.  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  stiff*  and  formal,  and  the  rest,  to  whom  she 
gives  a  town  education,  are  coquettes, '  intrigantes/  or  at  best  giddy 
and  heartless.  She  does  not  willingly  admit  the  idea  of  virtue  and 
sense  except  in  retirement.  That  may  perhaps  be  the  soil  in 
which  they  most  delight :  but  though  they  court  the  shade,  they  do 
not  shun  the  light,  and  sure  we  are,  that  some  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  both  have  grown  up  and  flourished  in  the  meridian 
blaze  of  numerous  and  poushed  society. 

The  object  of  *  Patronage'  is  to  exemplify  and  recommend  inde- 
pendence— ^that  is,  reliance  upon  our  own  efibrts  and  our  own  vir- 
tues, and  not  upon  the  friendship  or  liberality  of  the  great.  This 
moral,  presented  to  us  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  to  which  all  the 
events  are  too  plainly  and  unartificially  made  to  bend,  tires  us  by 
constant  repetition,  s^nd  difi'uses  an  air  of  uniformity,  approaching 
to  dulness,  over  the  whole  work.  The  vehicle  for  it  is  the  history  of 
two  families — the  Percys  an%J  the  Falconers — the  Percys,  who 
ar^  the  iqdependent,  wise,  virtuous^  and  ultimately  prosperous— the 
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Falconers,  who  are  the  patronised,  and  of  course  weak,  guilty,  and 
unfortunate  race,  it  is,  however,  to  he  «>bserved  that  whatever  the 
virtuous  characters  want  in/^a^roiMigf,  is  amply  made  up  to  them  in 
good  fortune.  They  succeed  by  a  series  of  accidents,  such  as  are 
mudi  seldomer  to  be  met  with  in  real  life  than  even  that  *  ran 
avis,'  a  steady,  useful  patron.  The  moral  of  the  novel  as  arising 
from  the  events  is,  *  don't  trust  to  the  protection  of  great  men, 
for  if  you  will  but  for<^o  it,  aiid  be  honest  and  industrious, 
you  will  turn  out  the  luckiest  man  alive.*  We  are  well  aware  that 
the  heroes  and  lieroines  of  novels  have  an  ancient  prescriptive  r^ht 
to  prodigious  luck  in  every  thkig  they  undertake;  but  we  thiuk  that 
the  characters  in  '  Patronage'  are  ^  estopped'  from  die  benefit  of 
it  by  the  particular  object  the ,  author  had  in  view.  Miss  Edge- 
Worth  is  desirous  (and  we  give  her  the  utmost  credit  for  the  design) 
to  recommend  independence  and  exertion,  in  preference  to  a  lazy 
servile  reliance  upon  the  good  will  of  others.  But  to  give  justice 
and  force  to  the  lesson  she,  should  have  placed  her  favourite  quali- 
ties out  of  the  leading  strings  of  fortime,  and  conducted  them  to 
prosperity  by  the  common  path. 

'  Patronage*  obliges  us  to  retract  some  part  of  that  praise  which, 
with  a  view  to  her  other  works,  we  have  give4i  to  Miss  Edgenorth 
for  probability  of  character.  The  heroine  is  one  of  those  *  fault- 
less monsters'  that  would  be  so  delightful  in  real  life,  w4i^«  they 
unlucki]|y  never  appear,  and  that  are  quite  insupportable  in  a  novel; 
where  we  continually  meet  with  them.  Her  lover,  a  German 
Count,  is  equally  perfect,  and  equally  tiresome;  kickily  he  does 
iiot  appear  till  the  second  volume,  soon  returns  to  Germany,  and 
^ays  there  till  the  end  of  the  fourth,  when  he  comes  back  to  Eng- 
land to  be  married.  This  method  of  doin^  without  the  perfect 
hero  for  a  volume  or  two,  and  of  dien  sending  him  abroad  tiU  he 
is  wanted  for  the  *  denouement,'  is,  we  believe,  new ;  but  it  has  onr 
most  cordial  approbation,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  Ae 
adoption  of  all  future  writers  who  may  have  occasion  for  such  a 
character.  There  are  several  other  persons  too,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
]Percy,  and  their  friend  Mrs.  Hungerford,  who  are  all  too  good  to 
afford  either  amusement  or  instruction.  These  tminteresting  parts 
of  the  work,  however,  are  redeemed  by  some  admirable  sketches 
in  which  Miss  Edgeworth  has  displayed  all  that  power  of  accurate 
characteristic  delineation,  and  all  that  quiet,  but  forcible  humour, 
which  delighted  us  in  her  best  performances.  Buckhurst  and  Joba 
Falconer  are  of  this  kind,  though  Buckhurst  is  afterwards  painted 
in  colours  somewhat  too  dark.  Their  father,  Commissioner  Fal* 
coner,  has  determined  that  Buckhurst,  who  is  a  livdy,  clever,  dissi- 
pated young  man,  shall  take  orders  for  the  sake  of  a  living  wbidi 
be  expects  from  one  of  his  patrons.    John^  who  is  a  dunce,  is 
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designed  for  thearmy.  v Buckhurst  (who,  we  must  take  notice^  is 
itt  love  with  Miss  Percy)  feels  his  own  unfitness,  for  the  church, 
and  wishes  to  persuade  his  stupid  obstinate  brother  to  ^xchang^ 
destinations  with  him.  This  gives  rise  to  the  foUawing  dialogue 
between  them.  • 

.  '  Incapable  of  coming  to  any  serious  decision,  he  walked  up  and  down  - 
his  room  talking,  partly  to  himself,  and  partly,  for  want  of  a  better 
companion,  to  his  brother  John. 

*  "  So  I  must  pay  Wallis  to-morrow,  or  he'll  arrest  me. — And  I  must 
give  my  father  an  answer  about  the  church  to-night — for  he  writes  to 

the  bishop — aud  will  wait  no  longer.-^ Oh  !  hang  it  I  hang  it,  John  I 

what  the  devil  shall  I  do ? — My  father  won't  pay  afarthing  for  me,  up- 
less  I  go  into  the  church  !" 

*  "  Well  then,  why  can't  you  go  into  the  church,'^  said  John — "  sinc(j 
you  are  through  the  University  the  worst  is  over  T 

*  "  But  I  think  it  so  wrong,  so  base.. ...  for  money ...  for  emolument 
...  I  cannot  do  it ...  I  am  not  fit  for  the  church — I  know  I  shall  dis- 
grace it" — said  Buckhurst,  strikmg  his  forehead — "  I  cannot  do  it ... . 
I  cannot — it  is  against  my  conscience." 

*  John  stopped,  as  he  was  filling  his  shooting-pouch,  and  looked  at 
Buckhurst  (his  mouth  half  open),  with  an  expression  of  surprise  at  these 
demonstrations  of  sensibility.  He  had  some  83mipathy  for  the  external 
symptoms  of  pain  which  he  saw  in  his  brother,  bu,t  no  clear  conception 
of  the  internal  cause. 

'  *•"  Why,  Buckhurst,"  said  he — "  if  you  cannot  do  it,  you  can't  you 
know,  Buckhurst; — but  I  don  t  see  why  you  should  be  a  disgrace  to  th« 
cliurch  more  than  another — as  my  father  says. — If  I  was  but  through 
the  University,  I  had  as  lieve  go  into  the  church  as  not — that's  all  I  can 
say. — And  if  my  genius  was  not  for  the  military  line,  there's  nothing  J 
should  relish  better  than  the  living  of  Chipping-Friars,  I'm  sure. — The 
only  thing  that  I  see  against  it  is,  that  that  paralytic  incumbent  may 
live  many  a  year. — But,  then,  you  get  your  debts  paid  now  by  only 
goin^  into  orders,  ahd  that's  a  great  point ....  but  if  it  goes  against  your 
conscience — you  know  best— if  you  can't — you  can't." — 

*  "After  all,  I  can't  go  to  jail — I  can't  let  myself  be  arrested— I  can't 
starve — I  can't  be  a  beggar,"  said  Buckhurst, — "  and  as  you  say,  I 
should  be  so  easy  if  these  cursed  debts  were  paid — .and  if  I  got  this  living 
of  nine  hundred  a  year,  how  comfortable  1  should  be. — Then  I  could 
marry,  by  Jove;  and  I'd  propose  directly  for  Caroline  Percy,  for  I'm 
confoundedly  in  love  with  her — such  a  sweet-tempered  good  creature! 
— not  a  girl  so  much  admired  1  Col.  Hauton — and  G —  and  P —  and  D — 
asked  me, — *  Who  is  that  pretty  girl?'— She  certainly  is  a  very  pretty 
girl."— 

*  "  She  certainly  is,"  repeated  John. — "  This  devil  of  a  fellow  never 
cleans  my  gun."— 

' ,    i  u  -^^i  regularly  handsome  neither,"  pursued  Buckhurst. — "  But,  as 

Hauton  says,'  fascinating  and  new,  and  a  new  face  in  public  is  a  great 

matter. — Such  a  fashionable  looking  figure  too — though  she  has  not 
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come  cut  yet — dances  charmingly— would  dance  dirinely,  if  sbe  would 
let  herself  out — and  she  sings  and  plays  like  an  angel,  fifty  tiroes  better 
than  our  two  precious  sisters,  who  have  been  at  it  from  their  cradles, 
with  all  the  Signor  Sqvalicu  at  their  elbows — Caroline  Percy  never  ex- 
hibitsin  public. — ^The  mother  does  not  like  it,  I  suppose.* 

«  *<  So  1  suppose,"  said  John. — **  Curse  this  flint  !~-flints  are  growing 
worse  and  worse  every  day — 1  wonder  what  in  the  world  are  become  of 
all  the  good  flints  there  used  to  be " 

<  "  Very  unlike  our  mother,  I  am  sure"-— cbntinued  Buckhurst — 
**  There  are  Georgiana  and  Bell  at  all  the  parties  and  concerts  as  regti- 
larly  as  any  of  the  professors,  standing  up  in  the  midst  of  the  singing 
men  and  women,  favouring  the  public  in  as  fine  a  bravura  style,  and 
making  as  ugly  faces  as  the  best  of  them.** Do  you  remember  the  Ita* 
lian's  compliment  to  Miss  *  ♦  *  ♦  »  ♦? — *  I  vish,  Miss,  I  had  yoiu*  «i- 
surance.' — 

*  "  Very  good,  ha ! — very  fair,  faith,"  said  John — **  do  you  know  what. 
Fve  done  with  my  powder-horn  ?"— 

*  "  Not  I — put  it  in  the  oven,  may  be,  to  dry,"  said  Buckhurst— 

**  But  as  I  was  saying  of  my  dear  Caroline . . ,  .My  Caroline ! She  is 

not  mine  yet.*' 

*  "  Vefy  true,"  said  John. 

* «  Very  true !  Why,  John,  you  are  enough  to  provoke  a  saint  T 

*  "  1  was  agreeing  with  you,  I  thought,"  said  John. 

* "  But  nothing  is  so  provoking  as  always  agreeing  with  one — and  I 
can  tell  you,  Mr.  Verytrue,  that  though  Caroline  Percy  is  not  mine 
yet,  I  have  nevertheless  a  little  suspicion,  that  such  even  as  I  am,  she 
ihight  readily  be  brought  to  love,  honour,  and  obey  me." 

*  **  1  don't  doubt  it,  for  1  never  knew  a  woman  that  was  not  ready 
enough  to  be  married" — quoth  John. — ^**  But  this  is  not  the  right  ram- 
rod lifter  all." — 

*  •*  There  you  are  wrong,  John,  on  the  other  side,"  said  Buckhurst 
— "  for  I  can  assure  you.  Miss  Caroline  Percy  is  not  one  of  your  yo\}ng 
ladies  who  would  marry  any  body.  ,And  even  though  she  might  like 
me,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  she  would  marry  me — for  obedience  to 
the  best  of  fathers  might  interfere." 

*  "  There's  the  point,"  said  John, — "  for  thereby  hangs  the  fortune, 
and  it  Mrould  be  a  dtused  thing  to  have  the  girl  without  the  fortune." 

*  ••  Not  so  deused  a  thing  to  me,  as  you  think,"  said  Buckhurst,  laugh- 
ing— *^  for  poor  as  I  am,  1  can  assure  you,  the  fortune  is  not  my  object 
7-1  am  not  a  mercenary  dog." 

*  "  By  the  by,"  cried  John — "  now  you  talk  of  dogs ...  I  wish  to 
Heaven  above  I  you  had  not  given  away  that  fine  puppy  of  mine  to 
that  foolish  old  man,  who  never  was  out  a  shooting  in  his  dajrs,  the 
dog's  just  as  much  tbro\yn  away,  as  if  you  had  drowned  him. — NoW|. 
do  you  know,  if  I  had  had  the  making  of  thsX  puppy " 

* "  Ptippy !"  exclaimed  Buckhurst — *'  is  it  possible  you  can  be 

thinking  of  a  puppy,  John,  when  I  am  talking  to  you  of  what  is  of  so 
much  consequence? — When  the  whole  happiness  of  my  life  is  at 

stake?" 

*- — ^^  Stake!— 
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*  — — •'**  Stake  !-^Wett,  but  what  can  1  do  more  f  said  John — ^**  have 
not  I  been  standing  here  this  half  hour  with  my  guA  in  niy  hand  thi» 
fine  day,  listening  to  you  prosing  about  I  don't  know  what  V* — 

*  '*  That*s  the  very  thing  I  Complain  of— that  you  do  not  know  what 
— a  pretty  brother,"  said  Buckhursti 

*  John  made  no  further  reply,  but  left  the  rooro^  sullenly,  whistling 
as  he  went.'  ' 

The  characters  of  tlie  two  Clays  are  excellent.  English  Clay 
we  think  rather  the  best. 

* "  French  Clay,  and  English  Clay,  as  they  have  been  namedj  are 
brothers,  both  men  of  large  fortune,  which  their  father  acquired  re* 
spectably  by  commerce,  and  which  they  are  spending  in  all  kinds  of 
extravagance  and  profligacy,  not  from  inclination,  but  merely  to  pur- 
chase admission  into  fine  company. — French  Clay  is  a  travelled  Cox* 
comb,  who,  a  fropos  de  bottes,  begins  with — "  When  I  was  abroad  with 
the  Princess  Ort}itella . . ."  But  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  speak  of  this  man 
with  impartiality,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  see  aix  Englishman  apeing  a 
Frenchman. — ^The  imitation  is  always  so  awkward,  so  ridiculous,  so 
contemptible.  French  Clay  talks  of  tact,  but  without  possessing  any  ; 
he  delights  in  what  he  calls  persi/lagey  but  in  his  persiflage,  instead  of 
the  wit  and  elegance  of  Parisian  raillery,  there  appears  only  the  vulgar 
love  and  habit  of  derision.— He  is  continually  railing  at  our  English 
want  of  saroir  vivre,  yet  is  himself  an  ex?imple  of  the  ill-breeding  which 
he  reprobates.  His  manners  have  neither  the  cordiality  of  an  English* 
man,  nor  the  polish  of  a  foreigner.  To  improve  us  in  Vesprit  de  sociiti^ 
he  would  introduce  the  whole  system  of  French  gallantry — the  vice 
without  the  refinement. — I  heard  him  acknowledge  it  to  be '  his  princi- 
ple' to  intrigue  with  every  married  woman  who  would  listen  to  him, 
provided  she  has  any  one  of  his  four  requisites,  wit,  fashion,  beauty,  or 
a  good  table.— He  says  his  late  suit  in  Doctors*  Commons  cost  him 
nothing;  for  ^10,000  are  nothing  to  him. 

*  "  Public  virtue,  as  well  as  private,  he  thin*ks  it  a  fine  air  to  disdain, 
—and  patriotism  and  love  of  our  country  he  calls  prejudices,  of  which. 
a  philosopher  ought  to  divest  himself.— Some  charitable  people  sayi 
that  he  is  not  so  unfeeling  as  he  seems  td  be,  *atid  that  above  half  his 
vices  arise  from,  affectation,  and  from  a  mistaken  ambition  to  be,  what 
he  thinks  perfectly  French. 

*  "  His  brother,  English  Clay,  is  a  cold,  reserved,  proud,  dull  look- 
ing man,  whom  art,  in  despite  of  nature,  strove,  and  strove  in  vain,  to 
Guicken  into  a  *  gay  deceiver.* — He  is  a  grave  man  of  pleasure — his 
first  care  being  to  provide  for  his  exclusively  personal  gratifications. 
His  dinner  is  a  serious,  solemn  business,  whether  it  be  at  his  own  table^ 
or  at  a  tavern,,  which  last  he  prefers — he  orders  it  so,  that  his  repast 
shall  be  the  very  best  of  it's  kind  that  money  can  procure.  His  next 
care  is,  that  he  be  not  cheated  in  what  he  is  to  pay.  Not  that  he  vadueS 
nioney,  but  tie  cannot  bear  to  be  taken  in.  Then  his  dress,  his  horses, 
his  whole  appointment  and  estinblishment,  are  complete,  and  accurately 
k}  the  fashion  of  the  day-^^no  ei^pense  spared* — AH  that  belongs  to  Mr. 
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Glay,  of  Clay-Hall,  is  the  best  of  it's  kind,  or,  at  least,  had  from  the  best 
hand  in  England.     Every  thing  about  him  is  English  ;  but  I  don't  know 
whether  this  arises  from  love  of  his  country,  or  contempt  of  his  brother* 
English  Clay  is  not  ostentatious  of  that  which  is  his  own,  but  he  is  dis- 
dainful of  all  that  bielongs  to  another.    The  slightest  deficiency  in  the 
dpp(nttttnents  of  his  companions  he  sees,  and  marks  by  a  wink  to  some 
by-stander,  or  with  a  dry  joke  laughs  the  wretch  to  scorn.     In  compa- 
ny, he  delights  to  sit  by  silent  and  snug,  sneering  inwardly  at  those 
who  are  entertaining  the  company,  and  committing  themselves.    He 
never  entertains,  and  is  seldom  entertained.     His  joys  are  neither  con- 
vivial nor  intellectual ;  he  is  gregarious,  but  not  companionable ;  a 
bard  drinker,  but  not  social.     Wine  sometimes  makes  him  noisy,  but 
never  makes  him  gay ;  and,  whatever  be  his  ex9esses,  he  commits  them 
seemingly  without  temptation  from  taste  or  passion.     He  keeps  a  furi- 
ously expensive  mistress,  whom  he  curses,  and  who  curses  him,  as 
Buckhfirst  informs  me,  ten  times  a  day ;  yet  he  prides  himself  on  being 
free  and  unmarried !  scorning  and  dreading  women  in  general, "  he 
swears  he  would  not  marry  Venus  herself  unless  she  had  j6lOO,000  in  ' 
each  pocket,  and  now,  that  no  mortal  Venus  wears  pockets,  he  thank? 
Heaven  he  is  safe — JBuckhurst,  I  remember,  assured   me,  that  be- 
neath this  crust  of  pride  there  is  some  good  nature.     Deep  hid  under  a 
large  mass  of  selfishness,  there  may  be  some  glimmerings  of  aflection. 
He  shows  symptoms  of  feeling  for  his  hoi-ses,  and  his  mother,  and  his 
coachman,  and  his  country.     I  do  believe  he  would  fight  for  old  Eng- 
land, for  it  is  his  country,  and  ^e  is  English  Clay. — Aflfection  for  his 
coachman  did  I  say  ? — He  shows  admiration,  if  not  affection,  for  every 
whip  of  note  in  town.     He  is  their  companion  ...  no,  their  pupil,  and, 
as  Antoninus  Pius  gratefully  prided  himself  in  recording  the- names  of 
those  relations  and  friends  from  whom  he  learnt  his  several  virtues,  this 
man  may  boast  to  after-ages   of  having  learnt  how  to  cut  a  fly  off  his 
near  leader^s  «ar  from  one  coachman,  how  to  tuck  up  a  duck  from 
another,  and  the  true  spit  from  a  third — by  the  by,  it  is  said,  but  1  don't 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story,  that  this  last  accomplishment  cost  him 
a  tooth,  which  he  had  drawn  to  attain  it  in  perfection. — Pure  slanght 
could  not  learn  from  any  one  coachman,  but  from  constantly  frequent- 
ing the  society,  of  all.     I  recollect  Buckhurst  Falconer's  telling  me, 
that  he  dined  once  with  English  Clay,  in  company  with  a  baronet,  a 
viscount,  an  earl,  a  duke,  and  the  driver  of  a  mail-coach,  to  whom  was 
given,  by  acclamation,  the  seat  qf  honour.     I  am  told  there  is  a  house, 
at  which  these  gentlemen  and  noblemen,  meet  regularly  every  week, 
where  there  are  two  dining-rooms  divided  by  glass  doors. — In  one  room 
the  real  coachmen  dine,  in  the  other  the  amateur  gentlemen,  who, 
when  they  are  tired  of  their  own  conversation,  throw  open  the  glass- 
doors,  that  they  may  be  entertained  and  edified  by  the  coachmen  s  wit 
and  slang ;  in  which  dialect  English  Clay's  rapid  proficiency  has,  it  is 
said,  recommended  him  to  the  best  society,  even  more  than  his  being 
the  master  of  the  best  of  cooks,  and  of  Clay-Hall/ — p.  362. 

The  accounts  of  the  ball,  and  of  tlie  private  theatricals  at  FaU 
<:oner  Court/ are  extremely  well  doYie,  but  too  long  for  extracts 

from 
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from  a  book  in  such  general  circulation.    In  the  fourth  volume 

Lord  William is  introduced.     It  is  a  remarkably  well  drawn 

picture  of 'a  person  labouring  under  that  morbid  shyness  which  is  ^ 
so  common  in  England,  so  rare  out  of  it.     The  passage  is  not  long, 
and  we  copy  it  with  pleasure.  •  It  is  in  a  higher  style  than  M  iss  Edge- 
worth  generally  aims  at,  but  she  is  quite  successful  in  the  attempt. 

'  Lord  William  had  excellent  abilities,  knowledge,  and  superior  qua- 
lities of  every  sort,  all  depressed  by  excessive  timidity  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  be  almost  useless  to  himself,  and  to  others.  Whenever  he  was, 
either  for  the  business  or  pleasure  of  life,  to  meet  or  mix  with  numbers, 
the  whole  man  was  as  it  were  snatched  from  himself.  He  was  subject 
to  that  night-mare  of  the  soul  who  sits  himself  upon  the  human  breast, 
oppresses  the  heart,  palsies  the  will,  and  raises  spectres  df  dismay  which 
the  suflferer  combats  in  vain — that  cruel  enchantress  who  hurls  her 
spell  even  upon  childhood,  and  when  she  makes  youth  her  victim,  pro* 
nounces,  ♦"  Henceforward  you  shall  never  appear  in  your  natural  ch?.- 
iacter. — Innocent,  you  shall  look  guilty — Wise,  you  shall  look  silly — 
Never  shall  you  have  the  use  of  your  natural  faculties.— That  which 
you  wish  to  say  you  shall  not  say — that  which  you  wish  to  do,  you  shall 
not  do — ^you  shall  appear  reserved  nTicu  you  are  enthusiastic — insensi- 
ble when  your  heart  sinks  into  melting  tenderness. — In  the  presence  of 
those  whom  you  most  wish  to  please  you  shall  be  most  aukward — and 
when  approached  by  her  you  love  you  shall  become  lifeless  aiTa  statue, 
and  under  the  irresistible  spell  of  *'  mauvaise  honte." 

^  Strange  that  France  should  give  name  to  that  malady  of  mind  which 
she  never  knew,  or  of  which  she  knows  less  than  any  ofiier  nation  upon 
the  surface  of  the  civilized  globe! 

'  Under  the  spell  of  **  mauvaise  honte**  poor  Lord  William — laboured 
—fast  bound — and  bound  the  faster  by  all  the  efforts  made  for  his  re- 
lief by  the  matrons  and  young  damsels  who  crowded  round  him  continu- 
ally. They  were  astonished  that  all  their  charms  and  all  the  encou- 
ragement they  held  out  to  him,  failed  to  free  this  young  nobjeman  from 
his  excessive  timidity.  ^ 

*  What  a  pity!  it  was  his  only  fault/ they  were  sure. — Ten  thousand 
pities  he  could  not  be  made  to  speak*^they  were  certg^in  he  had  a  vast 
deal  to  say,— And  he  could  be  so  agreeable,  they  were  confident,  if  he 
would. — Most  extraordinary  that  a  man  of  his  rank  and  fortune,  whom 
every  creature  admired,  should  be  so  timid. 

*  True — but  the  tjmid  Lord  William  all  the  time  esteemed  himself 
more  highly  than  those  ladies  affected  to  admire  him.  Mixed  with  his 
apparent  timidity  was  a  secret  pride, — Conscious  of  the  difference  be- 
tween what  he  was  and  what  he  uj^peared  to  be,  he  was  at  once  mortified 
and  provoked,  and  felt  disdain  and  disgust  for  those  who  pretended  to 
admire  his  outward  man,  or  who  paid  to  his  fortune  that  tribute  which 
he  thought  due  to  his  merit.  With  some  few — some  very  few,  by 
whom  he  was  appreciated,  his  pride  and  timidity  were  equally  at  ease, 
his  reserve  vanished  in  an  astonishing  manner,  and  the  man  came  out 
of  the  marble.' 
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It  would  be  eas^  to  multiply  extracts^  if  it  were  necessary,  or  if 
our  limits  allow^  it.  But  we  must  make  an  end.  We  take  leave 
of  Miss  Edgeworth  with  feelings  of  undiminished  respect.'  '  Patron- 
age' is  certainly  not  equally  well  written,  nor  equally  entertaining 
with  some  of  her  other  works ;  but  neither  is  it  so  much  inferior 
to  them  as  unr^som^ble  disappointment  founded  upon  expectations, 
perhaps,  as  unreasonable,  would  suggest.  The  source  of  its  fault 
IS  its  length.  Miss  Edgeworth*s  manner  is  not  adapted  to  what 
the  French  call  *  les  ouvrages  de  longue  haleine.*  Sketches  and 
morality  will  not  carry  us  dirough  four  volumes.  There  must  be 
strong  passion — which  she  has  voluntarily  renounced — or  an  in- 
teresting plot,  vritb  which  her  invention  has  not  supplied  her.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  call  a  work  of  ao  mudi 
merit  as  this  a  failure.  Judging  from  our  own  feeliags,  we  should 
say  that  the  languor  of  some  parts  is  amply  compensated  in  others, 
by  tiature,  vivacity,  and  good  sense — good  sense  which  every 
body  imagines  himself  to  possess^-of  which  so  many  people  have 
liot  one  particle~and  which,  in  the  degree  in  whi^^h  Miss  Edgie- 
^orth  possesses  it,  is  a  rare  and  admirable  quality. 

H^r  friends  will,  of  course,  tell  her  that  this  work  is,  what  all 
authors  wish  their  last  works  to  be,  better  than  any  that  preceded 
it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  she  will  hear,  indirectly,  from  ill-natured 
critics,  from  those  that  hope  to  do  themselves  honour  by  condemn- 
ii^  loudly  what  they  hear  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  praise,  and  from 
liiose  that  are  tired  of  her  reputation,  and  think  that;  the  time  is 
come  for  reducing  it  to  more  proper  boundaries,  that  it  is  altc^e- 
ther  umvorthy  of  her.  Both  judgments  are  alike  unsound,  ra- 
tronage  is  not  so  good  as  *  Ennui'  or  *  the  Absentee,'  but  it  would 
have  been  vastly  more  admired  if,  in  them,  she  had  not  recently  ex- 
hibited models  which  she  now  finds  it  hard  to  equal.  We  are  not 
afraid  that  she  should  be  elevated  by  undue  praise,  but  slie  is  more 
likely  to  feel  unjust  censure ;  and  if  we  thought  that  our  advice 
would  not  be  quite  surperfluous,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  an 
understanding  like  her  own  to  a  wise  decision,  we  should,  above 
mil  things,  desire  her  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  less  brilliant  sue* 
cess  of  this  work  from  again  appearing  before*  the  public.  This 
wave  has  not  reached  the  mark  that  was  left  by  the  preceding  one, 
the  next  may  perhaps  overflow  it.  It  may  be  difficult  to  add  to  the 
reputation  which  she  had  already  acquired,  but,  at  any  rate,  v^'e 
will '  venture  to  predict,'  with  as  much  confidence  as  can  properly 
belong  to  southern  soothsayers,  that  she  will  never  write  witnout 
adding  to  the  stock  of  public  amusement,  and  strengthening  those 
impressions  that  are  favourable  to  virtue.  If  in  our  remarks  upon 
some  parts  of  this  work  we  have  shewn  any  thing  like  asperity,  it 
is  because  they  appear  tinctured  with  prejudicies  unworthy  of  their 
author. 
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Art.  II. — Letters  written  in  a  Mahratta  Camp^  during  the  Te&r 
1800>  descriptive  of  the  Character,  Manners f  Domestic  Habits, 
and  Religious  Ceremonies  of  the  Mahrattas.  With  Ten  c(f' 
loured  Engravings,  from  Drawinss  by  a  Native  Artist*  By 
miomas  Duer  Broughton,  Esq.^  mte  Commander  of  the  Re- 
sident's Escort  at  the  Court  of  Scindia.    4to.    London.    1813. 

'T^HERl?  is  Kttle  to  admire  in  the  style,  and  not  much  in  the 
-*•  composition  of  these  Letters.  But  as  the  writer  lived  three 
years  in  the  midst  of  a  Mahratta  camp  and,  in  consequence,  must 
bave  had  abundant  opportunities  of  studying  the  character,  man- 
ners, and  customs  of  this  singular  people ;  it  is  next  to  impossible 
that  he  should  be  able  to  fill  up  three  hundred  and  sixty  quaftp 
pages,  without  throwing  in  such  a  number  of  facts  and  observa- 
tions as,  by  selection  and  arrangement,  might  convey  to  the  reader 
both  instruction  and  amusement.  In  the  present  state  of  the  book, 
however,  few  will  probably  find  t}iemselves  disposed  tq  searpk  for 
either.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  compass  of  a  few  pages  will  enable 
us  to  apply  a  remec^' ;  but  we  will  at  least  endeavour,  by  lopping  off 
redundancies,  and  by  confining  our  operations  to  what  relates  to  the 
character  of  Scindia  and  his  subjects,  to  embrace  the  main  points  qf 
Mr.  Brou^on^s  epistolary  volume.  The  part  which  this  chief 
has  acted  m  the  wars  and  politics  of  India,  and  the  power  which 
the  people,  as  a  distinct  tribe,  still  possess  on  the  PeniusuU,  will 
always  command  an  interest  in  this  country;  and  Mr.  Brougbton 
thinks,  that,  as  '  the  intrigues  of  a  Mahratta  diirbaj:  are  mat- 
ters <^  public  notoriety  and  discussion,  be  shall  be  ahl^  to  coovey 
m  t«leraUy  correct  idea  of  that  polic}^  and  faith  which  have  become 
as  proverbial  in  nM)dem  India,  as  diode  of  Carthage  were  anioog 
the  ancient  Romans,'  and  probably  widi  somewhat  more  ju^ice. 

We  shall  first  give  a  sketch  of  a  Mahratta  camp,  and,  the  com- 
ponetit  parts  of  a  Mahratta  army.  On  the  ground  where  the  tro<^ 
are  to  encamp,  a  small  white  fli^  is  planted  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  Maba  Raja  (die  great  prince)  purposes  to  pitch  bis  own  tents, 
and  those  of  bis  family,  his  ministersy^  &c.  which,  collectively^  are 
called  the  deoorie.  ^fhe  flags  of  the  bazars  or  markets  are  placed 
in  straight  lines,  parallel  to  one  another,  and  forming  streets,,  from 
the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  army,  extending  sometimes  three  or 
four  miles;  l^e  chief  officers  encamp  on  the  fight  and  left  of 
the  principal  street,  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  someparti- 
cular  bazar. 

*  Their  respective  encampments  are  made  without  the  smallest  at- 
tention to  regularity,  cleanHness,  or  convenience ;  men,  horses,  camels, 
and  bullocks,  are  all  jumbled  together  in  a  mass ;  which  mass  is  sur- 
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rounded  on  all  sides  by  others  of  a  similar  nature,  in  a  continued  series 

-  of  comfortless  confusion/ 

■  i 

TTie  shops  of  the  bazars  consist,  getierally,  of  a  blanket  stretched 
over  a  bamboo,  which  is  supported  at  each  end  by  a  forked  stick, 
fixed  in  the  ground :  they  are  from  three  to  nine  feet  high,  and  pro^ 
portioned,  in  size,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  proprietors. 

*  Under  these  miserable  coverings,  not  only  are  the  goods  exposed 
for  sale,  but  the  family  of  the  shopkeeper  resides,  thoughout  the  year, 
and  for  many  years  together.  The  wealthiest  merchants  in  the  bajar 
use  these  tents/ 

The  military  cliiefs  of  the  highest  rank  inhabit  ruoters,  a  specif 
of  tent  covered  wiUi  two  or  three  folds  of  cloth,  closed  at  one  end, 

.  and  having  a  flap  at  the  other,   to  keep  out  the  wind  and  rain. 

.These  are  somewhat  more  sheltered  from  the  weather,  but  the  in- 
habitants of  every  description  appear  to  pass  a  wretched  kind  of 
life. 

*  They  never  feel  even  the  solid  ancf  cheap  comforts  of  a  snug  room, 
or«the  light  of  a  candle  ;  but  in  cold  weather  huddle  round  a  miserable 
fire,  made  of  horse  or  cow  dung,  or  dirty  straw,  collected  about  their 
tents ;  and  wrapping  themselves  up  in  a  coarse,  blanket,  or  cotton  quilt, 
contrive,  with  the  aid  of  a  pipe  of  bad  tobacco,  to  while  away  a  few 
hours  of  listless  indolence.  In  this  manner  do  the  more  sober  of  them 
pass  their  evenings;  others  however,  it  seems,  retire,  at  the  approach  of 
evening,  to  the  rack  shop,  or  the  tent  of  the  prostitute,  and  revel 
through  the  night  in  a  state  of  low  debauchery,  which  could  hardly  be 
envied  by  the  keenest  votary  of  Comus  and  his  beastly  crew.  Even 
these  scenes  of  mirth  and  jollity  are  enacted  in  such  tents  as  have  al- 
ready been  described,  and  are  exhibited  to  the  eye  through  the  mediuiii 
only  of  half  a  dozen  wicks  immersed  in  thick  gross  oil,  arranged  in  a 
dirty  brass  cruise,  and  Which,  together,  scarcdy  afford  as  much  light 
as  a/common  English  rush-Ught/ 

Of  the  heterogeneous  mass  which  composes  Scindia^s  force, 
one  of  the  most  nojed  corps  is  a  risalu,  or  troop,  called  the  baruh 
bhaeesy  or  twelve  brothers,  from  the  number  of  leaders  which  ori- 
ginally commanded  them ;  they  are  reckoned  the  most  licentious 
part  of  the  army,  hardly  excepting  the  pindaras  who  support 
themselves  entirely  by  plunder ;  whereas  the  bhaees  receive  pay, 
and  plunder  into  the  bargain. 

*  Another  very  distinguished  corps  in  this  motley  camp,  though  not, 

-  strictly  speaking,  a  military  one,  is  that  of  the  Shohdajs ;  literally,  the 
scoundrels.  They  form  a  regularly  organized  body,  under  a  chief 
named  Fuzil  Khan,  to  whose  orders  they  pay  implicit  obedience.  They 
i^rjB  the  licensed  thieves  and  robbers  of  the  camp,  and  from  the  fruits  of 
their  iodustry,  their  principal  derives  a  very  considerable  revenue.  On 
marching  days  they  are  assembled  under  their  leader,  and  act  ^ 
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porters  for  the  Muha  Raj's  baggage ;  at  sieges  they  dig  the  trenches, 
'  erect  the  batteries,  and  carry  the  scaling  ladders.  But  their  grand 
concern  is  the  gambling  houses,  which  are  placed  under  thpir  imme- 
diate controul  and  superintendance ;  and  where  they  practise  all  the 
refinements  of  accomplished  villany,  to  decoy  and  impose  upon  the 
unwary/ 

tScindia  had  but  two  brigades  of  regular  infantry,  and  diese  were 
commanded  by  two  Portugueze,  named  Baptiste  and  Jacob.  The 
rest  were  under  no  kind  of  discipline,  and  each  individual  was  ac- 
coutred according  to  his  circumstances  or  his  faacy :  they  are 
^  chiefly  Musselmans ;  and  their  ilame  (Ali-gols)  is  derived  from 
their  practice  of  falling  upon  the  enemy  in  a  gol  or  mass,  invoking 
the  name  of  Ali.  They  have  little  pay,  but  to  make  them  amends, 
they  are  allowed  to  plunder  at  discretion.  Mendicant  faquirs,  jug- 
glers, and  dancing  girls,  the  invariable  appendages  of  all  Indian  ar- 
mies, swarmed  in  the  camp. 

Wide  spreading  desolation  and  ruin  attend  the  march  of  a  Mah- 
ratta army ;  and  care  is  always  taken,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  to 
put  it  in  motion  when  the  green  crops  are  on  the  ground.  For 
many  miles  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  march,  these  crops  wholly 
disappear,  the  miserable  inhabitants  fly  from  their  villages,  which 
^re  frequently  levelled  with  the  ground :  in  every  direction  on  the 
open  plain,  men,  women,  and  children,  may  be  seen  tearing  the 
young  corn  up  by  the  roots,  while  their  cattle  are  turned  loose 
amongst  it,  to  graze  at  liberty.  The  cavalry  generally  halt  where 
the  grain  is  most  flourishing,  to  allow  their  horses  to  get  a  good 
feed. 

The  Mahrattas,  as  an  army,  are  formidable  to  their  opponents 
only  from  the  great  number  of  their  cavalry.  The  jinsecy  or  park 
of  artillery,  is  contemptible.  The  number  of  guns  which  Scindia 
had  with  his  army,  Mr.  Broughton  informs  us,  was  sixty-six ; 
*  twenty-sev^n  with  the  park,  of  which  ten  were  of  large  calibre, 
and  the  rest  of  various  sizes  ^nd  descriptions  ;  se^^nteen  attached 
to  Jacob's  brigade  of  regulars,  and  fourteen  to  Baptiste's;  besides 
these,  he  has  eight  curricle  guns,  each  drawn  by  a  pair  of  bullocks.' 

We  have  a  curious  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Mah- 
rattas conduct  a  siege,  in  their  operations  against  the  fort  of 
Doonee.  To  demolish  this  place,  surrounded  with  a  mud  wall, 
Scindia  brought  before  it  his  whole  army.  He  established  a  line 
of  posts,  within  musket  shot,  entirely  round  the  walls,  with  batteries 
against  three  of  its  sides.  One  of  these  mounted  on  a  rock  over- 
looked the  place,  from  which,  says  Mr,  Broughton,  ^a  six- 
pounder,  well  managed,  would  easily  lay  the  whole  town  in  ruins.' 
A  flag  of  truce  was  then  sent  in,  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  them 
to  accede  to  the  Maha  Rajah's  demand  of  a  contribution ;  the  an- 
swer 
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Bwer  w«jiy  <  We  defy  the  Maha  Raja ;  vre  are  but  earth  ourselvei ^ 
like  our  walls,  and  we  are  resoUed  to  stand  or  fall  with  them/ 
The  firing  then  began  and  eontinued  at  intervals  for  a  week,  without 
any  apparent  progress  being  made ;  the  garrison  plastering  up, 
during. the  night,  tne  mud  which  had  been  knocked  down  the  pre- 
ceding day.  A  fs^quir  then  offered  to  take  the  fort  for  a  certain  sum ; 
he  advanced  boldly  to  the  walls,  calling  on  his  pro*phet,  who  un- 
gratefully suffered  a  shot  to  strike  his  devotee,  and  break  his  leg. 
The  fanatic  exclaimed  that  bis  blood  lay  on  the  head  of  Surjee  Rao^ 
who  had  employed  him,  which  so  alarmed  the  minister,  that  he 
gave  orders  for  him  to  be  acconimodated  with  every  thing  he  might 
wish  for.  This  wily  fanatic,  says  Mr.  Broughton,  *  makes  the  best 
of  his  situation ;  he  bespeaks  the  richest  dinners,  and  summons  to 
his  presence  the  choicest  sets  of  dancing  girls,  whenever  he  feeb 
lan  inclination  for  such^imusements.' 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  garrison  made  a  sally  by  night  and 
carried  off  a  gun,  which  they  niounted  on  the  wall,  and  drove  off 
that  part  of  Scindia's  army  encamped  opposite  to  it.  Little  if  any 
progress  was  made  by  this  powerful  chieftain,  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
five  days, '  in  the  siege  of  a  place,  which  four  companies  of  sipahees 
with  one  six-pounder,  would  have  taken  in  as  many  hours.' 

After  the  capture  of  the  unfortunate  piece,  which  belonged  to 
Mamma,  the  uncle  of  Scindia,  the  guns  of  the  besi^ers  were  re- 
gularly removed  from  the  batteries  at  night,  and  carried  back  again 
at  break  of  day.  In  this  manner  the  siege  was  carried  on  for  a 
month  longer,  when  an  ambassador  arrived  Arom  Jaypoor,  and  ne* 
gociations  commenced,  which,  after  another  month,  terminated  in 
the  acgustment  of  all  difficulties.  Among  other  knotty  points,  4e 
gun  taken  from  Mamma's  battery  was  screed  to  be  restored. 

*•  The  gun  was  accordingly  sent  into  camp  on  the  evening  of  the  9th» 
and  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  trenches  on  the  following  room- 
ing. This  important  gun  bad  not  been  fired  at  all  during  the  latter 
days  of  the  siege;  and,  on  examination,  a  ball  was  found  sticking  in  the 
chamber,  from  the  cartridge  having  been  put  in  the  wrong  way ;  a  mis- 
take which  the  people  of  the  garrison  were  unable  to  remedy.' 

Such  is  the  army  of  Scindia,  whose  name  has  become  famous 
and  in  some  degree  formidable  in  the  East.  However  numerous 
the  forces  may  be,  which  this  restless  chieftain  can,  ,in  the  best  of 
times,  bring  into  the  field,  (for  their  numbers  depend  on  his  ability 
to  pay  them,)  thev  are  utterly  unable  to  make  any  effectual  stand 
against  a  well  disciplined  body  of  Europeans,  or  of  sepoys  trained 
,in  European  tactics  and  led  by  European  officers.  The  Maha 
Raja  himself,  has  no  pretensions  to  the  title  of  hero.  From  Mr. 
Broughton's  account  it  would  a{^ear  that  he  is  addicted  to  eveiy 
Species  of  vicious  folly^  wasting  his  days  and  liights  either  in  the 

most 
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most  unbounded  licentiousness,  or  the  most  frivolous  occupadomu 
Tbe  season  for  flyii^  paper  kites,  which  is  a  favourite  amuseBient  in 
all  parts  of  India,  set  in  during  Uie  ridiculous  siege  of  Doonee ;  and 
Scindia  was  to  be  seen  every  evening,  attended  by  large  bodies  of 
cavalry  employed  to  keep  the  ground,  partaking  of  this  sport. 
These  kites  have  no  tails,  at^l  are  in  shape  not  uolike  the  ace  of 
clubs.  The  flyers  fight  matclies  with  them ;  that  is,  each  tries  to 
cut  tbe  other's  string,  which  is  rubbed  over  with  a  composition  of 
pounded  glass.  For  a  supply  of  this  article,  all  the  empty  bottles  of 
the  English  residency  were  put  in  requisition  by  the  Maha  Raja ; 
who  was  aUo  at  the  expense  of  having  kites  and  strings  brought 
from  Delhi,  which  Is  celebrated  for  their  manufacture. 

*  This  light-hearted  prince/  says  Mr.  Broughton,  '  is  by  no  means 
insensible  to  the  embarrassment  of  his  aflairs,  or  tbe  consequent  failure 
and  disgrace  which  almost  always  attends  his  yndertaking^.  But  these 
things  afiect  him  but  for  an  hour ;  a  tiger  or  a  pretty  face,  an  elephant 
%ht  or  a  new  supply  of  paper  kites,  have  each  sufficient  attraction  to 
divert  his  chagrin,  a^d  restore  him  to  his  wonted  thoughtlessness  and 
good  humour.  It  is  only  however  upori  such  occasions  as  the  siege  of 
Doonee,  that  he  tastes  of  almost  unalloyed  happiness.  Under  the  pre- 
tence qf  attending  to  the  operations  of  the  siege,  he  directed  a  small 
suit  of  tents  to  be  pitched  for  him  in  a  garden  iq  the  rear  of  the  trenches, 
and  there,  surrounded  by  a  set  of  parasites  and  buffoons,  he  passed  his 
time  in  one  constant  round  of  the  grossest  debaucheries.  Emancipated 
from  his  two  greatest  plagues,  his  wife  and  his  ministers,  he  refused  to 
listen  to  any  business;  and  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but  fresh  modes 
of  wasting  away  his  hours,  and  indulging  his  own  profligate  propensi- 
ties. Women  and  low  company  have  been  his  bane ;  and  appear  to 
have  quite  corrupted  a  heart  and  mind  originally  meant  for  better  tnings« 
Virgin  charms  have  been  diligently  sought  for,  and  almost  daily  sacri* 
ficed  upon  the  altar  of  his  lusts;  and  in  the  conclave  of  his  wretched 
minions,  scenes  are  said  to  be  enacted  for  his  amusement,  so  gross,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  ridiculous,  as  would  stagger  belief,  and  call  ablush 
into  the  cheeks  of  the  most  depraved  European.' 

At  this  time  Scindia  was  just  turned  of  thirty  years  of  age :  Mr. 
Broughton  describes  him  as  about  five  feet  five  inches  in  height, 
inclined  to  be  fat,  but  not  largely  madp ;  his  complexion  rather 
dark  and  his  features  agreeable ;  but  his  whole  appearance  indi- 
cating a  debauchee.  What  else,  considering  the  education  which 
he  receives,  can  an  Indian  prince  possibly  be  ?  ATI  his  pursuits 
and  all  his  amusements  will  necessarily  be  tinctured  with  vice  or 
firivolity ;  and  we  are  therefore  the  more  disposed  to  tolerate  the 
latter  when  we  find  them  unmixed  with  any  of  the  former.  The 
following  species  of  diversion  is  not  very  princely  ;  but  it  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  innocent.  It  is  called  the  Hohlee,  and 
consists  in  ihro\ying  about  a  quantity  of  flour,  made  from  a  water- 
nut 
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nut  dyed  red,  called  abeer.    The  English  resident  and  his  suite 
Were  present  at  it. 

*  In  a  few  m^utes  after  we  had  taken  our  seats,  large  brazen  trays, 
filled  with  dicer,  were  brought  in  and  placed  before  the  company,  toge- 
ther with  a  vase  of  yellow-coloured  water,'  and  a  large  silver  squirt,  for 
each  individual,  ^e  Maha  Raj  himself  began  the  amusements  of  the 
day,  by  sprinkling  a  little  red  and  yellow  water  upon  us  from  goolabdans^ 
which  are  small  silver  vessels  kept  for  the  purpose  of  sprinkling  rose- 
water  at  visits  of  ceremony.  Every  one  then  began  to  throw  about  the 
id>eer^  and  squirt  at  his  neighbours  as  he  pleased.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
edqijette  of  the  Durbar  for  any  body  to  'throw  at  the  Maha  Raj.  He 
haB  however  been  told  that  we  had  declared  our  resolutions  to  pelt 
every  one  who  pelted  us,  and  good-humouredly  replied,  "  with  all  his 
heart ;  h^  was  ready  for  us,  and  would  try  which  could  pelt  best."  We. 
soon  found,  however,  that  we  had  nbt  the  slightest  chance  with  him ; 
for,  besides  a  cloth  whieh  his  attendants  held  before  his/ace,  he  had 
in  a  few  minutes  the  pipe  of  a  large  fire-engine  put  into  his  hands,  filled 
with  yellow  water,  and  worked  by  half  a  dozen  men ;  and  with  this  he 
played  ^about  him  Avith  such  effect,  that  in  a  short  time  there  was  not 
a  man  in  the  whole  tent  who  had  a  dry  suit  upon  his  back.  Sometimes 
he  directed  it  against  those  who  sat  near  him  wjth  such  force  that  it  was 
not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  one's  seat.  All  opposition  to  this  powerful 
engine  was  futile ;  whole  shovel-fulls  of  abeer  were  cast  about,  and  in- 
stantly followed  by  a  shower  of  yellow  water ;  and  thus  we  were  alter- 
nately powdered  and  drenched  till  the  floor  on  which  we  sat  was  covered 
some  inches  in  depth  with  a  kind  of  pink  and  orange-coloured  mud. 
Such  a  scene  I  never  witnessed  in  my  life.  Figure  to  yourself  succes- 
sive groups  of  dancing  girls,  bedecked  with  gold  and  silver  lUce;  thdr 
tawdry  trappings,  stained  with  patches  of  abeer^  and  dripping  like  so 
many  Naii^ds,  with  orange-coloured  water ;  now  chaunting  the  Hohke 
songs  with  all  the  airs  of  practised  libertinism,  and  now  shrinking' with 
affected  screams  beneath  a  fresh  shower  from  the  Maha  Raj's  eo^ne ; 
the  discord  of  drums,  trumpets,  fiddles  and  cymbals,  sounding  as  if 
only  to  drown  the  other  noises  that  arose  around  them  ;  the  triumph  of 
those  who  successfully  threw  the  abeer,  and  the  clamours  of  others  who 
suflfered  from  their  attacks ;  the  loud  shouts  of  laughter  and  applause 
which  burst  on  all  sides  from  the  joyous  crowd — figure  to  yourself  if  you 
can  such  an  assemblage  of  extraordinary  objects ;  then  paint  them  all 
in  two  glowing  tints  of  pink  and  yellow,  and  you  will  have  formed  some 
conception  of  a  scene  which  absolutely  beggars  all  description.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Mahrattas,  who  are  Hindoos^  gjrtici* 
pate  in  most  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Mahomedans.  At 
the  Moharapiy  or  general  mourning  in  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  Houssein^  the  grandson  of  the  prophet,  every  good  mosselman 
clothes  himself  in  green  rags  and  turns  faquir.  Groups  of  grotesque 
figures  wander  about  the  camp,  asking  alms,  and  calling  on  we 
names  of  Mahommed,  Ali>  and  Hou^sein.    The  Mahrattas  mil 
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with  the  Mabomedans;  but  the  most  extraordinary  curcumstaace 
is,  that  Scindia.  himself,  on  this  occasion,  turns  faquir^  and  roams 
about  with  a  few  of  his  confidential  attendants, — not  altogether,  pro^ 
bably,  for  the  purpose  of  mourning  over  the  departed  Imauni  In- 
deed he  appears  to  be  under  little  controul  on  account  of  religious 
ceremonies  or  religious  prejudices,  and  scarcely  a  week  passes  but 
some  of  his  creditors  are  under  the  necessity  of  *  sitting  Dhuma* 
before  his  t^nt.  /       ' 

This  curious  mode  of  enforcing  a  demand  is  an  ancient  Hindoo 
custom,  held  in  the  highest  degree  of  veneration.  We  have  many 
instances  oT  it,  selected  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  in  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches. If  the  person  sitting  Dhuma  should  determine  to  fast 
for  a  week  or  longer,^  the  persoci  on  whom  he  sits  is  compelled  to 
do  the  same — the  strongest  stomach  of  course  carries  the  day.  It 
is  said  that  the  Brahmins  train  some  of  their  fraternity  to  remain  an 
unusual  length  of  time'  without  food ;  these  are  sent  to  sit  Dhuma 
at  the  door  of  some  rich  individual,  who  generally  accedes  to  their 
demands ;  for  if  the  Brahmin  should  die  while  sitting,  the  punishment 
would  be  dreadful  on  him  at  whose  door  he  was  stationed.  Scindia 
generally  gets  rid  of  the  Dhuma  by  paying  a  part  of  th^  debt,  and 
promising  the  remainder  at  some  future  time ;  but  he  is  not  very 
ccmpulous  of  his  word. 

The  manners,  customs,  character,  and  conduct,  of  the  Mahrat*. 
tas,  from  the  chieftain  to  the  lowest  soldier,  mechanic,  tradesman, 
and  peasant,  evince  a  total  want  of  moral  rectitude,  and  of  those 
rational  feelings  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  placing  to  the  credit 
of  human  nature  in  every  country.  Every  one  tries  to  cheat  his 
colleagues,  and  Scindia  appears  to  be  as  unprincipled  as  the  most 
expert  among  them.  His  prime  minister  Surjee  Rao,  to  whose 
daughter  he  was  married,  ^as  murdered  in  the  open  bazar,  and  his 
death  attaches  in  a  great  degree  to  Scindia.  His  mistresses  were 
as  usMal  stripped  of  all  they  possessed,  and  his  favourite  one  was 
sent  for  to  court,  and  severely  beaten  in  the  presence  of  Scindia's 
wife,  who  added  to  the  indignity  by  giving  her  several  blows  her- 
^If  widi  a  slipper.  Scindia  threatened  her  with  the  loss  of  her 
ears  and  nose,  *  but  contented  himself  with  plundering  her  of  a 
considerable  sum  in  jewels  and  money,  which  she  had  contrived  to 
collect  during  her  short  hour  of  sunshine  and  prosperity.  There 
was  another  mistress  who  was  plundered  of  property  to  the  amount 
of  a  lack  of  rupees,  and  who  remonstrated  vehemently  against  the 
injustice  of  robbing  her  of  what  she  termed  '  the  honest  gains  of 
her  profession ;'  when  she  found  this  of  no  avail,  she  coolly  ob- 
served, that  she  would  recover  it  all  again  from  Scindia  whenever 
she  could  get  into  his  presence,  and  was  allowed  to  sing  him  a 
single  song. 

While 
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He  seems  to  have  considered  that  what  is  solid  and  substantial^  can 
receive  little  increase  or  diminution  of  value,  from  mere  varieties  of 
form  and  distribution ;  and,  in  like  manner,  it  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered, that  poetical  fragments  may,  without  inconvenience,  be 
substituted  for  epic  or  other  poems.  It  is  obvious,  that  to  embel". 
lish  striking  incidents  by  splendid  description,  is  the  boast  of  the 
poet,  and  that  from  these  exerlions  of  his  fancy  must  be  derived 
the  principal  enjoyment  of  the  reader.  Hence  it  seems  to  follow, 
that  the-  interests  of  both  parties  may  be  promoted,  by  agreeing  to 
reduce  every  species  of  composition  to  its  quintessence,  and  to 
omit,  by  common  consent,  the  many  insipid  ingredients  which 
swelled  the  redundant  narratives  of  our  ancestors.  This  practice, 
recommended  by  the  example  of  Lord  Byron,  and  by  that  of  his 
literary  friend  to  whom  the  Giaour  is  dedicated,  would  probably 
have  been  adopted  by  a  crowd  of  imitators,  but  that  the  new  con- 
vert, no  less  inconstant  than  eccentric,  has  again  suddenly  deserted 
his  leader,  and  has  exhibited,  in  his  second  Turkish  tale,  a  model 
of  a  species  of  composition  equally  free  from  constraint,  and  equally 
susceptible  of  every  degree  and  variety  of  ornament. 

The  Giadur  has  haen,  we  believe,  very  generally  admired ;  but 
this  admiration  has  been  accompanied  by  almost  equally  general 
complaints  of  the  obscurity  in  which  the  author  has  thought  fit,  not 
unfrequently,  to  envelop  his  meaning ;  and  we  still  doubt,  whedier 
our  own  attempts  to  pierce  through  that  obscurity  have  been  quite 
successful.  It  has,  indeed,  been  urged,  by  persons  of  deep  pene- 
tration, that  this  is  solely  o\ir  own  fault,  because  the  tale  is,  in  fact,, 
extremely  simple.  But  this  is  to  mis-state  the  objection,  not  to 
answer  it.  No  man  can  have  supposed,  that  Lord  Byron  has 
failed  in  rendering  intelligible  to  his  readers,  a  very  short  and  plain 
tale,  which  he  has  related  both  in  prose  and  in  verse ;  neither  is  it 
from  any  abruptness  in  the  transitions  from  one  incident  to  another, 
that  perplexity  arises;  but  the  dramatic  form  into  which  the  poem 
is  cast,  being  often  very  indistinctly  traced,  the  reader  is  not  always 
able,  without  a  painful  effort  of  attention,  to  keep  his  feelings  in 
unison  with  the  changes  of  scenery  and  character. 

*  The  tale  which  these  disjointed  fragments  present,  (says  Lord  By- 
ron in  a  prefatory  advertisement,)  is  founded  upon  circumstances  now 
less  common  in  the  cast  than  formerly ;  either  because  the  ladies  art 
more  circumspect  than  in  the ,"  olden  time ;"  or  because  the  Christiam 
have  better  fortune,  or  less  enterprize.  The  story,  when  entire,  con- 
tained the  adventures  of  a  female  slave,  who  was  thrown,  in  the  Mus* 
sulman  manner,  into  the  sea  for  infidelity,  and  avenged  by  a  young 
Venetian,  her  lover,  at  the  time  the  Seven  Islands  were  possessed  by 
the  republic  of  Venice,  and  soon  after  the  Arpauts  were  beaten  back 
from  the  Morea,  which  they  bad  ravaged  for  some  time  subsequent  to 
the  Russian  invasion.* 

And 
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And  he  adds,  in  a  note  at  the  conclosion  of  the  poem, 

*  I  heard  the  story  by  accident  recited  by  one  of  the  coffee-house 
story-tellers  who  abound  in  the  Levdht,  and  sing  or  recite  their  narra- 
tives. The  additions  and  i)iterpoIations  by  the  translator  will  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  want  of  eastern  imagery;  and  I  re- 
gret that  my  memory  has  retained  so  few  fragments  of  the  original/ 

From  this  outline  it  appears  that  the  tale  in  Question,  thou^ 
partly  formed  on  the  commonest  model  of  oriental  fable,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  one  striking  peculiarity.  In  pastern  love-stories  the 
heroine  is  usually  either  preserved  to  her  lover  by  means  of  some 
miraculous  and  preternatural  agency,  or  consigned,  ^ith  very  little 
ceremony,  to  death  and  oblivion ;  because,  in  a  country  where 
every  man  is,  or  may  become  possessor  of  a  haram,  the  reciter 
and  hearer  of  a  story  will  generally  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  severe  domestic  police,  and  in  the  moral 
fitness  of  strangling  or  drowning  every  female  convicted  of  infi- 
delity. But  in  the  present  instance,  the 'seducer  of  the  lovely 
Leila-  is  a  Christian ;  that  is,  according  to  die  courtesy  of  the  Ma- 
hometan vocabulary,  a  giaour  or  unbeliever,  who  has  the  audacity 
to  form  and  execute  the  desperate  project  of  revenging  the  death 
of  hjs  murdered  mistress,  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  executioner.  It 
is  evident  that  the  delineation  of  such  a  character  is  well  suited  to 
poetry;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  further  recommended  to  Lord  By- 
ron, by  arecollection  of  the  scene  in  which  he  first  heard  it,  of  the 
impression  which  it  made  on  an  eastern  audience,  and  of  the  gro- 
tesque declamation  an^  gestures  of  the  Turkish  story-teller. 

The  poem  commences  with  a  sort  of  prologue,  intended  to  de- 
scribe die  sensations  which  a  prospect  of  the  shores  of  Greece, 
during  a  calm  summer's  day,  would  be  likely  to  awakeii  in  a  mind 
duly  impressed  with  admiration  of  tbe  ancient  glory  of.  that  coun- 
try, and  with  disgust  at  the  mord  degradation  of  its  present  inhi^ 
bitants.  On  this  theme  the  poet  expatiates  with  great  delight ; 
and  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  following  higjhly  wrought 
and  characteristic  specimen. 

'  He  who  Hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead, 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled ; 
The  flrst  dark  day  of  nothingness, 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress ; 
(Before  Decay's  ef&cing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,) 
And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air — 
The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there — 
The  fixed  yet  tender  traits  that  streak. 
TheianguoT  of  the  placid  cheek, 
And — but  for  that  lad  shrouded  eye, 
V#L.  X.  NO.  XX.  T  TJiat 
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That  fires-  not — wins  not— weeps  no#-*fnow-*r- 

And  but  for  that  chill  changeless  brow. 
Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy 
Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  hearty 
As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon-^ 
Yes — but  for  these  and  these  alone, 
Some  moments — aye — one  treacherous  hoUTi 
'  He  still  might  doubt  ^the  tyrant's  power, 
So  fair — so  calm — so  softly  seal'd 
The  first — last  look — by  death  reveal'd ! 
Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore— 
Tis  Greece — but  living  Greece  no  more ! 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair. 
We  start — for  soul  is  wanting  there. 
Her's  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 
That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath ; 
But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom. 
That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb — 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hoveripg  round  decay, 
The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  past  away ! 
Spark  of  that  fiame — perchance  of  heavenly  birth — 
Which  gleams — but  warms  no  more  its  cherish'd  earth !'  pp.  4, 5. 

It  is  dijfBcult  not  to  sympathize  with  the  sensibility  which  dicta* 
ted  the  first  of  these  descriptions ;  and  although  some  cohj-Mooded 
readers  may,  possibly,  be  unable  to  discover  any  analogy  between 
the  human  soul  and  the  soul  of  a  landscape,  or  to  comprehend  the 
species  of  death  which  the  soil  ^fid  climate  of  Greece  ma;  be 
supposed  to  have  undergone,  even  such  readers  will,  probaiJy>. 
admire  the  artful  and  brilliant  metaphors  by  which  the  poet  has 
connected  these  apparently  incongruous  images. 

,  After  this  general  introduction,  which  has  received  many  im- 
provements since  th^  first  edition  of  the  poem,  the  reader  is  led  to 
tl]e  immediate  scene  of  action,  atid  obtains  a  slight  view  of  the  re- 
citer of  the 'tale.  This  is  a  Turkish  fisherman,  who  has  been  t^. 
ployed  during  the  day  in  the  gulf  of  ^gina,  and  in  the  evening; 
apprehensive  of  the  Mainote  pirates  who  infest  the  coast  of  Attica, 
lands  with  his  boat  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Leone,  the  ancient  Pi- 
raeus. He  becomes  the  eye-witness  of  nearly  all  die  incidents  in 
the  story,  and  in  one  of  them  is  a  principal  agent.  It  is  to  bis 
*  feelings,  and  particularly  to  his  religious  prejudices,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  some  of  the  most  forcible  and  splendid  parts  of  the 
poem ;  and  yet,  we  know  not  why,  the  author  has  not  vouchsafed 
to  give  him  a  formal  introduction  to  his  readers.  ^ 

Scarcely  has  he  reached  the  beach,  when  his  attention  is  ar- 
restejd — 
•     ^  -  MVhe 
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*  Who  thuridrting  comes  on  blackest  steo<l>       ' 
With  slackened  bit  and  hoof  of  speed  ? 

Beneath  the  clattering  iron's  sound 
The  cavern'd  echoeaf  wake  aroqnd 
In  lash  for  lash^  and  bound  for  bound ; 
The  foam  that  streaks  the  coursers  side, 
Seems  gathered  from  the  ocean-tide  :  - 
Though  weary  waves  are  sunk  to  rest, 
There's  none  within  his  rider's  breast. 
And  though  to-morrow's  tempest  lower, 
'Tis  calmer  than  thy  heart,  young  Giaour ! 
I  know  thee  not,  I  loathe  thy  race, 
But  in  thy  lineaments  J  trace 
What  time  shall  strengthen,  not  efface ; 
Though  young  and  pale,  that  sallow  front 
Is  scath'd  by  fiery  passion's  brunt, 
Though  bent  on  earth  thine  evil  eye 
As  meteor  like  thou  glidestjby, 
Right  well  I  view,  and  deem  thee  one 
Whom  Othman's  sons  should  slay  or  shun. 

*  On— on  he  hastened — and  he  drew 
My  gaze  of  wonder  as  he  flew  : 
Though  like  a  demon  of  the  night 

He  passed  and  vanished  from  my  sight; 

His  aspect  and  his  air  impressed 

A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast ; 

And  long  upon  my  startled  ear 

Rung  his  dark  courser's  hoofs  of  fear.' — pp.  9,  10. 

Every  gesture  of  the  impetuous  horseman  is  full  of  anxiety  arid 
of  passion.  In  the  midst  of  his  career,  whilst  m  full  vi^w  of  the 
astonished  spectator^  he  suddenly  checks  his  steed,  and  rising  on 
his  stirnip,  surveys,  with  a  look  of  agonizing  impatience,  the  dis- 
tant city  illuminated  for  the  feast  of  Bairam ;  then  pale  with  knger, 
raises  his  arm  as  if  in  menace  of  an  invisible  enemy ;  but  awakened 
from  his  trance  of  passion  by  the  neighing  of  his  chargef^  again 
hurries  forward,  and  disappears. 

*  The  hour  is  past,  the  Giaour  is  gone. 
And  did  he  fly  cr  fall  alone  ? 

Woe  to  that  hour  he  came  or  went, 

The  curse  for  Hassan's  sin  was  sent 

To  turn  a  palace  to,a  tomb ; 

He  came,  he  went,  like  the  Simoom, 

That  harbinger  of  fate  and  gloom. 

Beneath  whose  widely-wasting  breath 

The  very  cypress  droops  to  death — 

Dark  tree — sml  sad,  when  others'  grief  is  fled. 

The  only  constant  mourner  o'er  the  dead ! 

Y  2  .  X     .        Th« 
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'  The  steed  is  vanished  from  the  stall. 
No  serf  is  seen  in  Hassan's  hall, 
The  lonely  Spicier  s  thin  grey  pall 
Waves  slowly  widening  o'er  the  wall ; 
The  Bat  builds  in  his  Haram  bower  ; 
And  in  the  fortress  of  his  power 
The  Owl  usurps  the  beacon-tower ; 
The  wild-dog  howls  o'er  the  fountain's  brim. 
With  baffled  thirst,  and  famine,  grim. 
For  the  stream  has  shrank  from  its  marble  bed. 
Where  the  weeds  and  the  desolate  dust  are  spread* 
Twas  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play 
And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day — 
As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 
In  whirls  fantastically  flew, 
,  And  flung  luxurious  coolness  round  a 

The  air,  and  verdure  o'er  the  ground. — 
'Twas  sweet,  when  cloudless  stars  were  bright. 
To  view  the  wave  of  watery  light, 
And  hear  its  melody  by  night. — 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Childhood  played 
Around  the  verge  of  ths^t  cascade ; 
And  oft  upon  his  mother's  breast 
That  sound  had  harmonized  his  rest ; 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Youth  along 
Its  bank  been  sooth'd  by  Beauty's  song ;     * 
And  softer  seemed  each  melting  tone 
Of  Music  mingled  with  its  own. — 
But  ne'er  shall  Hassan's  Age  repose 
Along  the  brink  at  Twilight's  close— 
The  stream  that  fllled  that  font  is  fled — 
The  blood  that  warmed  his  heart  is  shed ! — 
And  here  no  more  shall  human  voice 
Be  heard  to  rage — regret — rejoice — 
The  last  sad  note  that  swelled  the  gale 
Was  woman's  wildest  funeral  wail — 
That  quenched  in  silencer-all  is  still, 
But  the  lattice  that  flaps  when  the  wind  is  shrill — 
Though  raves  the  gust,  and  floods  the  rain. 
No  hand  shall  close  its  clasp  again/  —p.  14,  &c. 

We  have  given  this  long  quotation,  not  only  because  it  contains 
much  brilliant  and  just  description,  but  because  we  think  that  this 
part  of  the  narrative  is  managed  with  unusual  taste.  The  fisher- 
man has,  hitherto,  related  nothing  more  than  the  extraordinary  pb^ 
nomenon  which  had  excited  his  curiosity,  and  of  which  it  is  his 
immediate  object  to  explain  the  cause  to  his  hearers  ;  but  instead 
of  proceeding  to  do  so,  he  stops  to  vent  bis  execrations  on  the 
Giaour^  to  describe  the  solitude  of  Hassan's  once  luxurious  haram, 

and 
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and  to  lament  the  untimely  death  of  the  owner,  and  of  Leila,  to- 
gether with  the  cessation  of  that  hospitality  which  they  had  uni- 
formly exercised.  He  reveals,  as  if  unintentionally  and  uncon- 
sciously, the  catastrophe  of  his  story :  but  he  thus  prepares  his  ap- 
peal to  the  sympathy  of  his  audience,  without  much  diminishing 
their  suspense. 

While  still  ruminating  on  the  adventure  of  the  Giaour,  he  hears 
the  sound  of  feet,  and  beholds  a  silent  procession,  headed  by  an 
Emir,  and  bearing,  in  a  sack,  what  appears  to  be  a  human  body. 
Having  offered  the  use  of  his  boat,  he  is  ordered  to  row  them 
towards  some  rocks  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  where  their  myste- 
rious burden,  being  committed  to  tlie  sea,  subsides  slowly,  and 
with  little  apparent  struggle,  to  a  depth  at  which  it  wholly  eludes 
bis  gaze. 

'  And  all  its  hidden  secrets  sleep, 
Known  but  to  Genii  of  the  deep, 
Which,  trembling  in  their  coral  cavesj 
They  dare  not  whisper  to  the  waves.        , 

'  As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect-queen  of  eastern  spring, 
0*er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near, 
And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower 
A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour, 
Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high. 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye  : 
So  Beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child 
With  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild ; 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears, 
Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 
If  won,  to  equal  ills  betrayed, 
Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid, 
A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace,  ^ 

From  infant's  play,  or  man's  caprice ; 
The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought 
Has  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught, 
For  every  touch  that  wooed  its  stay 
Has  brush'd  the  brightest  hues  away, 
Till  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 
Tis  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 
With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast, 
Ah !  where  shaU  either  victim  rest  ? 
Can  this  with  f^ded  pinidn  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  ?is  before  ? 
Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour,. 
Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower  ? 

V  3  No: 
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.  No  :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ne'er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  that^ie, 
And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shewn 
To  every  failing  but  their  own, 
And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame/ — p.  19>  &c. 
The  causes  of  the  tragical  event  which  he  had  thus  witnessed, 
were  soon  explained  to  him  by  a  general  rumour,  that  l^ila,  the 
favourite  slave  of  Hassan^  under  pretence  of  going  to  the  bath  on 
the  last  night  of  the  fast  of  Rhamazan,  had  eioped  in  the  disguise 
of  a  Georgian  page,  and  had  fled  with  the  Giaour;  and  though 
other  reports  stated  that  the  Giaour  had  been  wholly  unaccompa- 
nied in  his  flight,  it  was  generally  known  that  Leila  had  disap- 
peared, and  that,  on  her  account,  Hassan- had  deserted  his  haram, 
and  was  vainly  endeavouring,  amidst  the  noise  and  fatigue  of  Ae 
chase,  to  deaden  the  remembrance  of  his  loss.     That  loss  was,  in- 
deed, in  the  opinion  of  our  fisherman,  wholly  irreparable.    Eyes 
large,   dark,    and  languishing  as  those  of  the  gazelle  ;    cheeks 
blushing  like  the  blossoni  of  the  pom^rana'te ;  a  neck  graceful  and 
majestic  as  that  of  the  swan ;  hair  of  which  the  '  hyacinthine'  ring- 
lets swept  the  marble  on  which  she  trod ;  feet  whiter  than  the  snow 
*  Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth, 
It  fell  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth  ;' 
and,  above  all,  a   countenance  beaming  with   intelligence  and 
animation: — such  were    the    charms  of    Leila,    which    Hassan 
now  remembered  with  poignant  regret,  and  despaired  of  finding 
combined  in  any  other  female.  .  His  mother  thought  otherwise. 
She  trusted  that  a'beautiful  and  accomplished  wife  would  make 
him  amends  for  the  loss  of  a  still  more  beautiful  mistress.    Change 
of  scene  might  erase  from  his  memory  the  image  which  his  once 
favourite  haram  incessantly  tended  to  recal ;  she,  therefore,  hav- 
ing discovered  a  maiden  whose  beauty  she  judged  tq  be  suflBiciently 
attractive,  and  having  obtained  the  consent  of  both  parties  to  the 
match,  repaired  to  one  of  his  distant  castles,  and  conjured  her  son 
to  meet  her  there,  and  to  send  thither,  without  loss  of  time,  the 
accustomed  bridal  presents.     Hassan,  attended  by  a  well-armed 
guard  of  twenty  Tartars,  set  off  on  his  expedition :  his  journey  lay 
through  the  defiles  of  mount  Parnassus,  which  were  likely  to  be 
infested  by  marauding  parties  of  Amaots.     But  the  formidable 
Hassan,  whose  very  name  had  often  spread  terror  through  hosts  of 
enemies,  and  who  was  now  surrounded  by  a  band  of  well-proved 
warriors,  had  reason  to  think  himself  secured  Against  any  number 
of  undisciplined  and  ill-conducted  assailants.     His  party  was  al- 
ready begmning  to  emerge  from  the  defile,  when  three  Tartars, 
who  led  the  van,  were  laid  low  by  an  unexpected  fire  of  musketry; 

and 
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soul  though  uo  enemy  was  yisible,  it  was  plain  that  the  ambush 
was  so  well  concerted,  that  any  attempt  to  retreat,  or  delay  in 
forcing  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  must  be  fatal.  Hassan  instantly 
fastened  to  the  van,  for  the  purpose  of  heading  the  charge,  but 
found  that  the  assailants,  who  had  now  quitted  their  fastnesses, 
were  drawn  up  in  excellent  ordej  to  receive  him.  '^Their  leader, 
though  unknown  to  his  eyes,  immediately  recalled  to  his  fancy  every 
feature  of  one,  of  whom  he  had  anxiously  collected  the  mpst  mi- 
nute description,  and  in  whom  he  now  instantly  recognized  the  ob- 
ject of  his  long  meditated  vefigeance. 

*  "  'Tis  he — ^'tis  he — I  know  him  now, 
I  know  him  by  his  pallid  brow  ; 
I  know  him  by  the  evil  eye 
That  aids  his  envious  treachery  ; 
I  know  him  by  his  jet-black  biarb^ 
Though  now  array'd  in  Arnaut  garb. 
Apostate  from  his  own  vile  faith, 
It  shall  not  save  him  from  the  death ; 
1'is  he,  well  met  in  any  hour, 
Lost  Leila's  love — accursed  Giaour  Y* * 

We  shall  abstain  from  giving  in  prose,  a  very  dull  paraphrase  of 
that  part  of  the  poem  in  which  the  author  relates  the  obstinate 
combat  between  the  two  rivals;  the  deatii  of  Hassan ;  the  horror 
of  hia  Another  when  she  receives,  by  the  hands  of  a  Tartar,  the 
jbleeditig  head  of  her  son,  in  lieu  of  the  expected  bridal  present ; 
and  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  Giaour,  after  the  full  accom- 
plishment of  his  revenge ;  because  the  account  of  these  events  in 
the  original  is  no  less  perspicuous  than  it  is  animated. 

With  the  death  of  Hassan,  or  with  his  interment  on  the  place 
where  he  fell,  or  with  some  moral  reflections  on  his  fate,  we  may 

E resume  that  the  original  narrator  concluded  the  tale  of  which 
lOrd  Byron  has  professed  to  give  us  a  fragment.  But  every  reader, 
we  are  sure,  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  the  interest  excited 
by  the  catastrophe  is  greatly  heightened  in  the  modem  poem  ;  and 
that  the  imprecations  of  the  Turk,  against  the  *  accursed  Giaour,' 
are  introduced  with  great  judgment,  and  contribute  much  to  the 
dramatic  effect  of  the  narrative. 

The  remamder  of  the  poem,  we  think,  would  have  been  more 
properly  printed  as  a  second  canto;  because  a  total  change  of 
scene,  and  a  chasm  of  no  less  than  six  years  in  the  series  of  events, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  occasion  some  little  confusion  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader. 

It  seems  that  the  fisherman,  to  whom  we  have  been  indebted 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  preceding  adventures,  was,  by  some  acci- 
dent^ conducted  to  we  know  not  what  country,  where  he  met  with 

Y  4  a  Catholic 
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a  Catholic  monastery^  and  addressed,  to  one  of  the  monks^  the  foi* 
lowing  question ; 

^  "  How  name  ye  yon  lone  Caloyer  ? 

His  features  I  have^cann'd  before 
In  mine  own  land— ^^'tis  many  a  year. 

Since,  dashing  by  the  lonely  shore, 
I  salv  him  urge  as  fleet  a  steed 
As  ever  serv'd  a  horseman's  need. 
But  once  I  saw  Aat  face^— yet  then 
It  was  so  marked  with  inward  pain 
I  could  not  Dass  it  by  again ; 
It  breathes  the  same  dark  spirit  now, 
As  death  were  stamped  upon  his  brow,"' — p.  39- 

His  suspicions  are  confirmed  by  the  reply  of  the  monk,  who  in* 
forms  him  that  the  mysterious  stranger  had  arrived,  six  years  before 
from  ^  Paynim  land,'  and  had  purdbased,  by  magnificent  presents, 
die  abbot's  permission  to  reside  in  the  monastery  j  where,  how-* 
ever,  he  appeared  to  shun,  with  horror,  the  performance  of  allre^ 
ligious  rites  :  that,  sometimes  struggling  in  silence  under  the  pangs 
of  a  wounded  conscience,  sometimes  mdttering  incoherent  recol- 
lections of  a  drowning  mistress,  and  of  a  dying  rival,  or  addressing 
die  vision  of  some  bloody  hand,  which  tempted  him  to  plun^ 
from  the  cliff  into  the  water, — he  was  an  object  of  unceasing  cu«» 
riosity,  and  abhorrence,  and  terror,  to  all  the  inmates  of  the  mo< 
nastery ;  whose  detestation,  however,  was  not  unmixed  with  fedk 
ings  of  involuntary  awe  and  reverence. 

*  *'  His  floating  robe  around  him  folding. 

Slow  sweeps  he  through  the  columned  aisle — 

With  dread  beheld — with  gloom  beholding 
The  rites  that  sanctify  the  pile. 

But  when  the  anthem  snakes  the  choir, 

And  kneel  the  monks — ^his  steps  retire — 

By  yonder  lone  and  wavering  torch,    - 

His  aspect  glares  within  the  porch ; 

There  will  be  pause  till  all  is  done — 

And  hear  the  prayer — but  utter  none. 

See — by  the  half-ill umin'd  wall 

His  hood  fly  back — his  dark  hair  fall — 

That  pale  brow  wildly  wreathing  round, 

As  if  the  Gorgon  there  had  bound 

The  sablest  of  the  serpent-braid 

That  o'er  her  fearful  forehead  strayed. 

For  he  declines  the  convent  oath, 

And  leaves  those  locks  unhallowed  growth*-— 

But  wears  our  garb  in  all  beside; 

An4 — ^not  from  piety  but  pride 

Gives 
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Gives  wealth  to  walls  that  never  heard 

Of  his  one  holy  vow  nor  word. — 

Lo ! — mark  ye — as  the  harmony 

Peals  louder  praises  to  the  sky — 

That  livid  cheek — tha{  stony  air 

Of  mixed  defiance  and  despair ! 

Saint  Francis!  keep  him  from  the  shrine  I 

Else  may  we  dread  the  wrath  divine 

Made  manifest  by  awful  sign. —  * 

If  ever  evil  angel  bore 

The  form  of  mortal,  such  he  wore — 

By  all  my  hope  of  sins  forgiven 

Such  looks  are  not  of  earth  nor  heaven !"'— p.  43,  &c. 
It  liT  plain  that  this  fine  passage,  which  closes  a  long  conversation 
between  ^e  fisherman  and  the  monk^  is,  in  truths  a  scene  in  a 
drama ;  not  a  portion  of  a  narrative.  This  scene  is  followed  by  a 
series  of  reflections  on  the  effects  of  excessive  love^  and  on  those  of 
'Utter  solitude;  after  which,  we  are  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
transferred  to  the  death-bed  of  the  Giaour,  whose  dying  address  to 
bis  confessor,  containing  more  than  three  himdred  and  fifty  lines^ 
brings  us  to  the  conclusion  of  the  poem. 

ll^ese  abrupt  and  capricious  transitions  may  be  easily  removed^ 
whenever  the  author  shall  be  persuaded  that,  by  thus  embarrassing 
his  reader^,  he  cannot  but  detract  from  the  interest  which  he  wishes 
to  excitet  Such  little  blemishes,  it  is  true,  are  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  poetical  beauties  which  are  scattered,  in  profusion^ 
through  almost  every  paragraph ;  yet  we  confess,  that  even  this  dis- 
play of  talent  has  failed  to  reconcile  us  to  the  character  of  the 
Giaour ;  whose  conduct,  however  reprehensible,  had  been  at  least 
^ionsistent  with  wbat  is  called  heroism,  but  whose  feelings  and  mo- 
tives, as  described  by  himself,  are,  in  our  opinion,  generally  unna- 
tural, and  sometimes  odious. 

That  the  remorse  occasioned  by  the  consciousness  of  having 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  should  have 
haunted  him  without  ceasing — should  have  tortured  him  even  to 
n^adness,  and  should,  finally,  have  put  a  period  to  his  existence,  is 
certainly  not  incredible.  The  extent  of  his  anguish,  under  such  a 
consciousness,  would  depend  partly  on  the  strength  and  sincerity 
of  his  affection  for  his  mistress,  and  partly  on  that  propensity  to 
self-condemnation,  which  is  generally  a  characteristic  of  the  noblest 
minds;  and  which,  in  such  minds,  is  most  likely  to  create  final  and 
incurable  despair.  His  affection  is,  indeed,  very  frequently,  and 
very  beautifully  expressed ;  for  instance, 

^  ^<  But  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain, 
Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain. 
So  would  I  live  and  love  again. 

I  grieve, 
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I  grieve,  hfut  not,  my  holy  gvMe ! 
For  him  who  dies,  but  h^r  who  died ; 
She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  wave. 
Ah  !  had  she  but  an  earthly  grave. 
This  breaking  heart  ^d  throbbing  head 
Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed. . 
She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light — 
That  seen — became  a  part  of  sight, 
And  rose — where'er  I  turned  mine  eye — 
The  Morning-star  of  Memory !" ' — p.  55. 

The  following  lines,  also,  are  finely  descriptive  of  his  regret, 

*  "  Awd  she  was  lost — and  yet  I  breathed, 

But  not  the  breath  of  human  life — 
A  serpent  round  my  heart  was  wreathed, 

And  stung  my  every  thought  to  strife. — 
Alike  all  time — abhorred  ail  place. 
Shuddering  I  shrunk  from  Nature's  face. 
Where  every  hue  that  charmed  before 
The  blackness  of  my  bosom  wore. — " ' — p.  58. 

We  might  easily  refer  the  reader  to  many  other  passages  which 
are  no  less  favourable  than  the  preceding,  to  the  character  of  the 
Giaour ;  but  we  think,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  that  the  author 
has  throvvn.into  that  character,  some  unnecessary  shades  of  what  we 
should  be  disposed  to  call  arrogance  and  selfisnness.  It  is  surely 
not  quite  consistent  with  his  feelings  of  remorse,  that  he  should 
boast  of  his  inability  to  '  whine  or  sigh,'  of  his  determination  to 
*  obtain  or  die^'  and  consequently  to  risk  the  life  of  Leila  for  his 
own  gratification ;  and  that  he  should  justify  her  murder,  by  the 
avowal  that  he,  himself,  would  have  actea  like  Hassan  under  a  simi- 
lar provocation.  It  is  after  thus  exculpating  his  rival,  that  he 
says, 

*  "  I  gazed  upon  him  where  he  lay, 

'  And  watched  his  spirit  ebb  away; 

Though  pierced  like  pard  by  hunters'  steel. 

He  felt  not  half  that  now  I  feel. 

I  search'd,  but  vainly  search'd  to  find. 

The  workings  of  a  wounded  mind ; 

Each  feature  of  that  sullen  corse 

Betrayed  his  rage,  but  no  remorse. 

Oh,  what  had  Vengeance  given  to  trace 

Despair  upon  his  dying  face ! 

The  late  repentance  of  that  hour, 

When  Penitence  hath  lost  her  power 

To  tear  one  terror  from  the  grave — 

And  will  not  soothe,  and  can  not  save  !"'— p.  53. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Bride  of  Abjdes. 

The 
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The  aged  Giaffir^  the  Pacha  of  the  country^  is  seated  in  his  Di* 
van^  and  surrounded  by  his  armed  slaves  ;  he  is  brooding  in  silence 
on  some  unportant  project.  His  eye  appears  to  express  a  mixture 
of  exultation  and  anxiety. 

*  "  Let  the  chamb^  be  deared" — tlvft  train  disappeared — 
*'  Now  call  me  the  chief  of  the  Haram  guard — '* 
With  Giaflfir  is  none  but  his  only  sou, 

And  the  Nubian  awaiting  the  sire's  award. 
"  Haroun — when  all  the  crowd  that  wait 
Are  passed  beyond  the  outer  gate, 
(Woe  to  the  hea^  whose  eye  beheld 
My  child  Zuleika's  face  unveiled  !) 
Hence,  lead  my  daughter  from  her  tower — 
Her  fate  is  fixed  this  very  hour ; 
Yet  not  to  her  repeat  my  thought — 
By  me  alone  be  duty  taught!" '—pp.  2,  3. 

Haroun  is  preparing  to  execute  the  order,  when  young  Selim, 
apprehensive  that  the  shortest  delay  in  Zuleika's  arrival  may  excite 
his  father's  indignation  against  her,  or  against  the  guiltless  Haroun, 
attempts  to  save  them  by  his  interposition.  He  confesses  that^ 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  weather,  be  had,  at  an  early  hour, 
induced  his  sister  to  accompany  him  into  the  gardens  of  the  Ha- 
ram ;  where,  enjoying  together  the  fragrance  of  the  air,  the  cool*- 
ness  of  the  c}'press  groves,  and  the  varied  prospects  of  the  Helles- 

Eont,  and  listening,  alternately,  to  favourite  pieces  of  poetry,  they 
ad  loitered  so  long,  tnat  eVen  himself,  when  warned  by  the  sound 
of  the  tambour,  had  been  scarcely  in  time  to  express  his  duty  to  his 
father  at  the  Divan.  Zuleika,  possibly,  might  still  be  wandering 
.  where  he  left  her ;  and  if  this  was  blameable,  to  him  that  blame 
must  attach ;  but  his  father  must  not  forget  that,  whether  in  the 
garden  or  in  her  own  apartment,  she  was  equally  invisible  to  all 
eyes,  but  those  of  her  trusty  attendants. 

The  impatient  GiaiBr  is  incensed  to  frenzy  by  this  apology;  he 
treats  Selim  as  the  son  of  a  slave,  inheriting  the  soul  of  his  de- 
graded mother,  incapable  of  aspiring  to  the  fame,  or  of  emulating 
the  valour  of  his  Turkish  ancestors,  and  fitted  only  to  pore  over 
the  babbling  waters  of  a  fountain,  and  to  watch  the  expanding  pe- 
tals of  a  rose-bud.  Haviiig  exhausted  every  term  of  contempt  on 
the  youth,  he  again  repeats  his  orders  to  Haroun,  warning  him  that 
his  life  depends  on  his  vigilant  guard  of  Zuleika* 

Thus  far,  Selim  had  listened  in  submissive  silence,  but  was  una- 
ble, wholly,  to  controul  the  expression  of  those  emotions  which  la- 
boured in  his  breast.  Giaffir,  who  had  watched  him  with  mali- 
cious attention,  continued  to  probe  his  feelings  by  fresh  insults,  still 
gazing  oa  him  with  a  iiaugbty  fierceness,  by  which  he  hoped  to 

quell 
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quell  the  rebellious  spirit  which  he  had  awakened ;  but  when  he 
encountered  the  eye  of  his  son,  he  read  in  it,  not  the  sullen  gloom 
of  contumacy,  but  the  steady  glance  of  high  and  indignant  valour. 
He  felt  himself  unexpectedly  awed/and  abashed  by  that  child,  whose 
effeminacy  he  had  long  despised  and  hated,  whom  his  conscience 
had  compelled  him  to  view  with  some  alarm,  and  against  whom  his 
present  sense  of  humiliation  inspired  him  with  increasing  rancour. 
This  sentiment,  however,  was,  for  the  present,  suspended  bj  the  ar- 
rival of  Zuleika.  By  her  presence  the  sternest  passions  of  his  soul 
were  always  soothed  into  gentleness,  and  he  now  proceeded  t5 
greet  her^  with  the  blessing  of  a  tender  and  affectionate  father. 

^  Her  graceful  arms  in  meekness  bending 
Across  her  genUy-budding  breastr-— 
At  one  kind  word  those  arms  extending 
To  clasp  the  neck  of  him  who  blest 
His  child  caressing  and  rarest, 
Zuleika  came — and  Giaifir  felt 
His  purpose  half  within  him  melt; 
Not  that  against  her  fancied  weal 
His  heart  though  stem  could  ever  feel — 
Affection  chained  her  to  that  heart — 
Ambition  tore  the  links  apart/ — p.  10. 

He  tells  her  that,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  her  permanent 
happiness,  he  had  consented  to  sacrifice  his  own,  bjr  transferring 
her  from  the  care  of  a  parent  to  that  of  a  husband ;  that  the  man 
to  whom  her  hand  was  destined  was  brave  and  powerful,  being 
kinsman  of  the  Bey  Oglou ;  and  that,  by  means  of  such  an  al- 
liance, the  chiefs  of  both  families  would  secure  tlieir  indepen- 
dence, and  set  at  nought  the  anger  of  a  capricious  Sultan.  She 
would,  probably,  care  little  about  his  age,  and  would  be  contented 
to  know  that  her  father  had  not  contracted  her  to  a  boy.  From 
that  father  she  had  long  learnt  the  lesson  of  obedience;  that  of 
love  would  be  taught  her  by  her  husband. 

*  In  silence  bowed  the  virgin's  head — 

And  if  her  eye  was  filled  with  tears 
That  stiiOed  feeling  dare  not  shed, 
'  And  changed  her  cheek  from  pale  to  red. 

And  red  to  pale,  as  through  her  ears 

Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped— 
What  could  such  be  but  maiden  fears  ? 
So  bright  the  tear  in  Beauty's  eye 
Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  diy— 
So  sweet  the  blush  of  Bashfulness, 
Even  Pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less !' — pp.  11,  12. 

GiafBo  fuU  of  confidence  in  her  uBreptiing  submission^  felt  no 

anxiety 
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anxiety  about  bis  daughter's  present  feelings.  Xieaving  ber  and  Se- 
lim  under  the  care  of  the  Kislar  Haroun^  he  resi^ied  his  pipe,  called 
for  his  horse,  and  proceeded^  with  his  Moorish  and  Mamaluke 
guards,  to  iaspect  their  usual  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  sabre  and 
jereed, 

Seliniy  pale,  mute,  and  motionless,  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand^ 
his  eye  directed  towards  the  plain  where  the  Pacha  s  troops  were 
engaged  in  mimic  war,  saw  not  the  display  of  their  activity,  heard 
not  dieir  shouts  of  triumph.  His  thoughts  were  wholly  occupied 
with  the  image  of  Zuleika,  but  he  was  unconscious  of  her  presence. 
She  sighed,  but  her  sigh  was  unheeded ;  her  anxious  and  inquiring 
eye  was  fixed,  in  vain,  on  his  torpid  and  inanimate  features.  She 
wished  to  address  him,  but  felt  an  involuntary  hesitation. 
*  Yet  speak  she  must — but  when  essay — 

*'  How  strange  he  thus  should  turn  away! 

Not  thus  we  e'er  befQre  have  met, 

Not  thus  shall  be  our  parting  yet."— 

Thrice  paced  she  slowly  through  the  room, 

And  watched  his  eye — it  still  was  fixed — 

She  snatched  the  iirn  wherein  was  mixed 

The  Persian  Atar-gul's  perfume, 

And  sprinkled  all  its  odours  o'er 

The  pictured  roof  and  marble  floor — 

The  drops,  that  through  his  glittering  vest 

The  playful  girl's  appeal  addrcst, 

Unheeded  o'er  his  bosom  flew, 

As  if  that  breast  were  marble  too — 

"  What  sullen  yet  ?  it  must  not  be — 

Oh  !  gentle  Selim,  this  from  thee!" 

She  saw  in  curious  order  set 

The  fairest  flowers  of  Eastern  land — 

"  He  loved  them  once — may  touch  them  yet, 

If  offered  by  Zuleika's  hand." 

The  childish  thought  was.  hardly  breathed 

Before  the  Rose  was  pluck'd  and  wreathed — 

The  next  fond  moment  saw  her  seat  ' 

Her  fairy  form  at  Selim's  feet — 

/'  This  rose  to  calm  my  brother's  cares 

A  message  from  the  Bulbul  bears ; 

It  says  to-night  he  will  prolong, 

For  Selim's  ear  his  sweetest  song — 

And  though  his  note  is  somewhat  sad, 

He'll  try  for  once  a  strain  more  glad, 

Wkh  some  faint  hope  his  altered  lay 

May  sing  these  gloomy  thoughts  away." '--pp.  14, 15. 

Thb  playful  appeal  is  disregarded ;  and  she  behold^  with  increas- 
ing astonishment  and  alarm^  the  obstinate  gloom  which  even  her 

caresses 
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caresfiies  cannot  dis{>el,  ^nd  6(  whidi  she  is  unable  to  explain  die 
cause.  Her  own  feelings,  however,  ait  length  affbrd  a  chie  to  those 
of  Selim.  That  Osnian,  to  whom  her  father  has  pledged  her,  and 
whose  arrival  she  anticipates  with  horror,  is,  perhaps,  fio  less  odious 
to  him.  Under  this  impression,  she  suddenly  changes  her  manner, 
and,  m  a  calm  but  determined  tone  of  voice,  deliberately  binds 
herself,  by  a  solemn  oath,  not  to  become  the  wife  of  any  man 
withoat  4he  free  consent,  and  even  the  solicitation  of  him  who  has 
been  the  companion  of  her  infancy,  to  whom  her  whole  heart  has 
been  always  devoted,  and  from  whom  she  is  incapable  of  wiUi-* 
drawing  any  portion  of  her  iaffection. 

Selim,  starting  from  his  trance,  and  catching  Zuleika  in  his  arms, ' 
claims  an  equal  share  in  this  oath,  which,  he  tells  her,  has  bound 
them  irrevocably  to  each  other ;  he  exhorts  her  to  firmness  and 
constancy,  relates  the  affront  which  he  had  received  frbm  Giaffir, 
obscurely  hints  at  some  other  cause  which  has  aggravated  his  indig- 
nation, confirms  her  in  her  abhorrence  of  Osman,  conjures  her  to 
conceal  the  sacred  engagement  which  she  had  voluntarily  con- 
tracted^ tells  her  that  he  has  '  arms'  and  friends'  to  protect  her 
against  the  unworthy  suitor  who  claims  her,  and  cautions  her  not 
to  think  that  her  Selim  is  really  what  he  has  hitherto  appeared. 

Zuleika,  though  accustomed  to  rely  implicitly  on  his  judgment, 
to  adopt  all  his  opinions,  to  sympathize  in  his  grief,  and  rejoice  in 
^^^  J^Jf  was,  in  the  present  instance,  bewildered  by  his  incoherent 
language,  and  incapable  of  i^aring  the  sudden  and  inexplicable  tu- 
mult of  his  emotions.  Why  did  he  now  receive,  with  such  rap- 
ture, the  assurance  of  that  affection  which  he  never  could  have 
doubted,  which  had  never  suffered  a  moment's  change,  which  even 
from  her  infancy  sl>e  had  so  frequently  expressed  with  the*  same 
fervour  and  sincerity  ?  Why  was  she  directed  to  cloak  in  mystery 
a  vow  which  ^he  had  called  on  Heaven  to  witness,  which  the  au- 
thority of  her  father  could  not  annul,  and  which  his  justice  could 
not  condemn  ?  She  wished  to  avow  to  Giafiir  the  sol^nn  obliga- 
tion which  she  had  contracted,  to  proclaim- her  invincible  antipathy 
towards  Osman  Bey,  and,  strengthened  by  the  approval  of  her 
own  conscience,  to  brave  the  indignation  which  her'  frankness 
might  possibly  excite ;  but,  feeling  that  concealment  and  dissimu- 
lation were  incompatible  with  innocence,  she  implored  Selim  either 
to recal  his  injunction  of  secrecy,  or  at  least  to  explainand justify 
his  motive  for  exacting  it. 

The  appearance  of  GiafKr  and  his  troop,  who  were  now  return- 
ing from  the  field,  compels  Selim  to, delay  this  explanation.     He 
entreats  her  to  retire  for  the  present,  and  promises  that  he  will,  at 
night,  conduct  her  to  a  more  secure  .  place  of  conference  in  the  • 
gardens  of  the  Haram,  and  dispel  every  doubt^and  scruple  which 

may 
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may  have  been  awakened  in  her  .mind  by  his  late  ambiguous  con- 
duct.   Thus  terminates  the  first  cabt^. 

*  The  winds  are  high  on  Helle's  ware, 
As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water 
When  Lpve,  wh^i  sent,  forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave. 
The  lonely  hope  of  Sestos'  daughter.' 

The  night  was  unusually  cloudy  and  dark,  the  moon  was  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  wane,  and,  until  the  late  hour  of  her  rising,  no  ray  of 
light  was  discoverable  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  excepting 
the  lamp  which  glimmered  in  the  lonely  tower  of  Zuleika.  There, 
on  a  silken  ottoman,  were  thrown  the  amber  beads  of  her  rosary ; 
the  holy  amulet,  the  gift  of  her  mother,  studded  with  emeralds, 
but  more  precious  from  the  mystic  text  engraven  on  it ;  a  finely 
painted  konm ;  rolls  of  poetry,  not  less  gaudily  illumined ;  and 
the  lute  which,  till  now,  she  had  seldom  thus  neglected,  The  lamp 
of  fretted  gold  cast  a  light  which,  though  faint  and  almost  expiring, 
was  sufficient  to  display  these  splendid  objects,  as  well  as  the  rich 
carpets  of  Persia,  and  costly  Chinese  vases,  which  diffused  the 
sweet  fragrance  of  living  flowers,  or  the  stronger  scent  of  per- 
fumes from  Sheiraz.  £very  thing  indicated  luxury  and  opulence, ' 
but  every  thing  wore  an  appearance,  of  gloom  during  the  absence 
of  Zuleika,  the  animating  spirit  of  this  fairy  mansion. 

Defended  against  the  cold  by  a  vest  of  the  thickest  sable,  but 
trembling  with  anxiety,  and  sometimes  with  fear  of  some  unknown 
danger,  which  the  moanings  of  the  wind,  and  the  darkness  of  the 
grove  appeared  to  menace,  she  was  conducted  by  Selim  to  a  grotto, 
the  favourite  scene  of  her  musical  studies  and  of  her  youthful  re- 
veries. Immediately  elevated  above  the  sea-beach,  and  alternately 
presenting  to  her  eyes  the  varied  prospect  of  the  Hellespont,  and 
the  fragrant  gardens  of  the  Haram,  it  had  often  suggested  to  her 
fancy,  many  visionary  pictures  of  that  Paradise  which  was  obscurely  ^ 
promised  to  her  sex  by  the  koran,  but  which  she  trusted  that  she 
should  share  with  Selim,  whose  bliss,  even  in  other  worlds,  must 
be  imperfect  without  her.  Far  different,  however,  were  the  visions 
which,  at  this  lonely  hour,  the  same  spot  was  calculated  to  awa- 
ken, Piles  of  arms  of  uncouth  shapes,  some  of  which  seemed 
to  be  rusted  by  the  stain  of  blood,  and  a  large  goblet  filled  to  the 
brim,  but  not,  as  it  appeared,  with  any  lawful  beverage,  were  the 
tnost  conspicuous  objects  that  reflected  the  wavering  and  yellow 
flame  of  a  lamp.  Zuleika  started,  and,  turning  to  her  conductor 
wiA  a  look  of  inquiry,  was  scarcely  able  to  recognize  her  beloved 
Selim. 

IX. 
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IX. 

*  His  robe  of  pride  was  thrown  aside, 

His  brow  no  high-crown'd  turban  bore, 

But  in  its  stead  a  shawl  of  red, 

Wreath'd  lightly  round,  his  temples  wore  2 — 

That  dagger,  on  whose  hilt  the  gem 

Were  worthy  of  a  diadem, 

No  longer  glitter'd  at  his  waist, 

"Where  pistols  unadorn'd  were  braced* 

And  from  his  belt  a  sabre  swung, 

And  from  his  shoulder  loosely  hung 

The  cloak  of  white — the  thin  capote 

That  decks  the  wandering  Candiote : 

Beneath — his  golden  plated  vest 

Clung  like  a  cuirass  to  his  breast— 

The  greaves  below  his  knee  that  wound 

AVith  silvery  scales  were  sheathed  and  bound* 
.  But  were  it  not  that  high  command 

Spake  in  his  eye — and  tone  and  hand — 

All  that  a  careless  eye  could  see 

In  him  was  some  young  Galiong^e.' — p.  32. 

Zuleijca  gazed  on  him  in  silent  wonder,  and  listened^  with  an  air 
of  melancholy  foreboding,  whilst  he  reminded  her  of  the  hints  bj 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  prepare  her  for  seeing  him  in  ajlifi^ 
rent  character,  of  the  voluntary  oath  by  which  she  had  made  him 
the  arbiter  of  her  fate,  and  of  the  duty  thus  imposed  upon  him  to 
guard  her  from  the  pursuit  of  the  unworthy  Osman,  and  to  intrust 
her  with  every  secret  of  his  heart.  He  then,  after  again  adjurii^ 
lier  to  reserve  the  disposal  of  her  hand,  prefaced  the  story  which 
he  had  promised  to  communicate^  by  the  solemn  assurance  that  he 
wa^  not  her  brother.  / 

This  assurance  was  wholly  unexpected.  Selim^  she  was  very 
sure,  had,  from  the  time  of  her  earliest  recollection,  been  alwajfv 
recognized  by  Giaffir  as  his  son ;  as  such,  he  had  been  educated 
with  herself  in  the  Haram^  and  had  been,  up  to  that  hour,  and  widi 
(jriaffir's  full  concurrence,  the  constant  companion  of  all  her  stu- 
dies and  amusements.  It  was  true  that  her  father  had  often  be- 
haved to  Selim  with  a  harshness  which,  to  her,  had  appeared  unna- 
tural, and  had  thus  inflicted  on  her,  whose  hearty  was  inseparabij 
attached  to  her  supposed  brother,  the  only  miseries  which  her 
youth  had  hitherto  experienced.  She  had  very  recently  witnessed 
the  deep  resentment  which  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Selim.  Hence 
she  inferred  that  herself,  as  Giaffir's  daughter,  was  also  become  an 
object  of  that  resentment,  or,  at  least,  that  the  affection^  for  which 
she  had  partly  been  indebted  to  the  supposed  tie  of  consanguinity, 

might 
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might  br  much  diminished.  This  was  a  mbfortune  that  she 
dreaded  more  than  even  death  or  slavery,  and,  in  her  reply  to  Se- 
lim,  she  expressed  this  fear  with  her  usual  frankness  and  simplicity^ 
and  earnestly  conjured  him  to  recollect  that  she  remained  unal- 
teredy  that  she  was  still  his  sister,  his  friend,  his  Zuleika. 

It  was  easy  to  relieve  her  from  this  imaginary  terror,  but  even 
the  most  solemn  vows  of  attachment  from  the  lord  of  her  affec- 
tions, and  the  prospect  of  being  united  to  him  by  ties  which  were 
wholly  unobjectionable,  were  insufficient  to  support  her  courage 
during  the  recital  which  she  was  now  condemned  to  hear. 

Selim,  it  seems,  was  the  son  of  Abdallah,  Giaffir's  brother,  and 
Gi^r  was  the  murderer  of  that  brother.  Both  were  distinguished 
by  their  intrepidity,  by  their  military  skill,  and  by  the  dignities 
which  such  qualities  usually  confer.  At  the  commencement  of 
Paswan  Oglou's  rebeUion,  these  candidates  for  fame  and  power 
were  amongst  the  first  Pachas  who  led  their  contingents  to  the 
Sultanas  army,  and  whilst  they  were  encamped  at  Sophia,  the  insi^ 
dious  Giaffir  caused  Abdallah  to  be  poisoned  in  the  bath*  By  the 
artful  distribution  of  his  treasure,  he  procured  the  investiture  of 
the  pachalic  which  had  belonged  to  his  victim,  and  as  his  crime 
was  only  known  to  the  agent  whom  he  had  employed,  and  to  Ha^ 
roun,  the  principal  slave  of  Abdallah's  hiuram,  he  was  perfectly 
«ure  of  impunity.  Haroun,  indeed,  far  from  being  able  to  revenge 
bis  maater,  had  no  means  of  saving  his  own  life,  and  that  of  the 
ilifant  Selim  who  was  left  in  his  charge,  but  by  propitiating  the 
ptpwerful  Giaffir,  in  which  he  was  so  adroit  and  successful  that  the 
Pacha,  who  had  no  son  of  his  own,  consented  to  adopt  his  nephew, 
^^  to  place  the  child,  and  afterwards  Zuleika,  under  Haroun's 
care  in  his  haram  in  Asia  Minor,  to  which  he  transferred  his  own 
residence,  from  the  estates  which  he  occupied  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube. 

The  same  policy  which  prompted  Giaffir  to  become  the  adop- 
tive father  of  his  brother's  child,  induced  him,  also,  to  watch  over 
die  boy's  education,  to  debar  him  from  all  manly  exercises,  and  to 
instruct  him  only  in  those  accomplishments  which  were  compatible 
with  his  confinement  within  the  walls  of  the  haram.  It  was  pro- 
bable that  habits  of  luxury  and  effeminacy,  carefully  fostered  in 
childhood,  would  endure  through  life,  and  that  the  dangerous  spi- 
rit of  Abdallah  would  never  revive  in  the  degenerate  Selim.  But 
when  the  Pacha,  on  the  point  of  setting  off  for  a  distant  cs^- 
piugn,  thought  it  necessary  for  the  security  of  Zuleika,  to  establish 
Ber  within  the  walls  of  Brusa,  Selim,  to  whom  her  presence  had 
alone  endeared  the  scenes  of  their  mutual  captivity,  became  impa- 
tient of  his  solitary  prison,  and  obtained  from  the  compassionate 
Haroun  his  permission  to  enjoy  a  few  mojiiths  of  freedom,  under 
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tbe  sokmn  promise  of  re^eDtodng  the  haram  before  thetetum  of 
Giaflir. 

From  Haroun  he  also  I^imt  the  atrociout  conduct  of  Giaffir, 
gainst  whom  he  now  coneisived  a  deep  and  implacable  hatred. 
But  disdaining  to  rely  for  vengeance  on  the  arm  of  an  assassin,  and 
hopeless  of  resisting,  by  any  ordinary  means^  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  Pacha,  he  resplved  to  seek,  during  the  short  period 
of  emancipation  which  was  allowed  to  him,  the  only  instruments 
dypable  of  promoting  the  execution  of  his  designs.    The  neighy 
bouriug  islands  abounded  with,  pirates,  men  of  desperate  coun^ 
wko,  acting  in  concert,  and  led.  by  an  art&d  and  enterprizing  chief* 
tain,  could  scarcely  fail  of  success  in  a  sudden  attack  on  any  indi- 
vidual pachalic.    To  these  he  instantly  addressed  himself,  and 
soon  captivated  them  by  his  boldness,  by  his  eloquence,  by  his  pre* 
sent  liberality,  and  by  the  dazzling  prospect  of  pillage  and  conquest 
which  he  held  out  to  them  as  ^e  sure  reward  of  their  union  and 
discipline.     He  had  concerted  with  them,  before  his  retom  to  the 
luiram,  such  sure  means  of  communication,  that  from  bis  retreat 
he  continued  to  direct  all  their  motions.     By  them  were  brou^ 
those  arms  which  she  had  viewed  with  such  alarm,  and  which  were 
reserved  for  the  use  of  some  trusty  adherents  whom  he  had  gained 
within^ the  palace ;  for  their  lips  was  intended  that  cup  from  the 
sight  of  which  her  eyes  seemed  to  fear  pollution.    They  were  rea- 
dy at  a  short  distance,  perhaps  even  now  within  hearing,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  her  to  the  asylum  which  he  had  provided 
and  ornamented  for  her  reception.     But  her  determination  must 
i\ot  be  cklayed,  since  nothing  but  immediate  flight  could  save  her 
from  the  arms  of  Osman,  or  prevent  the  dedsion  of  Ae  atortat. 
feud  between  her  father  and  her  lover. 

XXIL 

*  Zuleika — mute  and  motionless,  - 
Stood  like  that  statue  of  .distress — 
When,  her  last  hope  for  ever  gone, 
The  mother  hardened  into  stone ; 
All  in  the  maid  that  eye  could  see 
Was  but  a  younger  Niobe! — 
But  ere  her  lip,  or  even  her  eye. 
Essayed  to  speak,  or  look  reply — 
Beneath  the  garden's  wicket  porch 
Far  flashed  on  high  a  blazing  torch ! 
Another— and  another — and  another — 
**  Oh  !  fly — no  more — yet  now  my  more  than  brother  I** 
Far — wide  through  every  thicket  spread 
The  fearful  lights  are  gleaming  red ; 
Nor  these  alone — for  each  right  hand 
h  ready  with  a  sheathless  brand  ^*- 

They 
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They  part,  pursue,  return,  and  wheel, 

With  searching  flambeau,  shining  steel; 

And  last  of  all  bis  sabre  waving, 

Stern  Giaffir  in  his  fury  raving. 

And  now  almost  they  touch  the  cave — 

Oh !  must  that  grot  be  Selim's  grave  K— rpp.  49, 50. 

He  stood  unappalled.  One  ofily  hope  remained.  The  souna 
of  his  pistol  might  perhaps  be  heard  by  his  comrade?!  He  fired 
it  in  the  air,  imprinted  one  kiss  on  the  \ip%  of  Zuleika,  conjured 
her  to  retire  from  the  scene  of  danger,  pronii&cd  to  respect  the  life 
^of  Giaffir,  and,  sj^ngitig  from  the  wall  upon  die  beach,  attempted 
to  cut  his  M^ay  to  the  boat  which  ivas  rapidly  approaching  to  his 
rescue.  Zuleika  spoke  not,  wept  not,  stirred  not ;  alie  was  insen- 
sible to  his  parting  exhortation,  and  t^ven  to  his  last  cai  ess ;  her 
eyes  alone  seemed  eagerly  to  pursue  his  retiring  image,  and  when 
that  was  lost  in  darkness,  one  wild  shriek  announced  the  termina- 
tion of  all  her  terrors.  Selim,  covered  with  the  blood  of  his  pur-? 
Buers,  and  still  unhurt  by  their  weapons,  reached  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  was  already  joined  by  the  foremost  of  his  ft-iends,  when 
a  shot^  from  the  cmet-nng  carbine  of  Giaffir,  parsed  through  his 
heart. 

*  Ye !  who  would  o'er  his  relics  weep. 
Go — seek  them  where  the  surges  sweep 
Their  burthen  round  Sigaeuno's  steep 

And  cast  on  Lemnos'  shore : 
The  sea-birds  shriek  above  the  prey, 
O'er  which  their  hungry  beaks  delay— • 
As  shaken  on  his  restless  pillow, 
His  head  heaves  with  the  heaving  billow-*^ 
That  hand — whose  motion  is  not  life — 
Yet  feebly  seems  to  menace  strife — 
Flung  by  the  toesing  tide  on  high, 

Then  levelled  with  the  wave-^r" 
What  recks  it  f  though  that  corse  shall  lit 

Within  a  living  grave  ? 
The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 
Hath  only  robbed  the  meaner  worm ! 
The  only  heart — the  only  eye — 
Had  bled  or  wept  to  see  him  die, 
Had  seen  those  scattered  limbs  composed, 

And  mourned  above  his  turban-stone—  ^ 

That  heart  hath  burst — that  eye  was  closed — 

Yea — closed  before  his  own!*-^pp.  54,  55. 

The  poet  has  wisely  abstained  from  expatiating  on  the  fate  of 
Gia£Br,  who,  in  the  moment  of  his  tridmph  and  exultation,  is  thus 
Abruptly  deprived  of  the  only  object  of*  bis  tenderness  and  hope  of 
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hb  ambition,  and  is  left,  a  solitary  childless  wretch,  to  endure,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  declining  life,  the  incessant  reproaches  of  a 
guilty  conscience.  In  lieu  of  this  odious  picture  Lord  Byron  has 
borrowed,  we  know  not  whether  from  some  eastern  legend,  or 
from  his  own  invention,  a  little  fabulous  incident  which  forms  a  far 
more  graceful  and  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  poem. 

XXVIII. 
*  Within  the  place  of  thousand  tombs 

That  shine  beneath,  while  dark  above 
The  sad  but  living  cypress  glooms 

And  withers  not,  though  branch  and* leaf 
Are  stamped  with  an  eternal  grief; 

Like  early  unrequited  Love! 
One  spot  exists — which  ever  blooms^ 

Ev'n  in  that  deadly  grove. — 
A  single  rose  is  shedding  there 

Its  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pale, 
It  looks  as  planted  by  Despair —  ; 

So  white — so  faint — the  slightest  gale 
Might  whirl  the  leaves  on  high; 

And  yet,  though  storms  and  blight  assail, 
And  hands  more  rude  than  wintry  sky 

May  wring  it  from  the  stem — in  vain — 
To-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again!  , 

The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  rears, 
And  waters  with  celestial  tears. 

For  well  may  maids  of  Helle  deem 
That  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower, 

Which  mocks  the  tempest's  withering  hour 

And  buds  unsheltered  by  a  bower. 

Nor  droops — though  spring  refuse  her  shower 

Nor  woos  the  summer  beam.' — pp.  57, 58. 

This  miraculous  rose  springs,  of  course,  from  the  virgin  grave  of 
Zuleika;  and  it  seems  that  the  feathered  Selim  has  taken  care  that 
ber  remains  shall  not  be  decorated  with  any  more  vulgar  oraament 

*  There  late  was  laid  a  marble  stone, 
Eve  saw  it  placed — the  Morrow  gone! 
It  was  no  mortal  arm  that  bore 
That  deep-fixed  pillar  to  the  shore ; 
For  there,  as  HelleV  legends  tell, 
Next  morn  'twas  tbund  where  Selim  fell- 
Lashed  by  the  tumbling  tide,  whose  wave 
Denied  his  bones  a  holier  grave —  *         v 

And  there  by  night,  reclin'd,  'tis  said. 
Is  seen  a  ghastly  turban'd  head — 
And  hence  extended  by  the  billow, 
Tis  named  the  "  Kmte-phantom's  pillow !" 
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Where  first  it  lay — that  mourning  flower 

Hath  flourished — flourisheth  this  hour — 
Alone — and  dewy — coldly  pure  and  pale — 
As  weeping  Beauty's  cheek,  at  Sorrow's  tale!' — pp.  S^^  60, 

Having  devoted  so  much  time  to  the  contents  of  these  poem^,^ 
we  have  little  to  add  by  way  of  comment.  The  public^  we  think, 
are  seldom  very  culpably  prodigal  of  dieir  admiration,  and  the  al- 
most miiversal,  though  not  quite  unqualified  applause  with  Which 
the  poetical  compositions  of  Lord  Byron  have  been  received,  af- 
fords, in  our  judgment,  an  undeniable  proof  of  his  distinguished 
talent.  The  only  doubt,  therefore,  which  we  have  felt  ourselves 
interested  in  solving,  is,  whether  this  tide  of  success  has  appeared 
to  produce  a  beneficial  or  mischievous  effect  on  die  mind  of  the 
fevoured  poet ;  whether  it  has  seduced  him  into  negligence,  or  ex- 
cited him  to  greater  exertion ;  whether  it  has  confirmed  him  in  a 
love  of  paradox  and  disdain  of  received  opinions,  or  conciliated  ia 
him  a  more  charitable  and  tolerant  spirit.  It  was  with  a  view  to 
this  question  that  we  included  his  two  poems  in  this  article,  the 
reader  being  thus  enabled  to  follow  us  more  conveniently,  in  our 
examination  of  their  respective  merits. 

This  examination  may  be  completed  in  few  words,  because  the 
poems  to  be  compared  are  merely  varieties  of  a  single  species^ 
being  both  tragical  love-tales,  of  which  Leila  and '  Zuleika,  the  . 
Giaour  and  Selim,  are  th^  parallel  characters. 

Of  Leila  we  know  nothing  but  that  she  was  a  beautiful  Circas- 
sian slave,  highly  seducing,  and,  like  most  slaves,  easily  seduced^; 
sufficiently  adroit  in  devising  means  to  meet  the  wishes  of  her  lover, 
but  finally  detected  in  her  attempt  to  escape  with  him,  and 
drowned,  in  confprinity  to  Turkish  custom,  by  her  master.  What- 
ever interest  she  inspires  arises,  partly  from  the  atrocious  cruelty  of 
which  she  is  the  victite,  and  partly  from  the  strange  efi*ect  pro^ 
duced  by  her  death  on  the  mind  of  the  Giaour. 

These  effects,  however,  as  her  lover  himself  informs  us,  were 
the  result,  not  of  her  merits,  but  of  his  own  peculiar  tempera- 
ment. He  observes-  that '  the  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood,' 
but  that  his  passions  resembled  *  the  lava-flood  tliat  boils  in  EtnaV 
breast  of  flame.'  Thus  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  satisfying  all 
his  desires,  or  of  being  consumed  by  them,  he  naturally  chuses  th€^ 
former ;  and  because  every  religion,  and  code  of  jiaws,  and  systeni 
of  morality,  is,  more  or  less,  I^ostile  to  the  unlimited  enjoyment  of 
sensuality  and  revenge,  he  rejects  them  all,  and  adopts  a  scheme  of 
ethics  more  congieni^l  to  his  constitution.  Had- Leila  proved  re- 
fractory, it  follows,  from  his  antipathy  to  ceremonious  love,  that  he 
must  have  obtained  her  favoiKS  by  force.  Had  she  been  subse- 
f  uept^y  faithless  to  him,  he  tells  us  ih^t  be  must  have  murdered 
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her;  but, being  deprived  of  her  whilst  their  attachment  was  mutiial 
and  unabated,  he  pines  and  dies  under  this  disappoiotnient.  In 
the  agony  of  remorse  he  sometimes  wishes  that  she  had  not  returned 
his  love;  but  the  reflection  which  sooths  him  on  his  deadiTbed,  and 
to  which  he  recurs  with  exultatiop,  is,  that  he  had  been  happy— 
that  he  had  possessed  her. 

The  heroine  of  the  other  poem,  the  blooming  Zuleika,  is  all  pu- 
rity and  loveliness.  Never,  we  think,  was  a  faultless  character 
more  delicately  or  more  justly  delineated^  Her  piety,  her  intelli- 
gence, her  strict  sense  of  duty,  and  her  undeviating  love  of  truth, 
appear  to  have  been  originally  blended  in  her  mind  rather  than  in- 
culcated by  education.  She  is  always  natural,  always  attractive, 
always  affectionate ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  her  a^ections  are 
not  unworthily  bestowed.  Selim,  when  an  orphan  and  dependant, 
is  never  dcgratled  by  calamity ;  when  better  hopes  are  presented  to 
hini  his  buoyant  spirit  rises  with  his  expectations;  be  is  enterpri- 
sing with  no  more  rashness  than  becomes  his  youth ;  and  whendi»- 
uppoiiiied  in  the  success  of  a  well  concerted  project,  he  meets,  \vith 
tnii  epidity,  iIk  fate  to  which  he  is  exposed  through  h^  own  gene* 
rous  forbearance. 

Now  we  presunie  that  Lord  Byron,  who  had  the  optipa  of  giving 
the  priority  of  publication  to  either  of  these  poems,  must  have 
preferred  the  Giaour,  from  an  impression  that  what  is  strange  and 
terrific  and  anomalous  is  best  suited  to  the  higher  class  of  poetry. 
But  although  the  rapid  demand  for  many  successive  editions  of  t)ie 
work  was  well  calculated  to  strengthen  this  impression,  the  author 
has  embraced  every  opportunity  of  introducing  new  interpolations 
for  the  purpose  of  softening  what  wa9  too  coarse  in  the  first  sketch, 
or  of  ^supplying  what  was  defective,  or  of  explaining  what  was 
obscure.  We  qeed  not  inquire  whether  these  additions  were  dic- 
tated by  his  own  maturer  taste,  or  by  his  deference  to  the  senti- 
ments of  others,  because  the  two  suppositions  are  equally  credita- 
ble to  the  candour  of  the  author. 

The  second  poem  affords  still  niore  conclusive  evidence  in  his  &- 
vour,  since  it  does  not  contain  a  single  offensive  passage.  To  us, 
indeed,  the  Bride  of  Abycjos  appears  to  be  in  every  respect  supe- 
rior to  the  Giaour,  though,  in  point  of  diction,  it  has  been,  fjer- 
haps,  less  warmly  admired.  We  will  not  stop  to  argue  this  point, 
but  will  simply  observe,  that  what  is  read  with  ease  is  generally 
read  with  rapidity,  and  that  m^ny  beauties  of  style  whicn  escape 
observation  in  a  simple  and  connected  narrative,  would  be  forced 
on  the  reader's  attention  by  abrupt  and  perplexing  transitions.  It 
is  only  when  a  traveller  is  obliged  to  stop  on  his  journey  that  he  is 
disposed  to  examine  and  admire  the  prospect* 
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tj^EW  pieces  of  literary  history  arfe  morecuriotis  than  those  con- 
**;  netted  with  the  present  volumes.  In  themselves,  whether  ^e 
consider  them  as  a  review  by  a  native  of  France  of  the  vast  circle 
of  German  authorship,  or  t»  the  work  of  a  woman  *  de  omni  sci- 
bili,'  (for,  in  truth,  it  k  not  easy  to  name  that  branch  of  human 
inquiry  which  does  not  find  its  place  in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
following  pages>) — "their  appearance  is  a  phenomenon  that  fuHy 
justifies  the  interest  which  they  have  excited;  Nor  was  it  possible 
that  this  interest  should  not  be  much  augmented  by  those  singular 
acts  of  jealous  power  which  sought  to  strangle  in  its  swaddling 
^loidies  1^  formidable  a«sertor  of  German  eminence.  The  regu- 
lar censiors  of  the  press  m  France  (as  Madame  de  Stael  informs  us, 
in  an  indignant  and,  to  Englishmen,  a  sufficiently  gratifying  pre- 
iace)  were  contented,  indeed,  to  authorize  its  appearance  with  the 
exception  of  some  few  passages,  which  in  the  present  edition  are 
aiarked  with  inverted  commas.  This  permission  was  in  fact  equi- 
valent to  an  unqualified  approbation  of  the  whole;  sitice  the  passages 
ditis  Angled  out  are,  in  general,  so  little  obnoxious  either  to  {iraise 
or  blame,  so  little  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  so 
easily  spared  from  it,  that  the  erasures  may  seem  to  have  beien 
made  more  ftov^  the  desire  of  doing  something  than  the  impression 
^t  any  thing  was  necessary  to  be  done.  Such  harmless  critics, 
whether  before  or  after  publication,  are  little  qualified  to  disturb 
an  anthor's  tranquillity.  But  there  exists  in  modem  France  ano- 
ther and  a  very  different  judge  of  literary  questions,  by  whom  the 
daughter  of  Necker  was  regarded  with  no  kindly  nor  impartial  eye, 

Tiixpo^  XvTVjp  vsixecov 

The  will  of  this  patron  of  literature  was  soon  made  manifest,  in  an 
order  from  the  Lieutenant  of  Police  to  destroy  the  whole  impres- 
sion which  the  censors  had  sanctioned,  and  on  which,  thus  autho- 
rized, the  publisher  had  risked  his  property.  This  w*as  followed  by 
a)K>lite  message  to  Madame  de  Stael  herself,  requiring  her  to  sur- 
lender  the  original  copy  of  her  work,  (a  demand  which  how  she 
evaded  we  are  not  told,)  permitting  her,  at  the  same  time,  to  visit 
foreign  countries,  and  allowing  her,  at  first,  twenty-four  hours,  af- 
terwards, in  excess  of  kindness,  seven  or  eight  days,  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  her  affairs,  and'  to  bid  adieu  for  ever  to  her  psftemal 
home  and  her  native  soil.  This  rigorous  sentence  was  imposed. 
General  Savary  assured  her,  not  ^  a  punishment  for  having  omitted 
die  JSmpepor's  praises  in  her  last  woric^  but  because  the  air  of 
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France  did  not,  in  the  General's  opinion,  agi^  with  her,  and  b^* 
cause  the  French  people  were  not  as  yet  reduced  to  seek  for  models 
among  the  nations  whom  Madame  de  Stael  admired.  To  th^ 
circumstances  we  owe  the  present  residence  of  this  lady  in  Ei^« 
land,  and  the  publication  of  her  persecuted  work  by  a  London 
bookseller. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  whidi,  under  a  government  like  that 
ot  France,,  could  reasonably  excite  surprise,  except  tbq  tone  and 
character  of  the  publication,  on  account  of  which  a  woman  of  ele- 
vated rank,  and  still  more  elevated  literary  character,  has  incurred 
a  treatment  so  severe.    For,  though  General  Savary  affects  in  bit 
letter  to  attribute  her  exile  to  her  general  conduct,  and  though 
'  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,'  is  not  in  logic  a  Intimate  infer- 
ence; still  it  is  plain,  from  the  expressions  of  Savary  himself,  that 
her  work  on  Germany  was  the  immediate  cause  which  drew  down 
on  her  head  those  thunder-douds  which  only  lowered  before,  and 
which  had  seemed  to  respect  the  ancient  privilege  of  her  laurel 
chaplet.     Yet,  of  all  publications,  the  present  work  might  seem 
least  likely  to  have  attracted  the  storm,  did  we  not  recollect  that 
eminence  of  every  kind  is  hateful  to  despotic  power^    It  is  strictly 
and  truly  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  critical  and  philosophical  trea- 
tise.    On  every  subject  which  could  inflame  the  public  mind  in 
France,  or  give  a  moment's  well-grounded  offence  to  any  form  of 
government,  a  guarded  silence  is  observed ;  and,  as  we  have  Gene- 
ral Savary's  assurance  that  it  is  not  absolutely  expected  by  the  po- 
lice that  every  work  published  in  Paris  should  contain  the  author's 
confession  of  his  faith  in  the  Emperor,  we  can  only  suppose  what 
will  excite,  perhaps,  the  surprise  of  future  generations,  that  it  was 
in  the  nineteenth  century  regarded  as  treasonable  in  France  to  bestow 
any  praises  on,  not  the  government  but,  the  literary  and  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  English  and  Germans. 

To  imitate  or  to  extol  Europeans  is  in  China,  we  believe,  ille- 
gal ;  but  in  Europe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  instance 
where  an  author  was,  under  pain  of  banishment,  forbidden  to  criti- 
cise with  fairness  or  favour  the  writings  and  morals  of  foreigners; 
of  foreigners,  above  all,  whose  nations,  in  every  instance  but  one, 
ivere  at  that  moment  the  allies  of  her  own.  Yet,  in  truth,  the  po- 
licy of  such  prohibition  is  altogether  consistent  with  the  interests 
and  hazards  of  an  empire  built  mainly  on  opinion,  and  whose  as- 
cendancy relies,  as  that  of  France  so  lately  did,  on  a  supposed  su- 
periority over  all  the  earth  in  literature  no  less  than  in  arms.  '  Let 
France,'  it  might  be  said  by  the  sages  of  the  Thuilleries,  *  let 
'  France  be  brought  to  perceive  that  other  nations  have  any  thing 
either  great  or  wise  or  illustrious  which  they  have  not  borrowed 
from  herself^  and  half  her  confidence  is  gone.     Let  the  rest  of 
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Europe  be  cori\inced  that  in  any  point  they  equal  their  masters, 
and  the  yoke  is  so  far  broken."  France  is  not,  like  Rome,  so  firm- 
ly  seated  in  her  empire  by  the  prescription  of  ages  as  to  afford^ 
like  that  great  model,  to  other  lands  the  praise  of  science  and  poe- 
try, and  content  herself  with  the  monopoly  of  conquest  and  govern- 
ment. Her  claims  to  eminence  are  not,  in  any  one  instance,  so  un- 
doubted as  to  permit  her  to  be  careless  of  the  remainder. 

It  is  thus,  we  conceive,  that  the  liberal  opinions  of  Madame  de 
Stael  were  accounted  dangerous  to  the  duration  of  the  sacred  em- 
pire, and  that  the  majesty  of  France  was  alarmed  on  being  in- 
formed that  she  had  any  thing  to  learn  from  barbarians:  not  that, 
in  the  present  volumes,  their  author' has  in  the  cosmopolite  for- 
gotten the  patriot,  or  merged  in  her-  admiration  of  exotic  institu^ 
tions  Qr  genius  the  natural  and  laudable  pride  of  a  Frenchwoman. 
We  do  not  detect,  in  any  single  instance,  a  desire  to  rob  of  one 
well-earned  laurel  that  illustrious  people,  firom  whose  intellect  Ect- 
rope  has  received  almost  as  much  instruction  as  she  has  suffered  of 
misfortune  from  their  corruptions  and  their  turbulent  amSition. 
On  som^  points,  which  in  the  course  of  the  work  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  notice,  we  can  even  distinguish  certain  traces  of  early  pre- 
judice, and  passages  in  which  an  Englishman  or  German  would, 
perhaps,  accuse  her  of  partiality  to  the  composed  and  uniform 
fitateliness  of  the  models  of  her  own  country  over  the  more  natu-^ 
ral  and  original  characters  of  Teutomc  composition.  But  it  is  not, 
surely,  the  conduct  of  an  enemy  or  a  traitor  to  disabuse  her  country- 
men of  that  overweening  and  exclusive  spirit  which,  even  more 
than  years  of  usurpation,  has  armed  against  France  the  hostility  of 
mankind,  which  shuts  out  knowledge  at  every  entrance  but  one,  and 
proscribes,  as  disaffected  or  ridiculous  or  unfashionable,  all  desh'e 
to  profit  by  whatever  genius  or  wisdom  is  not  impressed  with  the 
stamp  of  the  universal  language,  or  which  has  not  received  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Parisian  circles.  Even  so  far,  indeed7  a^na- 
tional  feeling  is  concerned^  a  laudable  partiality  to  the  peculiar 
taste  or  more  illustrious  models  of  our  native  country  is  not  likely 
to  decline  by  a  competent  acquaintance  with  those  of  other  na- 
tions. Of  the  few  distinguistMMl  names,  respecting  whose  prece- 
dence it  is  worth  the  while  of  empires  to  contend,  tibe  greater  part 
present  in  fact  but  few  features  on  which  their  admirers  can  insti- 
tute a  comparison.  Those  mighty  spirits,  who  divide  among  them- 
selves the  upper  seats  of  immortality,  have  mounted  that  proud  emi- 
nence by  very  distinct  and  devious  paths,  and,  in  the  rounds  of  fancy 
or  of  reason,  in  the  defence  of  virtue  or  the  pursuit  of  error,  have 
marched,  like  the  angelic  guards  of  Milton's  Eden,*  by  opposite 
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alleys^  to  meet  in  tbe  tame  triumph.  There  are,  accordingly^  two 
leading  objects  which  appear  throughout  the  present  work  to  have 
occupied  its  author's  anxiety ;  the  tirst,  to  remove  all  narrow  rival- 
ry of  each  other's  renown  from  the  admirers  of  French  and  Teu- 
tonic literature  by  demonstrating  the  wide  dissimilarity  and  intrin- 
sic merit  of  the  walks  which  they  have  respectively  chosen ;  the 
second,  to  justify  Gern^n  taste  and  genius  from  the  aspersions, 
with  which  the  ignorant  and  sehish  critics  of  Paiis  have  for  a 
length  of  years  assailed  them. 

It  would  be  long,  and  it  is  unnecessary,  to  recall  the  dull  jests 
against  dulness,  the.  ignorant  imputations  of  ignorance,  which, 
from  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  XI  Vth  to  that  of  Napoleon,  have  af- 
forded a  cheap  and  ignoble  triumph  to  the  wita  and  even  tbe  graver 
writers  of  France  over  a  nation  perhaps  more  wise,  certainly  more 
learned  and  more  moral  than  themselves.  It  is,  however,  not  to 
Frenchmen  alone  that  a  work  like  the  present  may  be  serviceable, 
cince  it  cannot  be  concealed  that,  even  in  England,  and  among  a 
race  of  kindred  language,  and  of  genius  very  little  dissimilar,  the  h- 
teratiure  of  Germany  has  experienced  scarcely  less  unworthy  treat- 
ment. To  the  learned  labours  of  their  helienists  and  antiquarians 
our  students  have,  indeed,  been  ever  ready  to  render  ample  praise, 
but  to  the  generality  of  English  readers  their  best  historians  have 
remained  altogether  unknown ;  while  their  poets  and  philosophers^ 
their  plays  and  their  romances,  have  been  abandoned  to  the  in(&- 
criminate  charge  of  folly  and  impiety,  the  scorn  of  the  wise  and 
the  terror  of  the  virtuous*  The  forms  of  contempt  and  religious 
alarm  are,  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  most  Sequent  cmatar$  of  the 
eighty  goddess  Ignorance ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
that  many,  both  in  England  and  France,  were  not  sorry  to  spare 
themselves  the  trouble  of  acquiring  a  difficult  language  by  declar- 
ing, beforehand,  that  it  contained  nothing  but  heresy  and  nonsense* 
There  were,  however,  many  other  circumstances  which,  in  this 
country,  operated  to  depress  the  renown  of  our  Teutonic  kindred, 
and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed  among  themselves, 
afford  no  inconsiderable  excuse  for  the  hard  measure  of  which  they 
complain. 

The  period  at  which  German  literature  was  first  introduced  into 
genei^al  notice  in  England  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  mo- 
ment of  those  tremendous  convulsions  in  the  political  and  moral 
world,  under  whose  effect  (though  in  the  hands  of  Providence  they 
may  doubtless  lead  hereafter  to  the  happiness  of  all)  human  nattu^e 
at  this  hour  is  smarUi^ ;  and  when  the  abyss  of  error  was  pouri^ 
forth  all  her  brood  of  serpents  to  corrupt  or  annoy  the  champioas 
of  religion  and  •rder* 
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*  Her  vomit  full  of  books  and  papers  was  - 

With  loathly  frogs  and  toads  which  eyes  did  lack. 
And  creeping  sought  >vay  in  the  wepdy  grass : 
Her  filthy  parbreake  all  the  place  defiled  has  !*  * 

So  widely,  indeed,  was  the  land  overspread  with  this  pestiferous  de- 
luge, that  many  of  the  most  wholesome  hei  bs,  and  the  fairest  indi- 
genous flowers,  received  a  taint  in  its  progress ;  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  instance  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  both  in  England 
and  Germany,  whose  early  productions  were  impressed  with  feelings 
which  they  have  long  since  unlearned,  with  hopes  which  thej 
soon  found  it  but  too  necessary  to  abandon.  Of  these,  not  oi^lj, 
the  unpopular  politics,  but  the  harmless  or  admirable  peculiarities, 
were  regarded  with  unjust,  though  not  unnatural  suspicion;  since 
the  defenders  of  existujg  institutions,  while  every  wind  brought  to 
their  eafs  the  extending  death-howl  of  auarchy  and  atheism,  while 
they  past  their  davs  on  the  watch-tower,  and  slept  with  the  sword 
girded  and  the  helmet  on  the  head,  were  reaJy  to  suspect  in  ev^ 
novdty  a  secret  as  dangerous  as  the  Trojan  horse,  and  to  treat  even 
their  own  friends  as  enemies  if  they  appeared  in  tlie  armour  of  the 
Greeks, 

But,  besides  this  leading  cause  of  jealousy  and  ill-will,  there  were 
others  which  contributed  to  increase  or  prolong  the  undue  depres-* 
s^on  of  the  German  character  in  England.  In  both  countries  the 
present  generation  has  seen  |he  establishment  of  a  new  school  in 
composition,  and  in  neither  country,  at  the  period  to  which  we  re- 
fer, ^ad  this  school  attained  either  perfection  or  consistency;  its 
founders  had,  as  yet,  neidier  completely  gained  the  public  ear,  nor 
perhaps  very  perfectly  then^elves  understood  tlie  innovations  to 
which  their  examples  conducted.  First  essays  are  almost  always 
faulty.  England  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  long  and  nauseous 
eourse  of  diablerie  and  sentiment,  before  these  morning  shadows 
gave  way  to  the  sunshine  of  Thalaba  and  the  Last  Minstrel ;  and 
the  eccentricities  of  the  Robbers  and  Gortz  von  Berlichingen  were, 
in  like  manner,  tine  precursors  of  those  mighty  efforts  of  tragedy 
which  have  placed  the  Teutonic  muse  on  a  level  with  ^scbylus, 
and  little  below  Shakespeare.  In  both  nations,  in  fact,  the  tran- 
sition was  of  the  same  kind  and  nearly  contemporary  ;  it  consisted 
in  a  reference  ta  other  models  than  tho^e  of  France  or  Rome,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the.  same  was  in  the  one  attacked  as  English, 
which  in  the  other  was  stigmatized  as  German,  lint,  though  in 
their  native  soils  the  heroes  of  the  new  school  liave  been  complete- 
ly triumphant,  their  merit  is  still  unknown  or  contested  beyond  tbia 
irange,  fuid  the  parts  beyond  the  sea  are  to  each  of  them  *  partes  in- 

*  Faery  Qu^ene,  Book  I.  Canto  i# 
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fidelium/  For  this  another  reason  may  be  assigned.  A  new  style, 
like  a  new  religion,  seldom  makes  its  earliest  progress  among  the 
wise  and  learned,  or  those  whose  bundle  of  opinions  is  already 
teade  up  and  ticketed  for  reference.  It  always  is  first  popular  with 
those  who  read  to  please  themselves,  the  young,  the  idle,  and  the 
ignorant;  and  the  favour  which  it  may  acquire  among  jddges  of  this 
description  is  in  itself  a  pretty  strong  obstacle  to  its  reception  with 
graver  critics.  The  herd  of  readers  too,  though  in  the  leading 
points  of  genius  and  feeling  they  are  almost  always  right,  are  in 
the  adjuncts  of  style  and  language  not  sufficiently  informed  to  be 
fastidious ;  and  those  who  cater  for  them  are  often  but  little  dis« 
posed  to  furnish  better  wares  than  the  mass  of  their  customers  re- 
quire. Accordingly,  neither  in  selection  nor  execution  can  our 
English  translators  of  the  popular  German  authors  be  said  to  have 
done  justice  to  the  soil,  of  whose  produce  they  brought  us  speci- 
mens. With  few  exceptions,  and  those  not  very  considerable,  (the 
Oberon  of  Wieland  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  worth  particular  no- 
tice,) the  stock  of  German  literature  for  the  consumption  of  Lon- 
don has  been  furnished  by  the  vilest  hacks  of  Grub-street,  or  the 
idlest  of  our  dilettanti  poets ;  to  the  terror  of  nurseries,  the  cor- 
ruption of  boarding-schools,  the  lamentable  disparagement  of  the 
king's  English,  and  the  utter  dismay  of  teachers,  parents  and 
guardians,  who  looked  round  in  vain  for  the  help  of  Oon  Quixote's 
housekeeper,  in  the  midst  of  this  mighty  maze  of  forests  and  dun- 
geons and  songs  and  ghosts  and  post-ws^gons  and  waltzes. 

All  this  while,  we  were  not  aware  in  England  that. the  trash 
whose  adoption  we  deprecated  was  that  which  our  neighbours  had 
thrown  away ;  much  less  that,  like  the  merchants  in  Bedlam,  the 
rival  nations  were  gravely  bartering  filth  for  filth : — ^that  while  we 
judged  of  them  by  Kotzebue,  they  formed  their  notions  of  us  from 
Messrs.  Thompson  and  Lawrence ;  and  that  the  Minerva  press  of 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Lane, '  magna  mater  faecum,'  was  trafficking  its 
*  tons  of  midnight  work,'*  in  return  for  the  imported  offal  of  Leip- 
$ic  and  Weimar.  To  dispel  these  mutual  errors  is  a  task  of  little 
less  importance  than  the  negociation  for  a  general  peace. 

Madame  de  Stael's  introduction  is  chiefly  engrossed  in  discussing 
the  distinction  of  character,  which  she  assumes  as  existing  between 
thdbe  nations  who  formed  a  part  of  the  original  Roman  empire, 
and  derived  their  instruction  from  the  yet  pagan  Capitol,  and 
those  whose  introduction  into  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilized  life 
attended  or  was  subsequent  to  their  adoption  of  Christianity.  In 
the  first  of  these  classes,  France,  Italy,  and  the  Spanish  peninsula 
aire  comprised;  in  the  Sjecond,  the  Gothic  and  Germanic  nations, 

*  Ab5ak)m  and  AchitopI^I. 
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"With  their  colonies  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Hie  na- 
tions of  eastern  Europe,  whom  she  somewhat  vaguely  calls  Sclavo- 
nian,  (though  Hungary,  one  of  its  most  distinguished  regions,  be 
peopled  by  a  different  race,)  are  foreign  from  the  present. inquiry. 
We  shall  oiJy  observe,  that  though  her  assertion  of  the  recent  ad- 
mission of  Russia  into  civilized  Europe  be  certainly  true ;  yet  both 
Poland  and  Hungary  would,  as  well  as  Bohemia,  appeal  against 
this  sweeping  sentence  as  applied  to  themselves ;  and  that  in  all 
these  countries  the  German  and  Italian  character,  far  more  than 
&e  French,  may  be  said  to  be  blended  with  the  Asiatic.  It  is 
however  an  undoubted  fact,  that  these  nations  present  to  our  no- 
tice very  little  originality  of  genius  or  composition ;  and  that  intel- 
lectual Europe  may  be  pretty  accurately  divided  into  the  Roman 
and  Germanic  families.  The  first  of  these  she  regards  as  more 
active,  more  sensual,  and  greater  adepts  in  the  arts  of  ambition ; 
the  second  as  more  speculative  and  fanciful,  and  as  deriving  greater 
pleiuiure  from  tales  of  wonder  and  knight  errantry. 

*  Leur  imagination  se  plait  d^ns  les  vieilles  tours,  dans  les  creneaux, 
au  milieu  des  guerriers,  des  sorci^res  et  des  revenants ;  et  les  myst^res 
d'une  nature  rlveuse  et  solitaire  ferment  le  principal  charme  de  leurs 
poesies.' — vol;  i,  p.  3.         - 

To  this  distinction  it  has  been  objected,  we  conceive,  with 
more  speciousness  than  solidity,  diat  during  the  middle  or,  as 
they  may  be  called,  the  chivalrous  ages  of  Europe,  no  difference 
can  in  this  respect  be  traced  between  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  and 
the  north ;  that  the  most  renowned  troubadours  were  of  southern 
extraction ;  and  that  the  provincial  Roman  was  the  native  tongue  of 
that  style  of  composition  which  Madame  de  Stael  considers  as  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  thesensorium  of  a  German  warrior.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  taste  for  such  recitals,  and  the 
manners  which  they  represent,  had  been  previously  transplanted 
from  the  banks  of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  and  that  the  bards  of 
Provence,  and  Lombardy,  and  Naples,  sang  to  please  Teutonic  or 
Norman  masters.  At  a  very  early  period  too  we  may  perceive  the 
character  of  the  southern  race  predominating  in  their  Lais  and  Fa- 
bliaux, which  are  less  frequently  employed  in  exciting  terror  or 
chivalrous  interest,  than  in  painting  the  domestic  manners  of  the 

ge,  in  satyrizing  the  monks,  or  recounting  ludicrous  stories  of 
ippocrates,  Aristotle,  and  Virgil.  As  the  memory  and  institu- 
tions of  the  northern  conquerors  declined,  the  tales  of  '  fierce  war 
und  faithful  love'  were  heard  with  increasing  indifference;  and 
though  the  intercourse  with  Germany  through  the  Ghib^line  fac- 
tion prolonged,  perhaps,  their  reign  in  Italy,  and  gave  birth  to  the 
noblest  of  all  romantic  poeips,  the  wonderful  Orlando ; — ^yet  no 
sooner  did  that  interest  decline,  and  the  revival  of  learning  af- 
ford 


ford  access  to  tfie  imagery  aixl  allusions  of  fliicieht  poetry,  than^  Atf 
Geltic  Arthur,  and  the  Roger,  Ch&rlcs,  and  Roitfnd  of  thef  noi* 
%rere  abandoned,  perhaps  too  sOon,  for  ix  school'  conget^ial  to  tW 
rQt;eand  climate,  and  the  field  relmqirished  tO'tlie  No^l  ai§d  P«*J 
toral  of  Italy,  and  those  longwinded  ehrotrict^s  of  cotit'tsliip,  thtf 
CleHas  and  Cassandras  of  more  moderti  Fratice. 

Another  fact,  which  may  seenuto  countenance  thenOtfottof  a* 
very  general  difference  in  tJiste  and  habits  between  the  rivtd  races,' 
14  the  complete  success  which  the  revival  of  a  taste  for'  chivalroos' 
models  and  romantic  poetry  has  met  with  in  England  and  Ger* 
many>  cofitrasled  with  the  apparent  indifference  which  the  conterti- 
porary  efforts  of  St.  Palaye  andTressan  have  experienced irt  Fraftc^. 
But  above  all,  and  what  may  be  regarded  a&  a  complete  an4  familiar 
diibbolelhhj  which  to  try  the  question  of  this  intellectual  vari^ 
of  the  human  species — let  any  of  our  finest  northern  d^criptioDt 
of  the  wild,  the  marvellous,  the  romantic^  or  the  terrible,  selecfeJ, 
as  it  may  happen,  from  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  or'S]fJeB- 
ser,  be  administered  to  the  best  judges  south  of  the  Rhine;'  a^ 'it 
•will  be  easy  to  Observe  how  little  their  stensibility  ^ill  accoifti  wiA 
otir  owTT,  or  with  that  of  a  circle  of  Germanic  critics. 

We  regard  then  Madame  de  Stael's  opinion  of  this  native 
llsutbnic  taste  for  the  marvellous  and  ronrmntic,  as  founded  in  a 
very  accurate  knowledgie  not  only  of  character  but  of  history ;  and, 
when  we  consider  the  scarcely  dubious  connection  between  dfc 
Gothic  and  Persian  nations,  we  cannot  help  being  f^rt^y  infr* 
pressed  by  a  circumstance  in  which  they  so  remarkably  riesciWWc 
each  other,  and  as  remarkably  differ  from  that  which  we  may  caH 
the  classical  family  of  mankind.  * 

As  the  Germans  are,  according  to  Madame  de  Stae!,  the'  le«9t 
practical  and  most  speculative  of  all  the  nations  which  coiiipose 
thieir  stocky  it  will  follow  that  many  traits  iA  their  character  and 
writhigs  will,  even  with  English  judge*,  appear  unusual  of  pvepbs- 
terous,  while,  on  the  otlver  hand,  they  may  doubtless  exp^t  from' 
us  a  more  patient  hearing  than  from  the  people  to  whoiri  the'pW' 
i»ent  work   was   in  the   first  instance   addressed.     More  active 
and  ambitious  than  the  one,    more  studious   and  cbnteriiplatJvc' 
th*an  the  other,  England  may  be  said  to  form  an  iufertnfedfette  Knk ' 
in  the  chain  of  which  France  and  Germany  are  eJttremities:  aad, 
while  we  are  frequently  tempted  to  ridicule  or  neglect  tHe  pM^- 
matic  reveries  of  our  elder  brethren,  there  is  stSt  so  nitic*h"gertcral 
likeness  of  character  and  feeling,  that,  either' in  passing*  through 
German  sceneiy  and  society,  or  reading'Gernaan  aadibris,'NVe*shflf' 
find  imdoubttedly  less  to  disgust,  perhaps* even  less  to  admire*,  than'one  * 
whose  taste  and  habits  have  been  formed  on  modelsr  sO  totally  dift^" 
ferent,  and  whoiie  fie^Hngs  are  contimiall^  and  altertKrte!y*iept*itt 

plajr 
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|day  by  the  offence  or  charm  of  novelty.  This  observation  hat 
often^  occurred  to  us  in  the  course  of  the  present  vohtmes,  and  in  no 
iustMice  more  forcibly  than  in  the  following  beautiful  descriptioii 
of  the  general  aspect  of  Germany ;  which,  though  it  illustrates  with 
admirable  force  smd  justice  the  difference  between  France  and  tb«r 
provinces  beyond  the  Rhine,  might  appear  overdiarged  ^o  a  native 
of  England,  and  still  more  of  Scotland  or  Scandinavia,  who  should 
visit  the  same  scenery  without  the  advantage  of  30  strong  a  con- 
tract 

*  La  multitude  et  Tfetendue  des  forSts  indiquent  une  civilisation  en- 
core nouvelle :  le  vieux  sol  du  raidi  ne  conserve  presque  plus  d'arbres, 
et  le  soleiltorabek  plorab  sur  la  terre  dfepouillee  par  les  hommes» 
L'Allemagne  ofire  encore  quelques  traces  d'une  nature  non  habitue. 
Depuis  les  Alpes  jusqu'k  la  mer,  entre  le  Rt^in  et  le  Danul^,  vout 
voyez  un  pays  convert  de  cb^nes  et  de  sapins,  traverse  p^,r  des  fleuves 
d'uhe  imposante  beaute,  et  coup6  par  des  montagnes  dont  Taspect  est 
tr^pittaresque ;  mais  de  vastes  bruy^res,  des  sables,  des  routes  souvent 
n^igiees,  UQ  cliraat  s^^re,  remplissent  d'abord  I'ame  de  tristesse ;  et 
c^  n'est  qu*k  la  longue  qu'on  decouvre  ce  qui  pent  attacher  k  ce  s^ 
jour. 

*  Le  midi  de  rAllemagne  est  tr^s  bien  cultive  j  cependant  il  y  a  tou» 
jours  dans  les  plus  belles  conti-6es  de  ce  pays  quelque  chose  de  serieux 
qui  fait  plutot  penser  au  travail  qu'aux  plaisirs,  aux  vertus  des  habi- 
tants qu'aux  charnies  de  la  nature. 

*  Les  debris  des  chateaux  forts  qu*9n  aperfoit  sur  le  haut  des  mon- 
tagnes, les  maisons  bities  de  terre,  les  fen^tres  ^troites,  ies  neiges  qui, 
pendant  I'hiver,  couvrent  des  plaines  h  perte  de  vuc,  causent  une  im- 
pressipn  p^^ble.  Je  ne  sals  quoi  de  silencteux  dans  la  nature  et  dans 
ies  hommes  resserre  d'abord  le  coeur.  II  semble  que  le  temps  marche 
Ut.plus  leateraent  qu'ailleurs,  que  la  v6g6tation  ne  se  presse  pas  plus 
dans  le  sol  que  les  idees  dans  la  t^te  des  homroes,  et  que  les  sillon<;  r6- 
fjuJiers  du  laboureur  y  sont  traces  sur  une  terre  pesante.' — ^pp.  9>  10, 1 1. 

To  the  manner  in  which  Madame  de  Stael  was  affected  by  the 
Ootbic  and  chivahrous  monuments  of  Germany  the  same  observa- 
tions will  apply.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Wales  or  Nor- 
dntmberland  will  feel  little  wonder  at  the  ancient  castles  on  the 
j^in^  or  the  Etb^;  and  if  our  infancy  have  been  conducted,  as  ge- 
nendly  happens  to  Englbh  children,  to  visit  die  rarities  in  the 
tower,  we  shalt  hardly  experience  *  une  impression  p^nibie'  at  the 
flight  of '  warriors  of  painted  wood  clothed  in  dieir  armour,'  even 
though '  the  casqijie,  the  buckler,  the  cuishes,  the  spurs,  are  all  ac- 
cording to  ancient  prescription;'  and  though  ^  w^  are  led  up  and 
down  in  the  midat  of  these  upright  corpses,  whose  elevated  arms' 
fleem  ready  to  strike  their  adversadesi  or  who  hold  in  like  manner 
t^ir  lances  in. the  restl' 

Thi^fruitTtree^^  how^er^  which  are  planted  by  thrside  of  the 
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principal  high-ways^  and  whose  produce  (though  not,  a^  Madame 
de  Stael  was  led  to  suppose,  intended  for  the  benefit  of  travellers,) 
is;^  generally  speaking,  both  offered  with  a  cordiality,  and  pluckid 
wim  a  moderation  most  honourable  to  the  owner  and  the  fMMser- 
by ;  the  whitiasical  and  tawdry  neatness  of  the  houses,  aad  ibat  at- 
tention to  landscape-gardening  in  which  they  imitate  and,  in  some 
few  uistances,  almost  rival  England : — these  circumstances, — to 
which  we  may  add  the  lazy  sleekness  of  the  horses  and  cattle,  and 
the  evident  good  understanding  which  subsists  between  the  animal 
and  rational  population,  are  undoubtedly  characteristic  and  amiable 
traits  in  the  Teutonic  coup-d*oeil;  which,  though  they  may  not  be 
relished  by  the  fastidious  eye  of  a  Winckelman,  or  the  impatient 
wheels  of  a  modern  traveller,  evince,  as  is  here  observed,  a  love  of 
nature  and  hospitality  far  preferable  to  greater  alertness  and  purer 
taste. 

The  politick  divisions  of  Germany,  and  the  want  of  some  such, 
common  focus  of  interest  and  intellect  as,  in  the  case  of  London 
or  Paris,  stamp  a  decided  and  uniform  character  on  the  general 
mass,  make  it  impossible  to  give  in  one  view  an  accurate  picture  of 
all ;  but  there  are  certain  traits  (many  of  them  indeed  resulting  from 
the  partition  of  territory  and  the  diminutive  size  of  the  smaller 
states)  which  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  regarded  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  Teutonic  confederacy.  Of  these,  a  want  of 
nationality  of  spirit  is  the  most  obvious,  and  this  want  is  conspicu- 
ous in  their  literature  as  well  as  in  their  politics.  Madame  de  Stael- 
considers  the  absence  of  a  great  and  common  tribunal  of  taste  and 
reasoning  as  favourable  to  the  essays  of  genius  and  imagination;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  her.  On  the  other  hand,  as  eveiy 
man  writes  to  please  himself  or  the  little  provincial  circle  of.  which 
he  is  the  oracle,  he  is  often  too  secure  of  pleasing ;  and,  conform- 
ing himself  to  the  palate  of  those  from  whom  his  immediate  hanest 
of  praise  is  to  spring,  is  more  solicitous  after  novelty  than  taste  or 
judgment.  The  distinction  of  ranks,  and  the  total  want  of  inter- 
course between  the  busy  and  studious  classes,  is  in  like  mamier  in- 
jurious to  both  of  these.  The  imagination,  more  than  the  reason- 
ing faculty,  is  the  natural  forte  of  the  Germans;  and  this  is  not  cor- 
rected by  that  collision  of  solitary  meditation  and  active  knowledge 
of  the  world,  which  is  produced  by  a  well-mingled  society. 

*  L'esprit  est  un  melange  de  la  connoissance  des  choses  et  des  horn- 
mes ;  et  la  soci6t^  od  Ton  agit  sans  but,  et  pourtant  avec  int^r^t,  est 
precis^ment  ce  qui  developpe  le  mieux  les  facult^s  les  plus  oppos^es. 
C'est  rimagination,  plus  que  Tespnt,  qui  caracterise  les  AUemands. 
J.  P.  Hichter,  Tun  de  leurs  ^crivaios  les  plus  distingu6s,  a  dit  que  /'qf* 
pirc  de  la  mer  etoit  aux  Anglais^  oehd  de  la  terre  aux  FranfoU^  et  celm  de 
f^air  aux  AUemands:  en  effet,  oi^  auroit  be8oin,^en  AUemagne,  de  dpn- 
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aer  un  centre  et  des  bomes  k  cette  6minente  faculty  de  p^nset  qui 
s'^l^ve  et  se  perd  dans  le  vague,  pefi^tre  et  disparoit  dans  la  profondeur, 
s'an^antit  k  force  d'impartialit^,  se  confoud  k  force  d'analyse,  enfin 
manque  de  certains  d^fauts  qui  puissent  servir  de  circonscription  k  ses 
qualit6s/ — p.  19- 

A  more  honourable  characteristic  which  our  author  ascribes  to 
the  whole  German  nation  is  probity. 

'  On  a  vu  souvent  chez  les  nations  latines  une  politique  singuli^re- 
ment  adroite  dans  Tart  de  s'a£franchir  de  tous  les  devoirs ;  mais  on 
peut  le  dire  k  la  gloire  de  la  nation  allemande,  elle  a  presque  Tincapa- 
cit^  de  cette  souplesse  bardie  qui  fait  plier  toutes  les  v6rit6s  pour  tous 
les  inter^ts,  et  sacrifie  tous  les  engagements  h,  tous  les  calculs.  Set 
defauts,  comme  ses  qualit^s,  la  soumettent  h,  Thonorable  n6cessit6  d# 
la  justice/ — p.  18. 

The  whole  people  may  be  considered  as  more  capable  of  conti«> 
nued  than  sudden  or  vigorous  exertion.  Madame  de  Stael  makes 
honourable  mention  of  their  power  of  labour  and  reflection  in  the 
study;  and  she  might  have  added,  that  in  the  shop  or  the  manufac- 
tory the  same  persevering  ingenuity  is  easily  distmguishable.  But 
where  immediate  activity  is  required,  they  know  not  how  to  con- 
tend with  difficulties ;  and,  when  pressed  beyond  their  natural  pace^ 
they  find  difficulties  in  every  thing.  '  You  hear  the  word  '^  impos- 
sible" a  hundred  times  in  Germany  for  once  in  France/  A  native 
of  France  indeed  experiences  this  more  forcibly,  since  not  only 
die  contrast  is  greater  Mrith  all  that  they  have  left  behind,  but  the 
common  people,  who  have  a  mulish  antipathy  to  being  hurried  by 
any  body,  are  still  more  stubbornly  inert  when  their  tormentor  is 
*  ein  Welcher.* — Neither  money  nor  threats  will  on  such  occasions 
quicken  them ;  and  as  Madame  de  Stael  herself  (p.  124)  appears 
to  have  suffered  under  their  pertinacious  slowness,  there  is  some- 
thing almost  ludicrously  candid  in  the  consolation  which  she  draws 
from  it,  that  ^  cette  fixit6  en  toute  chose,  est  une  excellente  donn6e 
pour  la  morale !' 

We  know  not  whether  we  may  attribute  in  any  degree  to  this 
tranquillity  of  mind  and  body,  which  naturally  inclines  them  to  se- 
dentary and  soothing  amusements,  that  universal  relish  and  talent 
for  instrumental  music  in  which  the  Germans  so  remarkably  differ 
from  their  kindred  in  England  or  Scandinavia.  We  meet  with 
harpsichords  in  the  meanest  alehouses ;  public  bands  perform  in 
every  town  on  market  days;  the  wandering  gipsies  all  carry  harps ; 
and  die  Austrian  herdsmen  amuse  their  leisure  with  the  flute  or  the 
horn.  In  many  parts  of  Ei^land  we  still  retain  the  custom  of 
those  winter  carets  which  our  author  supposes  peculiu*  to  Ger- 
many ;  but  it  is  in  the  custom  only  and  not  the  harmony  that  there 
n  any  parallel .    In  their  church  music  and  ours  the  difference  is 
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<H]|uaUy  striking.  .  An  organ  is  with  them  as  necessary  an  ad)iinct 
as  a  pulpit ;  and  even  tlieir  Calvinists,  wiser  than  those  of  Scodand, 
do  not  disdain  this  delightful  auxiliary  to  devotion.  It  is  very  true 
that  mu^^ic  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  part  of  general  education,  even  i« 
the  chi^ity  schools  ;  but,  as  our  author  sensibly  observes,  if  therc^ 
were  not  a  predisposing  genivis  for  it,  such  an  education  would 
never  suffice  to  render  peasants  expert  performers.^ 

Tb^ir  old-fashioned  Suoday-clothes,  and  the  formal  awkwardness 
ascribed  to  their  manners,  as  they  naturally  arise  from  the  provin- 
cial and  scholastic  tone  of  their  societies,  need  not  detain  us  long^ 
A  still  more  singular  trait  of  characfter  is  the  warmth  of  dothi^*' 
and  habitation  to  which  all  classes  are  accustomed,  and  the  coir- 
Bequent  reluctance  with  which  they  expose  themselves  to  cold  and 
hardship.  Our  southern  neighbours  have  sometimes  taunted  us 
%vith  an  excessive  dread  of  that  fatal  malady  *  le  catch-cold ;'  but 
in  Germany  and  Scandinavia  this  principle  is  carried  infinitely  far- 
liier ;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  some  valiant  officers  of  those 
nations  would  &ce  a  cannon  with  as  much  composure  as  a  draft 
of  air.  Even  the  labouring  classes  partake  in  this  species  of  effe- 
minacy. Their  stoves,  their  beer,  and  the  fumes  of  their  tobacco 
form  round  them  a  hot  and  heavy  atmosphere,  out  of  which  they 
breatlie  with  reluctance ;  and  the  ingenious  contrivance,  by  which 
the  turnpike-keepers  avoid  the  necessity  of  leaving  their  chimney 
corner  to  open  the  gate  or  receive  the  toll,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
features  which  attracted  Madame  de  Stael's  notice  oa  her  leaving 
the  borders  of  France.  She  imputes  these  peculiarities  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  climate :  we  would  rather  seek  their  cause,  so  far  as 
the  peasants  are  concerned,  in  the  superior  easiness  of  their  condi- 
tion to  that  of  many  other  nations,  which  gives  them  both  leisure 
and  ability  to  attend  to  minuter  circumstances  of  comfort  and 
luxury.  •  From  whatever  cause,  the  fact  itself  is  singular,  and  it 
makes  the  ordinary  class  of  German  soldiers  far  less  adapted  to 
the  severities  of  a  miJftary  life  than  their  strength  and  stature,  their 
patient  courage  atid  chari^cteristic  discipline,  would  seem  at  first  to 
promise.  The  army  is  in  fact  a  favourite  pursuit  with  the  govern- 
ments rather  than  tlie  people :  the  marked  distinction  maintained 
between  the  different  ranks  of  society,  (though  softened  by  the  content 
of  acknowledged  superiority  on  one  side,  and  by  the  national  acquies- 
cence in  established  forms  on  the  other,  yet)  by  confining  all  pro- 
motion to  certain  circles,  depresses  of  course  the  military  ardour 
of  the  remainder ;  and  Madame  de  Stael  is  even  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  .habitual  indulgence  of  imagination  does  not  make  dan- 
ger more  formidable,  and  the  strength  of  domestic  affection  in- 
crease too  powerfully  the  attachment  to  life. 

She  finds  more  satisfactory  cauaes  in  the  want  of  adequate  mo- 
tives 
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tiVes  to  inartial  daring,  of  that  national  feeling  ^vhicfa  a  divided  enn 
pire  cannot  have ;  that  thirst  of  glory  iivhich  is  mainlj  cherished  by 
the  applauses  of  a  numerous  and  concentrated  society ;  that  love  oip 
liberty  which  the  Germans  have  not  as  yet  had  occasion  to  leamy 
either  by  its  full  enjoyment  or  its  painful  loss;  Religion,  lastly^ 
which  is  the  fourth  great  stimulus^  has  at  present  in  Germany  a 
character  of  dreaminess  and  universalism,  which  mak^s  it  rather  a 
meditative  than  practical  spirit,  and  deprives  it  entirely  of  tbo^- 
definite  arid  exclusive  features  for  which  alone  mankind  are  willing 
to  fight.  The  studious  and  theoretic  habits  of  the  middling  classes 
contribute  in  her  opinion  to  increase  this  disinclination,  and' she 
concludes  her  second  chapter  with  these  memorable  words. 

*  L  etendue  des  connoissances  dans  les  temps  modernes  ne  fait  mi'af- 
foiblir  le  caractere,  quand  il  n'est  pas  fortiiie  par  Thabitude  des  afmires 
et  lexercice  de  la  volonte.  Tout  voir  et' tout  comprendre  est  une 
grande  raison  d'incertitude ;  et  Tenergie  de  raclion  ne  se  developpe  que 
dans  ces  contrees  libres  et  puissantes  oil  les  sentiments  patriotiques  sont 
dans  Tame  comme  le  sang  dans  les  veines,  et  ne  se  ^cent  qu'avec  la 
vie.' — p.  33. 

Her  portrait  of  the  German  females  is  exquisitely,  though 
sightly  sketched ;  but  she  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  principal 
cause  of  their  romantic  character,  which  may  be  found,  we  appre- 
hend, in  the  provincial  nature  of  the  circles  in  which  they  live. 
With  us,  the  misses  of  a  country-town  are  as  much  occupied  in 
lose  and  novels  as  any  bther  branch  of  the  Teutonic  family ;  and 
cards  and  visiting  and  domestic  cares  employ  their  maturer  age  as 
ftiUy  in  .one  country  as  the  other.  Nor,  even  in  England,  are  those 
young  ladies  wto  have  never  passed  beyond  one  narrow  circle 
remaHcable  for  their  timidity.  Hie  reserve  of  an  English  female 
is  more  conmionly  found  among  those  who,  to  a  certain  extent, 
have  been  initiated  into  a  really  numerous  society,  and  who  have  just 
seen  enough  of  their  countrymen  to  feel  that  superiority  which 
Madame  de  Stael  so  kindly  ascribes  to  us,  but  which,  as  it  proceeds 
from  habits  of  active  employment  or  feelings  of  political  interest, 
is  chiefly  mef  with  in  the  intercourse  and  conversation  of  the 
capital. 

In  morals  however  the  Englishwomen  as  yet  may  claim  un- 
doubtedly the  preference ;  since  the  facility  with  which  in  Germany 
the  scene  may  be  changed  from  one  little  state  to  another,  when 
scandal  has  made  tlie  first  too  hot  to  hold  their  frailty,  the  injudi-» 
cious  readiness  with  which  divorces  are  granted,  and  above  all  per- 
haps a  certain  coldness  of  temperature,  which,  as  it  has  little  pre- 
vious love  to  conquer,  easily  transfers  that  little,  and  transgresses 
not  from  passion  but  from  vanity ;-— joined  to  the  studies  in  which 
their  youth  is  generally  passed ; — 4ead  them  to  treat  those  occur- 
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xeof  e»  as  of  rery  little  consequence,  which  in  Eiigland  would 
prodace  heavy  Iqpil  damages;  in  Spain  the  dagger  or  the  bowl; 
and  in  Turkey  a  mooiJight  voyage  in  a  sack  from  this  world  to  the 
next. 

Hie  immorality  of  the  Grerman  females  resembles  however  the 
Italian  rather  than  the  French  school  of  profligacy ;  the  cicisbeo 
is  unfortui^ately  a  too  common  character;  the  man  d  bonnes f of' 
tunes,  the  most  hateful  of  all  possible  shapes  of  vice,  who,  where* 
ever  he  is  tolerated,  inevitably  fixes  the  last  stamp  of  degradation 
and  misery  on  the  female  name,  is  as  yet  but  rarely  found  beyond 
the  Rhine,  where  women  continue  to  experience  a  degree  of  re- 
spect which  is  mcompatible  with  prostitution,  and  which  Madame 
de  Stael,.in  an  eIo(|uent  chapter,  is  anxious  to  trace  from  the  times 
and  feeluQ^s  of  chivalry.  But  that  chivaliy,  which  feudal  forois 
comprize ;  whkh  k  exhibited  in  the  holding  of  a  manorial  coarti 
or  the  homage  of  a  copy-holder;  the  chivalry  of  attomies  and  proo* 
tors,  (and  such  only  can  be  found  in  the  institutions  of  modem 
Germf^y,)— <:an  have  no  possible  effect  on  the  state  of  manners  or 
morals.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  one  people  are  less  depraved 
than  the  other,  and  the  obvious  cause  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  in- 
stitutions of  courtesy,  but  in  the  influence  which  religion  still  re* 
tains  on  the  habits  or  recollections  of  the  nation.  To  revive  that 
influence,  and  to  exclude  that  influx  of  guilt  which  their  inter- 
course  with  France  and  their  imitation  of  French  manness  had 
been  daily  aij^menting,  resistance,  and  the  naticmal  spirit  which 
successful  resistance  must  engender,  has  been,  since  the  resurrec- 
tion of  their  hopes,  their  obvious,  their  honourable,  and,  we  may 
exultingly  add,  dieir  successful  policy. 

Tlie  south  of  Germany,  it  is  pretty  generally  supposed^  is  inferior 
to  th^  other  half  in  literary  talent ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  most 
celebrated  scholars,  poets,  and  philosophers,  have  issued  from  the 
universities  north  of  the  Maine. 

Madame  de  Stael  is  willing  to  suppose  that  this  difference  might 
not  have  existed  if  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Bavaria  had  taken 
any  real  interest  in  letters,  though,  at  the  same  time,  she  would 
radier  ascribe  the  deficiency  of  the  south  to  its  mild  and  equable 
climate. 

^  II  faut  en  cohvenir,  les  climats  temperes  sent  plus  propres  k  la  so- 
ciete  qu'k  la  poesie.  Lorsque  le  climat  n'est  ni  severe  ni  beau,  quand 
on  vit  sans  avoir  rien  k  craindre  ni  k  esp^rer  du  del,  on  ne  s'occupe 
guere  que  dcs  int6r^ts  positife  de  I'existence.  Ce  sont  les  di\k&  da 
midi  ou  les  rigueurs  du  nord  qui  ebranlent  fortement  Timagination. 
Soit  qu'on  lutte  centre  la  nature,  ou  qu'on  s'enivre  de  ses  dons,  la  pais- 
sance  de  l^cr6ation  n'en  est  pas  moins  forte,  et  reveille  envious  le  sen- 
timent des  beaux-arts  ou  Tinstinct  des  myst^res  de  Tame/— p.  53. 
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This  iK  sufficiestlj  eloquent^  but  we  are  aot  sure  that  it  i»  ahor 
getber  just.  It  is^  in  the  first  place,  iiMXttisisteiit  with  her  oot»' 
plaints  in  the  precedibg  page  of  the  heayy  an(l  monotonous  society 
of  Bavaria  and  Franconia ;  since^  according  to  her  present  faypo^ 
thesis,  their  temperate  sky,  while  it  withheld  the  faculty  of  poetry; 
should  promote  that  of  conversation;  and  if  climate  produce  any 
sensible  effect  on  either,  what  is  the  material  difference  between 
the  climates  of  Paris  and  Munich  ? 

The  influence  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  though  it  exists  in  Ger- 
many under  its  mildest  and  most  rational  form,  and  has  indeed  in 
some  of  its  most  essential  points  undergone  a  virtual  reformation, 
has,  undeniably,  retarded  die  progress  of  the  southern  universities, 
while  both  iu  literature  and  society  their  defects  have  been  exagge- 
rated, by  their  own  countrymen  in  the  nortb  from  a  prejudice  of  re* 
ligion  and  dialect,  and  by  travellers,  on  account  of  the  imperfect 
and  barbarous  pronunciation  of  French  which  our  author  has  no- 
ticed :  but,  these  circumstances  overiooked,  the  rising  academy  of 
Munich,  and  the  varied  society  of  Viei^ia,  will  not  yidd,  we  diink, 
in  the  comparison  with  the  generality  of  their  northern  neighbours, 
nor  is  there  any  situation  in  which  an  Englishman  would  find  less 
occasion  to  regret  hb  native  soil  than  one  or  other  of  these 
capitals. 

We  omit  with  reluctance  the  character  of  the  Austriaa  go«- 
vemment,  a  system  of  routine,  of  moderation,  and  of  timidity, 
uniting  and  displaying  all  the  virtues  and  many  of  the  vices  atten- 
dant on  the  old  age  of  an  empire:  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
tracting the  following  excellent  observations  on  the  impotency  and 
ill-effect  of  restraint  m  matters  of  literature,  which  here,  as  in  the 
kindred  governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  is  most  conspicuously 
exerted  m  excluding  foreign  publications. 

*  On  defendoit  k  Vienne  de  repr^nter  Don  Carlos,  parcequ'on  ne 
youloit  pas  y  tol6rer  son  amour  pour  Elisabeth.  Dans  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
de  Schiller,  on  faisoit  d'Agn^s  Sorel  la  femme  legitime  de  Charles  VII. 
II  n'etoit  pas  permis  h,  lire  TEsprit  des  Lois:  mais,  au  milieu  de  cette 
g^ne,  les  romans  de  Cr6bilIon  circuloient  dans  les  mains  de  tout  le 
monde ;  les  ouvrages  licencieux  entroient,  les  ouvrages  s^rieux  ^toieat 
senls  arr^t^s. 

'  *  Le  mal  que  peuvent  faire  les  manvais  livres  n'est  corrigfe  que  par  lesf 
bons,  les  inconvenient^  des  lumi^res  ne  sont  evit^  que  par  un  plus  haut 
degr6  de  lunii^res.  II  y  a  deux  routes  ^  prendre  en  toutes  cboses :  re- 
tranch^r  ce  qui  est  dangereux,  ou  donner  des  forces  nouvelles  pour  y.  ^ 
r^sister.  Le  second  moyen  estle  seul  qui  con  vienne  k  U^poque  odi  nous 
vivons ;  car  rrinnocence  ne  pouvant  ^tre  de  nos  jours  la  compagne  de 
rigDorancc,  celle-ci  ne  &it  que  du  mal.  Tantde  paroles  ont^tedites, 
tant  de  sophismet  r6p6t^,  qu'il  faut  beaucoup  savoir  pour  bien  juger, 
tt  les  temps  sont  passes  oil  Ton  s'en  tenoit  en  iait  dldees  au  patrimoine, 
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•de  ses  pires.  On  doit  done  songer,  non  h  repousser  lei  lutni^res,  mais 
h,  les  rendre  com^l^tes,  pour  que  leurs  rayons  brisks  ne  presentent  point 
de  feusges  lueurs.  Un  gouvernement  ne  sauroitprfetendre  k  dferober  i  unc 
grande  nation  la  connoissance  de  Tesprit  qui  r^gne  dans  son  si^le ;  cet 
espiit  renferme  des  Elements  de  force  et  de  grandeur,  dont  on  peut  user 
avec  succ^  quand  on  ne  craint  pas  d'aborder  hardiment  toutes  les  ques- 
tions :  on  trouve  alors  dans  les  verites  eterneiles  des  ressources  contre  les 
erreurs  passageres,  et  dans  la  liberty  m6me  le  maintien  de  Tordre  el 
J'accroisseraent  de  la  puissance/— pp.  62,  63,  64. 

But,  \vbatever  may  be  the  errors  and  weaknesses  of  the  Austrian 
government  and  people,  the  one  would  seem  to  confer  and  the  other 
to  eitijoy  more  orderly,  more  tranquil,  more  moral  happiness  than 
most  other  regions  of  Europe  can  produce.  Religion  has  retained 
a  stronger  or  at  least  a  more  vi8i(>le  influence  here  than  in  the 
north  ;  and  in  Vienna,  the  crowded  streets  and  busy  faces,  the  in- 
dustry and  comfort  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  ^bsUatial  ^ 
pearance  of  every  thing  which  niet  the  eye,  before  its  recent  dis^ 
tresses,  not  unfrequently  put  us  in  ipind  of  London.  The  mildness 
^nd  justice  of  the  executive  power  supplied  in  no  small  d^ee 
the  place  of  constitutional  freedom ;  a  practical  equality  of  rights 
subsisted  in  the  natioUi  which  ill  accorded  >Yith  the  usual  notions 
of  German  aristocracy ;  and  neither  in  the  streets,  the  ^heatce^ 
the  public  libraiy,  nor  the  Prater, 
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ivere  apy  of  those  distinctions  visible,  by  which  the  nobles  of  France 
were  accustomed  -  to  outrage  the  feeling?  of  their  countrymen. 
Even  the  follies  of  England  and  Austria  are  not  perhsips  dissimilar  ;• 
and  though  (he  stimulus  of  political  discussion  and  the  more  gene^ 
ral  attention  paid  to  literatiire  give  a  greater  zest  to  our  society 
than  theirs,  yet  do  not  the  fashionable  pursuits  of  Vienna  mate- 
rially vary  from  those  which  modem  taste  has  sanctioned  in  Lon- 
don: nor,  in  tlie  morning's  unvaried  promenades,  the  neglected 
theatre,  and,  above  all,  in  those  wearisome  crowds  of  well-dressed 
persons,  who  flock,  like  gregarious  rather  than  social  animals,  from 
one  drawing-room  to  another ;  do  we  know  which  metropolis  can 
lay  best  claim  to  the  cap  and  bells.  The  following  pathedo 
description  Madame  de  Stael  may  have  already  found  but  too  ap- 
plicable to  Hanover  Square  as  well  as  to  the  *  Herren  Gasse.'-rr 

•  •  On  perd  un  certain  temps  pour  la  toilette  n^cessaire  dans  ces  grandcs 
reunions,  on  en  perd  dans  la  rue,  on  en  perd  sur  les  escaliers  en  atten- 
dant que  le  tour  de  sa  voiture  arrive,  on  en  perd  en  restant  trois  heures 
^  table ;  et  il  est  impossible,  dans  ces  as6erabl6es  nombreuses  de  rien 
entendre  qui  sorte  du  cercle  des  phrases  convenues.  C'est  une  habile 
invention  de  ia  raediocrit6  pour  annuler  les  facult^s  de  I'esprit,  que  cette 
exhibition  journali^re  de  tous  les  individus  les  uns  aux  autres.    ^^1^ 
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£toit  reconnu  qu^il  faut  considirer  la  ]pens6e  comme  use  maladie  centre 
Jaquelie  yn  regime  r^guiier  est  n^cessaire,  on  ne  sauroit  rien  imaginer 
^e  mieux  qu'on  genre  de  distraction  k  la  fois  6tourdissant  et  insipide  : 
une  telle  distraction  ne  permet  de  suivre  aucun^  id^,  et  transforme  le 
langage  en  un  gazouillement  qui  pent  ^tre  appris  aux  hommes  comma 
-  ^  des  oiseaux/ — p.  ;^8. 

The  parties  of  Vienna,  it  must  be  owned,  are  rendered  still  mora 
insipid  by  the  prevalent  affectation  of  a  foreign  manner  and  lan- 
guage, and  a  fruitless  aspiration  after  those  peculiar  and  inimitable 
characteristics  which  make  up  the  charm  of  a  Parisian  circle ;  but 
ivhich  when  transplanted  must  lose  their  bloom,  because  they  only 
please  where  they  are  characteristic  and  national.  The  general 
adoption  of  the  French  language  in  elevated  society  has  produced 
an  ill  effect,  both  in  banishing  the  men  of  business  or  letters,  (who, 
neither  from  leisure  nor  early  habit  having  the  power  of  convers«- 
ing  in  h  Buently,  affect  to  despise  those  coteries  in  which  they  are 
not  qualified  to  shine,)  and  in  destroying  no  small  share  of  ease  and 
raciness  of  conversation  even  in  those  who  remained  behind.  For^ 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  those  who  converse,  however  ikiently,  in 
a  language  in  which  they  do  not  think,  (and  few  men  think  in  any 
but  their  native  tongue,)  are  almost  inevitably  driven  into  the  bar- 
renness of  compliment  and  the  detail  of  hackneyed  pleasantry ;  or 
that,  at  best,  their  discourse  will  have  dl  the  stifiiiess  of  transla- 
tion, and  present  but  the  lifeless  and  colourless  shadows  of  those 
ideas  which,  in  their  original  state,  were  forcible  and  elegant.  It 
is  this  want  of  immediate  connection  between  the  tongue  and  the 
heart,  which  makes  the  German  girl  in  Goethe's  novel  doubt  her 
lover's  constancy,  because  he  has  written  to  her  in  French.  Not, 
as  Madame  de  Stae!  incautiously  su^^gests,  that  French  is  more 
adapted  to  deception  than  the  subtle  distinctions  and  perplexed 
coastruction  of  the  German  periods;  but  because  a  man,  who 
really  feels  with  warmth,  will  seldom  volunteer  a  translation  of  his 
feelings  into  a  foreign  language. 

In  successful  imitation  of  the  language  and  manners  of  France,  the 
native  Viennese  are  far  excelled  by  the  emigrants  fiom  Poland ;  who, 
8*mce  the  unfortunate  faU  of  their  country,  being  more  attached  or 
rather  less  hostile  to  Austria  than  the  other  partitioning  powers,  have 
flocked  in  great  numbers  to  Vienna.  These  are  in  tfuth  far  bet- 
ter apes  than  the  Germans  can  pretend  to  be ;  since,  having  no 
genius,  but  for  imitation ;  no  learning,  but  in  granamars  and  voca- 
bularies ;  no  accomplishments,  but  singing  and  dancing ;  no  prin- 
ciple, except  animal  good-nature ;  nor  any  feeling,  but  that  of  va- 
cant curiosity ;  they  transmit,  like  a  colourless  fluid,  every  tint  of 
the  surface  over  which  they  glide ;  and  assume  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  whatever  tone  of  manners  may  be  in  most  request  with  their 
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^tertainers.  Tb^  C^mum,  hav^pg  »  diqjrac^tc^r  cf  tfaeU  owo  to  lose^ 
as  weiji  ^  a  foreigo  character  to  loarn,  are  far  lopre  qlm^ayjiumica; 
and,  as  generally  bafipeos  in  cases  of  mimiciy^  the  GKalknTeutoo^ 
like  the  Gallo-Biitob^  is  a  caricature  rather  than  a  likeness  of  the 
being  whom  he  admires.  His  pers^ge  and  badiftage  are  as 
absurd  and  often  as  rueful  as  Malvolio's  '  grarity  playing  at  cherry- 

S't  with  Satan.'  He  is  more  ffivolous,  mo>re  immoral,  than, 
e  real  Frenchn^tn;  und^  while  he  thinks  tQ  astooidi  by  bii 
acquaintance  with  the  intrigues  ai)d  {Peasantries  of  Pans,  oppress 
ses  him  by  obsolete  bou-mots  and  anecd<^es  of  Mademois^le  do 
Fontanges  and  Madame  de  Montespan^  If  n  man  of  re^  talent^  he 
^ives  up  all  that  charm  of  originality  wluch  is  so  grateful  to  evei^ 
intelligent  foreigner.  If  a  blockhead,  he  can  only  froth  up  his 
stupidity  into  tjie  more  offensive  form  of  foUy,  and  eii^chai^e  bia 
Qative  and  therefore  not  ungraceful  shynciss,  for  that  QoafideUce  of 
deportment  which  (like  a,  national  dou^iuo)  gives  an  uniform  ex-r 
terior  to  Frenchmen  of  all  descriptions ;  and  in  them  i$  only  not 
intolerable,  because,  b^ing  the  costume  of  their  tribe,  it  implies  no 
affectation  in  the  individual.  Even  that  peculiar  sprightliness  and 
vigour  of  conversation,  of  which  Parisian  society  offers  the  per*i 
fection ;  (the  nature  and  producing  causes  of  which  Madame  de 
Stael  has  discussed  with  all  the  philosophy  of  a  German  professor^ 
apd  all  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  a  Frenchwomati;)  that  dejctroos,, 
fencing  with  words,  that  science  of  effect,'  and  that  quick  penetralioiK 
ipto  the  feelings  of  an  audience,  which  warns  the  exhibitor  on  what 
points,  and  how  far  to  insist,  or  to  be  silent ;— these,  beweyer: 
graceful  in  themselves,  can  only  be  possessed  by  a  people  whose 
philosophy  is(  to  escape  from  painful  sensations ;  among  whom  <&s- 
cpurse  IS  not  so  much  the  vehicle  of  information,  as  the  stimulus  of; 
life ;  who  study  and  meditate,  not  .for  the  pleasure  of  new  ideas,{ 
but  as  acquiring  arms  for  future  fields  of  discussion ;  whose  highest^ 
notiqn  of  renown,  is  that  of  possessing  the  ear  of  the  world ;  and 
who  fear  no  danger,  but  that  of  being  in  a  minority  of  opinioQa^ 
Such  accomplishments,  and  such  a  state  of  public  feeling,  it  must 
require  in  any  nation  the  lapse  of  ages  to  bestow ;  and  such  wouUr 
be  dearly,  very  dearly  purchased  by  the  surrender  of  originality  o£ 
character,  independence  of  sentiment,  a  capacity  for  the  higb^i 
enjoyments  of  imagination  and  feeling,  and  that  peculiar  cast  of. 
huinour,  which  is  as  appropriate  to  the  Teutonic  race  as  their  lan- 
guage and  their  physiognomy ;  which,  far  different  from  the  wit  of  ^ 
France,  is  conversant  not  with  terms  but  things,  and  is  manifested 
not  so  much  in  readiness  of  retort,  as  in  a  quiet  and  far-sighted* 
contemplation  of  the  characters  and  passions  of  mankind,  • 

The  north  of  Germany,  with  its  frosts  and  fog«,  and  tobacco  and. 
tar^liness,  does  not,  we  have  already  observed,  present  numy.exterioe 
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attracdoas*  to  si  native  of  France;  atnd  Madame  de  Stael^  whos^ 
^rst  visit  was  paid  under  cif  cumstances  qf  private  grief^  was  per<^ 
Iraps  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  melancholy  of  the  land  of  hef 
sojournment.  Undoubtedly  in  her  13th  chapter  she  hardly  doe# 
justice  to  the  aspect,  accommodations,  and  general  society  of  th^ 
north ;  and  appears  inclined  to  degrade  considerably  beneath  their 
.real  level  the  little  mercantile  republics  which  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  th^  country.  A  female  like  herself,  whose  sex 
and  connections,  and  previous  habits,  would  bring  her  naturally  int9 
literary  or  fashionable  society,  is  not  perhaps  so  competent  a  Judg^ 
of  the  tastes  and  acquirements  of  the  great  body  of  the  middlipg 
and  commercial  classes,  as. those  who  have  been  thiown  into  con- 
tact with  both  descriptions.  But  she  might  have  recollected^  tliat  in  a 
country  where  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  general  knowledge  of 
literature  pervades  even  the  inns  and  custom-houses,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  supposed  the  merchant  alone  would  be  hermetically  sealed 
against  its  influence.  No  traders  in  the  woild  are  more  alive 
to  the  discussion  of  general  politics  and  cooimei  cial  theories,  than 
those  of  northern  Germany.  Chemistry  and  mineralogy  are  con- 
siderably more  common  studies  with  them,  than  with  tliose  of  the 
same  ckiss  in  England  or  France.  Among  the  younger  men,  the 
love  for  theatrical  entertainments  amounts  almost  to  a  passion ;  and 
their  readii^  clubs,  though  originally  confined  to  tiew8papers  and 
magazines,  have  been  gradually  opened  to  other  works,  with  a  li- 
berality which,  though  it  be  far  from  rivalling  the  magniiiceiit  insti^ 
tiiUioBs  of  Liverpool,  is  yet  highly  creditable  to  the  taste  and  spirit 
of  their  frequentors.  < 

The  authors  by  profession,  however,  foriu,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  northern  society;  and  of  theso 
the  little  capital  of  Weimar,  and  the  almost  adjoining  university 
of  Jena,  have  presented  the  most  brilliant  and  remarkable  con-* 
centration  that  any  place  or  period  of  European  history  can  shew*: 
Dresden,  notwithstanding  its  beautiful  neighbourhood,  and  the  ad- 
mirable opportunities  of  study  and  relaxation  which  its  library 
and  gallery  supplied,  has  always  been  a  dull  gossiping  town ;  and 
Berlin,  though  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  both  social,  political, 
and  literary,  the  metropolis  of  northern  Germany,  is  doubtless  a 
more  tiresome  as  wdl  as  a  more  immoral  place  than  Vienna.  Meq. 
of  letters  of  the  very  first  eminence  may  indeed  be  met  with  ii^ 
its  circles ;  but  they  are  lost  too  effectually  in  the  crowd  to  impart 
much  of  their  leaven  to  conversation ;  and,  with  all  the  obligation^ 
which  Prussia  has  to  Frederic  the  Great,  (and  so  far  as  relates  to, 
her  internal  government,  and  the  impulse  given  by  him  to  her  gep^ 
ral  improvement,  these  obligations  ar$  far  more  durable  t\m\  U. 
often  allowed  by  AK>se  who  merge  the  able  and  diligent  ruler  and^ 
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legisktor  in  die  darker  shades  of  bis  ambition  and  iynxmy,)-^ 
the  present  sovere^,  estimable  in  so  many  points  erf  view,  is 
die  first  who -has  encouraged  a  taste  for  die  German  language 
and  Iherature.  Nor  was  die  general  military  character,  forming 
die  only  link  of  that  heterogeneous  empire  which  the  founder 
of  Prussian  greatness  left  behind  him,  adapted  to  produce  an 
estimable  tone  of  national  manners.  The  young  officers  are, 
generally  speaking,  both  idle  and  ignorant  \  the  elder  have  formed 
their  habits  in  the  camp  or  the  garrison,  and  find  their  most 
agreeable  relaxation  in  dining  at  a  table  d'h6te,  or  lounging  in 
clubs  or  play-houses:  and  whUe  the  prostitution  of  die  lower  and 
middling  class  of  women  extends  to  a  d^ree  which  is  almost  in- 
conceivable, this  circumstance  has  taken  away  no  small  share  ot 
that  respect  and  deference  which  the  higher  raitik  of  females  might 
expect,  and  which  the  sex  in  othei-  parts  of  Germany  still  continue 
to  receive.  With  all  these  drawbacks,  and  notwidistanding  the  un* 
interesting  character  of  Berlin  as  a  town  where  every  thing  is  mo- 
dern, and  where  neither  buildings  nor  institutions  offer  any  recol- 
lections of  past  grandeur,  or  any  promise  of  future  stability,  an 
£nglishman  would,  as  a  continued  residence,  prefer  it  to  &e 
favourite  Weimar  of  Madame  de  Stael,  as  being  a  place  where 
existence  is  not  so  dependant  on  the  notice  and  hospitality  of  a 
sovereign  however  amiable;  where  literary  society  may  be  found, if 
sought  after,  in  its  highest  perfection,  without  our  being  condemned 
to  the  incessant  exercise  of  literary  disquisition,  or  to  that  eternal 
chit-chat  of  dilletlante  poetry  and  criticism,  of  which  we  have  heard 
many  sensible  Germans  complain.     * 

But  in  all  these  towns,  and  the  odier  principal  cides  of  nortbera 
Germany,  the  quantity  of  human  intellect  and  the  general,  we 
might  say,  the  national  diffusion  of  a  certain  degree  of  instruction 
through  all  classes  of  men,  is  indeed  most  remarkable :  and  as  tbe 
system  of  education  which  produces  such  effects  must  be  with 
most  of  her  readers  an  object  of  rational  curiosity,  and  as  the  ar« 
rangements  of  a  German  university  deserve  in  many  respects  to  be 
better  known  not  only  in  France  but  in  England ;  we  diall  look 
we  own  in  another  edition  for  something  inQte  detailed  than  that 
general  praise,  which,  however  gratifying  to  those  who  are  thus  ce- 
kbrated,  is  to  others  of  very  little  value.  In  oner  respect  alone 
she  gives  us  real  and  valuable  information.  The  Germans,  like  the 
English,  either  in  ignorance  or  utter  disregard  of  tbe  sapient  ana** 
tfaemas  by  which  certain  more  northern  luminaries  have  assailed  ac- 
quirements which  themselves  did  not  possess,  have  made  the  study 
of  the  ancient  langui^es  tlie  basis  of  their  nadonal  educadon ;  and, 
though  yielding  to  none  in  their  successful  prosecution  of  tbe 
sciences,  continue  to  esteem  it  of  more  cootequenpe  to  imbue  the 
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^mind8  of  joudi  with  lofty  imagery  and  generous  sentiinents,  than  lo 
breed  up  a  generation  of  chemists,  mineralogists^  and  mechanises. 
.All  these  find  their  places  and  their  followers  in  the  universities; 
but  it  is  when  the  previous  education  of  their  youth  has  sufficiently 

Grounded  them  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Nor  are  any  of  these  ccmsi- 
ered  as  the  exdusive  path  to  honours  and  patronage ;  but,  as  in 
Oxford,  the  career  of  hb  further  ambition  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
individual,  who  may,  with  equal  prospect  of  honour  and  advantage^ 
emulate  the  renown  of  a  Wallis  or  aTyr^vhitf,  a  WolfFor  an  Euler. 
The  disadvantages  of  a  contrary  system,  the  impoverishmenti]^  lutein 
Ject  attendant  on  mathematics,  when  their  study  is  too  early  com* 
meboed  or  too  exclusively  followed ;  and  the  still  more  fatal  Arivo- 
lity  occasioned  by  that  premature  dabbling  in  experiment,  whieb^ 
however  it  may  anfiuse  the  eye  or  fill  the  memory,  can  teach  neither 
attention  nor  ratiocination,  Madame  de  Sta3  has  admirably,  though 
perhaps  too  refinedly  exposed.  The  first,  by  exercising  the  mind  in 
one  single  direction,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  weaken  the  other  fa- 
culties, and  the  direction  thus  given  is  one  which  has  really  very  little 
relation  to  the  concerns  of  a  political  and  moral  being*  The  pro*- 
Uems  of  real  life  are  altogether  of  a  different  nature  from  those 
which  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  numbers  aiid  algebraic  signs ;  and* 
•the  most  acute  geometer  may,  in  matters  of  interest  or  duty,  be  the 
worst  of  all  posuble  reasoners.  Voltaire  observes,  in  his  character 
of  Des  Cartes,  that  by  mathematics  notliing  but  mathematics  can 
be  taught;  and  Pascal  is  instanced  by  Madame  de  Stael  as  having 
deplored,  in  his  own  case,  that  early  predilection  for  geometry, 
*  whose  forms  of  demonstration  only  teach,  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,  propositions,'  so  far  as  reason  is  concerned,  *  identically  tha 
same. 

The  experimental  system  by  which  children,  are  taught  '  to 
amuse  themselves  with  method,  and  to  study  superficially,'  she  ato 
tacks  with  still  more  force  and  reason  ;  and,  long  as  is  the  following 
extract,  we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  her  sentiments,  in  tbi 
hope  that  such  an  authority  may  discountenance  a  system  which 
is  the  offspring  of  idleness  and  false  indulgence,  and  which  the 
prevalence  of  these  two  principles  at  one  time  threatened  to  make 
universal. 

*  ^education  faite  en  s'amusant  disperse  la  pens^ ;  la  peine  en  tout 
genre  est  un  des  grands  secrets  de  la  nature  :  i'esprit  de  I'enfant  doit 
s'accoutpmer  aux  efforts  de  letude,  corame  notre  ame  k  la  sou0rance. 
J.e  perlectionnement  du  premier  dge  tient  au  travail,  comine  le  perfec- 
tionnement  du  second  ^1a  douleur:  11  est  k  soutaiter  sans  doute  que 
les  parents  et  la  destin6e  n'abusent  pas  trop  de  ce  double  secret ;  mais 
il  n'y  a  d'iinportant  k  toutes  les  6poques  de  la  vie  que  ce  qui  agit  sur  le 
centre  m6me  de  i'existetice,  et  Ton  consid^  trop  souvent  I'^tre  moral 
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en  d^il.  Yotts  easeignerei:  avec  des  tableaux,'  avec  des  rairtos,  «ae 
quantity  de.  choges  it  votre  eiAnt,  mats  voos  ne  lui  appreiidfesfafti 
^prendre ;  et  Thabitude  de  s'amuser,  qu^  vous  diriges  sur  ks  acieiiocty 
suivra  bient6t  un  autre  cours  quand  Fenfant  ne  sera  phis  dans  voire  d^ 
pendance.  , 

^  Ce  n'est  done  pas  sans  raisoh  que  l%tude  des  langues  aociennes  et 
modemes  a  ktk  la  base  de  tons  les  6tablissemens  d'^ducation  qui  OQt 
iorttA  les  hommes  les  plus  capables  en  Europe :  le  sens  d'une  phrase 
dans  une  langue  6tran^re  est  ^  la  fois  un  probl^me  grammatical  et  in<- 
tellectuel ;  ce  probl^rae  est  tout-^-fait  proportionne  ^  TinteUigence  d^ 
Ten&nt :  d'abord  il  n'entend  que  les  mots,  puis  il  s'^l^ve  jusqultla  con- 
cation  de  k  phrase,  et  bient6t  apr^  le  charme  de  Texpression,  sa 
force,  son  harmonie,  tout  ce  qui  se  trouve  enfin  dans  ie  langage  de 
Iliomme,  se  fait  sentir  par  degres  k  Tenfant  qui  traduit.  II  s'essaie 
tout  se.ul  avec  les  difficult^s  que  lui  pr^ntent  deux  langues  Jt  la  fois,  il 
^'introduit  dans  les  id^  successivement,  compare  et  combine  divers 
genres  d'analogies,  et  de  vraisemblaaces ;  et  I'activit^  spontan^e  de  Te^ 
prif,la  seule  qui  developpe  vraimentla  fieu^ult^  de  penser,  est  vivement 
excit6e  par  cette  6tude.  Le  nombre  des  facultes  qu'elle  fait  mouvoir  It 
la  fois  lui  donne  I'avantage  sur  tout  autre  travail,  et  Ton  est  trop  heu- 
reux  d'employer  la  m^moire  flexible  de  Fenfent  4  retenir  un  genre  de 
cdnnoissances,  sans  lequel  il  seroit  bom6  toute  sa  vie  an  cerde  de  sa 
propre  nation,  cercle  ^troit  comme  tout  ce  qui  est  exclusif. 

^  L'^tude  de  la  grammaire  exige  la  m^me  suite  et  la  m^me  force  d^at>- 
tention  que  les  math^matiques,  ^ais  elle  tient  de  beaucoup  phis  pr^  i 
}a  pen^e.  La  grammaire  lie  les  id^es  Tune  ^  Fautre,  comme  k  calcul 
cnchatne  les  chiffres ;  la  logique  grammaticale  est  aussi  praise  que 
celle  de  Falg^bre,  et  cependant  elle  s'applique  It  tout  ce  ^l^'i^  Y  ^  ^ 
vivant  dans  notre  esprit :  les  mots  sont  en  meme  temps  des  chides  et 
des  images;  ilssont  esclaves  et  libres,  soumis  ^  la  discipline  de  la  sjn- 
taxe,  et  tout-puissants  parleur  signification  naturelle ;  ainsi  Fon  trouve 
dans  la  m^taphysique  de  la  grammaire  Fexactitude  du  raisonnement  et 
l'in(l6pendance  de  la  pens^e  r^unies  ensemble;  tout  a  passi^  paries 
mots  et  tout  s'y  retrouve  quand  on  sait  les  examiner :  les  langues  seht 
in^puisables  pour  Fenfant  comme  pour  Fhomme,  et  chacun  en  peat 
thtt  tout  ce  dont  il  a  besoin/ — ^pp.  167,  l6S,  1^. 

Wheip  Madame  de  Stael,  however^  contrasts  the  perfect  equa* 
lity  of  ranks  in  the  German  umversities  with  a  supposed  cenlniy 
practice  in  our  own,  she  falls  into  a  mistake  very  comoacm  with 
foreigners,  who  are  not  aware  that  no  distinctions  are  known  among 
bUr  ^t^dents  in  ^ints  either  of  discipline  or  instruction,  and  that 
young  men  of  different  gowns  associate  as  familiarly  with  each 
other  as  if  np  such  variety  existed.  The  costume,  no  less  than  the 
whole  discipline  of  an  English  university,  is^  even  in  these  days  of  . 
universal  relaxation,  beyond  comparison  more  appropriate  and  sen- 
sible than  that  misrule  wfadcb  makes  the  streets  of  Halle  and 
Witt^i^berg  little  less  than  dangeiroiia  to  feaw  es,  or  tbosfe  ahsiird 
'  and 
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aod  cosdy  trapfHogs^  the  fiirs,  fte  helmets^  and  the  sabres,  by 
which  the  students  of  Germany  distinguish  their  respective  dubs  or 
aaticMte,  It  is  whimsical  indeed  that  societies  so  sober,  so  peace- 
able, and  so  frugal,  should  tolerate  the  many  mischievous  and  even 
Altai  consequences  arising  from  this  idle  parade  of  war  in  the  seats 
of  learning ;  and  it  is  no  less  singular  how  soon,  on  their  leaving  the 
university,  the  ardent  spirits  of  these  '  angry  boys'  relapse  into  the 
quiet  and  studious  character  which  is  the  pervading  tone  of  the 
nation,  excepting  in  those  scenes  where  we  should  n^ost  expect  to 
find  it. 

But  it  is  not  the  education  of  the  higher  ranks  alone  which  is 
thus  studiously  attended  to  in  Germany.  The  children  of  the 
poor  are  iiu*  better  instructed  than  in  the  southern  countries  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  singular  system  which  Pestalozzi  first  introduced 
into  Switzerland  has  emanated  from  his  school  into  many  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  appears  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  a  nation  so  orderly,  quiet,  and  religious,  as  the 
humbler  rank  of  Germans.  Of  these  institutions,  and  of  the  chari- 
table inventions  of  Baron  Vogfat  at  Hamburgh,  Madame  de  Stael 
speaks  with  merited  praise,  but,  as  before,  without  sufficient  detail 
to  satisfy  the  imitative  curiosity  of  an  Engli^man :  and,  with  all  our 
unfeigned  respect  for  this  last  named  gallant  and  unfortunate  town, 
we  cannot  help  observing,  that  the  taxes  in  Hamburgh  are  not  so  en- 
tiiely  left  as  she  supposes  to  the  discretion  and  patriotism  of  in- 
dividuals. They  are  indeed  permitted  to  assess  themselves,  but 
the  amount  of  their  contribution,  and  the  general  state  of  their 
property,  arc  known,  we  believe,  to  the  ten  commissioners  of  reve- 
nue who  have  the  entire  eontroul  of  the  taxes,  and  are  bound  by  an 
oath  of  secrecy.  The  probity  of  these  commissioners,  who  are 
every  five  years  chosen  by  die  great  body  of  inhabitants,  is  more 
fortunately  remarkable ;  since,  though  they  are,  strictly  speaking, 
accountaUe  neither  to  senate  nor  people,  they  have  never  vio- 
lated their  oath,  vtcft  has  defalcation  or  abuse  of  the  public  pro- 
perty been  laid  for  three  hundred  years  to  their  charge. 

Madame  de  Stael  commences  her  second  sectioti  with  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes  which  have  impeded  the  reputation  of  German  lite- 
rature in  France  and  England ;  in  which,  as  we  have  already  given 
dur  opinioas,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  her.  At  the 
time  of  writing  her  account  of  tlie  spirit  of  English  poetry,  she 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  revolution  which  pub- 
lic taste  has  ext>erienced,  or  that  the  sententious  and  Horatian  style 
of  Pope  and  Addison  had  so  completely  given  way  to  wilder  and 
more  fanciful  beauties.  But  as  we  are  less  anxious  to  account  for 
the  present  unpopularity  of  the  German  authors  than  to  prove  that 
they  ought  to  be  received  into- favour,  we  hasten  to  attend  pn  the 
'  ^  eloquent 
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•loqueat  review  of  their  leadiog  oames  which  occupies  the  sac 
ceeding  chapters. 

The  earliest  school  of  German  composition  is^""  as  might  be  ex« 
pectedy  poetical ;  nor  is  it  very  materially  different  from  that  whidi 
during  a  corresponding  period  prevailed  in  England.  The  loves 
of  ladies  who  are  auy  thing  but  chaste,  and  knight-errants  whose 
courtesy  is  most  conspicuous  in  their  carvii^ ;  cruel  sisters  and 
master-cooks ;  tyrannical  uncles ;  children  deserted  in  infancy  aod 
afterwards  recognized  by  a  ring  or  a  mande ;  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance of  Troy  town  and  Alexander  the  Great ;  visions  of  the  court 
of  Love;  and  rhythmical  admonitions  against  the  seven  deadly 
sins ; — amused  or  edified  the  childhood  of  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other  nation.  They  retained  to  a  later  period  than  ourselves  the 
long  alexandrine  verse,  though  their  poets  rarely  indulgied  in  the  va- 
rieties of  which  it  is  capable ;  and  their  usual  ballad  metre  was 
formed,  like  ours,  by  the  solution  of  a  long  into  two  shorter  lines, 
with  or  without  alteniate  rhymes.  The  beautiful  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  by  Luther  contributed,  like  the  version  which  at  a  later 
period  was  completed  in  England,  to  fix  the  standard  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  to  improve  by  the  gorgeous  imagery  of  the  east  its  ca- 
jpacity  for  eloquence  and  poetry ;  but  the  wars  which  followed  re- 
tarded with  the  Germans  that  literary  career  which  with  us  im-. 
mediately  succeeded ;  and  in  their  imitation  of  the  terse  and  unim- 
passioned  style  which  distinguished  the  age  of  Lewis  the  XlVth^ 
their  authors  were  far  less  successful  than  those  of  England.  In 
the  last  century  however  the  study  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare 
was  sufficient  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  real  genius  of  the  Teutonic 
race  and  language;  and, ^notwithstanding  the  opposite  example  of 
Wieland  and  the  temporary  discredit  brought  on  the  Englbb 
school  by  the  freaks  of  some  of  its  disciples,  the  prevailing  style 
of  German  composition  is  not  at  present  very  dissimilar  from  the' 
rhythm  and  diction  which  characterise  with  us  the  age  of  Charles 
the  First.  Wieland  indeed,  though  among  the  most  successful  of 
Voltaire's  imitators,  was  not  likely  to  be  long  extensively  popular 
with  a  race  who  had  much  eidier  of  poetical  or  moral  feeling. 
With  less  wit  than  his  master,  he  has  full  as  much  abominable 
wickedness ;  while,  in  serious  composiuon,  his  heart  ii»  too  debased 
to  suffer  bis  fancy  to  become  sublime,  and  he  wearies  as  M'ell  as 
offends  by  his  constant  ambition  after  that  cold-blooded  persiflage 
whose  delight  is  to  destroy  by  the  rattle  of  its  cap  and  bells  the 
interest  which  it  has  itself  excited.  With  his  own  countrymen, 
tiie  hoary  blasphemer  has  already  survived  (for  he  yet  lives)  what- 
ever share  of  reputation  he  once  possessed.  In  England  his  Obe- 
ron,  though  the  best  of  his  works,  has  been  only  saved  from  obli- 
vion by  the  genius  and  taste  of  its  translator.  In  France  his  ro- 
mances 
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siances  and  tales  have  doubtless  many  admirers^  but  we  cannot 
and  will  not  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  Madame  de  Stael  is 
one  of  them.  .  The  general  tenor  of  her  volumes  is  a  noble  refu- 
tation of  such  a  doubt^  and  we  can  only  regret  the  indiscriminate 
good  nature  which  has  induced  her  to  speak  without  indignatiou 
of  works  so  different  from  her  own. 

To  the  formation  of  the  present  school  of  German  literature 
^mething  was  no  doubt  contributed  by  the  bold  criticism  of  Les- 
iing,  who  ventured  to  attack,  even  in  the  height  of  bis  renown,  the 
gigantic  despotism  of  Voltaire.  But  to  Lessing's  own  dramas  wft 
cannot  assign  so  high  a  rank  as  Madanie  de  Stael  is  anxious  to  give 
them.  His  characters  (not.  excepting  even  Nathan)  are  the  mere^ 
common-places  of  sentiment  and  liberality,  or  their  equally  com-^ 
mon-place  opposites;  and  his.  idle  prejudice  against  metrical  tra* 
gedy,  contributed  for  a  length  of  time  to  fetter  the  early  genius  of 
Schiller  himself.  But  Madame  de  Stael  has  with  great  good  sense 
remarked,  that  the  example  and  authority  of  Winckelman  exerted 
a  very  extensive  and  beheficial  influence  not  onl^  on  the  arts  but 
the  learning  and  genius  of  Europe.  That  classical  maniac,  who 
hated  his  own  country  on  account  of  its  garret  windows,  and  shud- 
dered at  the  sight  of  a  roof  exceeding  the  Vitruvian  propoi^tious, 
by  the  accuracy  of  his  eye  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  descriptions  in- 
spired beyond  doubt  a  taste  for  Grecian  beauty  which  the, world 
did  not  possess  before,  and  by  calling  the  attention  of  mankind  ta 
the  orig^inal  models  of  elegance,  instead  of  their  French  and  Romaa 
copies,  shook  in  one  material  bulwark  the  strength  of  that  literary 
Babylon  which  the  rest  of  Europe  had  till  then  admired  with  uo* 
suspecting  credulity. 

The  philosophic  poet  Haller  was  the  father  perhaps  of  the  new 
school  in  Germany,  and  amply  merits  the  praise  bestowed  on  him. 
Gessner,  amiable  and  accomplished  in  private  life,  is  deficient  in 
nerve  as  an  author ;  and,  although  his  Idylls  may  still  be  popular 
in  France,  the  Teutonic  race  have  ceased  to  live  in  Arcadia,  or  to 
find  delight  in  scenes  which  have  neither  the  charm  of  reality  nor 
fancy.  But  from  these  Diis  minoruna  geiitium  we  turn  with  de- 
light to  the  mighty  names  of  Klopstock,  Schiller,  and  Goethe^  a 
triumvirate  which  no  country  perhaps,  except  our  own,  can  equal, 
and  of  whose  splendours  even  the  outermost  skirts  are  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  knoyvn  by  the  English  reader. 

Of  Klopstock's  character,  indeed,  though  not  of  his  works,  the 
purity  and  excellence  have  become  familiar  to  our  nation  from  the 
writiugs  of  Miss  Smith,  and  the  letter  of  his  first  wife  to  Richard- 
son. The  following  account  of  his  poems,  as  connected  with  that 
personal  character,  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  paintings  in  the 
present  volumes. 

» Tous 
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*  Tous  ses  ouvrages  orrt  eu  pour  but,  ou  de  r6vei!ler  le  patdbtisme 
dans  son  pays,  ou  de  celebrer  la  religion :  si  la  poesie  avoit  ses  sainUf 
Kiopstock  devroit^tre  compt6  comme  Tun  des  premiers. 

^  La  plupart  deses  odes  peuvent  ^tre  consid^rees  comme  des  psaumes 
ohretiens,  c'est  le  David  du  Nouveau  Testament  que  Klopetock  ;  mais 
ce  qui  honore  sur-tout  son  caract^re,  sans  parler  de  son  g^nie,  c'est 
I'iiymne  religieuse,  sous  la  forme  d'un  poeme  ^pique,  h  laquelle  il  a  con-* 
8acr6  vingt  ann^es,  lA  Messiade.  Les  chr6tiens  poss^doient  deux  poemes> 
TEnfer,  du  Dante,  et  le  Paradis  Perdu,  de  Milton :  Fuq  6toit  plein 
^'images  et  de  fant6mes,  comme  la  religion  ext^iieure  des  Italiens. 
Milton,  qui  avoit  v^cu  au  milieu  des  guerres  civiles,  excelloit  sur-tout 
dans  la  peinture  des  caract^res,  et  son  Satan  est  un  factieux  gigan- 
^que,  arm6  contre  la  monarchic  du  ciel.  Kiopstock  a  con^ u  le  sen- 
timent chr6tien  dans  toute  sa  puret^;  c'est  au  divin  Sauveur  des 
hommes  que  son  ame  a  6te  consacr^e.  Les  P^res  de  TEglise  ont  in- 
spire Le  Dante;  la  Bible,  Milton :  les  plus  grandes  beautes  du  poeM 
de  Kiopstock  sont  puisnes  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament ;  il  salt  faire 
ressortir  de  la  simplicity  divine  de  I'Evangile  un  charme  de  poesie  qui 
n'en  alt^re  point  la  purete. 

*  Lorsqu'on  commence  ce  poeme,  on  croit  entrer  dans  une  grande 
^glise,  au  milieu  de  laquelle  un  orgue  se  fait  entendre,  et  Tattendrisse- 
ment,  et  le  recueillement  que  les  temples  du  Seigneur  inspirent  s'em- 
parent  de  Tame  en  lisant  la  Messiade. 

^  Kiopstock  se  proposa,  d^s  sa  jeunesse,  ce  poeme  pour  but  de  son 
existence  :  il  me  semble  que  les  hommes  s'aquitteroient  tous  dignement 
envers  la  vie,  si,  dans  un  genre  quelconque,  un  noble  objet,  une  grande 
idee  signaloient  leur  passage  sur  la  terre ;  et  c'est  d^j^  une  preuve  ho- 
norable de  caract^re,  que  dinger  vers  une  m^me  entreprise  les  layons 
^pars  de  ses  facultes,  et  les  resultats  de  ses  travaux.  De  quelque  ma- 
ni5re  qu'on  juge  les  be^ut^s  et  les  defauts  de  la  Messiade,  on  devroit  en 
lire  souvent  quelques  vers :  la  lecture  enti^re  de  Touvrage  pent  fatiguer ; 
mais,  chaque  fois  qu'on  y  revient.  Ton  respire  comme  un  parftim  de 
Fame  qui  fait  sentir  de  I'attrait  pour  toutes  les  choses  c61esttBB.* — ^pp. 
230,231,232. 

His  whole  epic  is  in  fact  a  continued  religious  exercise,  and  i^ 
conclusion  is  celebrated  by  him  in  a  strain  of  rapturous  thanksgiv- 
ing which  resembles  rather,  we  are  afraid,  the  pious  effusions  of 
Mrd.  Rowe  than  the  sober  dignity  of  Milton.  Hymns  and  medi- 
tations, of  which  the  baser  alloy  is  often  conspicuous  among 
the  genuine  silver  of  his  own  genius,  composed  the  favourite 
studies  of  his  retirement ;  and  the  English  reader  will  not  fail  to 
observe,  what  Madame  de  Stael  cannot  be  expected  to  know,  that 
when  he  has  been  led  astray,  as  she  expresses  it, '  among  the  tombs/ 
his  guide  has  not  been  Youug,  but  Hervey.  Of  his  great  work, 
the  Messiah,  our  author  suggests  with  much  good  sense,  that  a 
tnore  interesting  poem  might  have  been  formed  by  embracing  a 
larger  portion  of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ,  instead  of  beginnidg  at 

the 
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the  n;ioi»ent  of  th^  hst  conspiracy  against  hhn^  by  paintii^  in  forci- 
ble colours  thx  •  jsacter  of  the  east,  and  the  coiKlition  of  mankind 
under  die  Rou  ui  empire ;  and  by  throwing  round  the  person  of 
die  Redeemer  liiinself  some  portion  of  that  awfiil  mystery  which, 
during  hh  residence  on  earthy  exercised,  we  know,  the  curiosity 
and  the  fears  of  the  mighty.  The  gradual  development  of  his  di- 
vine character,  the  suspicion,  the  hope,  the  fear,  the  uncertainty 
which  both  men  and  spiritual  beings  would  feel  as  to  the  nature  and 
concfiision  of  so  awful  a  visit  to  mankind,  mi^ht  be  described  with 
wonderful  eflFect,  and  surely  without  profaneness.  But  Klopstocfc 
had  taken  for  the  crotind«work  of  his  story  the  spurious  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus,  which  is  the  favourite  religious  novel  of  the  lower 
classes  in  G^ermany,  and  which  in  its  pictures  of  Hades  has  so  many 
beauties  as  easily  to  attract  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  while  long 
discourses  between  disembodied  spirits  are  doubtless  more  easily 
represented  than  the  actions  ahd  passions  of  men.  The  unearthly 
nature  of  his  story  will  not,  however,  satisfactorily  account  for  ite 
want  of  interest.  Milton  can  be  charged  with  no  such  deficiency, 
and  Sotidiey  has  since  succeeded  in  giving  animation  to  the  day* 
dreams  of  Indian  mythology.  But  Klopstock  had  no  knowledgi» 
of  mankind,  and  could  not  describe  those  evil  passions  to  which 
his  own  breast  was  happily  a  stranger,  and  whose  demonstrationg 
in  other  men  he  had  few  opportunities  of  studying.  He  could 
paint,  indeed,  with  exquisite,  perhaps  matchless  beauty,  the  charac* 
ters  of  tenderness  or  religious  hope,  or  the  agonies  of  despairing 
penitence,  the  resuscitation  of  Cidli  and  Semida,  the  Death-Bed  ctf 
Mary,  the  interestmg  daemon  Abbadona ;  but  to  represent  the  hor- 
rible workings  of  jealousy,  ambition,  malice,  or  pride,  something 
more  is  necessary  than  a  good  conscience  and  a  lively  fancy.  His 
Pharisees,  his  fiends,  and  his  Judas  are  all  meagre  sketches;  and, 
even  where  he  most  closely  imitates  Milton,  in  describing  tho 
Amusements  and  factions  of  Pandaemonium,  he  has  drawn,  instead 
of  the  warriors  and  statesmen  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  the  tamer  devils 
of  a  German  university  or  a  German  court,  who  speculate  in  athe- 
ism, metaphysics,  and  free-masonry,  or  amuse  themselves  in  tactics 
and  landscape  gardening.  With  all  these  faults,  however,  the  Messiah 
to  a  noble  woiic ;  there  runs  through  the  whole  a  preserving  spirit 
of  piety  and  poetry  which  amply  compensates  for  occasional  languor 
or  mysticism ;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  add,  that  there  are  some  de- 
scriptions, and  still  more  effusions  of  eloquent  feeling  which  the 
admirers  of  Milton  will  find  it  hard  to  parallel. 

The  early  compositions  of  Schiller  are  in  a  sort  of  bombastic 
prose  which  the  influence  of  Lessing  had  made  popular  in  Germa- 
ny ;  less  stately,  but  not  less  removed  from  nature,  than  the  rhyth- 
mical tragedies  of  France  or  England.    There  are  too  in  most  of 
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.them  a  mildness  of  invective  against  restraint  of  every  kind,  a  cnaj 
exaltation  of  sentiment,  and  an  eagerness  after  stage-effect  and  vio- 
lently contrasted  characters,  which  were  in  part  the  natiu-al  imper* 
fections  of  a  mighty  genius  not  yet  matured,  in  part  ti^  symptomt 
of  that  fermenting  lava  which  found  its  vent  in  France,  or  of  that 
^morbid  feeling  with  which  Sterne,  Rousseau  and  Diderot  for  t 
time  infected  Europe.  Those  English  readers  who  have  onl; 
known  him  by  the  Robbers,  Fiesco,  or  Cabal  and  Love,  will  be 
unwilling,  perhaps,  to  believe  that  the  t^or  of  his  private  life  wai 
as  amiable  and  blameless  as  that  of  Klopstock,  or  that  the  produc- 
tiotis  of  his  riper  muse  are  to  be  ranked  but  littie  below  Shak" 
speare.  For  the  faults  of  his  early  compositions,  the  taste  <tf 
<the  day,  and  the  degraded  state .  in  which  he  found  not  only  Ge^ 
m^n  but  Ei^lish  tragedy  may  be  allowed  to  obtain  a  pardon, 
while,  even  in  the  Robbers,  there  is  a  rich  vein  of  faqcy  whick 
afforded  surely  no  unfavourable  promise  of  the  treasure  which  la; 
beneath  it.  These  hopes  were  accordingly  amply  justified  by  Doo 
Carlos,  which,  though  too  long,  too  perplexed,  and  too  declama- 
.tory,  was  undoubtedly  at^the  time  of  its  appearance,  the  finest 
•play  which  Europe  had  seen  for  above  a  century.  •  At  this  eminence 
most  men  would  have  nat  down  contented,  but  the  mind  of  Schiller 
.was  neither  to  be  lulled  nor  wearied;  ill  the  height  of  his  popularity 
he  still  regarded  himself  as  a  learner,  and  that  may  be  said  of  bia^ 
which  few  voluminous  writers  have  ever  deserved,  that  his  deatk 
came  but  too  soon  for  a  genius  which  was  daily  refined  by  medita* 
tion  and  study,  and  a  fame  to  which  every  succeeding  work  gave  a 
^firmer  foundation  as  well  as  a  more  extended  range. 

As  an  historical  essay  in  the  style  of^  Sallust,  his  history  of 
the  thirty  years  war  is  sufBcient  to  establish  the  character  of  a 
meaner  man ;  but  it  is  as  a  tragic  poet  that  he  is  chiefly  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  we  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  ^ny  more  than  a  passing 
tribute  to  the  good  sense  and  sound  criticism  with  which  Madame 
de  Stael  has  examined  the  general  principles  of  the  school  which 
he  thus  revived.  To  an  Englishman,  indeed,  such  observations 
are  less  necessary,  because  we  have  not  the  same  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  regular  drama,  as  it  is  absurdly  called,  which  in  France  bs 
jturvived  the  $hock  of  every  other  ancient  etiquette,  and  by  the  nifes 
af  which  Shakspeare,  no  less  thanSchJdler  must  be  abaindoned  ai 
extravagant  and  barbarous.  We  suspect,  indeed,  that  something 
of  this  mdigenous  feeling  may  be  traced  in  Madame  de  Stael  her; 
ielf,  when  she  prefers  so  decidedly  his  Mary  Stuart  to  his  Walleo- 
4tein,«nd  speaks  w^  so  fittle  toleration  of  the  chorus  in  the  Bride 
«f  Messina. 

In  conformity  widi  the  general  opinion  of  hei'  couiUry,  (an  opi- 
|tiou  which  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  poets  of  Greea 

has 
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bas  long  since  destroyed  both  in  Germany  and  England,)  she  $upi- 
poses  that  the  gorgeous  language  and  rigid  character  of  the  drama 
which  the  genius  of  Racine  has  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex*- 
cellence  of  which  it  is  capable,  is  a  copy  of  the  ancient  Athenian 
theatre.  Yet,  in  truth,  its  most  remaiicable  features  may  be  vainly 
aought  in  those  tragedies  which  it  professes  to  imitate,  while  those 
against  which  it  most  inveighs  as  barbarous,  have  a  far  better  claim 
to  the  prescription  of  antiquity.  The  mixture  of  comic  or  vulgar 
characters  with  kings  and  heroes,  is  sanctioned  by  the  examples  of 
the  watchman  in  Agamemnon,  with  his  jests  about  his  lady's  secret^ 
4he  drunkenness  of  the  king  in  the  Bacchee,  the  dialogue  between 
Hercules  and  the  servant  of  Adrastns,  and  the  jocose  sentinel  in  the 
Antigone.  For  a  death  on  the  stage,  the  Ajax  is  an  ample  autho- 
rity, and  the  bleedii^  eyes  and  face  of  Q^ipus  must  have  presented 
as  horrid  a  spectacle  to  an  Athenian  audience  as  the  similai*  situa- 
tion of  Gloster  does  to  an  English  one. 

Even  the  unities,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  so  much  is  sacri^ 
ficed,  are  only  founded  on  the  wrong  interpretation  of  a  passage  'm 
Aristotle,  and  were  violated  by  the  Greeks  as  often  ais  the  circum- 
stances of  an  open  theatre  would  allow.  The  scene  is  changed 
once,  if  not  twice,  in  the  Ajax.  In  the  Eumenides  the  hero  passes 
from  Delphi  to  Athens ;  and  in  the  action  of  the  Agamemnon  a 
apace  of  some  weeks  is  necessarily  supposed  between  the  taking  of 
Troy  which  opens  the  play,  and  the  arrival  of  the  hero  in  his  na- 
tive country  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  story.  Nor  is  the 
tiniformity  of  the  French  alexandrine  less  different  from  the  variety 
of  the  Grecian  anapaestic  and  chorus  measures,  and  the  wieldy  sim- 
plicity of  the  iambic.  If  Aen  the  French  drama  be  confined  by 
chains,  they  are  chains  which  tl^ey  have  forged  for  themselves,  and 
for  which  the  ancients  (the  Greisks  at  learnt)  are  nowise  responsible; 
and  those  dramas  which  they  call  daasical  (whatever  may  be  their 
other  beauties,  and  we  allow  them  to  be  great  and  numerous)  are 
no  more  copies  of  the  real  antique  than  the  famous  statue  of  Her^ 
cules  in  a  full-bottomed  wig  was  of  the  H^t:ules  of  Phidias. 

But  if  the  rules  of  the  French  drama  be  thus  unsupported  by 
authority,  they  can  still  less  recommend  themselves  by  any  inhe- 
rent advantage  or  convenience.  The  illusion  of  the  stage,  which 
they  fear  to  destroy  by  changing  a  scene,  exists  in  no  case,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  destroy^;  but  even  if  it  really  existed,  what 
€«Q  more  effectually  annihilate  it  than  the  gross  improbability 
wfaicrfa  imparts  the  secret  of  a  conspiracy  in  the  street,  or  holds  a 
cabinet-cottncil  hn  an  anti^chamber  ?  Or  what  more  reasonable 
than  the  impi^ience  of  the  Italian  audience  who,  when  a  battle  (uo 
^ordia^  to  me  Horatian  rule)  was  described  as  passing  behitid  ime 
B,  cmi  out  aloud  to  Uie  actors  '  to  draw  the  curtain  and  let 
B  B  fi  them 
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diem  see  it  for  tbemselves?'  We  cannot,  therefore,  coi^cisdeto 
Madame  de  Stael  that  the  French  '  are,  of  all  nations,  the  most 
dexterous  in  the  lttahagement«  of  theatrical  effect,'  any  more  than 
that  in  the  set  speeches  ancf  tedious  details  of  tlieir  heroes,  he- 
i^ine^,  and  confidantes  they  have  at  all  succeeded  in  ^  ^vitant  les 
hmgueurs.'  It  is  to  these  prejudices,  more  than  t6  the  unbending 
tone  of  the  alexandrines,  that  we  ascribe  the  monotony  of  French 
dialogue.  lu  comedy  the  alexandrines  have  not  prevented  vivacity, 
tariety,  or  feeling;  and  if  the  famous  scene  between  Joas  and 
Atfaaliah  had  been  as  much  copied  by  French  poets  as  the  decla- 
mation in  the  Cid,  they  would  have  found  their  national  measure 
as  tractable  in  the  one  case  as  the  other. 

Another  defect  to  which  the  Horatian  prejudice  has  subjected 
4ie  French  drama  is  the  necessity  of  exhibiting,  as  Madame  iM 
Sta'ePs  friend.  Monsieur  Constant,  well  observes,  not  so  much 
*  character  as  passion/  We  acquire  no  more  familiarity  with  thfe 
hero  than  is  possible  at  a  single  interview;  we  see  him,  indeed,  en- 
gaged in  die  most  remarkable  action  of  his  life;  but  for  his  geoerti 
disposition  we  must  take  his  own  word,  or  the  word  of  his  loog- 
wmded  confidant.  Shakspeare>  on  the  other  hand,  and  Schiller,  bjf 
tiirowing  him  before  our  eyes  into  many  different  situations,  and  by 
evincing  the  effect  which  he  produces  on  those  around  him,  make 
tiim  act  his  disposition  instead  of  telling  it;  and  by  those  minute 
inadvertehcies,  those  earless  words  and  actions  in  ^hich  in  red 
Kfe  a  man  is  always  undisguised,  enable  us,  instead  of  hearing  t 
lecture  on  his  character,  to  elicit  it  by  actual  experiment  for  ow^ 
selves. 

There  is  something  of  Parisian  prejudice  in  the  followii^  obser- 
vation, but  it  is  Ode  which  we  never  met  with  before,  and  which  dis- 
plays a  Very  intimate  knowledge  of  nature  as  well  as  of  her  favourin 
poet. 

^  Shakespear,  quon  veut  appeler  un  barbare,  a  peut-^tre  un  espfit 
trop  philosopbique,  une  penetration  trop  subtile  pour  le  point  de  vnt 
i\Q  la  sc^ne;  il  juge  les  caract^res  arec  rimpartialite  d'un  ^tre  sup^- 
vieur,  et  les  represente  quelquefois  avec   une  ironie  priesque  ma- 
chiav^lique;  ses  compositions  ont  tant  de  profondeur,  que  la  rapi- 
ilit6  de  Taction  thodtrale  fait  pcrdre  une  grande  partie  des  id^  quVll* 
renferment:  sousce  rapport,  il  Vaut  mieux  lire  ses  pieces  que  les  voir. 
A  force  d'esprit  Shakespear  reftoidit  souvent  raction,  et  les  Franfai* 
;»\Mitendent  beaucoup  mieux  k  peindre  les  pcrsonnages  ainsi  qve  les 
locoratiom,  avec  s^  grands  traits  qui  font  effet  ^  distance.    Quoil 
Jira-t-K)n,  peut-on  reprocher  It  Shakespear  trop  de  finesse  dans  les  aper- 
Lib,  lui  qui  se-  permit  des  situations  si  terribles?  Shakevpear  reunit 
ouvent  des  quaiites  et  m^me  des  defauts  contratres;  il  est  quelquefois 
•'ii-deva  qualqu^fois  <m-del4  d^  la  spUsre  de  Tart;  mai&  il  posa^de  en- 
core 


core  plus  la  connoi$eian€6  4u  ccBur  bupaain  qu^  celle  du  (b^&tre/-^ 
torn.  ii.  pp.  14,  15. 

Of  these  opposite  systc^mSi  if  the  object  of  theatrical  poeti  j 
be^  as  it  surely  raust  be,  to  please,  the  follpwii^  fact  may  decide 
at  once  the  relative  merits. .  *  Hn  Angleterre,  toutes  les  cbi^ees 
aont  ^galement  attir^es  par  1^  pieces  de  Sbakespear.  Nos  plus 
belles  tragedies  en  France  n'int^ressent  pas  le  peuple.' 

In  none  of  Schiller's  plays  has  be  so  closely  copied  Shakspeare 
as  in  the  three  dramas  which;  together^  give  the  hiaStory  of  the  famous 
Imperial  Commander  Wallenstein.  In  spite  of  the  political  divi- 
sions of  Germany,  the  poet  has  succeeded  in  making  bis  hero  inte- 
resting to  every  party  and  every  nation  contained  in  its  confederacy; 
and  the  Camp  of  Wallenstein,  which  is  the  first  of  the  series,  ha« 
been  of  late  years  more  than  once  represcpted  at  Berlin,  as  a  pop- 
lar spectacle,  at  the  beginning  of  a  war. 

*  Les  paysans,  les  recrues,  les  vivandi^res,  les  soldats,  tout  concoaroit 
k  Veffet  de  ce  spectacle;  riropressioa  qu'ilproduit  est  si  guerri^re,  que 
lorsqu'on  le.  donna  sur  le  theatre  de  Berlin,  devant  des  officiers  qui 
partoient  pour  Tarraee,  des  oris  d'enthousiasme  se  firent  entendre  4f 
toutes  parts.  II  faut  une  imagination  bien  puissante  dans  un  homme 
de  lettrcs  pour  se  figurer  ainsi  la  vie  des  camps,  rindependance,  la  joi^ 
turbulente  excitee  par  le  danger  m^me/ — pp.  51.  62. 

The  Camp  of  Wallenstein  is  (Madame  de  Stael  observes)  an  ia- 
genious  iqtroduction  to  the  two  other  plays ;  *  it  fills  us  vidtb  adr 
miration  for  the  general  of  whom  bis  soldiers  are  for  ^ver  talkiqg, 
as  well  in  their  sport  as  iii  their  peril ;  and  when  the  subsequent 
tragedy  begins,  we  retain  the  impression  of  th^  play  which  has  pre- 
ceded it^  as  if  we  bad  been  witnesses  of  the  history  \riiicb  ^  poet 
is  about  to  embellish.' 

Shje  is  mistakeq,  however,  in  supposii^  that  tb^  i^roduction  oJF 
the  Capuchin  friar  among  this  motley  group  is  tperely  intended 
to  amuse  by  the  '  absurd  and  soldier-like  eloquence  of  the  preacher, 
and  the  rude  and  ignofanl;  piety  of  those  who  hear  him.'  The  friar 
is  one  of  those  secret  emissaries  whom  the  miserable  and  jealoui 
Court  of  Vienna  employed  tp  sap,  in  its  own  army,  the  ^angerous 
popularity  of  its  own  genera};  and  this  sermon,  which  begins  with 
good  advice  to  the  soldiers,  ends  by  calling  their  commander  *  au 
Abab,  a  Jeroboam,  a  wizard,  and  a  Kn%  Saul.'  Tlie  admirably 
painted  riot  which  follows  is  occasioned  by  the  contest  between 
the  Walloon  or  mercenary  troops  threatening  the  libeller  with 
death,  and  the  Croats  defending  and  applauding  him ;  and  we  thus 
are  very  artfully  prepaid  for  the  dissensions  which  are  afterwardu 
described,  and  the  treachery  which  Wallenstein  meets  with  from 
|he  Croadan  coaummder  Isolani. 

The  second  play,  which  may  be  properly  enough  called^  a  tra- 
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gedy,  and  for  which  the  heartbroken  struggles  of  the  younger  Pio 
colomini  afford  a  sufficient  denouement^  is  partly  oocupiedby  un- 
folding the  stately  character  andi«tmbitiou8  projects  of  Wallenstein, 
partly  by  the  political  intrigues  of  his  secret  enemy  Octavio  Picco- 
lomini^  and  partly  by  the  mutual  loves  of  that  enemy's  son  and 
Wallenstein's  interesting  daughter.  The  craft  and  ambition  of 
maturer  age  were  never  more  beautifully  contrasted  with  the  guile- 
less tenderness  of  youth)  and  in  the  disjointed  noutterials  wiUi  whieb 
the  general  hopes  to  build  his  guilty  greatness,  we  already  antici- 
pate his  fall.         ^ 

The  third  play  represents  that  fall  with  its  immediate  causes, 
among  which  the  superstitious  precautions  of  Wallepstein  are  art- 
fully made  the  most  prominent.  It  comprizes  the  noble  death  of 
the  younger  Piccolomini;  the  retreat  of  the  affectionate  Thecia 
to  a  nunnery;  and  lastly  the  assassination  of  WaUoistein  himself 
by  his  most  confidential  friends,  the  circumstances  of  which  are 
worked  up  to  a  degree  of  horror  which  Macbeth  only  can  excel!. 
Madame  de  St^el,  if  we^nderstand  her  rightly,  supposes  that  the 
three  plays  were  acted  in  one  night.  It  may  have  been  so  on  their 
first  appearance  at  Weimar,  but  we  certainly  do  not  consider  them 
80  necessarily  dependant  on  each  other  as  to  require  it;  and  we  ap- 
prehend so  large  a  demand  on  the  attention  and  feelings  of  an  au- 
dience would  hardly*be  endured  even  in  Germany.  At  present 
they  are  performed,  as  separate  plays,  like  those  consecutive 
dramas  of  Shakspeare  from  which  they  are  closely  and  avowecBy 
modelled. 

Mary  Stuart  departs  less  widely  from  the  usual  rules  of  the 
drama  than  Wallenstein ;  but  there  is  one  scene  which,  thoi^h  strik- 
ingly beautiful  in  the  closet,  would  not  be  for  a  moment  endured 
on  an  English  theatre,  and  in  Germany  was  only,  we  believe,  tole- 
rated once  at  Weimar.  Melville,  the  page  of  Mary,  has  secretly 
made  himself  a  priest  to  elude  the  order  which  denied  the  dying 
queen  the  comforts  of  her  own,  religion,  and  not  only  confesses 
and  absolves  her,  but  administers  the  sacrament  on  the  stage. 
This  may  be  apologised  for  by  the  exanople  of  the  Spanish  poet 
Calderon,  and  Schiller  was  far  from  treating  the  subject  with  irre- 
verence. But  the  common  sense  of  mankind  cries  oat  against  the 
flagrant  indecency,  and  in  spite  of  the  modest  defence  which  our 
author  is  inclined  to  make  for  it,  the  voice  of  the  people  is  in  all 
points  of  natural  and  reverential  feeling,  die  voice  of  Nature  and 
of  God. 

In  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  Schiller  has  violated  unnecessarily  die 
truth  of  history,  making  her  die  at  the  head  of  the  French  army, 
and  in  the  moment  of  victory.  In  William  Tell  he  has  shewn  adt 
mirab^e  taste  and  judgment  in  his  principal  character,  whom  he 

paints 
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paints  as  a  bold  and  honest  mountaineer  who,  far  from  a  hero  of 
romance  or  a  talking  patriot^  is  only  roused  to  fury  by  the  intokra* 
ble  and  immediate  pressure  of  tyranny. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  efforts,  however,  of  this  great 

tragedian,  and  one  of  whose  merits,  we  think,  Madame  de  Staei  has 

hardly  shewn  herself  sufficiently  sensible,  is  The  Bride  of  Messina, 

a  tragedy  on  the  antique  model,  and  the  on]y  modern  tragedy  of 

the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquaitted  where  the  chorus  is  any 

thing  more  than  a  dead  and  useless  incumbrance.     So  perfectly 

has  its  author  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  drama,  that  many  of 

the  choric  songs  might  pass  as  translations  from  some  recovered 

fragments  of  Euripides ;  and  so  perfectly  at  the  same  time  has  he 

mastered  its  difficulties,  that  the  chorus  is  throughout  an  efficient 

actor  in  the  scene,  and  the  general  effect  is  asr  popular  as  it  is 

novel  and  extraordinai^.     Madame  de  Stael  attacks  the  two  semi* 

chori  as  being  composed  of  chamberlains,  instead  of  which  they 

are,  in  truth,  the  jarring  factions  of  the  city,  and  are  just  so  much 

parties  in  the  quarrel  of  its  princes  as  to  unite  them  with  the 

mt^rest  of  the  plot.     She  complams  with  more  justice  x>f  the 

confusion  of  different  religions,  and  the  vagueness  of  the  point 

of  time  at  which  the  poet  fixes  the  action;  though  even  here  it 

may  be  urged,  that  destiny,  which  is  the  pervading  principle  of 

the  drama,  is  the  religion  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and  that  Schiller 

hlas^  plausibly  apologised  in  his  preface  for  the  union  of  classical,. 

chivalrous,  and  Moorish  customs,  and  by  the  supposed  situation  of 

Sicily  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  its  Norman 

dynasty.     The  preface,  indeed,  for  its  learning,  taste,  and  good 

sense,   is  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  play,  since  it  is  rare  to  see 

such  distinct  qualities  united  as  the  genius  of  a  Shakspeare  and  th# 

classical  erudition  of  a  Tyrwhitt. 

After  all,  we  are  not  sufficiently  fond  of  antiquity  to  desire  that 
this  solitary  instance  of  success  in  the  revival  of  ancient  .tragedy 
should  produce  many  imitators,  though  the  full  stage  and  gorgeous 
spectacle  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  colossal  scale  of  our  London 
theatres,  and  though  a  chorus  mounted  on  horseback  might  perform 
their  strophes  and  antistrophes  vvith  infinite  applause  and  popularit}'. 
To  be  serious,  and  itot  only  serious  but  melancholy,  we  never 
felt  so  deeply  the  miserable  and  degraded  state  of  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions at  honi^e,  as  when  we  have  compared  them  with  the  con* 
temporary  productions  of  that  stage,  which  the  prejudice  of  Eng- 
land so  long  inveighed  against  as  absurdly  sentimental  or  impi-> 
ously  blasphemous.  ,  That  surely  cannot  be  a  sound  state  of  the 
public  mind,  which  can  turn  from  Shakspeare  to  batten  on  trash 
of  which  pantomimes  are  the  most  amusing  as  well  as  the  jnost 
harmless  specimens,  or  which  has  perverted  the  theatre  from  the 
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aoeue  of  rational  reoreatioo  to  a  raree-show  for  children  at  Qirist- 
ntas. — But  strictures  like  these  are  in  bo  degree  applicable  to 
Germany. 

Goethe,  whose  character  is  ably  depicted  by  our  author  in  her 
first  volume,  is,  perhaps,  of  all  men  now  living  the  most  extraordi- 
nary, if  we  regard  the  variety  of  his  attainments  and  the  universal 
pliancy  of  his  genius*  He  has  son^  traits  of  talent  in  common 
with  Gay,  with  Swift  many  more,  but  in  leamii^,  and  when  he 
pleases,  in  pathos,  neither  of  theae  writers  can  compare  inA  him. 
With  die  mind  of  Sterne  that  of  Goethe  has  great  affinity,  while 
his  poetry  sometiaies  resembles  that  of  Scott,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  may  he  suspected  to  have  furnished  a  model  for 
Southey.  His  admirers  in  Germany  are  not  satisfied  with  these 
praises,  but  claim  for  him  the  glory  of  having  caught  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  poetic  fire  of  Shakspeare,  and  his  Goetz  of 
Berlichmgen  is  usually  quoted  as  an  instance. 
.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  perceive  the  similarity,  since  neidier  in 
language  nor  sentiment  is  an  approach  to  Shakspeare^  pretended ; 
«)d  since  the  adoption  of  a  chivalrous  story  for  the  foundation  of 
the  drama  is  a  circumstance  too  vague  to  be  even  set  on  a  level  with 
the  renowned  coincidence,  *  Good  morrow  to  you,  good  Master 
Lieutenant !'  As  a  writer  for  the  theatre,  indeed,  except  in  the  single 
play  of  Clavigo,  Goethe  has  lamentably  failed.  His  Egmont,  which 
Madame  de  Stael  would  gladly  praise,  is,  even  setting  aside  its  im- 
morality^ so  dull  as  to  defy  a  second  reading.  Stella  our  amiable 
author  will  give  up,  we  think,  without  regret,  as  too  harmlessly 
absurd  to  effect  the  mischief  for  which  it  seems  intended;  smd 
Iphigenia,  though  it  contains  many  passages  of  rare  merit,  is  as  a 
whole  even  more  ponderous  and  long-drawn  thdn  the  generality  of 
imitations  of  the  ancient  tragedy. 

His  smaller  poems,  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  we  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  criticise  in  detail.  Most  of  diem 
have  some  sort  of  whimsical  originality,  many  have  considerable  pa- 
thos, and  all  are  more  or  less  immoral.  The  marvellous  is  with 
him  a  very  favourite  source  of  effect,  and  his  extensive  reading  has 
enabled  him  to  draw  largely  not  only  on  the  superstition  of  the  mid- 
Ae  ages,  but  on  those  of  classical  and  oriental  paganism.  The  fan- 
cies of  the  German  peasants  furnished  him  with  the  Erl-King;  the 
tale  of  the  student  in  magic  and  his  wooden  water-bearer,  is  circum- 
stantially taken  from  the  Philopseudes  of  Lucian,  as  is  the  Spectre 
Bride  oif  Corinth  from  the  story  of  Philinnium  and  Macfiates, 

Soted  in  inai\y  old  daemonologies  from  Phlegon  Trallianus  de 
irabilibus  et  Loi^aevis.  Few  of  these,  perhaps,  deserve  t^ns- 
lation;  and  even  if  they  deserved  it  better,  translation  would  be 
ahttoat  impoasible^  where  the  greater  part  of  the  charm  consists  in 
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a  boundless  coimnand  of  the  Grermah  language,  and  an  authority 
istill  more  extraordinary  over  every  species  of  rhythm  of  which  that 
language  is  susceptible.  Werther,  his  earliest  romance  in  prose, 
Ae  delightful  pastoral  of  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  and  the  marvel- 
lous dramatic  poem  of  Faustus,  are  sufficient,  indeed,  of  themselves 
to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  no  common  fame;  and  it  is  by  these, 
in  our  opinion,  and  these  alone,  that  his  renown  is  to  be  extended 
ill  foreign  countries,  or  prolonged  to  any  remote  continuance  in  his 
own. 

Of  Werdicr,  we  know  not  why,  the  maturer  age  of  the  writer 
himself  has  expressed  no  favourable  opinion.  The  immorality  of 
its  tendency  can  hardly,  we  think,  have  produced  this  change  in  his 
Sentiments,  since  the  author  of  Stella  and  the  Bayadere  exhibits  ra- 
ther caprice  than  conscience  in  condemning  his  first  puUication; 
iii4iieh  if  it  really  may  be  accused  of  painting  suicide  in  too  interest- 
ing colours,  conveys  at  the  same  time  to  a  well-constituted  utider^ 
standing,  an  useful  and  far  more  obvious  lesson,  to  repress  the  first 
impulse  of  wandering  passion,  and  to  avoid  betimes  that  intercourse 
which,  however  delightful,  is  to  ourselves  and  to  the  object  of  our 
regard,  replete  with  danger  and  misery.  The  taste,  indeed,  for 
sentiment  which  Sterne  and  Rousseau  made  general,  has,  for-« 
tunately  for  Europe,  declined,  and  its  thumbed  and  dirty  volumes 
have  descended  from  the  drawing-room  to  elicit  tears  from  the 
lady's  maid  or  the  milliner's  apprentice.  But,  amid  the  usual 
faults  of  a  young  author,  and  all  the  miserable  taste  whieh  was 
fashionable  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  Werther  contains  a  8]Hrit 
of  vitality,  which  will  establish  its  claim  to  notice,  so  long  as  warm 
description  ol*  natural  feeling  continue  to  interest  mankind. 
•  Herman  and  Dorothea,  with  some  traits  of  the  undeservedfy 
neglected  Gentle  Shepherd  of  Ramsay,  may  be  considered  as  the 
perfection  of  that  style  which  Gay  and  Somervile  conceived  but 
could  not  execute.  Without  meanness,;  bombast,  or  parody,  it  is  a 
real  rural  epic,  valuable  as  a  faithful  and  animated  representatioo 
of  the  costume  and  manners  of  the  lower  class  in  Germany  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  valuable  still  more  for  those  beauties  of 
styte  and  language,  and  those  genuine  lines  of  nature  which  arc 
not  confined  to  any  age  or  country.  Tlie  first  notion  of  the  style 
was  given  by  Voss  in  his  Louisa,  but  it  surpasses  considerably  that 
beautiful  poem  in  taste  and  simplicity  of  language,  and  the  judici* 
ous  rejection  of  those  Homeric  epithets  which  were  the  stumbling 
block  of  Voss,  and  which,  when  applied  to  rural  or  domestic  eco- 
nomy, are  first  burlesque,  and  then  intolerably  tiresome.'  The 
Herman  and  Dorothea  is  a  happy  instance  of  what  niay  be  d6ne  by 
perfect  simplicity  of  language  and  plot,  united  with  good  taste  and 
feeling.    It  is  a  pictura  on  which  the  mind^  loves  to  repose,  and 
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in  every  respect,  except  tatent,  most  dissimilar  to  the  third  great 
work  of  this  eccentric  genius,  the  whimsical  and  portentous  Faust. 
This  personage;  who  was  a  professor  at  Wittenberg,  and  is 
known  ta  the  learned  as  a  competitor  for  the  honour  of  having 
first  invented  printing,  is  famUiar  to  the  children  o^  England  as 
well  as  Germany  under  the  name  of  Doctor  Faustus ;  and  his  alli- 
ance with  the  devil  was,  in  the  time  of  our  parents,  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  almost  every  puppet-show.  Marlow,  our  Engli^  tra- 
gedian, composed  a  serious  drama  on  his  history  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  naqie  Mephistopheles,  which  Goethe  gives  to 
the  familiar  spirit  who  seduces  and  attends  the  unfortunate  ^  Master 
Doctor,'  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  and  bthe^r  con- 
temporary authors.  The  old  demonologies  indeed  are  full  of  his 
exploits,  and  we  have  seen  a  little  Low  Dutch  volume,  ^  die  Wa- 
raghtighe  Historia  van  Doctor  Johannes  Faustus,^  to  which,  or  to 
its  German  crriginal,  Goethe,  who  read  every  thing  goo<),  bad  and 
indifferent,  is,  as  well  as  Marlow,  considerably  indebted.  But  the 
lamentable  history  of  M^aret  whom  FVust  seduces  is,  we  believe, 
ordinal;  and  the  display  of  fiendish  character  in  Mephistopheles, 
his  infernal  pleasantry,  and  the  hideous  frankness  of  villany  with 
^which  he  insults  over  the  victim  whom  his  arts  have  secured,  are  as 
novel  in  tl}e  conception,  as  admirable  in  the  execution. 

^  Milton  a  fait  Satan  plus  grand  querhomme;  Michel-Ange  etLe 
Dante  lui  jont  donn6  les  traits  hideux  de  Tanimal  combines  avec  la 
figure  humaine.     Le  M6phistophel^  de  Goethe  est  un  diable  civilisC*. 

~  II  manie  avec  art  cette  moquene  16gere  en  apparence  qui  peut  si  bien 
s'accorder  avec  une  grande  profondeur  de  perversite ;  il  traite  de  niais- 
erie  ou  d'affectation  tout  ce  qui  est  sensible  ^  sa  figure  est  m^chaDte, 
basse  et  fausse ;  il  a  de  la  gaucherie  sans  timidite,  du  dedain  sans  fiert6, 
quelque  chose  de  doucereux  aupr^desfemmes,  parceque,  dsuts  cette 

-  seule  circonstance,  il  a  besoin  de  tromper  pour  seduire;  et  ce  qu'il  en- 
tend  par  seduire,  c'est  servir  les  passions  d'un  autre ;  car  il  ne  peut 
iD^me  faire  semblant  d'aimer.  C'est  la  seule  dissimulation  qui  lui  soit 
impossible.' — p.  179- 

Such  a  drama  is,  of  course,  not  intended  for  representation,  aud 
even  in  the  conception  of  such  a  character  we  are  not  sure  that  a 
degree  of  immorality  is  not  involved;  but  Faust,  with  all  its  hor- 
rors, may  be  read  without  danger  though  not  without  a  painful 
feeling.  The  seduction  of  poor  Grettchen  inspires  a  degree  of  pity 
for  her,  and  abhorrence  for  her  betrayers,  almost  amounting  to 
agony.  The  hatred  and  loathing  which  Mephistopheles  is  made 
to  inspire,  deprive  hi$  characteristic  blasphemy  of  all  power  to 
harm ;  and  the  feeble  ambition,  the  joyless  vice,  the  tasteless  suc- 
cess, and  hopeless  struggles  of  Faustus,  with  whom,^  though  we 
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{>ity  hinii  we  never  sympathize,  afford  a  splendid  and  awful  moral 
of  the  blindness  of  human  desires. 

Voss,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
his  success  in  the  use  of  German  hexameters.  His  translation  of 
Homer  has  all  the  accuracy  and  alt  the  lifeless  coldness  of  a  cast 
taken  from  the  features  of  deceased  beauty.  Werner,  eminent  in 
many  respects,  has  written  some  very  fanctful  historical  essays,  and 
several  very  successful  tragedies,  in  which  an  English  reader  may 
recognize  much  of  the  peculiar  and  pathetic  tone  of  Lillo.  The 
'  Twenty- fourth  of  February'  only  differs  from  the  Fatal  Curiosity 
in  those  peculiar  circumstances  of  horror  which  suppose  the  family 
to  have  been  accursed  from  generation  to  generation.  The  idea  of 
laying  the  scene  of  a  tragedy  in  humble  or  private  life,  though  it  be 
not  novef  on  the  English  stage,  is  contrary  to  the  received  etiquette 
of  the  Parisian  theatre ;  and  our  author,  who,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  with  all  her  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  foreign  poetry,  is 
not  without  a  natural  and  laudable  predilection  for  that  school  to 
which  she  has  been  most  accustomed,  fails  not  to  exclaim  against 
this  injudicious  condescension  of  the  tragic  muse.     In  her  opinion, 

*.  L'eclat  du  rang,  et  la  distance  des  si^cles,  donnent  k  la  sc^leratesse 
elle-hi^me.un  ge^^e  de  grandeur  qui  saccorde  mieux  avec  Tidcal  des 
arts;  luais  quand  vqus  voyeis  le  couteau  au  lieu  du  poigiiard;  quand  le 
site,  les  maurs,  les  personnages  peuvent  se  rencontrer  bous  vos  yeux, 
vousavez  peur  comme  dans  une  chambre  noire;  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la  le 
noble  effroi  qu'uqe  tragedie  doit  causer/ — p.  242. 

On  a  question  of  taste  it  is  doubtless  hazardous  to  differ  from 
Madame  de  Stael,  but  we  confess  we  cannot  perceive  any  advan- 
tage in  renioving  the  illusion  of  the  stage  still  tarlher  from  reality; 
and  we  conceive  that  the  dignity  of  tragic  horror  must  de^nd  on 
circumstances  very  different  from  the  rank  of  the  characters  repre- 
sented. Tlie  domestic  nature  of  a  story  may  increase  the  poet's  di£S- 
culties,  since  bombast  is  less  offensive  in  the  mouths  of  kings  and 
princes,  than  when  it  proceeds  from  a  private  gentleman  or  a  pea- 
sant among  the  Alps,  while  the  opposite  extreme  of  meanness  is, 
in  every  one's  mouth  disgusting.  If,  however,  an  author  have 
sufficient  skill  to  avoid  these  errors,  and  to  express  in  impassioned 
and  elevated  yet  natural  language,  (for  in  all  ranks  of  society  the 
language  of  strong  feeling  is  eloquent,)  such  actions  and  passions 
as  really  belong  to  human  nature  in  general,  the  costume  in  which 
he  clothes  it  is  of  little  importance.  *  Cette  tragedie,'  says  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  speaking  of  one  which,  like  the  Twenty-fourth  of 
February,  lays  its  scene  in  domestic  life,  *  Cette  trag6die  feroit  un 
^ffet  prodigieux  s'il  s'agissoit  de  personni^es  c^l^bres :  mais  on  a 
de  la  peine  d  concevoir  des  passions  si  violentes  pour  I'h^ritage  d'un 
^b^teau  si|r  le  Tibre.'    And  is  uot  then  the  baron's  castle  or  the 
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peasant's  cotts^  as  dear  to  the  inheritor  as  the  empire  of  thi 
world  to  its  heir  apparent  ?  or  are  we  less  interested  in  the  efforts 
of  Ulysses  to  recover  his  little  island,  than  in  a  conspiracy  whicl| 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Persian  sovereignty  ?  Wherein,  if  rank 
or  power  be  estimated,  do  the  heroes  of  Grecian  tragedy  excel  the 
petty  lords  of  English  or  German  romance?  or  how,  on  such 
grounds  as  these,  would  a  Parisian  critic  tolerate  the  Eumaeus  of 
Homer  ?  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  wish  that  the  scene  of  Otway's 
Orphan  were  transferred  from  the  country  house  of  a  private  gen- 
tleman to  the  palace  of  the  Gassars ;  nor  are  we  ashamed  to  confess 
that  we  could  weep  and  tremble  over  Arden  of  Feversham,  or 
Ford's  Witch  of  Edmonton,  as  readily  as  over  the  dangers  or  sor- 
rows of  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  Racine.  ]Vladame  de  Stael . 
is,  however,  near  the  truth  in  the  assertion  that  there  is  great  aid- 
vantage  in  taking  a  tragic  story  from  history,  not  because  the  rank 
of  the  parties  concerned  is  more  elevated,  but  because  we  sympa- 
thize more  keenly  in  the  passions  of  those  with  whose  name  and 
character  we  are  previously  acquainted. 

Tiech  and  Geirstenberg  are  mentioned  with  just  and  discrimi* 
natii^  applause ;  but  .^enschlager,  the  Dane,  who  is  rather  an 
imitator  of  the  French  than  Teutonic  style,  is  surely  out  of  hit 
place  if  instanced  among  the  German  literati.  In  the  review  of 
Kotzebue  Madame  de  Stael  will  excuse  us  from  following  her;  he 
is  already  known  in  England  as  much  as  he  deserves,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  bis  insipid  sentiment,  and  noisy  ^  shew-plays,'  to 
use  an  emphatic  German  expression,  are  admirably  adapted  to  our 
present  tiieatres,  and  to  the  taste  of  that  public  who  grew  tired  of 
Coleridge's  Remorse  and  found  comfort  in  Aladdin. 

The  declamation  of  the  best  German  actors  is  like  t!ie  national 
character,  quiet,  grave,  and  sometimes  monotonous.  It  resembles^ 
we  apprehend,  the  style  which  was  popular  in  England  before  tkti 
time  of  Garrick,  and  which,  if  we  believe  our  grandfadiers,  wni 
carried  to  its  perfection  by  Bettcrton,  Booth,  and  Quin.  They  nrm 
rather  anxious  to  impress  by  the  general  result  of  a  part  tfian  by 
any  more  prominent  clap-trap,  and  are  generally  most  successful  in 
plaintive  or  misanthropic  characters.  Schroeder,  who  is  now  dead, 
was  perhaps  a  better  Lear  than  England  can  boast ;  and,  when 
performing  the  Abb6  de  l'Ep6e,  made  so  much  of  even  the  com-* 
mon-place  sentiment  of  the  character,  that  he  was  always  ap* 
plauded  by  tears. 

As  we  have  already  observed  Aat  the  present  style  of  German 
composition  has  many  points  of  likeness  to  that  which  prevailed  in 
our  own  country  during  the  age  of  Charles  the  First,  it  wiH  not  sur* 
prise  our  readers  to  learn  that  Mtiller's  Chronicle  of  Switzerland 
may,  in  several  respects,  be  not  unfavourably  compared  with  the 
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History  of  the  TArks  by  KnoHes.  But  Wilhdm  Schlegd,  ai^isAle, 
learned,  enthusiastic,  eloquent,  and  patriotic  is  a  character  whom 
no  age  nor  country  can  claim  to  itself,  inasmuch  as  his  store  of  in- 
formation makes  him  master  of  all  the  past,  and  his  genius  renders 
him  the  comtnon  property  of  all  future  ages  and  countlries.  He  is 
not  a  Burke  indeed,  but  he  is  what  Burke  would  have  been  had  he 
remained  professor  of  history  at  Glasgow ;  he  has  only  wanted  thai 
stimulus  of  political  ambition  and  of^rtunity  which  an  English- 
man alone  can  enjoy.    ^ 

The  musical  composers  of  Germany  are  too  well  known  to  need 
applause.  Its  artists,  with  Mengs  at  their  head,  have  undoubtedly 
kept  pace  of  late  with  the  improvement  of  their  country  in  other 
respects,  but  the  arts  are  altogether  modern  there.  Classical  ruins 
jire  hot  to  be  expected ;  and  even  their  Gothic  monuments  (not- 
withstanding the  enthusiasm  with  which  Madame  de  Stael  appears 
to  regard  them)  are  far  inferior  both  in  size  and  beauty  to  die  ca- 
Aedrals  and  abbies  of  England. 

Here  terminates  Madathe  de  Stael's  second  voltime ;  and  we  must 
now  accompany  her  through  far  more  arduous  disquisitions.  Hie 
shades  of  dmlectic  valour  deepen  round  us  with  tenfold  horror,  and. 
we  confess,  we  did  not  paiss  without  a  species  of  shuddering  regret 
from  die  nieads  of  Asphodel  through  which  she  had  hitherto  led 
us,  and  the  poetic  Spirits  who  inhabit  them,  to  the  thorny  intrica'*' 
eies  and  palpable  darkness  of  the  {^ilosopher  of  Konigsberg, 

^  Per  altra  via  ineTia  la  savia  duca 
FdoT  delta  quete  nell'  aura  cbe  trema 
£  vengo  in  parte  ove  non  era  che  luca.'* 

The  prof^t^  of  old  had  no  honour  in  their  own  country ;  the 
metaphysicians  of  Germany  have  been  depreciated  far  more  than 
diey  deserve  every  where  but  in  their  native  land.  The  readers  of 
the  northern  circles  have  indeed  too  good  an  appetite  for  specula- 
tions of  all  kinds  to  be  easily  rebuffed  or  disgusted  either  by  obscu- 
rity of  style  or  extravagance  of  hypothesis ;  and  a  far  greater  allow- 
ance of  both  than  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Kant  and  his  followers 
would  have  been  endured  and  admired  by  the  hardy  and  patient 
scholars  whom  they  addressed.  The  blame  of  extravagance,  how- 
ever, must  be  confined  to  the  imitators  of  Kant,  since  the  founder 
of  the  school  has  undoubtedly  the  merit  of  calm  and  cautious  inves- 
tigation. He  is  not  so  free  from  censure  on  the  score  of  obscurity, 
since- not  only  is  he  utterly  careless  as  to  the  clearness  of  his  style, 
but  he  has  embarrassed  himself  so  terribly  with  new  terms,  or  terms 
unusually  applied,  that  even  a  native  of  the  empire  iinds  himself  a 
foreigner  in  his  volumes ;  and  we  might  almost  fancy,  that  to  deter 

*  Daatc,  Infemo,  Canto  5« 
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the  idle  and  frivolous  {rom  the  tree  of  knowledge,  he  had  purposeTf 
hedged  it  round  with  thorns.  His  system^  however,  has  been  un- 
justly represented  as  a  mere  revival  of  the  ancient  idesdism,  since 
it  is  rather  an  attempt  to  mediate  between  the  principles  of 
Leibnitz,  who  derived  all  our  notions  from  the  mind,  and  those 
of  Locke,  who  considered  them  all  as  originally  transmitted  through. 
Ae  senses.  Kan(!  takes  a  middle  course,  and  has  attempted,  by  a. 
more  accurate  investigation  of  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  mind 
itself,  and  of  the  laws  to  which  all  ideas  however  acquired  are 
subject,  to  determine  what  truths,  if  any,  may  be  conceived  by  the 
soul  without  the  aid  of  bodily  perception.  Leibnitz,  in  comment-, 
ing  on  Locke,  had  observed,  that  when  this  last  niaintained  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  understanding  but  what  had  been  transmit- 
ted through  the  senses,  he  ought  to  have  excepted  the  understanding, 
itself:  an  observation,  which  Locke  himself  would  hardly  have 
combatted,  excepting  as  a  needless  proviso,  since,  even  on  roi^e-. 
rialist  principles,  and  allowing  his  own  comparisons  of  the  white 
l^per  and  dark  room  to  apply  correctly  to  the  soul,  it  is  plain  in 
either  case,  the  recipient  must  have  a  previous  aptness  to  admit 
and  retain  impressions ;  and  whedier  die  soul  had  any  thing  to  me- 
ditate on  or  no,  the  faculty  of  thought  must  at  least  have  been 
there.  But  if,  as  Locke  no  less  than  Leibnitz  allowed,  the  soul 
were  an  intelligent  being  distinct  from  matter,  it  might  be  a  reason- 
able subject  of  inquiry  whether  certain  truths  might  not  be  per-^ 
ceived  by  the  soul,  even  anterior  to  all  aid  of  the  senses ;  and  if 
there  were  not  in  fact  certain  truths,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  . 
and  which  our  experience  of  the  material  world  is  incompetent  to 
convey. 

The  ideas  which  Kant  supposes  to  answer  this  description,  are 
in  his  technical  language  called  subjective,  as  those  which  are  ex- 
cited by  external  sensations  are  styled  objective;  and  in  the  first 
of  these  classes  he  puts  the  simple  modes  and  relations,  as  Locke 
yould  call  them, — such  aspumber,  space,  duration,  the  connection 
between  caase  and  efiect,  possibility,  reality,  &c.  These  cate^. 
gories,  to  which  our  perceptions  are  all  submitted,  and  without  a 
reference  to  which  we  can  conceive  nothing,  he  considers  as  ne- 
cessary notions  inherent  in  the  soul  itself,  not  in  the  objects  on 
which  our  understanding  sits  in  judgment,  and  that  the  intellect  in 
these  respects  gives  laws  to  material  nature,  instead  of  receiving 
laws  from  her.  On  these  subjects,  and  on  these  alone,  he  consi-» 
ders  certitude  as  attainable,  and  to  mathematics  and  lojgic  only  he 
is  inclined  to  give  the  name  of  intellectual  science,  xbe  first  of! 
these,  which  depend  entirely  on  the  notion  of  space  and  duration,^ 
that  i?,  on  the  laws  t)f  our  intellect  anterior  to  experience,  he 
considers  as  more  than  a  simple  analysis^  as  a  ^  science  syntUeti- 
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caL  positive  and  creative  in  itself^  and  capable  of  certainty  witliout 
reference  to  experiment.'  Logic,  tboii^h  it  ^ach  nothing  of  itself^ 
yet  as  it  depends  immediately  on  the  laws  of  our  intellect,  is  in  its 
principles  mcontestible,  though  not  in  the  application  of  those 
principles.  The  principles  therefore  are  innate,  the  application  ex* 
perimental.  For  want  of  a  sufficient  attention  to  Kant'«  distinctive 
line  between  innate  faculties  and  external  knowledge,  he  has  beea 
accused  unjustly  of  maintaining  that  men  could  know  a  thing  before 
they  had  learnt  it  He  departs,  however,  in  fact,  much  less  ff  om 
Locke  than  is  imagined ;  and  the  question  on  whicl^  they  differ  may 
be  resolved  into  this : — whethfCr  the  common  modes  of  perceptioa  ^ 
be  the  prism  through  which  we  contemplate  objects,  or  the  features 
in  which  all  objects  agree ;  and  wl;iether  our  nbtions.of  these  modes 
be  intuitive  or  acquired  by  abstraction. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  his  moral  philosophy* 
Instead  of  supposing  that  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  a  belief  ia 
the  immortality  of  dbe  soul,  and  the  freedom  of  human  agency  are 
derived  from  comparison  and  observation  of  external  objects  and 
sensations,  he  ascribes  to  the  soul  a  consciousness  of  its  own  destinj 
and  duties,  which  though  it  be  only  called  into  action  by  exteroaJl 
sen^tion,  has  yet  an  instinctive  power  of  determining  whether 
these  sensations  be  good  or  evil,  and  which  is  therefore  as.  much  an 
innate  sense  of  the  mtellect  as  s^bt  or  feeling  are  antecedent  to  aU 
experience  of  inherent  qualities  of  the  body.  To  this  quality  of  the 
soul,  which^  as  it  is  uniform  in  all  men,  must  therefore  be  uner- 
ring, he  refers  (^  to  the  only  competent  judge)  all  those  questions 
in  which,  accordnig.to  his  system,  as  they  transcend  all  bodily  ex« 
perience,  ratiocination  must  be  vain ;  and  Madame  de  Stael  very 
eloquently  expatiates  on  the  noble  self-denial  of  a  philosopher,  who 
I  forbids  to  die  science  which  he  himself  pjfofesses  an  entrance 
into  the  sanctuary,  and  who  uses  all  the  force  of  abstraction  to 
prove  that  there  are  regions  in  which  abstraction  has  no  place.' 
It  was,  doubtless,  any  thing. rather  than  indifference  to  the  cause  of 
natural  religion  which  induced  the  philosopher  of  Konigsbers  tQ 
leave  the  arguments  for  and  against  its  principles  in  an  equilibrium 
whose  scale  was  to  be  turned  by  sentiment  only ;  but  for  our  own 
parts,  we  confess,  we  have  no  such  cowardly  distrust  of  the  powers 
and  principles  of  analogy,  as  to  doubt  that  tlie  visible  and  tangible, 
world  affords  in  all  its  phenomena  sufficient  evidence  that  what  we 
see  and  feel  are  not  the  bounds  of  nature ;  that  some  cause  distinct 
from  matter  must  be  inferred  from  the  existence  of  those  effects 
which, material  organization  is  incompetent  to  produce;  and  that 
the  principles  of  mutual  preservation  may  guide  in  some  degree 
both  men  and  meaner  animak  to  the  knowledge  of  their  relative 
ikiti^s.    H(0W  far  the  soul  may  &e  capable  of  appreciating  primi« 
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live  truths  without  the  aid  o^  externtd  sensation^  or  how  small  a 
quantity  of  the  hitter  may  sufiice  to  communicate  their  outKoes,  wt 
4lhaU  ilot  take  upon  ourselves  to  say,  nor  do  we  perceive  how,  in 
the  present  state  of  human  existence,  the  question  is  to  be  sadsfac^ 
torily  determined.  Locke,  indeed,  whom  oar  author  has  on  tfai| 
point  ably  refuted  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  present  volume^ 
was  wrong  in  supposing  diat  any  society  of  human  beii^s^can  be 
found  by  whom  these  sacred  truths  are  unfelt  or  unknown;  but  it 
may  still  remain  a  question,  and  fortunately  for  human  nature  itii 
a  question  of  curiosity,  only,  wheliier  this  universal  i^reementoa 
certain  pt^nts  of  opinion  and  duty,  be  the  effect  of  prmciples  en- 
graven on  the  sou),  or  events  so  disposed  by  naiture  as  to  produce 
on  every  soul  the  same  impressions ;  whether  they  are  the  fruit,  id 
short,  of  uniform  instinct  or  uniform  experience.  It  is  not  tod 
much,  perhaps,  to  say  that  no  truths  can  be  named  which  may  not 
have  been  acquired  by  the  latter,  since  no  sentient  being  can  bd 
produced  divested  of  external  sensation.  Tire  deaf  and  dumb  boy 
brought  forward  by  Madame  de  Stael,  had  at  least  his  eyes  ana 
fingers  to  guide  him  to  truth ;  and  those  thoughtless  persons  whom 
she  instances  as  knowing  their  duty  by  instinct,  are  probably  in 
some  measure  indebted  to  an  educatioii  which  was,  we  presume, 
carried  on  through  the  medium  of  external  sensations.  We  all  know 
where  Ensign  Northerton  retained  the  marks  of  Corderius ;  and  it 
may  admit  of  a  doubt  whether  the  )c*ivai  twototi  of  no  small  propor* 
tion  of  the  world  have  not  been  originally  traced  in  bloody  charac* 
ters  on  the  same  honourable  tablet.  To  education  indeed,  and  to 
that  universal  tradition  which  has  iti  every  country  guided  education, 
the  universal  knowledge  of  man's  duties  and  destiny  may  be  boldly 
referred  by  those  who  regard  the  inferences  of  experience,  or  the 
workings  of  sentiment  as  the  auxiliaries,  but  not  the  parents  of  re«> 
ligious  knowledge ;  who  believe  that  the  Almighty  has  on  certain 
occasions  revealed  himself  and  his  will  not  only  to  the  soul,  but 
to  the  bodily  senses  of  his  creatures ;  and  that  all  the  traces  of 
transcendental  truths  which  the  human  race  have  retained,  are  de- 
rived by  tradition  or  historical  testimony  from  that  time  when  thi 
maker  of  the  world  was  also  its  instructor. 

Nor  is  the  liberty  of  man  in  reality  more  endangered  than  th# 
distinction  between  good  and  evil,  by  those  who  refer  all  knowledge 
to  external  impressions.  If  the  sceptic  urge,  that  while  the  choice 
is  determined  by  external  impression,  the  human  will  and  humau 
actions  must  follow  the  course  of  events ;  the  answer  will  be,  that 
'  events  are  so  ordered  that,  in  point  of  fact,  no  situation  can  be 
found  where  a  rational  being  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  choose  be- 
tween more  objects  of  pursuit  than  one.  It  is  of  little  consequence 
to,  urge  Uiat  the  course  of  events  may  enslave  or  blindfold  us,  whil^ 
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Provicknce  faas  so  disposed  diat  course,  that  his  cretttnres  are  under 
no  circumstances  deprived  of  light  or  liberty. 

As  to  the  motives  of  human  actions,  and  what  is  called  by  its 
enemies  and  its  indbcreet  admirers  the  selfish  syt9tem,  which  Kant 
ably  impugned,  and  which  Madame  de  Stael  has  chastised  through- 
many  pages  of  indignant  eloquence ;  it  is  a  dispute  about  words^ 
and  words  only,  which  never  would  have  arisen  except  from  the 
poverty  of  human  language,  and  the  confusion  of  ideas  excited  by 
applying  the  saoEie  terms  to  the  coarsest  and  tiie  most  exalted  seiH 
sations  of  our  nature.  We  all  of  us  sufficiently  understand  what 
is  meant  by.  disinterested  benevolence,  disinterested  advice,  dian« 
terested  service :  we  apply  this  term  to  such  actions  as  are  intended 
at  least  to  make  others  happy  without  any  further  referen<»  to  our- 
selves ;  and  it  is  something  very  like  sophistry  to  say  that  a  man  acts 
in  consequence  of  a  hope  which  he  himself  does  not  feel. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  sight  of  others  in  distress  is 
painful,  and  that  we  seek  our  own  ease  by  relieving  them ;  ^id 
it  is  most  true  that  compassion,  love,  and  gratitude  are  in  them- 
selves painful  or  oppressive  sensations  which  we  are  prompted  to 
get  rid  of  or  lighten  by  the  actions  or  expressions  which  naturally 
give  them  vept.  But  where  no  other  gratification  or  ease  is  ex- 
pected than  that  which  spontaneous  flows  from  the  happiness  of 
another,  we  are  willing  to  give  the  name  of  disinterested  virtue  to 
such  conduct  and  such  only ;  because,  though  virtue  may  be  said 
to  be  its  own  reward,  the  idea  of  the  reward  and  the  virtuous  action 
are  so  inseparably  blended,  that  we  cannot  think  of  the  one  without 
die  other,  and  are  in  fact  too  mudi  engrossed  with  the  happiness 
of  our  fellow-creatures  to  have  time  to  feel  our  own.  But  no 
actipn  will  be  called  disinterested  which  ha»  not  a  reference  ta 
sonie  other  sentient  being :  that  virtue  which  respects  ourselves 
must  necessarily  depend  on  a  wise  and  use&il  calculation  of  conse- 
quences ;  and  so  singularly  are  we  constituted,  that  this  calculation 
can  only  have  a  negative  power  on  the  impulses  which  arise  in  our 
hearts  whether  virtuous  or  vicious.  Calculation  can  no  more  make 
a  njLSLU  a  philanthrophist  than  it  can  give  him  a  good  appetite.  A 
view  of  the  consequences  of  vice  may  enable  us  to  resist  tempta- 
tion, but  will  not  render  us  actively  virtuous ;  and  even  Religion, 
whose  viotives  of  action  have  been  sometimes  too  rashly  resolved 
into  hope  and  fear,  would  very  little  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  uni- 
verse, if  her  influence  extended  no  further,  or  if  that  character 
whi^  a  belief  in  her  doctrines  generates  were  not  a  love  of  God 
and  gratitude  to  him  which  prompts  the  Christian  to  give  up  all  for 
bis  sake.  The  active  virtues,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  are  pas- 
sions, not  principles;  and  though  ease  be  the  consequence  of 
complying  with  their  dictates,  the  absence  of  the  passion  itself  is 
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andoubtedly  hot .  painful,  nor  should-  we  despise  the  nan  i«iio 
wanted  it  as  foolish,  but  as  unfeeling  and  unprofitable  to  society* 
That  the  pleasure  arising  from  such  stimuli  is  greater  dian  the  calm 
which  belongs  to  their  non-existence ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  wise 
to  acquire  or  strengdien  the  benevolent  passions  by  the  same  pro* 
cess  as  that  by  which  oljber  passions  are  acquired  or  strengthened,  is 
a  very  different  proposition ;  and,  if  this  were  not,  as  it  generally 
is,  done  for  us  in  our  childhood,  it  is  thus  far  only,  and  at  the  very 
threshold  of  virtue  and  piety,  that  a  prudential  or  selfish  motive 
can  be  addressed  to  teach  us,  in  the  sentiments  of  Aristotle, '  to  find 
a  pleasure  in  those  pursuits  where  it  is  for  the  interest  of  mankind^ 
as  well  as  for  our  own  happiness,  that  we  should  find  it/  It  seems 
then  to  us  equally  unphilosophical  to  assert  that  self  lurks  at  the 
bottom  of  every  virtuous  action,  when  the  habit  of  virtue  is  ac- 
quired, or  to  deny  that  our  own  hopes  and  fears  are  the  only  prio' 
ciples  which  can  be  addressed,  in  order  to'  the  acquisition  of  such 
a  habit.  It  is  certainly  unfortunate  for  the  patrons  of  an  innate 
moral  sense,  that  children  are,  till  taught  the  contrary,  uniformly 
selfish ;'  and  that  it  is  by  praise,  by  punishment  and  reward,  that 
we  train  them  up  to  actions  and  habits  at  first  of  apparent,  but  at 
length  no  doubt  of  real  and  genuine  disinterestedness.  Self  is  the 
leading-string  to  virtue,  but  if  virtue  be  not  crippled,  die  will  by 
degrees  be  able  to  go  alone ;  fear  and  hope  are  the  schoolmasters^ 
but  love  is  the  science  which  they  teach,  and  though  happiness  fol- 
lows love,  yet  love  is  too  much  occupied  with  her  own  pursuits  to 
attend  to  the  services  of  her  handmaid. 

On  the  question  of  expediency  as  a  guide  to  duty,  Kant  pursues 
a  line  of  morality  suflSciently  severe  and  positive.  As  the  sense  of 
duty  is  according  to  him  innate  and  definite  and  unalterable,  he 
conceives  that  it  can  want  no  interpreter ;  and  he  is  so  far  firom  al- 
lowing that  we  may  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  or,  what  is  nearly 
the  same,  that  good  and  evil  are  only  good  or  evil  with  a  reference 
to  their  consequences,  that  he  woiud  not  allow  a  man  to  tell  a 
falsehood,  even  to  save  his  friend  from  the  hands  of  a  ruflSan. 
Jacobi,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Teutonic  metapbysiciaas, 
who,  before  the  appearance  of  Kant's  work,  had  combated  the 
selfish  system,  runs  into  an  ettreme  directly  contrary ;  and  while 
he  admits  an  innate  moral  sense,  differing  only  from  that  of  Kant, 
as  being  blended  with  a  visionary  sort  of  religious  feeling,  he  denies 
the  existence  of  any  fixed  or  definite  rule,  by  which  this  interpreter 
of  God  in  the  heart  of  man  is  bound.  He  claims  for  the  con- 
science in  the  full  prerogative  of  royalty  a  dispensing  power  over 
all  established  law,  and  commits  in  every  case  the  reins  of  the  con- 
duct to  an  impulse  which  cannot  err,  because  it  is  the  voice  of 
God  himself  la  the  heart.    There  are  many  circumstances  in  tbiii 
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theory  which  wonderfully  suit  the  German  character,  and  which 
have  produced  very  singular  fruits.  In  England  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  so  prosperous,  nor  can  any  better  antidote  be  given  than  the  fol* 
lowing  excellent  observations  of  Madame  de  Stael. 

*  Jacobi  est  si  bien  guide  par  ses  propres  sentiments,  qu'il  n'a  peut- 
^tre  pas  assez  r^fl^chi  aux  consequences  de  cette  morale  pour  le  com- 
mun  des  hommes.  Car,  que  repondre  k  ceux  qui  pr^tendroieiit,  ^n 
s'6cartant  du  devoir,  qu'ils  ob^issent  aux  mouvements  de  leur  consci- 
ence ?  Sans  doute  on  pourra  d^couvrir  qu'ils  sent  hyp6crites  en  parlant 
ainsi ;  mais  on  leur  a  fourni  I'argument  qui  peut  servir  k  les  justifier, 
quoi  qu'ils  fassent;  et  cest  beaucoup  pour  les  hpmmes  d'avoir  dea 
phrases  k  dire  en  faveur  de  leur  condulte :  ils  s'en  servent  d'abord  pour 
tromper  les  autres,  et  finissent  par  se  tromper.  eux-m^mes. 

*  Dira-t-on  que  cette  doctrine  independante  ne  peutconvenir  qu'aux 
caract^res  vraiment  vertueux  ?  U  ne  doit  pointy  avoir  de  privileges 
m^me  pour  la  vcrtu  ;  car  du  moment  qu'elle  en  desire,  il  est  probable 
qu'elle  n'en  m^rite  plus.  Une  egalite  sublime  rfegne  dans  I'empire  du 
devoir,  et  il  se  passe  quelque  chose  au  fond  du  coeur  humain  qui  d6tine 
k  chaque  homme,  quand  il  le  veut  sinc^rement,  les  moycns  d'accom- 
plir  tout  ce  que  Tenthousiasme  inspire,  sans  sortir  des  bornes  de  la  loi 
chr6tienne  qui  est  aussi  I'oBuvre  d'un  saint  enthousiasme.' — pp.  221, 

It  would  indeed  be  preposterous,  if  it  were  not  unfortunately  so 
common,  to  observe  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  establish  some 
certain  criterion  or  foundation  of  morality,  in  the  assumed  exist- 
ence of  innate  principles,  or  the  blind  guidance  of  temporary  feel^ 
ing,  while  tl^ey  studiously  withdraw  their  attention  from  so  obvious 
a  source  of  human  obligation  as  the  revealed  will  of  a  superior  and 
a  benefactor. 

We  have  no  room  to  follow  Madame  de  Stael  in  her  view  of  the 

Erinciples  adopted  by  Kanf  s  successors,  Fichte  and  Schelling,  who 
ave  torn  their  master's  mantle  asunder,  and  set  up  each  of  them 
for  himself  with  an  opposite  corner  of  his  system.  Nor  can  we  ac- 
company her  through  those  effects  on  tlie  national  character  of  Ger- 
ikiany  which  she  deduces  from  the  peculiarities  of  ideal  philosophy. 
For  ourselves,  indeed,  we  are  apt  to  suspect  that  the  prevalence  of 
a  peculiar  system  of  reasonuig  is  the  symptom,  not  the  cause  of 
such  or  such  national  character,  and  the  phenomena  which  our  au- 
dior  notices  in  the  modem  Teutonic  character  she  had  previously 
much  better  accounted  for  from  the  circumstances  of  their  society 
and  political  situation. 

The  natural  philosophers  of  Germany  are  too  well  known  to 
need  commendation  ;  but  Madame  de  Stael  is  by  far  too  indulgent 
to  such  ignorant  and  interested  quacks  as  the  craniologist  Dr.  Gall, 
and  the  magnetist  De  Mainaduc,  if  she  regard  them  in  any  other 
Hghrthan  impostor^.    What  she  says  however  of  the  science,  vvhich 
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the  former  has  warped  into  a  mere  v^icle  of  flattery,  is  doubtless 
highly  reasonable,  and  draws  a  veiy  iust  line  between  the  opposite 
pretensions  of  the  ideal  and  material  systems. 

*  Si  Ton  consid^re  les  organes  de  la  pensee  comme  differents  d'elle- 
mftme,  c'est-k-dire  comme  les  moyens  qu  elle  employe,  on  peut  ce  me 
semble  admettre  que  la  memoire  et  le  calcul,  Taptitude  k  telle  ou  telle 
science,  le  talent  pour  tel  ou  tel  art,  enfin  tout  ce  qui  sert  d*instruraent 
h,  rintelligence,  dC^pend  eft  quelque  sorte  de  la  structure  du  cerveau, 
S'il  existe  une  6chelle  graduee  depuis  la  pierre  jusqu'^  la  vie  huroaine, 
il  doit  y  avoir  de  certaines  facult6s  en  nous  qui  tiennent  de  Tame  et  du 
corps  tout  k  la  fois,  et  de  ce  nombre  sont  la  memoire  et  le  calcul,  les 
plus  physiques  de  nos  facultes  intellectuelles,  et  les  plus  intellectuelles 
deiios  facultes  physiques.  Mais  Terreur  commenceroit  au  moment  o& 
Ton  voudroit  attribuer  k  la  structure  du  cerveau  une  influence  sur  les 
qualit€s  morales,  car  la  volonte  est  tout-k-fait  independante  des  faculty 
physiques  ;  c'est  dans  Taction  purement  intellectuelle  de  cette  volenti 
que  consiste  la  conscience,  et  la  conscience  est  et  doit  ^tre  affrancbie 
de  Torganisation  corporelle.  Tout  ce  qui  tendroit  k  nous  6ter  la  res- 
ponsabilite  de  nos  actions  seroit  faux  et  mauvais/ — p.  154. 

Hiere  is  one  important  consideration  which  arises  from  this  re- 
view of  German  literature.  The  division  of  labour  has,  in  ether 
countries  of  Europe,  been  followed  during  the  last  centmry  with  aa 
exactness  so  scrupulous,  that  even  mediocrity  of  attainment  in 
more  than  a  single  branch  of  study  is  rarely  discernible  in  a  single 
student.  In  Germany,  where  the  habits  of  application  are  severe 
and  continual;  where  change  of  study  holds  the  place  of  relaw- 
tion ;  and  where  men  read  not  as  an  engine  of  discourse,  but  for 
the  sake  of  those  new  ifleas  which  are  their  own  reward,  no  great 
name  can  be  mentioned  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  who  has  not 
also  been  eminent  in  others.  They  read  all  books,  they  think  and 
write  on  every  subject ;  poetry,  metaphysics,  languages,  all  lend 
their  aid  to  make  up  the  Teutonic  notion  of  the  '  scholar  armed;* 
and  they  assail  whatever  subject  may  fall  under  discussion  with  all 
the  hands  and  weapons  of  an  Indian  divinity ;  with  authorities  from 
all  possible  quarters,  too  often  applied  at  random;  and  with  sub- 
tleties of  metaphysical  refinements,  whose  frequent  tendency  is  ra^ 
ther  to  distract  than  explain. 

The  division  of  literary  labour  has  produced  the  better  artists ; 
but  the  varied  store  of  difi^used  erudition  must  necessarily  form  the 
greater  men.  The  works  of  the  first  are  confined  in  their  interest 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  profession ;  those  of  the  second  are  the 
common  property  of  intellectual  nature,  the  storehouse  whence 
every  species  of^  talent  may  derive  advantage  and  delight.  But  it 
is  only  among  jTfrugal  and  laborious  race  that  such  variety  of  pur- 
suit is  desirstble,  since  it  is  only  with  such  that  it  can  have  timci 
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or  opportunity  to  bring  its  fruits  to  any  sort  of  perfection*  In 
England  we  are  grown^  it  may  be  feared,  too  idle  and  too  conTivial 
to  hope  for  eminence  in  more  than  one  pursuit ;  and  he  who  aims 
at  more  is  in  danger  of  a  sort  of  encyclopedic  shallowness,  which 
can  never  rise  beyond  the  fame  of  a  drawnig-room,  and  into  which 
even  the  critics  of  a  drawing-room  very  soon  begin  to  penetrate. 

From  philosophy  the  present  inquiry  naturally  conducts  us  to  re- 
ligion ;  and  the  religion  or  enthusiasm  of  the  Germans,  for  Madame 
de  Stael  appears  in  some  doubt  which  of  these  names  it  may  best 
deserve,  occupies  the  fourth  and  concluding  section  of  her  review. 
Those  will  l^e  however  much  mistaken  who  expect  from  her  an 
abridgHient  of  creeds  and  disciplines,  after  the  manner  of  Dr. 
£van9 ;  and  even  those  will  be  disappointed  who  look  for  a  philo- 
sophical and  general  statement  of  the  influence  which  the  difierent 
professions  of  Christianity  retain  on  the  minds  and  habits  of  the 
modem  Germans.  Among  many  passages  distinguished  by  beauty 
of  feeling  and  diction,  many  not  a  little  tinctured  with  that  style  of 
oratory  which  the  English  call  cant,  and  the  French  onctioTf,  and 
many  more  of  virtuous  indignation  against  the  wicked  wits  and 
selfish  politicians  of  the  last  and  present  century,  if  the  reader  is 
able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  religious  principles  of  our 
Teutonic  kindred,  it  will  be,  we  apprehend,  that  they  have  no  de* 
finite  principles  of  faith  or  practice  whatever ;  and  that  for  the  con- 
fessions of  Augsburg  and  Geneva,  or  the  Decreta  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  they  have^ubstituted,  as  a  mezzo-termine,  not  those  points 
in  which  all  christians  agree,  and  which  may  doubtless  be  a  bond 
of  charity  among  all,  hut  the  sentiment  of  iitfrnity,  the  admira-* 
tixm  of  ideal  beauty y  and  that  sort  of  pantheism  which  finds  the 
divinity  '  in  the  features  of  a  father,' — *  the  innocence  of  a  child,' 
— ^  the  heavenly  countenance  of  Raphael's  virgin,  in  music,  in 
poetry,  in  nature,  "  n'importe !"  This  sort  of  speculative  devotion 
isjndeed  far  better  than  the  shameless  and  grovelling  infidelity ;  the 
deadness  to  all  but  the  selfish  impulses  of  animal  nature ;  the  af- 
fected contempt  for  patriotic  or  religious  feeling,  for  all  that  raises 
^man  either  in  hopes  or  practice  above  the  beasts  that  peri^,  which 
we  have  lately  seen  in  our  own  country  mismatched  to  poetical 
genius,  worthy  of  a  far  better  alliance;  but  both  the  feelings  of 
Christianity,  and  the  experience  of  man's  wants  and  weakness,  would 
lead  us  to  consider  the  German  vagueness  of  opinion,  and  substitu- 
tion of  sentiment  for  conviction,  as  the  next  greatest  misfortune  to 
absolute  infidelity  which  could  befall  a  country. 

The  case  is  not  however  so  bad  witli  the  Germans,  as  some  of 
Madame  de  Stael's  ei^pressions  might  seem  at  first  to  imply ;  and 
there  are  few  countries  where,  taking  one  class  of  society  with 
anotbeo  a  greater  diffusion  of  religious  knowl^e  as  well  as  reli- 
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gidus  feeling  may  be  found,  than  in  the  protestant  districts.  Yet, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  piety  of  the  higher  ranks,  if  it  may 
deserve  a  name  so  serious,  is  often  an  admiration  of  the  picturesque 
and  poetical  beauties  of  Christianity,  rather  than  a  practical  sense 
of  its  truth  and  importance.  The  simplicity  of  patriarchal  man* 
ners,  and  the  splendour  of  oriental  poetry ;  the  deep  and  glowing 
faith  which  inspired  die  genius  of  Milton  and  Klopstock ;  the  pic- 
turesque groups  assembled  by  village  devotion,  and  the  interesting 
labours  of  the  hoary  pastor,  are  indeed  not  unfrequently  in  their 
mouths  or  memories ;  but  they  consider  them,  it  is  plain,  as  matters 
of  taste  and  feeling  only,  as  a  species  of  sacred  Arcadia,  chiefly  va- 
luable as  a  subject  for  the  arts  or  the  muses.  The  parent  of  f^tes 
cliamp&tres,  and  of  novels,  its  spirit  is  suffered  to  evaporate  in  a 
little  reverence  foif  long-drawn  aisles  and  pealing  organs,  or  in  ex- 
clamations on  the  goodness  of  providence  and  the  happiness  of  all 
mankind,  without  in  any  material  d^ree  interfering  with  those  pe- 
culiar kinds  of  happiness  which  the  devout  individual  nmy  himself 
prefer.  Not  diat  like  the  catholics,  the  higher  ranks  in  northern 
Germany  are  anxious,  by  an  attendance  on  religious  ceremonies,  to 
atone  for  the  neglect  of  religious  duties :  the  rites  of  the  protes- 
tants  are  too  few  and  too  simple  to  supply  to  them  the  necessary 
stimulus ;  and  though  the  churches  in  Berlin  and  Dresden  are  flUed, 
it  is  the  lower  class  chiefly  who  attend  them.  Among  these  a  fer- 
i^entation,  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  which  during  the  same  period 
agitated  England,  has,  though  in  a  less  perceptible  form,  distin- 
guished the  conclusion  of  the  last  century.  This  has  been  er- 
roneously regarded  as  the  revulsion  produced  by  the  awfiil  events 
of  the  French  revolution ;  but  its  spirit  may  undoubtedly  be  traced 
in  the  earliest  writings  of  Klopstock  and  Lavater,  and  it  has  been 
inaking  a  silent  but  somewhat  rapid  progress  from  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  Moravians  in  Saxony,  and  the  first  association  of  tfae 
Pietists  at  Halle.  It  was,  indeed,  the  natural  effect  of  opposite 
opinions  which  had  become  popular  with  the  great  body  of  ludieraa 
and  calvinistic  clergy ;  and  here,  as  in  England,  had  materiaily 
loosened  the  influence  of  those  corporations  on  the  public  mind. 
Infidelity,  absolute  and  avowed,  though  favoured  by  the  example 
of  Frederic  the  Great,  never  made  any  wide  progress  in  the  north; 
but  the  rational  theologians,  as  they  are  called,  of  Germany,  and 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  more  eminent  professors  in  th^ 
universities,  had  not  only  desisted  in  their  sermons  from  every  topic 
which  pecidiarly  distinguished  Christianity  from  a  code  of  merely 
human  morality, — every  thing  which  could  warm  die  passions  or 
interest  the  faith  of  dieir  hearers, — but  had  shewn  a  disposition 
to  sacrifice  one  by  one,  to  a  love  of  system  inherent  in  die  nation, 
atid  a  desire  to  conciliate^  the  main  points  of  difference  between  the 
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Christian  and  the  infidel^  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  books^  and 
the  miraculous  nature  of  the  events  recorded  in  them. 

If  they  thus  desired  to  gain  over  the  deists,  they  were  undoubt- 
^ly  mistaken,  since  it  is  easier  an<l  more  rational  to  reject  the 
Scripture  entirely  than  to  surrender  our  faith  to  a  revelation  divested 
of  all  those  awful  evidences  of  Omnipotence,  which  it  were  but 
reasonable  to  expect  as  a  stamp  and  characleristic  of  whatever  dis^ 
covery  God  might  be  pleased  to  make  of  himself,  his  nature,  or  his 
will.  If  God  be  supposed  to  give  a  law  to  mankind,  what  proof 
can  mankind  have  but  miracles  that  such  law  proceeds  from  one 
superior  to  nature  ?  And  if  the  circumstances  of  wonder  or  terror 
under  which  the  revelation  is  made  be  resolvable  into  natural  causes, 
it  is  apparently  an  imposture  of  the  grossest  kind.  It  is  true  that 
Christianity  came  forth  unhurt  from  this  philosophical  crucible,  and 
that  the  inquiries  of  Michaelis  and  his  followers,  as  all  inquiries 
must  do  when  carried  far  enough,  were  of  eventual  service  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  but  they  did  not  therefore  fail  to  oflfend  the  majority 
of  their  countrymen ;  nor  can  it  be  omitted  that  a  concealed  and 
qualified  deism  was  as  prevalent  in  the  Gernian  universities  as  it 
is  said  to  be  in  some  still  more  northerly;  and  that  the  rational 
theologians,  as  they  were  called^  who  in  the  professor's  chair  were 
the  avowed  defenders  of,  at  least,  a  mutilated  Christianity,  would, 
in. their  hours  of  confidence  and  conviviality,  throw  aside  even  this 
remaining  regard  to  the  professions  and  institutions  of  their  country. 

The  natural  reactions  of  these  scandals,  and  the  apparent  ne^ 
cessity  which  existed  for  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between 
all  who  maintained  .the  essentials  of  Christianity,  have  produced  in 
.Germany  a  somewhat  more  than  toleration,  so  far  as  the  ancient 
religious  distinctions  are  concerned,  which  die  peculiar  enthusiasm 
of  d^e  two  classes  of  religionists  whom  we  have  already  mentioned 
had  an  evident  tendency  to  increase.  Madame  de  Stael  calls  it 
mysticism,  and  though  its  professors  would  disclaim  all  approach 
to  those  peculiar  tenets,  which  from  the  time  of  Origen  to  ^hat  of 
Madame  Guyon  have  been  ascribed  to,  or  inferred  from  the  notions 
of  the  mystics ;  they  apparently  resemble  this  last  in  the  importance 
attached  by  them  to  devotional  feeling,  and  in  the  excessive  appli- 
cation of  animal  passions  to  the  objects  of  christian  hope  and  con- 
fidence. We  say  the  excessive  application;  because  in  a  certain 
degree,  and  nnder  the  names  of  fervour,  zeal,  gratitude,  and  hope, 
it  is  the  intention  of  every  Christian  community  to  excite  them ;  ar^d 
that  is,  as  Madame  de  Stael  well  observes,  a  very  dry  and  useless 
manner  o£  teaching,  which  i^  contented  with  giving  us  rules  for  our 
practice,  without  communicating  that  force  of  affection  and  that 
elevation  of  spirit  which  can  alone  enable  us  to  observe  them.  If, 
■however,  th^se  feelings  be  made  the  principle,  instead  of  the  stj- 
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imilus — if  devotion  be  founded  on  passion  and  not  on  convictioir, 
and  this  will  often  be  the  case  where  more  attention  is  paid  to  sen* 
timent  ihan  opinion, — ^the  strength  thus  communicated,  Uke  the 
refreshment  of  spirituous  liquors  to  a  hungry  man,  will  not  only  be 
liable  to  misapplication  in  the  first  instance,  but  will  in  the  end  be 
absolute  weakness. 

Hie  Moravians  have  much  of  this  mysticism,  but  it  is  no  neces- 
sary part  of  their  principles  or  discipline ;  which  last  is  in  truth 
nothing  more,  as  Madame  de  Stael  observes,  than  the  monastic 
system  adapted  to  Protestant  feelings,  and  which,  as  it  appears  at 
Herrnhutt,  and  has  been  displayed  in  its  several  missions  in  Green* 
land,  Labrador,  and  Africa,  has  retained  the  esprit  du  corps — and 
the  other  advantages  of  conventual  union,  with  few  of  those  in- 
conveniences which  itl  Catholic  countries  arise  from  it.  They  are 
not  in  facft  a  sect,  but  a  religious  order,  and  now  that  they  have  un- 
learnt those  wilder  traits  of  enthusiasm,  which  at  the  first  institution 
of  their  society  gave  rise  to  abominable  but  groundless  suspicions, 
may  deserve  to  be  cherished,  on  certain  accounts,  as  a  common 
benefit,  not  only  to  Protestantism,  but  to  Christianity,  and  to  civi- 
lization itself. 

The  Pietists,  on  the  othei^' hand,  whom  Madame  de  Stael  docs 
not  mention,  though  in  many  respects  they  deserve  her  notice,  were 
only  prevented  by  die  conciliatory  spirit' of  mysticism,  and  in  some 
measure,  perhaps,  by  tlie  unambitious  character  of  tfieir  founder, 
from  becoming,  like  our  own  methodists,  a  powerful  and  fanatical 
party.  They  began  at  Halle,  a  little  before  the  time  in  which  the 
Methodists  irose  in  Oxford,  and  seem  to  haVe  given  to  Wesley 
many  of  the  leading  hints  for  that  formidable  system  of  religious 
polity  which  is,  perhaps,  likely  16  become  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  the  stimulant 
"of  persiecution  was  not  wanting  to  fheir  rising  greatness.  They  had 
their  confessors  as  well  as  the  Quakers,  and  the  temptations  of  St 
Anthony  were  hardly  more  ludicrous  than  thebuffetings  which  were 
inflicted  on  the  venerable  Franck  their  founder,  by  the  profane^nd 
tyrannical  wit  of  Frederick  the  Great.  But  Franck  w^as  siipported 
in  his  opposition  to  the  profligacy  and  infidelity  of  the  age  by  a 
strong  party  of  Lutheran  clergy :  he  himself  appears  to  have  been 
very  far  from  the  ambition  which  is  so  visible  amid  the  real  virtues 
of  Wesley ;  and  the  bands  and  classes  into  which  he  divided  his 
followers,  have  pretty  nearly  fallen  into  oblivion.  It  is  otherwise 
with  the  name  of  Pietist,  which  has  been  applied  to  all  who  main- 
tain the  strict  Solifidian  principles,  or  who  incline  to  that  mysti- 
cism which  was  laid  to  thfe  charge  of  their  founder. 

One  of  the  remarkable  eflfects  of  mysticism  lias  been,  that  some 
pf  its  principal  supporters  in  the  north  pf  Germany  have  gone  over 
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to  the  Roman  Catholic  opinions.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
observed,  that  not  only  is  the  Catholicism  of  Germany  less  super* 
stitiousy  less  corrupted  than  that  of  most  other  countries  of  Europe^ 
but  the  Catholics  themselves  have  in  many  respects  shewn  a  dispo- 
sition to  meet  the  Protestants  half-way,  and  the  two  churches  are 
on  better  terms  at  present  than  they  have  been  since  their  grand 
separation.  AH  this,  it  is  unfortunately  true,' may  <:onduct  to  doubt 
or  indifference  ;  but  whatever  indifference  exists  at  present  to  re- 
ligion in  Germany,  may  be  more  safely  ascribed  to  other  causes. 
A  more  reasonable  apprehension  is  that  to  which  many  Protestants 
are  not  insensible,  that  the  cause  of  popery  wiU  be  eventually  a 
gainer,  from  the  play  which  its  system  gives  to  religious  feelings 
and  diat  fondness  which  is  universal  with  the  Germans  for  cere- 
mony and  parade.  Nor  do  we  know  any  solid  ground  of  expecting 
a  contrary  result,  except  it  be  the  increased  dissemination  of  the 
Scriptures  both  among  Protestants  and  CathoUcs,  by  the  various 
Bible  societies  which,  in  imitation,  and  by  the  assistance,  of  Elngland, 
are  established  in  most  parts  of  the  empire. 

Madame  de  Stael  is  mistaken  in  her  supposition  that  the  s^ct  of 
Anabaptists,  '  being  rather  revolutionary  than  religious,  and  owing 
their  existence  to  political  passions  rather  than  opinions,  passed 
away  with  the  circumstances  which  had  produced  them.'  Under 
the  name  of  Mennonists,  and  with  many  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
English  Quakers  and  the  American  Dunkers,  they^re  one  of  the 
most  numerous,  and  decidedly  the  most  mystical  sect  in  Germany.* 
The  least  rigid  are  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  plainness  of  dress ; 
the  more  rigorous  let  their  beards  grow,  and  affect  in  all  their 
actions  an  almost  savage  simplicity.  In  Westphalia,  where  they 
abound,  they  are  distinguished  by  charity  and  hospitality,  and  by 
the  primitive  custom  of  washing  the  feet  of  whatever  guests  they 
receive.  On  the  other  hand,  die-  theosophy  of  Jacob  Boehmen, 
which  she  supposes  to  be  still  professed  by  many  Germans,  has  not, 
we  believe,  a  single  avowed  follower  in  the  empire. 

As  many  of  the  higher  ranks  in  Germany  are  inclined  to  regard 
religion  as  a  picturesque  ceremony,  it  is  no  ^wonder  that  some  of 
them  should  shew  a  disposition  to  elevate  ceremony  into  a  kind  of 
religion.  We  did  however,  experience  a  little  suiprise  at  finding 
under  the  general  head  of  Religion  and  Enthusiasm,  the  convivial 
follies  of  free-naasonry,  and  the  fraudulent  empiricism  of  the  IIlu« 
minati  and  Gbostseers  gravely  entered  as  religious  or  philosophical 
sects.  The  first  of  these  is  naturally  popular  in  a  country  where 
ribbons  and  decorations  are  held  in  so  much  honour ;  but  it  is 
chiefly,  we  believe,  popular  among  those  who  have  litde  else  to 
think  of ;  and  though  the  tremendous  dreams  of  the  Abb6  Bamiel 
ha¥e  clothed  it  in  dragon  scales,  and  excited  against  it  in  many 
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kingdoms  of  die  continent  a  persecution  as  abnurd  as  those  mnm* 
meries  which  were  the  subject  of  alann,  free-masonry  has  remamed 
in  most  parts  of  Germany  as  safe  and  innocuous  as  among  our- 
selves. To  deduce  this  association  from  that  of  die  unfortunate 
Templarsy  is  so  completely  in  opposition  to  what  we  know  of  the 
history  of  both  these  bodies,  that  we  may  be  well  excused  from  re*' 
futing  an  opinion,  which  it  is  highly  probable  that  Lessii^  its 
founder  did  not  himself  believe. 

The  Illuminati  were,  as  Madame  de  Stael  observes,  of  two  very 
distinct  descriptions.  One  of  these,  of  which  Weishaupt  and  his 
colleagues  were  the  heroes,  was  nothing  more  than  a  revolutionary 
plub,  such  «3  the  Corresponding  Society  of  England,  but  which 
concealed  itself  a  short  time  from  the  vengeance  of  government^ 
under  die  external  mask  of  free-masonry.  Hiis  wras  soon  dis- 
covered, and  has  been  long  since  eradicated :  indeed  the  progress  of 
&e  French  revolution  so  completely  undeceived  the  public  mind 
of  Europe,  that  the  re-action  thus  produced  was  alone  sufficient 
for  its  extinction.  A  few  individuals  of  no  good  reputation  have 
since  attempted  to  organize  fresh  institutions  of  the  same  kind,  but 
with  a  motive*  professedly  Antigallican ;  and  a  German  count,  who 
some  years  ago  visited  London,  vainly^attempted  to  wheedle  money 
from  government  for  the  maintenance  of  a  secret  order  of  knight- 
hood, whose  device  was  a  dagger,  two  eyes,  and  a  mouth  closed 
by  a  padlock,  and  whose  ramifications,  as  he  boasted,  extended 
over  Europe.  The  other  class  of  Illuminati  are  mere  vagabond 
empirics,  the  lineal  descendants  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  of  Kelly 
and  Cagiiostro.  They  may  be  found  in  all  countries,  but  have  been 
more  noticed  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  because  in  the  small  so* 
cieties  into  which  the  empire  is  divided,  the  arrival  of  a  magician 
makes  somewhat  more  noise  than  in  such  cities  as  London  and 
Paris — and  because  the  want  of  a  military  or  political  career,  ren- 
ders the  German  youth,  from  idleness,  immoderately  eager  aiW 
novelty. 

These  secret  societies  are  not  the  only  subjects  apparently  ano- 
malous  w4iid]  our  eloquent  author  has  classed  under  the  head  of  re* 
Ugion.  Those  who  content  themselves  with  inspecting  her '  table  of 
contents'  will  be  surprised  at  finding  two  chapters '  De  la  Douleur/ 
and  *  De  la  Contemplation  de  la  Nature ;'  and  her  work  concludes 
with  a  laboured  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  enthusiasm  on  the  conduct 
and  happiness  of  mankind.  The  first  of  these,  however,^  will  be 
found  a  magnificent  picture  of  the  superior  comforts  which  afflic* 
tion  may  draw  from  Christianity  above  any  which  die  world  or  phi* 
Iflfiophy  can  afford.  The  second  is  a  devout,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sensible  attempt  to  found  on  theexammatioii  of  the  mate- 
rial world  aninteraal  convietum  of  the  reality  of  that  which  is  spi* 
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lititaly  and  contains  passages  which  cannot  be  perused  without  a 
thrill  of  del^t  and  veneration. 

*  SoQvent  k  Taspect  d'une  belle  contr^  on  est  tent6  de  croire  qu'ellc 
a  pour  unique  but  d'exciter  en  nous  des  sentimeDts  61ev6s  et  nobles. 
Je  ne  sais  quel  rapport  existe  entre  les  cieux  et  la  iiert^  du  coeur,  entre 
les  rayons  de  la  lune  qui  reposent  ^ur  la  montagne  et  le  calme  de  1$ 
conscience,  mais  ces  objets  nous  parlent  un  beau  langage,  et  Ton  peut 
s'abandonner  au  tressaillement  qu'ils  causent,  Tame  s'en  trouvera  bien. 
Quand  lesoir,  k  Textremit^  du  paysage,  le  ciel  semble  toucber  de  si 
pr^s  k  la  terra,  rimagination  se  figure,  par  delk  Thorizon,  un  asyle  de 
resp^rance,  une  patrie  de  Tamour,  et  la  nature  semble  r^p^ter  silen- 
cieusement  que  rhomme  est  immortcl. 

*  La  succession  continueMe  de  mort  et  de  naissancc,  dont  le  monde 
physique  est  le  tb^dtre,  produiroit  Timpression  la  plus  douloureuse,  si 
Ton  ne  croyoit  pas  y  voir  la  trace  de  la  resurrection  de  toutes  cboses,  et 
c'est  le  veritable  point  de  vue  religieux  de  la  contemplation  de  la  na<f 
ture  <]ue  cette  mani^re  de  la  consid6rer.  On  finiroit  par  mourir  de 
piti^  si  Ton  se  bornoit  en  tout  k  la  terrible  id^e  de  Tirr^parable  :  aucun 
animal  ne  p6rit  sans  qu'on  puisse  le  regretter,  aucun  arbre  ne  tombe 
tans  que  Tidee  qu'on  ne  le  reverra  plus  dans  sa  beaut6  n'excite  en  nous 
une  reflexion  douloureuse.  Enfin,  les  objets  inanimes  eux-m^mes  font 
mal  quand  leur  decadence  oblige  k  s'en  s^parer:  la  maison,  les  meubles, 
qui'ont  servi  k  ceux  que  nous  avons  aim6s,  nous  int^ressent,  et  ces  ob- 
jets m^mes  excitent  en  nous  quelquefois  une  sorte  de  sympathie  ind^- 
I>endante  des  souvenirs  qu'ils  retracent ;  on  regrette  la  forme  qu'on  leur 
a  connue,  comme  si  cette  forme  en  faisoit  des  ^tres  qui  nous  ont  vu 
vtvre,  et  qui  devoient  nous  voir  mourir.  Si  le  temps  n'avoit  pas  pour 
antidote  retemit^,  on  s'attacberoit  k  chaque  moment  pour  le  retenir,  k 
chaque  son  pour  le  fixer,  k  chaque  regard  pour  en  prolonger  Teclat,  et 
les  jouissances  n'existeroient  que  Tinstant  qu'il  nous  faut  pour  sentir 
qu'elles  passent,  et  pour  arroser  de  larmes  leurs  traces,  que  Tabime  des 
jours  doit  aussi  devorer.'— pp.  381,  382, 383. 

The  third  will  not  be  understood  till  the  idea  which  its  title  ex- 
cites be. defined  more  clearly.  No  word,  indeed,  has  borne  so 
many  meanings  as  enthusiasm,  and  there  is  none  which  has  been 
the  object  of  fiercer  censure  or  warmer  praise,  as  it  has  been  ap- 
plied to  different  characters.  At  first,  notwithstanding  the  sublime 
meaning  which  Madame  de  Stael  elicits  from  its  Greek  derivation, 
it  was  employed  to  express  the  temporary  delirium  either  felt  or  af- 
fected by  the  Pagan  priests  under  the  influence  of  Bacchus,  Apollo, 
or  Cybele.  It  was  afterwards,  with  much  propriety,  applied  to  the 
different  sects  who  have  in  their  turn  adopted  the  feelings,  if  not 
the  opinions,  of  mysticism ;  and,  above  all,  to  those  who  have  sup- 
posed the  existence  of  an  inward  light,  and  Conceived  tliemselves 
the  organs  of  immediate  inspiration.  When  thtis  applied,  tliere 
ma^,  to  enthusiasm,  be  much  to  pity,  but  there  can  surely  be  nothing 
wkdi  we  should  i>e  led  either  to  imitate  or  iidmire.    There  is  no 
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real  sublimity  in  madness,  and  those  who  have  been  delisted  with 
its  scenic  or  poetical  imitation  would  lose  their  raptures,  if  they 
were  to  visit  those  asylums  where  it  is  confined,  or  those  conventicles 
whei^  it  is  engendered. 

But  endiusiasm  has  been  also  applied  to  ardent  affections  of  every 
kind,  by  whatever  excited,  insomucli  that  by  a  very  common  caprice 
of  language  the  metaphorical  has,  in  common  usage,  nearly  super- 
seded the  original  meaning.  In  England  it  is  chiefly  used  to  signify 
intemperate  or  excessive  zeal  for  a  man*s  own  opitiions  or  his  own 
profession,  and  has  been  properly  or  improperly  applied  in  prppor- 
tion  as  the  person  who  employed  the  term  was  himself  of  a  warm 
or  cold  disposition,  attached,  or  otherwise,  to  the  object  which 
excited  his  neighbour's  eagerness.  In  Germany,  and  indeed  in 
most  parts  of  the  Continent,  it  bears  a  «till  milder  signification, 
and  can  only  mean,  in  Madame  de  Staels  concluding  chapters,  a 
susceptibility  of  warm  and  generous  affections,  a  thirst  of  fame,  an 
attachment  to  liberty,  to  religion,  to  truth,  and  to  virtue,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  spirit  of  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  which' 
might  be  expected  to  succeed  like  a  deadly  calm  to  the  storm  of 
disappointed  hopes  and  misdirected  efforts.  Tliis  would,  in  any. 
country,  be  the  natural  effect  of  a  revolution  terminatuig  in  despotism; 
and  in  France,  where  the  national  character  is  far  removed  from  all 
that  ardour  of  fancy  which  conyerts  the  past  and  future  (as  it  has 
been  observed  by  Aristotle)  into  a  faint  perception  of  present  en- 
joyment, tlie  chill  which  would  follow  an  unusual  stimulus  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  little  less  than  mortal  to  the  finer  affections  of  the 
heart.  To  the  existence  and  the  cause  of  this  deficiency  Madame 
de  Stael  could  not  be  insensible,  and  she  has  expressed  herself  in 
some  passages  with  a  boldness  to  which  we  should  not  have  hesi-' 
tated  to  ascribe  her  exile,  had  not  the  Parisian  censors  been  re- 
markably, perhaps  wilfully,  blind  to  the  obvious  tendency  of  her 
allusions.  This  conclusion,  indeed,  both  in  the  object  at  which  it 
aims,  and  the  force  of  talent  which  it  displays,  is  well  worthy  of 
the  daughter  of  Necker ;  and  if  it  be  less  avowedly  patriotic  than 
the  famous  chapter  in  Longinus,  of  which  it  frequently  reminds 
the  reader,  it  exceeds  this  last  considerably  both  in  depth  apd  die* 
nity  of  feeling.  It  is  the  melody  of  a  bird  who  sings,  in  its  lonely 
prison,  of  love  and  liberty;  the  untameable  affection  of  tlipse  pa- 
triots who  hope  even  when  human  hope  appears  to  have  perished, 
who,  while  they  cannot  look  to  enjoy  political  fireedom  themselves, 
recal  the  attention  of  their  countrymen  to  those  principles  and  vir- 
tues from  which  political  freedom  must  eventually  arise,>  who  sow 
the  seeds  of  a  deliverance  which  cannot  but  be  distant,  and  <cast 
their  bread  upon  the  wat^s,  that  they  may  find  it  after  many  days/* 

We  shall  conclude  by  a^  few  general  observations,  not  on  the; 
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beauties  of  this  extraordinary  work,  for  on  tliem  our  sentiments 
are,  we  apprehend,  sufficiently  apparent,  but  on  what  are  much 
less  obvious  features — the  faults  which  we  conceive  to  pervade  it. 
The  most  apparent  of  these  is,  perhaps,  the  too  general  and  un- 
mixed character  of  that  praise  which,  vvhen  so  lavishly  bestowed, 
must  diminish  considerably  in  value.  We  do  not  blame  her  for 
the  warmth  of  her  zeal  in  so  good  a  cause  as  the  honour  of  Ger- 
many, but  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  she  should  have  expressed 
herself  so  strongly  as  to  resemble  an  apologist  rather  than  an  im- 
partiarl  observer.  A  constant  ambition  of  style,  which  is  too  fond 
of  refining  and  adorning  every  thing  to  give  effect  to  the  more  pro- 
minent and  interesting  features  of  her  description,  is  a  second,  and, 
perhaps,  a  more  important  failing :  and  there  is  a  want  of  arrange- 
ment in  her  topics,  and  a  tautology  proceeding  from  this  want, 
which  almost  convince  us  that  the  eloquence  of  her  diction  is 
spontaneous,  and  that  she  both  thinks  and  composes  with  a  ra- 
pidity which  will  derive  no  disadvantage  from  a  critical  drag-chain, 
lliese  are,  however,  but  petty  faults  when  compared  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  taste,  and  *  ardentia  verba '  which  we  have  had  occasion 
to  notice,  or  with  that  depth  of  thought  and  purity  of  sentiment 
which  pervade  the  present  volumes,  and  which  have  made  the  pro- 
ductions of  her  riper  understanding  as  much  superior  to  those  which 
first  introduced  her  to  the  world,  as  the  fruits  of  morality  and  reason 
excel  the  morbid  and  feverish  dictates  of  capricious  impulse  and. 
unrestrained  imagination. 


Kkt.  V. — 1.  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James 
Benigne  Bossuet,  Bisliop  of  Meaux,  By  Charles  Buuer,  Esq. 
8vo.     pp.  180.     London;  Longman.     1812. 

t.  The  Life  of  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  By  Charles 
Butler,  £sq.     8vo.     pp.  238.     I^ndon;  Longman.     1810. 

'X'HIS  pair  of  portraits  by  the  hand  of  a  learned  and  ingenious 
'*-  Catholic  layman,  is  evidently  intended  to  represent  the  fea- 
tures of  his  own  church  under  their  most  benignant  and  attractive 
aspect,  at  a  period  when  it  has  once  more  become  a  candidate  for 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  ancient  influence  in  this  country. 

The  author  has  selected  a  couple  of  contemporary  prelates,  one 
the  most  acute  and  profound,  the  other  the  most  elegant  and  de- 
vout tbat  ever  adorned  the  Catholic  religion,  in  order,  as  it  nia^  be 
presumed,  to  demonstrate  by  example,  that  the  doctrines  of  that 
church  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  higliest  reason,  or  its  practices 
with  the  most  exalted  and  cultivated  piety.  For  the  same  purpose 
every  tluDg  revolting  to  Protestant  ears  or  offensive  to  Protestant 
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feeling  ia  studiously  suppressed.  At  ^e  same  time  the  great  essen- 
tiab  of  CBristianity,  in  which  the  reformed  churches  harmonize 
with  that  of  Rome,  are  very  properly  dwelt  upon,  while  an  avowed 
reservation  of  the  authority  of  the  church  in  matters  of  faith,  silently 
opens  the  door  to  every  abuse  which  the  darkest  ages  have  intro- 
duced, and  closes  it  against  every  improvement  which  may  be  sug- 
gested by  the  most  enlightened.  Above  all,  the  tone  of  conciliation 
which  is  maintained  throughout,  along  with  the  firmest  and  most 
.  conscientious  adherence  to  Catholic  principle,  is  entitled  at  once  to 
our  respect  and  imitation.  In  the  ensuing  observations,  therefore, 
we  shall  sedulously  avoid  the  rude  language  and  the  harsh  spirit  of 
controversy,  and  in  bestowing  due  commendation  on  these  different 
models  of  excellence,  endeavour  to  shew  that  while  they  do  honour 
to  our  common  Christianity,  their  defects  alone  are  imputable  to 
the  church  to  which  they  belonged.  In  this  tribute  of  praise  to 
two  prelates  of  a  faith  so  hostile  to  our  own,  let  us  not  be  misun- 
derstood, as  conceding  any  thing  to  their  cause.  Nothing  is  more 
distinct  than  persons  and  principles;  there  is  strength,  however,  we 
freely  confess  in  the  best  spirit  of  popery  to  work  off  and  defoecate 
its  grosser  parts;  and  the  Gallican  chiirch,  always  the  freest  and 
most  enlightened  member  of  that  great  body,  has  ever  been  most 
fruitful  in  such  examples.  On  this  subject  we  may  safely  receive 
the  testunony  of  one  who  had  certainly  no  partialities  on  this  sub- 
ject to  mislead  him. 

*  We  ought  not/  says  Bishop  Burnet.  *  to  deny  the  church  of  Rome 
the  just  praises  that  belong  to  some  of  the  bishops  she  has  produced  in 
this  and  the  last  age, , who  were  burning  and  shining  lights;  and  we 
ought  not  to  wonder  if  a  church  so  blemished  all  over  with  the  corrup-. 
tions  of  her  clergy  and  in  particular  of  the  heads  of  them,  covers  herself 
from  those  deserved  reproaches  by  the  brightness  of  such  great  names, 
and  by  the  exemplary  virtues  of  the  present  Pope.*  France  has  like- 
wise produced  in  this  age  a  great  many  bishops  of  whom  it  must  b^said 
that,  as  the  world  was  not  worthy  of  them,  so  that  church  that  used 
them  so  ill  was  much  less  worthy  of  them.  An^  though  there  are.  not 
many  of  that  stamp  now  left,  yet  Cardinal  Grimaldi,  the  Bishop  of  An- 
giere,  and  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  may  serve  to  dignify  an  age  as  well 
as  nation.  The  Bishop  of  Alet  was,  as  a  great  and  good  man  told  me, 
like  a  living  and  speaking  gospel.'  And  again — *  It  will  be  unjust  for 
any  to  be  uneasy  at  the  praises  given  to  prelates  of  another  communion, 
who  are  to  be  so  much  the  more  admired,  if  notwithstanding  all  the 
corruptions  that  lie  so  thick  about  them,  they  have  set  the  world  such 
examples  as  ought  indeed  to  make  others  ashamed  that  have  greater 
advantages.  They  have  built  and  endowed  seminaries  for  their  dioceses; 
in  which  a  number  of  young  ecclesiastics  are  bred  at  studies  and  exer* 
cises  suitable  to  their  profession ;  and  as  they  find  them  well  prepared, 
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they  are  by  the  several'  degrees  of  the  pontifical  led  up  ta  the  altar^  and 
kept  there  till  benefices  fall,  and  so  they  are  removed  from  thence  a» 
from  a  nursery,  into  the  several  parts  of  the  dioceses.  By  this'  pioan^ 
the  secular  clergy  of  France  have  in  a  great  measure  recovered  their 
reputation/* 

We  sball  begin  with  Bossuet.  As  this  prelate  was^  beyond  all 
controversy^  the  ablest  advocate  whom  the  church  of  Ronne  ever 
possessed,  bold,  eloquent,  subtle,  and  learned,  his  finst  great  work^ 
the  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churchy 
was  received  by  his  own  party  as  '  absolutely  free  from  error;'  and 
by  his  adversaries,  as  an  artful  attempt  ^  to  disguise  the  tenets  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  order  to  make  them  more  palatable 
to  Protestants/ 

*  But  surely,*  says  Mr.  Butler,  *  this  charge  cannot  be  supported. 
When  a  body  of  men  so  numerous  and  respectable  as  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, (what  candid  Protestant  does  not  allow  them  to  be  both  nume- 
rous and  respectable?)  declare,  without  a  single  dissenting  voice,  that  a 
particular  work  expresses  their  tenets  fully  and  unequivocally,  it  is  in- 
decent and  unfair  in  the  extreme  to  charge  it  with  disguising  them. 
Should  not  those  who  make  the  charge  rather  acknowledge  that  they 
had  misconceived  them  f 

To  find  that  the  old  undisguised  doctrines  of  their  church  were 
capable  of  receiving  such  a  varnish,  was  no  doubt  matter  of  exul- 
tation to  the  whole  body.  The  landscape  which  once  was  rugged, 
squalid,  and  unsightly,  or  what  is  worse,  deformed  and  distorted 
by  all  the  perversities  of  what  our  forefathers  a  century  ago  deno- 
minated taste,  is  changed  in  an  instant,  by  '  the  omnipotent  magi- 
cian of  fashion ;'  he  levels  the  asperities,  removes  the  prominent 
parts,  elevates  the  depressed,  conceals  the  unsightly,  directs  by  his 
wand  the  lines  of  light  and  shade,  and  in  short  produces  one  of 
those  magic  scenes  of  which  in  our  days  so  many  have  arisen  in  this 
country.  What  a  beautiful  landscape  has  the  earth-painter  pro- 
duced ! — No — it  was  always  the  same,  but  you  failed  to  perceive 
it.  The  Catholic  religion  being  always  the  same,  and  M.  Bossuet's 
Exposition  absolutely  without  error,  it  never  had  the  deformities 
which  you  accuse  him/of  having  thrown  into  the  shade ;  your  own 
eyesight  is  in  fault — '  your  conduct  is  disingenuous  and  unfair  in  the 
extreme.' 

But  we  hasten  to  a  subject  of  much  more  importance.  M.  Bos- 
suet and  his  biographer  were  too  acute  and  too  great  masters  of 
controversy  not  to  perceive  the  futility  of  contending,  severally  and 
in  detail,  JTor  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  their  church,  which  have 
been  rejected  by  Protestants  as  irrational  or  unscriptural,  when,  by 
maintaining  a  single  outwork,  the  body  of  tlie  fortress  would  be  un- 
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assailable.  This  outwork  is  the  authority  of  the  church  to  pre- 
scribe to  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  Christians  in  mat- 
ters of  faith. 

In  stating  this  question  we  will  endeavour  to  abridge,  asfaras 
the  argument  will  permit,  a  conference  which  took  place  between 
Bossuet  and  M.  Claucle,  one  of  the  most  acute  and  learned  of  the 
reformed  clergy  in  France,  entreating,  however,  the  reader  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  statement  is  that  of  an  adversary,  a  candid  how- 
ever and  temperate  adversary,  and  therefore  to  be  suspected  of  no 
other  misrepresentation  than  what  involuntarily  adl^eres  to  the  spirit 
of  party  as  it  exists  in  the  most  upright  and  unprejudiced  minds. 

*  Bossuet,  in  preparing  the  minds  of  his  friends  for  this  conference, 
undertook  to  prove  three  propositions — first,  that  "  the  Huguenots  acted 
as  if  they  believed  the  authority  of  their  own  church  to  be  infallible"— 
secondly,  "  that  though  they  acted  in  this  manner  it  was  a  maxim 
among  them,  that  every  individual,  however  ignorant,  was  obliged  to 
believe  he  understood  the  Scriptures  better  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
church" — thirdly,  "  that  it  was  an  article  of  the  Huguenot  creed,  that 
there  was  a  period  of  time,  during  which  a  Christian  was  obliged  to 
doubt  whether  the  Scriptures  were  inspired  by  God  ;  whether  the  Gos- 
pel were  a  truth  or  a  fable ;  and  whether  Jesus  Christ  were  an  impos- 
tor or  a  teacher  of  salvation." 

It  was  impossible  that,  preserving  any  semblance  of  the  reality, 
the  doctrines  of  an  adversary  should,  by  any  sophistry,  have  been 
placed  in  a  situation  so  disadvantageous  for  the  defendant.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  this  exquisite  dialectician  maintained  his 
ground,  and  how  his  attacks  were  parried  by  the  dexterity  of  his 
antagonist. 

*  Bossuet  began  by  asking,  if  it  were  not  among  the  articles  of  the 
reformed  church  of  France,  that  disputes  on  faith  should,  if  possible, 
be  determined  by  the  Consistory  ;  if  not,  by  the  National  Assembly ; 
and  that  those  who  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  determination  of  the  last, 
were  to  be  declared  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  excommuni- 
cated. He  further  asked  if  the  circular  letter  of  the  reformed  churches, 
when  they  sent  their  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly,  were  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  words:  "  We  promise  before  God  to  submit  to 
all  that  shall  be  resolved  in  your  holy  assembly,  convinced  as  we  arft 
that  God  will  preside  over  it,  and  guide  you  by  his  holy  spirit  into  all 
truth  and  equity  by  the  rule  of  his  word."  The  f^cts  were  admitted  by 
M.  Claude ;  but  he  denied  the  conclusion.  He  said,  that  the  different 
assemblies  had  different  degrees  of  jurisdiction,  but  that  in  all  it  was  a 
jurisdiction  of  discipline,  and  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  decisions, 
and  even  of  the  decision  of  the  National  Assembly,  depended  solely  on 
their  conformity  with  the  word  of  God ;  and  thus,  accordino:  to  M. 
Claude,  an  ultimate  power  of  enforcing  discipline,  but  no  infallibility 
in  doctrine,  was  vested  by  them  in  the  General  Assembly. — Bossuet 
BOW  said,  that  if  he  understood  M.  Claude    rightly,  submission  was 
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only  conditional,  that  is,  if  the  party  thought  the  determinations  of  the  • 
church  conformable  to  the  will  of  God. — ^To  this  Claude  assented. — 
Then,  said  Bossuet,  the  profession  of  submission  might  equivalently  be 
couched  in  these  words :  "  I  swear  t©  submit  to  what  you  shall  decide, 
if  I  think  your  determination  Conformable  to  the  word  of  God.*'.  .  What 
does  this  really  amount  to  ?  A  short  silence  ensued.  Bossuet  renewed; 
the  conference  by  saying,  you  believe. that  an  individual  may  call  in 
question  the  doctrines  of  your  church,  even  when  your  church  pro-v 
nounces  in  the  last  resort. — No,  Sir,  answered  M.  Claude,,  it  should 
not  be  said  that  tin  individual  may  lawfully  doubt  in  such  a  case,  as 
there  is  every  appearance  that  the  judgment  of  the  church  will  be  right. 
To  say  that  there  is  an  appearance,  replied  Bossuet,  is  to  say  that  there 
is  a  doubt. — But,  answered  M.  Claude,  there  is  more  than  an  appear- 
ance ;  Jesus  Christ  hath  promised  that  they  who  truly  seek  shall  find' 
him.  Now,  it  should  be  presumed  in  favour  of  the  assemblies,  that 
they  seek  him  truly,  and  will  therefore  be  certain  of  finding  him.  If,: 
however,  it  should  appear  that  there  are  cabals  in  the  national  synod,; 
the  confidence  in  it  might  be  lessened,  or  absolutely  withdrawn.-^ 
Then  let  us  leave  these  factions  and  cabals,  said  Bossuet,  out  of  the* 
question  ;  let  us  sqppose  that  there  is  nothing  improper,  must  its  deci- 
sion be  admitted  without  examination  ?-r-M.  Claude  admitted  that  the 
right  of  examination  existed.— Then,  said  Bossuet,  you  admit  that 
every  individual  may  and  ought  to  believe  that  it  may  happen  to  him 
to  understand  the  word  of  God  better  than  a  national  assembly,  or  even* 
a  council  assembled  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  For,  on  what 
can  this  right  or  duty  of  examination  depend  but  that  the  individual 
may  justly  conceive,  that  he  himself  understands  (may  possibly  under-^ 
*tand)  the  word  of  God  better  than  those  whose  decision  he  has  a  right 
to  examine. — ^This  was  the  second  point. — Bossuet  now  considered 
that  he  had  set  M.  Claude  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  M. 
Claude  contended  for  the  duty  of  submission  to  the  sentence  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  on  pain  of  excommunication,  Bossuet  opposed  to  him 
his  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  individuals  to  try  the  propriety  of 
thatseVitence  by  their  private  judgments  ;  if  Mr.  Claude  admitted  the. 
right  of  private  judgment  in  an  individual,  Bossuet  opposed  to  him  thd 
assembly's  right  to  excommunicate  him  for  exercising  it.  The  confe- 
rence, however,  proceeded.  Surely,  said  Bossuet,  this  right  of  exami- 
nation, which  you  recognize  ip  every  individual,  must  be  accompanied 
with  the  highest  individual  presumption. — No,  said  M.Claude,  for  when 
the  synagogue  declared  that  Jesus  .Christ  was  not  the  Messiah,  would 
not  an  individual  who  believed  him  to  be  the  true  Christ  have  judged 
better  than  the  synagogue  ?  Could  you  accuse  such  an  individual  of 
prtsumptttoiidy  believing-  that  he  understood  the  Scriptures  better  than 
the  synagogue  ? — A  more  able  reply  (this  is  the  candid  adraissioh  of  Mr, 
Butler)  cannot  be  conceived. — After  a  moment's  silence,  Bossuet  re- 
joined— When  an  individual  rum  sets  up  his  private  opinion  against  that 
of  the  whole  church,  he  sets  it  up  against  the  highest  authority  upon* 
earth,  as  the  earth  contains  no  authority  to  which  an  appeal  from  that 
authority  can  be  made.  But  when  the  synagogue  condemned  Jesus. 
VOL.  X*  NO.  x?:.  ^       j>  j>  Christ, 
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Christ,  there  was  on  earth  a  much  higher  authority  to  whom  the  indivi-« 
dual  might  appeal.  Truth  itself  then  visibly  existed  among  men ;  the 
Messiah  himself-^it  was  not  therefore*  presumption — it  was  duty  to  dis- 
obey the  synagogue,  and  to  believe  in  Christ.  Bring  back  to  me  Jesus 
Christ  in  person,  aud  I  no  longer  want  the  church.  But  do  not  fake 
the  church  from  me  unless  you  give  me  Jesus  Christ  in  person.  When  h© 
returned  to  his  Father  he  left  us  his  church, and  we  are  bound  to  obey  her 
voice. 

'  This,  according  to  Bossoet's  account,  set  his  antagonist  within  a 
second  dilemma ;  if  he  said  that  the  sentence  of  the  National  Assembly 
was  not  to  be  questioned,  Bossuet  proved  that  the  Huguenots  aeted  a^ 
if  they  thought  the  authority  of  their  church  infalHtlc.  H  he  allowed 
that  the  sentence  of  that  assembly  might  be  questioned,  Bossuet's  as- 
sertion, that  the  Huguenot  Church  maintained  that  every  individual 
might  believe  that  he  understood  the  Scriptures  better  than  the  highest ' 
authority  in  bis  communion,  was  equaHy  proved^.  With  much  appa- 
rent reluctance,  M.  Claude  veered  to  the  latter  position.    ^ 

^M.  Bossuet  s  last  proposition  was,  ^hat  in  the  opinion  of  HugaenQts, 
there  is  a  period  during  which  a  CJeristtan  is  under  a  necessity  of 
doubting  whether  the  Bible  be  inspired  by  God,  whether  tlie  Gospel  be 
truthor  fable,  and  whether  Jesus  Christ  be  a  teacher  of  truth  or  an  im- 
postor. On  this  head,  Bossuet  asked,  rf  a  Christian,  when  he  has  thft 
Gospel  put  for  the  first  time  into  his  hand,  must  necessarily  doubt 
whether  it  be  divinely  inspired,  before  he  can  make  an  act  of  faith  of 
its  being  the  word  of  God.  M.  Claude  replied,  that  in  such,  a  sitaa-^ 
tion,  a  Christian  does  not  doubt,  but  he  is  ignorant ;  and  permit  me^ 
said  he  to  Bossuet,  to  put  tlie  same  question  to  you,  subslitating  in  mf 
question,  the  church,  wherever  in  yours  you  introduce  the^gos^l.  i 
therefore  ask  you,  whether  a  Christian,  who  has  the  authority  of  the 
church  for  the  first  time  proposed  to  him,  must  not,  before  he  makes aa 
act  oi  Ikith  of  it,  necessarily  doubt  and  examine  the  grounds  of  thai 
authority  ? 

*  The  disputants  were  now  fairly  at  issue  on  two  points,  fi^rst,  whether 
in  respect  to  the  Gospel,  M.Claude,  by  acknowledging  the  right  of 
private  examination,  admitted,  that  while  that  examination  lasted^  a 
Christian  must  necessarily  doubt  that  the  Scripture  wa^  the  word  of  God, 
secondly,  whether  in  respect  to  the  church,  the  same  arguments  should 
not  force  a  similar  confession  from  Bossuet. 

*  I  aver,  said  the  latter,  that  according  to  the  principles  of  your 
church,  there  is  a  moment,  (i  fnean  the  period  -of  examination,)  in 
which  a  Christian  (I  do  not  speak  t>f  an  infidel)  roust  doubt  of  the 
gospel  and  of  Christ.  I  have  said,  M.  Claude  answered,  ithat  be  is 
ignorant,  he  does  not  doubt.  Can  he,  then,  said  Qossuet,  when  the 
gospel  is  thus  for  the  first  time  presented  to  him,  make  an  act  of  faith, 
that  the  book  presented  to  him  is  the  word  of  God  ?  He  cannot,  said 
M.  Claude ;  he  can  only  believe  it  on  the  authority  of  his  parents,  or 
of  some  other  person ;  he  is  a  catechumen.  No,  said  Bossuet,  be  is 
not  a  catechumen^  he  is  a  Christian ;  he  has  been  baptized,  and  the 
alliance  (covenant)  which  baptism  externally  sealed  on  him,  has  been 
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internally  sealed  by  the  Hgly  Ghost.  On  that  point,  said  M.  Claude, 
Ihere  are  two  opinions :  but  M.  Cfaude  ingenuously  added,  I  admit  it. 
Then,  said  Bossuet,  it  follows  that,  in  virtue  bf  the  faith  infiiSed  into 
him  at  his  baptism,  a  Christian  >vho  has  attained  the  use  of  reason,  i^ 
qualified  to  make  an  act  of  faith  when  it  is  presented  to  him  : — •!  there- 
fore ask  you,  whether,  before  he  had  examined  the  gospel,  a  Christian 
can  make  this  act  of  faith  f  M/Claude  said,  that  after  the  Christian  had 
te-dd  the  scriptures,  he  believed  it  to  be  the  word  of  God,  by  diving 
faith,  but  that  until  he  had  read  it,  he  could  (not)  be  led  to  this  conclu* 
sion  by  human  reasoning  only.  But  human  reason,  said  Bossuet,  is 
always  fallible :  and  thus,  according  to  your  principles,  there  is  a 
moment,  (that  of  examination,)  during  which  the  Christian  necessarily 
doubts,  or,  if  yoii  prefer  the  expression,  is  ignorant  of  what  you  call 
the  fundamental  article  of  faith,  that  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  Qod; 
and  therefore,  during  the  whole  time  of  examination,  he  is  an  infidel.* 

Long  as  this  citatioa  must  have  appealed  to  6ut  readers,  it  is  no 
inore  than  the  abridgment  of  an  abridgment:  but  £ls  the  dutho* 
rity  of  the  church  ovet  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  mem 
in  matters  of  faith^  aitd  the  consequent  duty  of  impKcit  submission 
to  its  decrees,  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  church  of  Rome  ha.^ 
erected  that  inighty  superstructure  which  has  so  long  ojipressed 
mankind^  we  will  first  consider  the  doctrine  its^elf,  and  secondly, 
Uie  three  propositions  by  which,  with  so  much  subtlety  and  so- 
phistry, M.  Bossuet  endeavoured  to  sustain  it. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  faculties  of  man  were  given  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  be  exercised ; .  they  were  all  intended  to  bt^ 
Cultivated,  disciplined,  restrained,  but  in  no  case  to  be  annihilated. 
The  requirement,  therefore,  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  the  rea- 
sons and  conscti^nces  of  men  shall  implicitly  submit  to  the*  autho- 
rity of  the  church,  is  contrary  to  the  general  analogy  6f  human 
nature.  But,  in  the  next  place,  die  thing  itself  is  impossible;  fot 
what,  we  would  ask,  governs  the  conduct  of  the  most  devoted 
child  of  Rome,  in  making  this  submission  ?  Not  insthict,  not  in- 
tuitipa,.but  a  previous  act  of  the  understanding  and  conscience 
^misinformed,  indeed,  but  still  understanding  and  conscience)  teach- 
ing the  .inquirer  that  it  is  liis  duty  so  to  do. 

Waving,  however,  this  argument,  it  may  be  contended^  that  impH- 
cit  submission  destroys  the  very  idea  of  authority  :  for  why  do  we 
believe  ourselves  bound  to  submit  to  the  decrees  df  othfer  men  in 
matters  of  faith,  but  because  we  believe  these  to  be  the  conclusions^ 
df  sound  understandings,  diligently  and  conscientiously  applied  to 
the  investigation  of  the  sense  of  Scripture  ?  But  those  who  hav^ 
acte^  upon  thfe  principle  of  submission,  haVe  submitted  to  the  same 
voluntary  annihilation  of  conscience  and  intellect  required  of  u$, 
and  therefore  afe  no  more  auihority  for  us  than  we  are  fo'r  poste- 
rity.    In  ascending  this  long  chahi  of  authority  and  submissioii, 
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where  shall  we  stop  ?  Assuredly  no  where,  till  we  arrive  at  the  first 
step,  that  is  to  say,  where  investigation  ended,  and  where  the  de- 
mand of  submission  began. 

NeitheV  does  this  argument  annihilate,  but  confirm  authority, 
when  properly  understood.  What,  for  example,  is  the  authority  o£ 
the  church  of  England,  and  what  are  its  effects  upon  individual 
judgment  and  conscience,  compared  with  ttuit  of  the  church  of 
Rome?  They  differ  precisely  as  servitude  differs  from  rational  and 
enlightened  freedom.  '  The  Bible,'  we  repeat  with  our  excellent 
Chillingworth,  *  is  the  religion  of  Protestants,'  alnd  in  interpreting 
the  Bible,  though  in  the  last  resort  every  man  must  be  determined 
by  his  own  judgment,  yet  in  conducting  the  inquiry,  authority, 
with  every  well  constituted  mind,  will  have  a  very  powerful  moral 
influence.  But  why  in  this  case,  Jind  not  in  that  of  the  church  of 
Home  ?  Because,  in  the  latter,  the  individuals  who  compose  that 
body,  acute,  and  learned,  and  conscientious  in  other  respects,  as 
they  may  be,  are  mere  machines,  blindly  inipelled  and  impelling. 
The  authority  of  an  entire  church  for  ages  together,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  principle,  is  no  more  than  the  indefinite  addition  of 
cyphers ;  whereas,  in  the  former,  every  honest  and  intelligent  sub- 
scriber  to  its  doctrines,  ad^s  an  unit  to  the  great  sum  of  influence 
which  consists  of  the  aggreg;ate  of  conscience  and  understanding, 
possessed  and  exercised  by  all  the  individuals  who  have  tnaintaineei, 
them.  Thus  the  authority  of  Bossuet  himself,  the  acutest  and 
most  profound  reasoner  which  that  church  ever  knew,  is  reduced 
to  a  level  with  that  of  the  blindest  bigot,  in  the  darkest  age  of  his 
church^  because  he  was  antecedently  bound  to  shutJiis  eyes  against 
absurdity,  and  employ  his  faculties  in  varnishing  what,  if  this  veil 
of  authority  had  been  removed,  he  might  have  exposed  as  an  im- 
posture. And  what  if  an  understanding  like  his  sometimes  rebelled 
m  secret  ?  But  the  powerful  principles  of  hope  and  fear  were  at 
hand : — ^there  was  merit  in  submission,  while  even  reflection  was 
rebellion. 

Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  authority,  so  far  as  its  in- 
fluence extends,  equally  pernicious  to  the  Protestant  and  the  Papist? 
This  question  will  best  be  answered  by  the  proper  reply  to  another : 
'  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  influence  which  is  produced 
by  the  authority  of  Protestant  churches  ?'  It  neither  trenches  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  understanding  nor  the  conscience ;  it  invites  in- 
quiry, but  it  imposes  upon  rashness  and  presumption  a  strong  moral 
restraint.  In  short,  it  operates  upon  the  inquirer's  mind  in  thi^ 
manner. — Here  are  many  wise  and  good  men,  some  of  them  under 
the  strongest  personal  inducements  to  prevaricate,  who  have  thus 
determined  concerning  the  sense  of  the  holy  Scripture :  it  has 
pleased  God  to  bestow  upon  me  as  well  as  upon  them,  reason 

and 
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sind  conscience;  but  as  I  ajn  in  modesty  bound  to  believe^  reason 
less  ^cute,  and  a  cpnscience  less  enlightened  thap  theirs.  If^  there- 
fore,  I,  am  tempted  to  differ  from  them,  I  am  under  a  moral  obli* 
]g[ation  to  conduct  the  research  with  all  possible  diffidence  and 
caution;  but  if,  after  all,  I  am  invincibly  led  to  a  conclusion  of  my 
own,  I  hav^  at  least  followed  that  light  which  was  born  >yith  me 
for  the  direction  of  my  steps. — If,  after  the  tyranny  of  the  church 
was  removed  from  the  consciences  of  our  countrymen,  the  moral 
influence  of  authority  over  free  agents  had  beei^  dujy  respected, 
few  indeed  would  have  been  the  separatists  from  our  ovm  establish* 
ment,  for  few  indeed  have  been  the  leaders  of  separation  who  ap- 
pear to  have  conducted  their  inquiries  with  the  temper,  and  on  the 
principles  here  laid  down.  ^ 

To  those,  however,  who  have  made  so  frank  a  cession  of  their 
intellectual  faculties  to  the  church  of  Rome,  it  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  matV^r  of  thankfulness,  that  the  yielded  right  has  been  exercised 
with  so  much  reserve.  For  though  a  pretty  liberal  den^and  upon 
common  sense  has  been  made  in  the  article  of  the  real  presence, 
and  some  other  particulars,  yet  some  acknowledgment  is  surely  due 
to  those  who  have  indulged  themselves  in  virtually  abrogating  only 
one  commandment  of  the  decalogue.  In  fact,  authority  and  sub- 
^is^on  being  equally  unlimited,  there  is  no  conceivable  extrava- 
gance to  which  ignorance  or  arrogance  might  not  have  extended 
them.  The  danger,  indeed,  is  ^ow  at  an  end,  since  the  Council  of 
Trent,  perceiving  a  flood  of  light  to  pour  upon  them,  while  they 
boldly  |))erpetuated  the  errors  of  the  dark  ages,  wisely  placed  a  bar- 
rier in  the  way  of  ftiture  additions. 

We  will  now  examine  the  three  propositions  by  which  M.  Bossuet 
endeavoured  to  support  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  in  which, 
no  doubt,  his  followers  believe  him  to  have  succeeded. 

The  first  was,  that  the  Huguenots  acted  as  if  they  believed  the 
authority  of  their  church  to  be  infallible.  Now  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  language  held  by  that  Church  was  extremely 
indiscreet. — *  We  promise,  before  God,  to  submit  to  all  that  shall 
be  resolved  in  your  holy  assembly,  convinced,  as  we  are,  that  God 
will  preside  over  it,  and  guide  you  by  his  Holy  Spirit  into  all  truth 
by  the  rule  of  his  word.'  .  Tliis,  however^  if  proved,  instead  of 
affecting  the  general  question,  could  only  have  fixed  upon  the  Hu- 
guenots a  charge  of  inconsistency  in  setting  up  an  infallibility  of 
their  own  against  that  of  the  church  of  Rome.  In  his  answer,  how- 
ever, M.  Claude  took  an  impregnable  position,  from  which  he  very 
unskilfully  departed,  and  by  that  means  gave  his  adversary  an  advan- 
tage of  which  he  failed  not  to  avail  himself.  He  candidly  admitted 
the  facts,  but  denied  the  conclusion.  He  said  that  the  different  as- 
semblies, mentioned  by  Bossuet,, had  different  degrees  of  jurisdic- 
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^n,  but  Aat  in  all  of  them  it  nvas  a  jurisdiction  of  discipline 
lAerely,  and  that  the  intrinsic  value  even  of  the  decisions  of  the 
^atidnal  Assembly  depended  solely  on  their  conft)rt|iity  tothc^  word 
of  God.  This  was  the  proper  answer.  It  was  a  jurisdiction  of 
discipline.  But  as  M.  Claude  neglected  either  to  explain  or  follow 
it  <ip,  we  will  endeavour  to  supply  the  defect.  The  existence  of 
all  ecclesiastical  society  depends  on  the  observance  of  certain  fwra- 
damental  rules.  By  these  every  member  is  either  explicitly  or  vir- 
tually bound.  If  he  can  no  longer  conscientiously  observe  tlie 
rules,  or  if  he  presumptuously  tiansgresses  them,  he  must  either 
withdraw  himself,  or  it  will  become  necessary  for  the  society  to  re* 
move  liim.  And  this,  as  has  been  shewn  by  Dr.  Bdguy,  in  hii 
iDiscourses  on  Church  Government,  is  the  origin  of  excommuuit 
cation,  wliich,  arm^d  with  civil  pains  and  penalties,  has  since  as^ 
arumed  so  terrific  an  appearance  in  other  churches  than  that  of 
Itome.  This,  therefore,  M.  Claude  very  property  caHs  a  juris- 
diction of  discipline,  in  submitting  to  which,  the  Huguenot  only 
undertook  as  follows: — ^  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  you  have- the 
Word  of  God  for  your  guide,  and  the  ordinary  a8sistance9  of  tb^ 
Holy  Spirit  to  lead  you  into  all  saying  truth,  I  protime  that,  whilt 
J  continue  a  member  of  your  congregation,  I  wiU  not,  by  propa* 

riting  any  private  opiilions  of  my  own,  disturb  your  peace.  When 
can  no  longer  agree  with  you,  I  vvill  withdraw  myself.'  This  id 
Secisely  the  jurisdiction  of  discipline  inherent  in  every  society,  it 
iplies  no  infallibility,  it  merely  imposes  on  every  member  the  obli-! 
gfition  of  not  breaking  the  peace  of  hb  own  congregation. 

How  then  does  this  differ  from  the  language  and  discipline  of 
the  church  of  Rome  f — ^Thus;  *You,*  say  they,  *  presume  to  op- 
pose your  own  individual  opinion,  or  the  doctrines  of  your  scbis^ 
matical  congregation,  to  the  faith  of  the  infallible  Catholic  Church; 
We  therefore  not  only  remove  you  from  our  assemblies,  but>  after 
you  have  ceased  to  belong  ta  us.  We  will  pursue  you  beyond  ont 
pale  with  pains  and  penalties^, or  if>  from  certain  accidental  circum^ 
stances,  this  may  ba|%Km^  to  exceed  our  power,  we  do  at  least  de* 
liver  you  over  to  Satan,  to  execute,  in  our  name  and  stead,  what  W(^ 
are  unable  to  do  for  ourselves.'  This  is  not  a  jurisdiction  of  disci^ 
pline  but  of  vengeance*  From  this  vantage-ground,  however,  Mb 
Claude  unhappily  departed,  and,  after  a  vacillating  and  unsteady 
defence,  half  admitting  and  half  retracling  hisiadmission  of  some^ 
thing  like  infallibility  in  his  own  church,  he  was  at  last  driven,  by 
the  dexterity  of  Bossuet,  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  a  right  of 
private  examination  in  the  last  resort. 

'  This  led  to  the  second  propomtion.  '  Then,'  said  Bossuet,  <  yofl 
adniit  that  every  individual  may  believe,  and  ought  to  believe,  that 
it  m^y  happen  to  him  to  imderstand  the  Word  of  God  better  than 
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Ae  National  Assembly^  and  even  than  a  geileral  council.'  This 
was  a  fiiirJnference  from  M.  Claude's  last  admission,  subject,  bow« 
ever,  to  'One  qooditioa,  that  the  honesty  of  suck  assembly  or  council 
^hall  be  ^ual  to  its  skill. 

The  proposition,  however,  translated  out  of  the  language  of  par* 
ty,  amounts  to  no  more  than  diis ; — that  no  terms  of  church  coiu«> 
munion  ought  to  be  imposed  which  require  the  sacrifice  of  under* 
standing  and  conscience ;  that  no  one  can  avoid  annihilating  these 

E'fts  but  by  acting  as  if  he  believed  that  the  church  to  which  he  be- 
ngs<  may  err,  and  ^at  by  an  honest  and  diligent  use  of  his  facul* 
ties,  he  may  attain  to  Che  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  this  case  the 
presumption  lies  in  the  abuse,  not  the  use  of  these  faculties.  An- 
other questbn  which  must  occur  is,  whether  we  are  safe  in  an  ab-> 
solute  cession  of  our  faculties ;  for  we  must  accoutit  for  the  em* 
ployment<)f  them:  and  if  the  modest  inquirer  and  the  slave  of 
au^ority  are  botli  in  error  at  the  last,  we  may  humbly  trust  that  hct 
will  be  in  a  better  condition  who  has  been  diligent,  though  unsuc* 
cessful,  in  informing  himself,  than  he  who  has  slothfully  deposited 
his  consoence  with  some  arrogant  neighbour.  But  the  surest  test 
of  any  opinion  is  to  try  it  by  its  coiisequ^ices^  If  the  -  right  of 
personal  examination  Is  to  be  annihilated  by  the  charge  of  pre* 
sumption,  where  shall  we  stop  I  Error  will  remain  for  ever  as  it 
is,  and  truth  at  best  can  receive  no  addition* .  But*  whence  origi* 
nates  the  right  of  limiting  the  nnder^anding  ?  The  language  of 
inspiration  is,  <  Searcbtbe  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  have  the  words 
of  eternal  life.*  We  are  called  upon  to  *  prove  all  things,'  and 
some  w^ere  even  reproved  for  tlieir  backwardness  in  not^  ^ndging  of 
themselves  what  was  right.'  It  is,  therefore,  an  usurpation  of  un* 
inspked  men  arrogating  to  themselves  an  authority  greater  than  that 
of  apostles.  But  the  consequences  of  this  doctrine  are  equally 
absurd  when  extended  to  physics.  We  know  what  was  the  end  of 
Galileo;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  Reformation  in  this  coui^y^ 
Newton  might  have  ended  his  days  in  a  dungeon,  or  at  a  stake,  and 
the  Principia  been  proscribed  by  some  expurgatory  index. 

The  last  of  Bossuet's  propositions  is,  if  possible,  more  sophis* 
tical,  than  either  of  the  former :  '  That,  in  the  opinion  of  Uu* 
guenots,  there  is  a  period  during  which  a  Christian  is  under  a  ne* 
cessity  of  doubting  whether  the  Bible  be  inspired  by  God,  whether 
the  Gospel  be  truth  or  fable,  and  whether.  Jesus  Christ  were  a 
teacher  of  truth  or  an  impostor.'  These  assertions,^  tremendous 
as  their  first  aspect  may  be,  shrink  into  nothing  when  it  is  under* 
stood  that  by  the  word  Christian  is  meant  a  person  who  has  been 
baptized  in  his  infancy.  For  as  those  doctrines  are  not  intuitive 
truths|  baptized  infants,  Catholic  or  Protestant^  must  be  equally 
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ignorant  of  them  when'  first  praposed.  *  And  there  is  this  di£^^ 
euce^  und  this  only,  between  the  intellectus^  process  in  tlie  two 
cases— that  the  Catholic,  if  he  believes  at  all,  by  an  act  of  9utho^ 
rity  and  subnussion,  passes  at  once  from  total,  igaprance  to  blind 
assent;  the  Protestant,  on  thef contrary,  is  allowed  andencQuraged 
to  inquire. for  himself.  In  siK>rt,  the  .proposition  amounts  to  no. 
more  than  tliis,  that  all  inquiry  implies  some  degree  of  preceding 
doubt,  and  all  rational  faith  implies  previous  inquiry. 
-  The  valeL  cotisequetUia  ei  argumetitum  of  this  long  deduction  i^ 
highly  illustrative,  of  the  Frcndi  character  :  *  Thus  Bossuet  pro^ 
fesses  to  have  4)er.forraed  his  promise  to  Mademoiselk  ds  DurasJ' 
It  is  extmordidary  that  so  sensible  an  Englishman  as  Mr.  Butler; 
did  not  perceive  the  air  of  burlesque .  which  the  interventioQ.  of  a 
French  mademoiselle  threw  over  a  gra^re  theok^oil  debat#« 

Would  our  limits  have  permitted  it,  vue.sbould.froimadverlLwid( 
freedotti  on  the  most  exceptionable  chapter  in  the  .whole  book  ctxh 
taming  the  account  ofiBossuct's  celebrated  work,  the  ^  Hbtory 
of  the  Variations/  and  the  uncandid  ipsinuations  against  ib^i  Wick-r 
liffites  and  Lollards  as  branches  from  the  old  stock  of  Manicbeism^ 
in  which  connection  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  remote  authors  of 
the  late  tremendous  revolution  in  France.  To  this,  for  the  present) 
we  shall  only  oppose  a.  simple  denial,  while,  on  the  behalf  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  well  as  of  the  Protestairt  chwohes  through 
the  world,  we  call  upon  him  to  make  good  his  char^.  On  die 
subject  of  the  V^iations  we'  shall  only  say,  that  were  every  tittle 
v^hich  Bossuet  Iras  asserted  positively  proved,  the  great  points  at 
issue  between  Papists  and  Protestants  would  remain  unaffected; 
that  differences  and  dissensions  are  evils  necessarily  resulting  from 
the  use  of  private  judgment ;  and  that  unity  purchased  by  the  sacri* 
fice  of  reason  and  understanding  is  worse  than  all  the. divisions  of 
the  reformed  churches. 

.  The  next  chapter  contains  an  interesting  and  curious  account  of 
fin  attempt  made  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  for 
the  reunion  of  the  Lutheian  and  Catholic  churches.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  tliis  work,  the  zeal,  the  authority,  and  the  activity  of 
Bossuet,  cotnpelled  him  to  take  a  leading  part :  the  pricipal  agents 
on  the  part  of  the  Lutherans,  were  M.  Camus,  and. after  him  the 
celebrated  Leibnitz.  Great  indeed  were  the  concessions  which 
these  men  are  represented  as  disposed  to  make,  and  great  in  pro* 
portion  are  the  pane^rics  which  our  authors  bestow  upon  them: 
but  no  Protestant  will  r^ret  that  the  plan  came  to  nothing,  when 
he  is  informed,  on  the  authority  of  Bossuet  himself,  *  tliat  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  ready  to  make  concession  in  point  of  disci- 
pline, and  to  explain  doctrines,  but  would  make  none  in  respect  to 
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^^fipeii  articles  of  fakh^  aikl  in  particUlarftoany  which  had  been 
saactioaed  by  the  Council  of  Trent/  While  tiierefore  the  Church 
of  Rome  declares  aoy  niitigation  of  her  mo^t  olinoxious  doctrines 
to  be  impossible;  any  invitation  to  Protestant  congregations,  to  re-^ 
turn  into  her  bosom,  is  only  a  proclamation  to  fugitive  slaves  to 
place  themselves  onde  more  under  the  roof  and  rod  of  a  tyrannical 
paster. . 

The  next  chapter,  on  the  subject  of  the  Reg&le,  which  drew  on 
the  memorable  cotitest  between  Louis  XIV  and  Innocent  XII, 
on  the  riglHs  and  immunities  of  ibe  Gallican  Churdi,  though  dmvvii: 
up  with  that  correctness  and  precision  which  are  so  conspicuous  in 
all  Mr.  Butler's  writings,  is  diiefly  remarkable,  as  illustrating  one 
i|;rait  of  the  human  constitution ;  for  here  we  have  the  same  Bos- 
quet, the  high  unqualifying  assertor  of  the  right  of  Holy  Church — 
the  st^rn  imperious  demafidant  of  implicit  submission — in  the  new 
character  of, a  patriot  and  a  courtier,  boldly  withstanding  the 
claims  of  his  ecclesiastical  sovereign. 

.  Placed  as  he  now  was  between  the  jarring  obligation  of  serving 
both  masters,  he  chose  the  former,  by  a  preference,  we  doubt  not, 
a$  honest  as  it  was ,  discreet.  On  this  occasion,  the  conduct  .of 
Bossuet  was  at  once  faithful  to  his  king  and  respectful  to  the  head 
of  the  church.  The  consistency  of  the  principles  which  he  main- 
tained on  this  occasion,  with  those  whijch  he  pressed  on  M.  Claude,- 
may  perhaps  be  doubted.  From  a  discourse  preached  by  him  on 
this  occasion,  before  a  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  France, 
we  extract  the  following  propositions. 

1st.  *  St.  Peter  was  reproved  by  St.  Paul  for  not  walking  in  the  right 
path  according  to  the  Gospel.'  The  inference  plainly  intended  is,  that 
a  portion  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  may  err  in  like  Inanner  and 
receive  a  similar  rebuke. 

2(1.  *  That  a  Council  held  at  Lyons,  in  1025,  stood  up  against  a 
privilege  obtained  from  Rome,  which  was  thought  to  be  contrary  to 
6rder.'  The  Court  of  Rome  therefore  may  violate  the  order  of  the 
church  in  a  moment  of  surprize. 

3d.  '  John  the  Eighteenth  gave  a  sentence  contrary  to  the  rule  of 
the  church.'  Is  infallibility  then  liable  to  surprizes — if  it  be,  we  should 
wish  to. know  how  often,  to  what  extent  they  may  consist  with  that 
quality,  and  who  is  authorized  to  detect  them? 

.  4th.  *  The  decisions  of  the  Pope,  in  questions  of  faith,  extend  over 
the  universal  church,  and  each  church  in  particular;  but  unless  they 
have  the  consent  of  the  church  they  are  not  irreforraable.' 

The  inference  meant  to  be  drawn  from  this  proposition  was, 
that  they  may  be  impugned  by  a  particular  church  even  when  sup- 
ported by  the  church  in  general,  otherwise  the  proposition  was  im- 
pertinent and  inapplicable  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
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dnircli  of  Prance — sod  if  tliis  be  true,  a  national  drarch  nayi 
and  ought  to  believe  tbat,  in  matters  of  f«thy  it  mi^  be  a  better 
judge  than  the  universal  church,  which  is  akogedier  incensisteiit 
nHth  om*  author's  own  proposition  when  applied  to  individuab  and 
national  councils. 

The  next  chapter  b  devoted  to  Bossuet's  Faneral  Orations — a 
species  of  composition  neither  gready  admired  nor  cultivated  in 
^is  country. 

.  On  this  topic  our  author's  remarks  are  highly  judicioos,  and  he 
allows  that,  with  some  brilliant  exceptions,  tfaSey  are  the  least 
pleasing  compositions  to  be  found  in  French  literature.  The 
truth  is,  that  recent  grief,  exasperated  by  all  the  pomp  and  circnra^ 
stance  of  artificial  jnooming,  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  expression 
of  its  own  feelings ; — ^a  congregation  so  predisposed,  may  be  melted 
into  tears  by  mere  puerilities — *ou^fOi  &  aopo;  xfusp^u^  yoio,  and 
what  to  the  bearer  seemed  pathetic,  may  to  the  cooler  reader 
become  ridiculous.  The  following  apostrophe  to  the  Prince  of 
Cond^,  in  the  oration  pronounced  at  lus  funeral,  is  adduced  by  Mr, 
Butler  as  a  specimen. 

*  There  (as  seen  in  his  last  moments)'  I  shall  behold  you  infinitely 
more  triumphant  than  you  were  at  Friedberg  or  Rocroy.  Transported 
with  the  view,  T  shall  pronounce  the  beautiful  words  of  the  Apostle, 
**  The  victory  which  conquers  this  world  is  our  faith" — may  this  be  your 
history — may  you  enjoy  it  eternally — may  the  eternal  sacrifice  which 
is  now  offered  for  yen  give  you  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  it — Accept, 
Prince,  the  last  effort  of  a  voice  which  was  known  to  you — yea,  you 
shall  <;:lose  these  discourses.  Instead  of  bewailing  the  deaths  of  others, 
I  shall  henceforth  endeavour,  in  imitation  of  your  example,  to  sanctify 
my  own  end.  Happy  if  taking  warning  from  these  grey  hairs  of  the 
account  which  I  must  soon  render  to  God,  I  shall  dedicate  to  the 
flock  which  he  has  committed  to  my  charge  the  remains  of  a  voice 
which  begins  to  fail  me,  of  a  flame  that  must  soon  expire.* 

'  This,'  exclaims  the  biographer,  who  for  a  moment  suffers  himself  to 
be  cai-ried  away  by  the  same  spirit,  *  is  the  true  sublime,  the  sublime 
of  nature,  the  sublime  of  taste,  and  what  crowns  alU  the  sublime  of 
religion  I' 

This  sally  of  our  author  is  however  quickly  redeemed  by  tlie 
honest  and  patriotic  contempt  which,  in  defiance  of  religious  pre- 
judices, he  expresses  for  the  following  passage  of  his  eminence 
Mohseigneur  le  Cardinal  Maury,  in  his  Essai  sur  TEloquence  de 
la  Chaire. 

'  An  Enirlishman  (however  he  may  endure  wliat  his  Eminence  siys 

of  the  superiority  of  the  French  over  the  English  in  pulpit  eloquence^ 

must -smile  at  the  following  exclamation  which  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 

addresses  to  the  English  nation*  on  the  general  merit  of  their  oratory  \ 

:i  .  Illustrious 
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lUustrious  tnsulariesi  I  try  to  discover  an  orator^  a*  real  onitor  amoti; 
vour  sacred  ministers^  your  writers,  your  members  of  parliament  of  th# 
highest ^tcelebrity.  Be  it  said  yvithout  offence  to  your  glory^  X  Jod 
jfio  one  among  you  worthy  of  that  name.  The  intrepidity  of  this 
address  (they  are  Mr.  Butler's  words)  is  the  more  striking,  as  hy  fhe 
Cardinal  Archbjshop's  own  confession  he  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
English  language/ 

Enough  of  such  a  profligate  apostate.-r-We  proceed  to  the  *  Life 
ofFeoelQii/ 

This,  vvhich  aa  to  the  facts  is  prindpaUy  an  jibridgment  of  a 
much  larger  work  of'  M.  de  Bausset^  seems  to  have  been  an. after- 
thought: but  it  forms  a  very  proper  accompaniment  to  the  life  of 
Bossueti  with  great  part  of  which  it  is  inseparably  pqnne^ted.  Many 
of  the  remarks  which  would  have  presented  themselves  had  the 
present  volume  appeared  singly,  have  been  anticipated  by  the  for- 
mer, and  some  which  have  arisen  from  the  perusal  of  it,  have 
b^n  reserved  for  this  part  of  our  article.  If  there  is  a  literary 
character,  which,  in  compassion  to  our  readers  and  ourselves,  w^ 
should  wish  to  hold  up  to  admiration,  it  is  that  of  a  successful 
abridger;  languid  diffusion,  endless  detail,  and  a  disposition  to  think 
every  subject  entitled  to  a  bulky  volume,  being  among  the  plagues 
of  modem  biography.  To  the  dulness  or  the  rapacity  of  such 
merciless  encroachers  on  the  time  and  attention  of  mankind,  we 
oppose,  as  a  lesson  and  a  rebuke,  the  little  work  before  us.  Com- 
piled from  two  bulky  volumes,  with  equal  powers  of  selection 
and  compression, .  clear,  brief,  animated,  and  sonietimes  even  sub- 
lime, at  the  expense  of  a  short  perusal,  during  which  attention 
will  never  languish,  an4  curiosity  never  be  suspended,  it  will  put 
the  reader  in  po^ses^ion  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  characters 
that  ever  adorned  the  church  of  Rome.  In  short  works  of  this 
nature,  the  French,  with  all  tlieir  incapacity  fpr  general  history, 
must  be  allowed  to  excel.  The  simplicity  and  exactness  of  their 
language,  eminently  adapted  to  narrative,  without  much  depth  of 
reflexioui  would  render  them  the  most  agreeable  biographers  in  the 
world,  were  it  not  that  they  are  too  often  unfortunate  in  the  choice 
pf  their  subjects,  and  the  frivolity  or  depravity  of  the  characters 
whom  they  undertake  to  adorn.  But  Fenelon  was  a  man  instinct 
indeed  with  all  the  vivacity  and  fire  of  the  French  character ;  yc^ 
devout,  prpfound,  discerning  and  judicious  :  but  as  there,  is  always 
a  point  beyond  which  the  most  exalted  virtues  have  a  tendency 
to  verge  towards  some  homogeneous  vice,  the  exalted  piety  of  Fe- 
nelon had  an  unhappy  tincture  of  fanaticism,  the  story  of  which 
and  the  calamities  which  it  brought  upon  him,  we  select  out  of 
much  interesting  matter  which  our  limits  compel  us  to  pass  over, 
both  as  a  specimen  of  our  author's  powers  in  stating  a  theoli^cal 

controversy, 
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•^Mmtfcyvevsy/ftiid  of  tbe  importaiice  of  th^  subject  itself.  We 
shall  take  it  for  granted  tbat  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  spi- 
Titus^  reveries  of  Madame  de  Guy  on — if  not,  we  must  refer  to  Mr. 
.Butler'a  text.  With  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  mysticism,  as  they 
are  reduced  to  some  semblance  of  reason  by  their  mure  intelligent 
professors,  they  tnay  lie  included  in  the  following  propositions. 

1st.  ^*  To,  love  God  for  his  own  perfections,  wjthout  any  view  to 
future  ret^SLtd  or  punishment,  is  the  highest  effort  of  the  soul.  The 
Quietists  professed  that  they  had  attained  to  this  habitual  state  of  divine 
Jove  i  they  scarcely  acknowledged  any  other  virtue. 

2d,  *•  The  contemplation  o£  the  Deity  raisies  in  the  soul  conceptions 
and  feeliqgs  yt^bich  she  can  neither  express  by  language  nor  embody  by 
-jthought.  When ,  ;bese .  are  at  their  highest  elevation,  a  devotional 
.silence  ensues,  the  most  profound  act  of  homage  which  a  creature  can 
render  to  its  Creator.  All  explicit  acts  of  devotion,  even  of  the  purest 
or  simplest  faith,  respecting  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  or  the  parti- 
cular Attributes  of  the  Deity,  were  below  this  sublime  devotion. 

3d.  '  A  constant  spirit  of  conformity  to  the  Divine  will  is  the  duty 
of  every  Christian,  and  enters  into  every  virtue ;  but,  inert  and  in-Active, 
the  Quietist  presented  himself  to  the  Deity.  A  formal  petition  for 
good,  a  formal  deprecation  of  evil  was,  in  his  view,  a  degradation  from 
the  general  submission  which  he  owed  to  the  Divine  will,  and  fell  very 
ihort  of  that  abandonment  of  himself  to  it,  which  the  soul  owed  to  her 
Cre^-tor. 

.4tb.  '  That  resignation  of  the.  soul,  which  relies  on  God's  infinite 
jnercy  for  eternal  happiness  in  the  next  life,  and  for  as  much  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life  as  is  consistent  with  his  welfare,  was  beneath  the 
virtue  of  a  Quietist.  His  resignation  was  a  sublime  indifference,  both 
for  temponil  and  eternal  things,  he  was  to  look  on  both  without  desire 
or  alarm.  Indulging  himself  in  the  impossible  supposition  that  such  a 
sacrifice  could  be  acceptable  to  God,  he  offered  himself  to  reproba- 
tion in  this  life,  and  to  eternal  punishment  in  the  next. 

5th.  •  So  strange  a  sacrifice  was  to  be  followed  by  as  strange  a 
reward.  The  soul  of  the  Quietist  was,  even  in  this  life,  to  assume  a  new 
existence,  to  be  transformed  into  the  divine  essence,  and  to  be  so  for 
individualized*  (Mr.» Butler's  own  word)  *  with  the  Deity,  as  to  lose  the 
consciousness  of  her  existence  separate  from  him.' 

On  this  representation  it  is  both  curious  and  important  to  observe 
how  completely  unconnected  these.. ^ctravagancies  appear  to  have 
been  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  popery.  In  fact,,  they  may  be 
traced  to  an  higher  and  more  universal  source ;  the  principle  of 
fanaticism  in  the  human  heart  and  understanding,  which,  instead  of 
•behig  afifect^d  by  particular  modes  of  truth  and  worship,  is  of 
such  an  overMi'helming  influence .  as  to  absorb  them  in  itself.  Ihe 
enthusiasm  of  methodists  and  papists  has  been  compared  by  a  pre- 
late of  our  own  church — but  it  was  little  more  than  a  comparison 
.of  idetitity — ^the  happy  stillness  of  the  one  being  no  other  than  the 
,  quietisiD 
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quietism  of*  the  other,  and  both  being  discoverable  under  different 
appellations  in  every  mode  of  religious  fanaticism.  Warm  ima* 
ginations,  bodily  severities,  and  pertinacioiis  medita;tion,  more  es- 
pecially when  the  two  latter  are  applied  to  subdue  a  constitution 
naturally  and  strqngly  turned  into  an  opposite  direction,  are  almost 
sure  to  produce  it. 

But  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  these  strange  propositions,  the 
lamentable  aberrations  of  a  fine  understanding  and  excellent  heart, 
a  little  more  particularly.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  die  love* 
of  God  is  the  first  and  great  commandment,  and  an  ability  to 
contemplate  supreme  excellence,  without  any  selfish  consideration, 
but  purely  and  for  its  own  sake  with  the  highest  degree  pf  com- 
placency and  delight,  is  perhaps  the  surest  test  by  which  to  try  the 
heart  whether  it  be  rightly  constituted,  and  disposed  to  its  Maker. 

*  The  question  ^says  our  own  profound  and  devout  Bishop  Butler,  ^ 
man  not  inferior  to  Bossuet  in  penetration,  pr  to  Fenelon  in  deep  and 
solemn  views  of  religion)  which  was  a  few  years  ago  disputed  in  France, 
concerning  the  love  of  God — ^answers  in  religion  to  the  old  one  in 
morals — and  both  of  them  are,  I  think,  determined  by  the  same  obser- 
vation, that  the  very  nature  of  an  affection,  the  idea  itself  necessarily 
Implies  resting  in  an  object  as  an  end.' 

So  thought,  and  truly  thought,  this  excellent  man ;  but  the  error 
of  the  quietest  plainly  consisted  not  in  indulging  the  Iqve  of  Godl 
as  the  highest  object  of  contemplative  delight,  but  in  excluding,  aa 
motives  of  conduct,  every  selfish  consideration — all  hope  of  reward 
and  fear  of  punishment:  for  this  species  of  self-renunciation  is 
completely  done  away  by  the  conduct  of  tlie  deity  to  his  account- 
able creatures,  as  discoverable  by  natural  i^ligion,  and  as  actually 
declared  by  revelation.  He  has,  in  fact,  promulgated  a  code  of 
reward  and  punishment-i— he  administers  the  world  even  at  present, 
though  imperfectly,  by  that  code — we  are  therefore  not  only  per-; 
mitted,  but  required  to  be  influenced  by  it.  But,  in  the  next 
place,  an  opposite  condact,  whatever  a  distempered  understanding 
may  be  wrought  to  on  the. subject,  is  unnatural  and  impossible. 
We  have  heard  indeed  of  an  amiable,  but  unhappy  poet,  of  our 
own  country,  who,  in  addition  to  this  strange  opinion^  really  believedt 
himself  doomed  to  eternal  misery,  and  thought  he  bad  attained  tOi 
such  a  pitch  of  submission  as  not  to  wish  a  reversal  of  the  sen- 
tence. But  it  is  with  such  cases,  as  with  ins^isibility  to  bodily 
pain.  It  is  only  by  insanity  that  the  imagination  can  place  itself 
in  a  situation  of  perfect  neutrality  without  the  immediate  prospect 
of  pain  and  pleasure — more  especially  of  such  pains  aud  sucb 
pleasUi'e  (intense  in  their  degree  aud  eternal  in  their  duration)  as  are 
held  forth  by  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

^  Th« 
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The  fifth  propositiop,  besides  being  pregnant  with  mischief  of 
another  kind,  surpasses  all  the  rest  in  absurdity, — a  personal  union 
with  the  deity — so  as  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  other  existence 
separate  from  hitn.  In  what  does  this  self-renunciation  end? — in 
an  horrible  blasphem}',  that  every  adept  in  quietism  is  transformed 
into  the  very  and  eternal  God.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
Son  himself  always  expressed  a  consciousness  of  a  separate  exist- 
ence  from  the  Father,  in  which  his  personality  consisted.  But 
/anaticism  never  stops  till  it  places  the  disciple  above  his  master. 

These  enormities  (countenanced  as  they  unhappily  were  by  a 
prulate  so  beloved  as  Fenelon)  excited  an  universal  alarm  in  tW 
church  of  France,  and  they  were  examined  with  great  attention 
and  abiHty  by  the  prelates  of  tliat  country.  In  thb  investigation 
Bossuet,  as  might  be  expected,  took  the  lead— and  here  y/e 
earnestly  recommend  to  evciy  inquirer  into  human  nature,  as  m  the 
former  instance,  to  watch  the  progress  of  fanaticism ;  in  the  pre- 
sent, to  attend  to  that  of  religious  bigotry.  In  the  course  of  this 
dispute^  Bossuet,  from  the  friend  and  patron,  became  by  de- 
giecs,  the  inquisitor,  the  accuser,  the  persecutor,  and  the  calum- 
niator of  f  euolon.  We  say  the  calumniator,  for  to  the  shame  of 
human  iiature^  his  rage  and  rancour  were  at  length  wrought  to 
MUch  a  pilrJi  us  to  attempt  to  blast  the  moral  character  of  one  of  thtf 
most  angel  icul  men  upon  earth.  In  this  prosecution,  the  conduct 
of  Louis  XIV^  who  for  obvious  reasons  hated  Fenelon,  is  equally 
odious  and  contemptible.  To  see  an  abandoned  debauchee  go- 
verned by  %v(>men,  (whose  interposition  in  matters  so  far  above 
thcin,  perfutually  disgusts  an  Englishman  in  tlie  perusal  of  bpth 
these  volume?,)  who  knew  no  love,  but  that  of  the  world  and  the 
flesh,  eageil}  interposing  in  a  dispute  concerning  the.  love  of  God, 
influencing  the  decision  of  his  own  national  church,  and  finally 
intinHidating  the  Pope  himself,  must  sicken  the  warmest  advocate 
for  the  interference  of  princes  in  matters  purely  spiritual. 

Thus  brow-beaten,  however,  tlia  sovereign  Pontifi^,  Innocent 
the  Xllth,  a  man  of  ability  and  viitue,  acted  with  a  dignity  and 
forbearance  wliich  became  bis  situation.  The  subject  was  repeat- 
edly and  ably  debated  in  bis  presence,  and  the  linal  sentence  of 
condemnation,  which  wa:$  unquestionably  right,  dictated  by  a  spirit 
of  tenderness  and  consideration  due  to  the  virtues  of  Fenelon. 
'  The  whole  story  is  related  by  Mr.  Butler  with  great  clearness 
and  precision — and  his  reflection  is  unquestionably  just,  that  thct 
only  person  implicated  in  the  contest,  who  escaped  without  impu- 
tation, was  the  Pope.  Of  him  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  be 
held  the  theolqgical  balance  with  an  equity  and  steadiness  worthy 
of  the  common  Father  of  the  Churches.  Of  the  two  leajders,  he 
affirmed  with  equal  wit  aud  tcuth,  that  the  one^  erred  from  too 
^  much 
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much  16ve  of  God,  the  other,  from  too  little  Idvfe  of  his  neigh* 
bour — to  which  may  be  added,  that  the  6ne  had  a  strong  head,  the 
other  an  excelJent  heart — that  the  one  was  more  skilled  in  the  rug- 
ged paths  of  positive  theology,  the  other,  in  the  elegant  pursuits  of 
polite  literature ;  but  that  though  Bos^suet  was  more  haughty  and 
retired,  Fenelon  more  afikble  and  condescending — both  in  the 
midst  of  study  and  incessant  meditation  were  active  and  attentive 
ministers  of  religion.  In  this,  and  in  every  view  but  one,  they 
may  be  commended  as  examples  to  their  brethren  in  our  own 
church. 

We  take  leave  of  the  subject  by  repeating  that  the  purpose  with 
which  these  elegant  little  volumes  have  been  given  to  the  world, 
at  this  particular  crisis,  is  sufficiently  obvious,  namely,  to  repre* 
sl^nt,  by  two  illustrious  examples,  the  doctrines  and  the  practices 
of  his  own  church*,  in  the  most  amiable  and  attractive  point  of 
view.  But,  alas !  '  decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile/  With  equal 
^ect,  that  IS  with  none  at  alt,  we  might  oppose  in  their  church  the 
names  of  Maury  or  Talleyrand  to  those  of  Fenelon  or  Bossuet; 
and  in  our  own  a  long  catalogue  of  illustrious  prelates,  from  Cran* 
mer,  whom  Bossuet  has  calumniated,  to  Bull,  whom  he  praised.* 
The  merits  of  the  cause,  however,  depend  not  upon  e)camples. 
Popery,  by  the  confession  of  all  who  understand  it,  contains  the 
Essentials  of  Christianity,  and  a  few  such  men  as  these  great  pre- 
lates will  ever  be  found  by  toilsome  perseverance  in  removing  the 
incumbent  mass  of  rubbish,  to  reach  the  vein  of  pure  and  shining 
ore  at  last:  while  the  bulk  of  the  people  content  themselves  with 
poring  on  the  surface,  mistaking  every  grain  of  marcasite  for  gold, 
and  cofttented  to  accept  as  such  every  substance  on  which  their  su- 
periors have  impressed  the  stamp  or  bestowed  the  denomination. 

Meanwhile,  as  Protestants,  we  appeal  ^  to  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony,'  the  only  assay  by  which  the  ore  of  Christianity  can  be 
distinguishied  from  Uie  rubbish,  the  metal  from  the  dross. 


Art.  VI. — Zur  Farberilehre.  On  the  Doctrine  of  Colours.  Bjr 
Goethe.  2  vol.  8vo.  Tubingen,  1810,  pp.  1510;  with  l6  co- 
loured Plates  in  4to. 

/^UR  attention  has  been  less  directed  to  this  work  of  Mr.  ^vou 
^"^  Goethe,  by  the  hopes  of  acquiring  from  it  any  thing  like  in- 
formation, than  by  a  curiosity  to  contemplate  a  striking  example 

*  In  a  work  of  so  conciliatory  a  nature  as  the  present,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  cdnjectnm 
^)iy  the  biograpfier  should  have  suppressed  Bossuet's  letter  to  Bishop  Bull,  m  the  name 
^  the  Galli^au  churchy  to  compliment  liim  for  the  Dofensio  JFidot  ^(ica:nse. 

of 
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of  the  perversion  of  the  fauinan  faculties,  in  an  individual  who  has. 
obtained  enough  of  popularity  among  his  countrymen,  by  his  lite- 
rary productions,  to  inspire  him  with  a  full  confidence  in  his  own. 
powers,  and  who  seems  to  have  wasted  those  powers  for  the  space, 
of  twenty  years,  by  forcing  them  into  a  direction,  in  which  he  had 
originally  mistaken  liis  way,  for  want  of  profiting  by  the  assistance 
of  a  judicious  guide.  Having  failed  of  exciting  the  attention,  and. 
obtahiing  the  approbation  of  mathematicisms  and  philosophers,  he 
has  revj^nged  himself  for  their  neglect,  by  obloquy  and  invective  : 
and  calling  in  his  powers  of  versification  to  the  aid  of  his  weak-, 
pess  in  argumentation,  he  has  overwhelmed  the  young  gentlemed 
and  ladies,  wjio  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  almaqack  of, 
the  muses,  with  epigrams  and  satires,  equally  demonstrative  with. 
.  the  present  elaborate  work ;  equally  instructive,  and  equally  poeti- 
cal. 

We  shall  exhibit  the  symptoms  of  this  curious  case  of  '  halluci- 
nation,' in  the  words  of  the  patient's  own  very  amusing  *  Confes-. 
sion,'  after  premising  a  sketch  of  the  plan  and  contents  of  the  work, 
which  fprms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  malady. 

In  the  first,  or  ^  didactic'  part,  the  author  professes  to  consider 
colours,  with  respeqt  to  their  physiological,  their  physical,,  and 
their  chemical  properties.  Physiological,  or  *  subjective'  colours, 
are  ocular  spectra,  cploured  shadows,  and,  as  he  is  inclined  to  be-, 
lieve,  the  halo^  seen  round  candles,  especially  when  the  eye  is 
weak;  but  to  us,  these  coronae  appear  to  depend  on  particles 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  eye,  and  derived  from  the  secretion 
of  the  eyelids,  and  not  to  be  immediately  connected  with  the 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  As  allied  to  affections  of  this 
kind,  Mr.  von  Goethe  mentions  the  morbid  state  of  the  organ, 
which  he  calls  acyanoblepsia,  or  the  incapacity  of  perceiving  blue 
light,  by  which  he  explains  some  cases  of  the  confusion  of  colours, 
in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  the  hypothesis  of  our  country-, 
man  Mr.  Dalton  on  the  same  subject.  Physical  colours  our  au- 
thor thinks  little  more  real  than  physiological  colours,  and  often 
merely  apparent  and  transitory.  He  divides  them  into  dioptric, 
either,  by  simple  transmission,  or  by  refraction;  paroplic;  .some-, 
times  called  colours  by  inflection  or  diffraction ;  and  epoptic,  or 
depending  on  the  properties  of  surfaces,  as  the  colours  of  thin 
plates.  Chemical  colours,  he  observes,  are  the  most  permanent ; 
and  here  he  considers  the  chemical  effects  of  different  colours,  a* 
nearly  related  to  the  subject,  together  with  the  chemical  proper- 
lies  connected  with  dying  and  bleaching.  The  other  divisions  of 
Uiis  part  contain  a  '  connected  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  colours;' 
a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  chromatics  to  other  departments  o£ 
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science ;  atid  an  examination  of  the  effect  of  colouf s,  with  regafd 
to  the  fine  arts. 

Colours,  in  Mr.  Von  Goethe's  opinion,  are  intimately  connected 
with  die  phenomena  esthibited  by  die  magnet,  the  tourmalin,  the 
electrical  machine,  the  galvanic  battery,  and  the  processes  of 
chemistry.  In  all  these  phenomena,  as  i^ell  as  in  those  of  colours^ 
there  exists,  he  says,  '  a  hither  and  thither,  an  inductive  separation, 
a  discharge  by  reunion,  an  6pposition,  an  indifference,  and  in  short, 
a  polarity ;  in  an  elevated,  a  diversified,  a  decided,  an  instructive, 
and  an  improving  sense.' — Anz.  p.  2. 

But  if  we  may  venture  to  interpret  his  opinions  into  intdligible 
language,  the  most  elementary  of  them  seems  to  be,  that  red  is 
generally  and  ess^itially  derived  from  the  percepUon  of  light,  and 
blue  from  that  of  darkness,  viewed  through  a  semitransparent  me<- 
dium;  a  fact  by  no  means  universally  admissible,  smd  which, 
where  it  actually  occurs,  may  be  referred  to  a  combination  of  much 
simpler  causes. 

Our  author  asserts,  that  colours  are  the  joint  production  of  lights 
and  of  the  substances  exposed  to  it,  or  an  effect  of  the  modification 
of  light,  produced  by  partial  darkness ;  a  modification  which,  he 
says,  has  been  overlooked  by  the  authors  of  the  received  theories. 

Tlie  ^  polemical'  part,  which  follows  the  didactic,  is  a  mimtfe ' 
and  detailed  examination  and  discussion  ot  the  optics  of  Newto*, 
which  our  author  considers  as  grossly  deficient  hi  satisfactory  de- 
monstration, and  wholly  inadequate  to  prove  the  compound  nature 
of  white  light.  In  this  discussion,  he  has  certainly  shown  no  smaH 
portion  of  courage,  though  little  of  the  better  part  of  valour. 
He  gives  us,  for  instance,  in  his  tiiird  plate,  a  number  pf  coloured 
objects  to  be  viewed  through  a  prism  4  in  his  fourth,  a  representa- 
tion of  the  same  objects,  as  seen  through  the  prism :  one  of  the 
objects  is  a  space,  of  which  one  half  is  coloured  red,  and  the  Other 
blue ;  and  in  the  re{N*esentation  of  the  prisneiatic  appearance,  di^ 
two  halves  are  still  placed  side  by  side,  and  terminat^ied  by  the  saime 
rectilinear  outline.  This  is  an  '  experimentuni  erucis :'  we  have 
looked  through  a  prism,  at  the  identical  figure  of  the  third  plate; 
and  it  does  not  appear  a$  Mr.  Von  Goethe  has  represented  it  in 
the  fourth ;  but  the  blue  image  is  manifestly  more  displaced  by  the 
effect  of  refraction,  than  the  red. 

The  second  volume  of  the  work  is  occupied  principally  by  a 
historical  abstract  of  the  discoveries  and  opmions  of  all  philoso- 
Idlers,  ancient  and  modern,  respecting  light  and  colours ;  in  which 
the  author  has  exhibited  some  industry,  but  little  talent,  and  less 
judgment.  He  does  not  fail  to  triumph  over  the  ^  detestable 
Newtonian  doctrines/  on  occasion  of  the  discoveries  of  Dollond ; 
and  although  he  is  disposed  to  admit,  that  an  accident  may  have 
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^tven  rise  to  the  experimental  error  of  Newton,  be  still  very  truly 
infers  from  the  circumstance,  that  '  a  great  philosopher  may  have 
ft  phenomenon  completely  within  his  view,  and  yet  suffer  it  to 
escape  his  observation.'  He  attempts  a  *  moral  solution  of  the 
problem,  how  so  extraordinary  a  man  could  have  been  so^;regi* 
ously  mistaken,  as  Newton  was,  with  respect  to  light,  and  dbould 
have  continued  to  labour  on  the  subject  of  his  error,  until  the  end 
of  his  life,  with  self-complacency,  with  diligence,  and  with  obsti- 
oacy,  in  spite  of  all  warnings,  bodi  internal  and  external ;  tQ  esta^ 
blish  its  popularity,  and  to  carry  with  him,  in  defiance  of  reascm,  so 
many  men  of  distinguished  talent  and  celebrity/ 

We  will  not  compliment  him  so  far,  as  to  hint  that  his  own 
case  may  afford  anything  like  an  illustration  of  the  supposed  parar 
dox ;  but  we  shall  exhibit  his  feelings,  respecting  himself,  in  an 
Abstract  of  his  ^  Confession/ 

*  The  public  is  not  unwilling  to  allow  any  man  the  credit  of  possessing 
talents,  which  he  has  employed  with  industry,  and  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  good  fortune ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  diversify  his  occupations,  and 
multiply  his  powers,  by  the  pursuit  of  different  objects,  he  appears  to 
violate  the  right  which  he  has  allowed  the  public  opinion  to  acquire 
over  him,  and  his  exertions,  in  a  new  capacity,  are  therefore  very  sel- 
dom received  with  favour  and  approbation.  There  may  be  some  foun- 
dation for  this  disposition,  in  truth  and  reason  ;  since  every  beginning 
jnust  be  imperfect,  and  so  far  is  one  man  from  being  able  to  make  im- 
jprovements  in  a  multitude  of  different  departments,  that  the  united 
labours  of  many  men  are  required,  in  order  to  bring  any  one  to  per- 
fection. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  some  branches  of  human 
Tcnowledge  are  in  absolute  need  of  assistance  from  others,  and  that  a 
Inan  must  possess,  within  himself,  a  combination  of  various  faculties, 
and  of  various  virtues,  in  order  to  advance,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
pursuit  of  intellectual  cultivation. 

*  My  poetical  attempts  had  been  received  with  partiality,  though  I 
had  followed  no  rules  of  art:  I  meditated  long,  and  executed  rapidly; 
a  habit  which  has  perhaps  given  some  animation  and  energy  to  my 
productions.  But  wherever  I  attempted  to  seek  assistance  from  the 
existing  rules  of  apt,  I  found  them  either  wholly  wanting,  or  absolutely 
useless.  I  was  therefore  desirous  of  finding  some  other  department, 
cojinected  with  my'  ii^mediate  pursuits,  ih  which  technical '  precepts 
had  done  more  to  assist  the  progress  of  a  student;  and  I  made  choice 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  painting  in  particular;  for  which,  having  no 
natural  talent,  I  was  the  more  in  need  of  rules,  and  was  even  the  more 
zealous  in  the  study  of  them:'  for  it  is  perfectly  certain,  that  a  false 
taste  will  often  incite  a  man  t6  niore  passionate  exertions,  than  a  true 
one ;  and  that  heofien  takes  much  mar&  pains  in  a  pursuit  which  must  im- 
m^oidably  Jaily  than  in  another  which  might  ^fJsily  mcceed, 

*  From  a  wish  to  'improve  myself  in  the  study  of  painting,  I  was  in- 
duced to  undertake  a  journey  into  Italy.    ^Jere  1  had  to  unlearn  all 
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that  I  had  before  learned,  relating  to  the  arts,  and  to  begin  from  tiie 
tnost  elementary  principles ;  and  by  the  time  that  I  was  obliged  to  re^ 
turn  from  my  travels,  I  found  myself  just  fat  enough  advanced  to  begin 
to  be  able  to  profit  by  them. 

*  Respecting  the  theory  of  colouring,  however,  I  could  form  no  dk- 
tinct  idea :  I  found  that  the  practice  of  the  best  painters  wa^i  governed 
by  their  taste  only ;  their  tasle,  by  custom ;  their  custom,  by  prejudice ; 
and  their  prejudice,  by  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind  or  of  study,  I  heard 
indeed  of  cold  and  warm  colours,  of  colours  that  relieved  each  other, 
and  the  like;  bi^t  all  this  was  confiped  within  very  narrow  limits,  and 
even  within  them  was  vpry  imperfectly  understood.  In  order  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  iny  conversations  with  my  friends  on  the  subject, 
having  observed  the  feeble  effects  of  blue  tints,  I  undertook  to  maintain 
a  paradox,  that  blue  was  no  colour;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
itiy  assertion  universally  co/i^r«we/f erf.  Angelica  only,  vibo  had  before 
obliged  me  by  executing  a  painting  in  the  old  Florentine  manner,  com* 
pleting  the  chiaro  oscuro  in  grey,  and  covering  it  with  transparent  tints, 
which  produced  an  uncommonly  pleasing  picture,  though  the  eye 
could  not  discover  the  manner  in  which  it  was  painted;  Angelica  now 
approved  my  paradox,  and  promised  me  to  paint  a  little  landscape, 
without  a  particle  of  blue ;  and  she  executed  accordingly  a  very  agreer 
able  and  harmonious  composition,  nearly  resembling  th,e  appearance 
which  the  objects  would  assume  to  an  acyanoblentic  eye;  and'  the  pic- 
ture may  possibly  still  be  in  the  possession  of  some  amateUr,  who  may 
be  interested  in  the  anecdote, 

*  The  experiment  however  served  only  to  furnish  a  transitory  Subject 
of  conversation,  and  I  felt  the  necessity  of  considering  the  nature  of 
colours,'  as  an  objec^t  of  physical  research ;  never  doubting  the  truth 
of  the  common  opjnion,  that  they  were  all  contained  in  light.  I  had 
indeed  formerly  attended  courses  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  and 
well  remembei^ed  the  experiments  exhibited  in  them ;  but  for  want  of 
snnshiiie  at  a  proper  time,  I  had  not  seen  those  which  are  commonly 
employed  for  the  illustration  of  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  colours. 

^  In  order  to  supply  this  deficiency,  I  had  borrowed  some  optical 
instruments  of  Mr.  Biittner,  of  Jena;  but  having  lone  neglected  to 
pursue  the  investiga^on,  1  was  about  to  return  thefn  m  great  haste. 
I  determined  however  to  look  once  through  a  prism  before  I  sent  it 
away.  When  I  took  the  prism  into  my  hand,  I  expected,  from  the  im- 
pression that  I  had  received  of  the  Newtoiijan  theory,  to  see  the  whole 
of  the  white  wall  of  the  room  coloured  in  different  degrees,  and  the 
light,  returning  to  the  Iftye,  divided  into  a  multitude  of  coloured  lights. 
But  with  no  small  astoniihmeiit,  I  perceiyecl  that  the  wall  remained 
white  as  before^  iand  that  the  colour^  only  appeared  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  d  dark  part.  I  was  immediately  convinced  thsft  a  limit  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  the  production  of  colours,  and  asserted  without 
hesitation,  that  the  Newtonian  doctrine  uas  false,  I  then  determined  to 
keep  the  apparatus,  and  pursue  the  experiments. 

*  Having  no  experience  in  researches  of  this  kind,  I  requested  a  na- 
ti^al  philosopher,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  examine  the 
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results  of  my  arrangements.  I  had  communicated  to  bim  my  doubtf 
respecting  the  Newtonian  theory,  and  was  in  hopes  that  the  first  glanciJ 
would  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  my  opinion.  But  what  was  mj 
astonishment  to  find»  that  although  he  attended  to  my  experiments  with 
conrjplacency  and  a]^piobation,  he  at  the  same  time  assured  me,  that 
the  appearances  were  perfectly  well  known,,  and  were  completely 
explicable  upon  the  Ne^vtonian  theory!  That  the  colours  belonged 
only  to  the  light,  the  diiikiiess  merely  affording  an  opportunity  for  their 
separate  exhibition,  while  the  white  in  the  middle  was  a  compound  of 
coloured  lights,  gradually  succeeding  each  other;  and  that  the  whole 
effect  was  explained  by  Newton  himself,  and  by  other  authors  whQ 
adopted  his  principles!  Nor  would  he  allow  the  l^ast  weight  to  roy 
objection,  that  violet  was  not  more  refrangil)le  than  yellow;  nor  to  any 
other  rea^n  which  I  adduced. 

M  was  deeply  interested  in  the  pursuit,  and  I  sought  for  companions 
in  it :  hat  I  found  the  whole  world  prepossessed  with  incredulity  of  my 
capacity  for  the  investigation ;  ecery  one  appeared  to  entertain  an  aversion 
for  my  labourSi  v:hich  ouumed  so  tmch  the  more  the  form  cf  displeasure^ 
ofid  almo&t  of  mmity^  n^  the  individual  was  the  more  learned,  and  the  beU 
ier  informed. 

'  I  have  indeed  to  acknowledge,  Mfith  gratitude,  the  kindness  and  con-? 
iidence  of  the  Duke  of  ^Veirakr,  Duke  Ernest  and  Prince  Augustus  of 
Goth^,  and  the  Prince  Primate,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Erfurt;  as 
^ell  as  of  many  celebrated  anatomists,  chemists,  scholars,,  and  mo<> 
ralista ;  but  not  of  a  single  natural  philosopher.  I  corresponded  loijg 
yith  ^ichtenberg :  for  a  time  he  answered  my  letters ;  but  when  \  be- 
Cftme  more  urgent,  a.iid  expressed  more  violently  my  abhorrence  of  the 
nauseous  doctrine  of  the  Newtonian  white,  he  abruptly  dropped  the 
subject,  and  notwithstanding  our  intimacy,  he  had  not  even  the  friend- 
sl^ip  to  mention  my  essays  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Erxleben. 

'  Being  thus  left  to  myself,  I  examined,  at  leisure  and  in  detail,  the 
experiments  and  reasonings  contained  in  Newton's  Optics,  and  the  Lec^ 
tiones  Opticae;  and  I  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
phenomena,  so  much  misunderstood,  depended  actually  pn  a  separation, 
and  an  opposition,  which  is  best  expressed  under  the  comprehensive 
term  of  polarity,  and  which  appears  to  tak^  place  wherever  colours  are 
concerned.  1  had  again  arrived  at  the  subject  of  physiological  colours, 
which  was  immediately  connected  with  die  first  objects  of  my  investi- 
gation ;  and  in  pursuing  this  subject,  I  hi^d  the  happiness  of  proceeding 
in  concert  with  my  friend  Henry  Meyer,  to  whom  I  had  before  been 
indebted  for  much  instruction  in  Rome ;  who  now  undertook  to  execute 
a  series  of  coloured  drawings,  in  order  to  verify  the  principles  which 
we  had  before  deduced  from  reason  and  experience ;  and  who  has 
since,  in  a  second  journey  to  Italy,  p^ticularly  studied  the  subject  tf 
colouring.  The  result  of  his  observations  are  contained  in  two  essays, 
published  in  this  work ;  the  one  speculative  or  hypothetical,  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  art ;  the  other  historical,  giving  an  account  of  its  pro-^ 
gress  in  different  schools  of  painting. 

/  Having  now  afrrjv^d  at  the  ei^d  of  my  Confession,  I  should  bold 
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myself  inexcusable  if  I  concluded  it  without  mentioning  the  name  at 
Schiller,  in  terms  expressive  of  the  strongest  sense  of  the  magnitude 
of  my  ^ligation  to  the  friendship  and  talents  of  ojie,  whose  loss  can 
tiever  be  repaired;  and  without  repeating  my  acknowledgments  far 
fhe  patronage  and  protection  of  the  reigning  Duchess  of  Weimar,  with- 
6ut  whose  assistance  and  encouragement,  my  labours  could  not  have 
been  reduced  into  a  proper  form  for  appearing  before  the  public  at 
large/ 

Muck  as  we  have  been  entertained  by  the  singularity  of  tUi 
statement^  we  cannot  tbink  it  necessary  to  make  any  serious  re^ 
)»arks  on  it,  and  diall  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  von  (j^o^lhe^s 
work,  as  far  as  his  own  discoveries  and  opiniotis  are  coi^cernl^d : 
but  we  cannot  omit  to  give  some  account  of  two  short  cdhtriBii- 
tions  of  his  friends,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  inost  Vatu^«. 
ble  part  of  the  compilation.  The  one  is  by  Mr.  Meyer,  (11.  350,1 
entitled  9,  History  of  Colouring,  from  the  time  of  the  revival  of 
thq  arts:  the  other  by  Dr.  Seebeck,  of  Jena,  (IL  703,)  contain- 
ibg  experiments  on  solar  phosphori.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
premise  to  Mr.  Meyer's  essay,  that  the  harmony  of  colours,.  <^ii 
which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  .seems  to  consist  in  the  choice  of  sueb 
as  are  complementary  to  each  other,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  tints 
employed,  if  blended  together,  should  form  a  neutral  or  gf fey  fix- 
ture, widiout  any  preponderant  colour.  Mr.  von  Goethe  Admits 
afeo  of  some  latitude  for  the  introduction  of  '  characteristic'  tints, 
which  are  separated  in  the  circle  of  colours  by  a  certain  interval, 
standing  iiext  but  one  to  each  other ;  while  colours  immediately 
contiguous,  as  blue  and  green,  like  discords  in  music,  have  a  less 
agreeable  effect  when  viewed  together.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
decide  positively,  how  much  either  of  originality  or  of  truth  there 
may  be  in  these  opinions ;  but  it  was  observed  in  this  country,  at 
least  twenty  years  ago,  '  that  probably  those  colours,  which  to- 
gether approach  near  to  white  light,  will  have  the  most  pleasing 
effect  m  apposition.'    Ph.  Tr.  1 793. 

*  Whether  Cimabue,  Guido  of  Siena,  or  Berlinghieri,  was  the  first, 
that  in  the  13th  century  began  to  copy  nature  more  closely,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Cimabue  made  the  most  essential  improvements  in  the  art, 
and  that  his  colouring,  or  rather  his  colours,  though  whitish  in  the 
lights,  and  brown  and  dirty  in  the  shadows,  are  still  more  agreeable, 
clear, .  and  lively,  than  those  of  his  contemporaries.  His  scholar,  < 
Giotto,,  introduced  warmer  carnations;  and  his  shades  are  somewhat 
less  dirty,  and  sometimes  of  a  greyish  cast.  Among  the  pupils  of 
Giotto,  Gaddi's  colours  were  stronger  and  more  contrasted :  Merami 
made  no  improvements.  Giottinp  introduced  more  harmony,  together 
with  more  blooming  and  more  varied  tints,  and  stronger  shadfows. 
Lorenzo  di  Ricci  was  fond  of  clear  and  lively  colours,  and  kept  his 
local  tints  pure,  and  delicately  shaded  oflf  into  e^ch  other,  so  as  still  to 
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preserve  their  distlnctnes*.  Massolino  improved  the  art  of  observing 
light  and  shade,  and  wasi  the  first  that  succeeded  well  in  foreshortening. 
His  scholar,  Masnccio,  was  more  correct  in  his  carnations,  and  eni->, 
ployed  his  coUmrmg  in  a  masterly  wa^|  to  assist  the  expression  of  hia 
%ures  :  his  light  and  dark  masses  are  tranquil^  broad,  and  well  distin^ 
^ukhed.  Giovanni  da  Fiesole  seems  to  have  derived  from  nature  hia 
lovely  delicate  tints,  and  a  general  harmony,  which  pervaded  every  part 
of  hii  pictures.  Ills  pupil.  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  was  still  livelier  and 
more  blooming,  and  Filippo  Lippi  was  more  energetic :  but  the  reddish 
shadows  of  Maisolino  Were  too  much  adopted  by  all  his  immediate 
foUowecs. 

.  *  The  improved  employment.of  oil  colours,  by  John  Van  £yck,  pnn 
doced  a  grea^r  softnes  and  fulness  of  colounog :  the  shadows  hecams 
more  forcible,  more  transparent,  more  dignified,  and  more  animated  i  sa 
that  more  shadow  was  generally  introduced,  and  paintings  assumed  a 
*  barker  complexion.  This  artist  was  correct  and  diligent,  but  little 
more;  and  his  contemporaries,  Schon  and  Wohlgemuth,  are  of  a  similar 
character. 

*  The  Venetian  school  now  begins  to  rise  into  importance.  Some  of 
Ihe  latest  works  of  Bartolomeo  VivariuQ  appear  to  have  been  in  oil : 
bit  tints  possess  a  dignified  clearness,  and  already  afford  a  specimen  of 
the  characteristic  b^uty  of  the  school*  Bellini  had  still  more  bloom 
9Xki  vigour. 

'  To  return  to  the  Florentines ;  we  find  Pietro  Penigiao,  the  pupil  of 
Verocchio,  adopting  a  more  delicate  styles  than  any  of  his  predecessors ; 
but  so  far  inferior  to.  Bellini,  as  his  shadows  are  greenish  and  reddish*. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  another  pupil  of  the  same  master,  effected  a  very 
hnportant  improvement,  l)y  an  accurate  attention  to  light  and  shade : 
his  colouring  has  somewhat  of  a  cheerless  and  feculent  appearance,  but 
hb  imddle  tints  are  delicately  expressed,  and  exhibit  correctly  the  re- 
lief x>f  the  parts ;  and  his  sltadows  have  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
force.  Hence  the  energetic  colouring  of  Bartolomeo  was  immediately 
derived ;  and  the  Venetian  school  was  not  left  behind  hand.  Giorgioni; 
employed,  with  shadows  equally  strong,  still  more  glowing  tints;  so 
that  his.  fellow. student. and  follower  Titian  had  scarcely  a  step  further 
to  fidvance,  in^  order  to  arrive  at  the  highest  excellence  of  colouring 
,  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

'  Hie  admirable  works  of  Raphael  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  are  less 
distinguished  for  their  colouring,  than  for  their  other  beauties;  and  a 
similar  remark  may  be  applied  to  A.  Durer,  Holbein,  and  L.  Kranach. 
Durer's  light  carnations  are  sometimes  very  successful ;  but  his  sha- 
dows are  either  faint  or  greenish.  Holbein  was  more  delicate,  managed 
his  pencil  with  greater  art,  and  seldom  allowed  his  precision  to  degene- 
rate into  hardness.  Kranach's  colouring  was  still  better,  and  perhaps 
the  best  of  any  artb$t's  out  of  Italy :  he  had  probably  studied  Titian 
vMi  -diligence,  and  had  approached  near  to  his  manner. 

*  Although  colouring;  considered  as  an  imitation  of  nature,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  perfection  by  Titian,  yet  the  harmony, 
obtained  by  a  judicious  selection  of .  colours,  was  not  altogether  so 
4;om|)leteIy  understood  in  the  Venetian  school.    It  was  not  however 
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neglected ;  and  attention  was  paid  to  st  proper  distril[>ut)oft  of  the  reds, 
which  are  the  most  striking  of  colours,  and  were  the  most  generally 
employed,  either  near  the  middle  of  the  picture,  or  in  nearly  equal 
proportions  throughout  its  extent.  Yellows  and  browns  were  the  next 
hi  order  of  frequent  introduction ;  greens  and  blues  were  but  little  used, 
tfnd  drily  for  variety,  in  order  to  relieve  the  others*  *From  this  prepon- 
derance'of  **  active"  ct^ours,  the  whole  character  of  the  piece  becomes 
wartn  and  ^^  trtinquil:"  but  the  eye  is  not  relieved  by  the  cheerful  effect 
of  the  harmonious  introduction  of  the  wl^ole  circle  of  colours.  The 
Venetian  masters  observed,  almost  without  exception,  the  rule,  to  em- 
ploy unmixed  colours  in  the  draperies,  for  the  more  effectual  relief  of 
the  mixed  tints  of  the  skin  ;  and  Titian  added  to  this  the  artifice  of 
constantly  introducing  a  white  drapery  of  linen,  betweeft  the  skin  and  a 
coloured  drapefy  of  any  kind.  *  In  the  carnation  tints,  this  school  was 
never  excelled ;  but  the  general  efffect  of  colouring  was  still  improved 
by  (jorreggio.  • 

'  Correggio's  prinicipa}  study  was  the  effect  of  light :  he  has  excelled 
all  others  in  his  soft  transitions  from  light  to  shade,  in  the  distinct se|>a>» 
ration  of  his-siasses,  in  the  clearness  of  his  shadows,  and  in  the  accu- 
racy of  his  reactions ;  imd  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  th&t' 
stttended  to  the  harmony  produced  by  an  artificial  juxtaposition  and 
opposition  of  colours.  Hence  his  colouring  has  more  variety,  life,  and 
cheerfulness  than  that  of  Titian:  and  the  Lombards,  who  followed  him* 
distinguished  themselves  in  general  by  the  force  of  their  shadows  and 
colours ;  they  employed,  as  may  be  exemplified  in  the  works  of  Parr 
neggianinOy  less  yellow  and  purple,  but  more  blue  in  their  draperies, 
whence  their  pictures  derived  a  character  of  seriousness,  and  vigour  of 
colouring. 

"  Barocci'is  rtianner,  though  cheerful  and  agreeable,  is  rather  a  ca- 
price than  an  extension  of  the  art.  He  employs  in  his  draperies  the 
strongest  and  most  brilliant  colours :  in  the  skin,  his  lights  are  too  yel* 
low,  his  middle  tints  too  blue,  and  his  reds  too  gaudy.  In  many  df  his 
fHctures,  the  lar^e  masses' of '  light  are  too  much  divided.  He  intro- 
duced the  mode  of  endeavouring  to  remedy  a  want  of  general  harmony 
hy  throwing  a  yellbw  tint  over  the  whole  picture.  Bassano  often  usM 
varnish  coloursi,  especially  in  his  draperies.  The  works  of  Paul  Vj^ro- 
nese  exhibit  the  liveliest  play  of  colours,  and  those  of  Tintoret  the 
effect  of  very  dark  shadows ;  but  in  other  respects  these  artists  followed, 
with  little  variation,  the  improved  methods  of  their  school. 

*  The  Florentine  painters  had  acquired  a  mannered  style,  with  unna- 
tural forms  and  fkint  insipid  colouring,  which  was  in  some  measure  cor- 
rected by  Chimenti  and  Cardi,  and  still  more  by  Ailori,  whose  painting 
<>f  St.  Julian  is  so  justly  admired.  But  about  this  time  the  three  Ca«> 
raccis  gave  to  Bologna  a  decided  superiority  in  all  the  essential  perfec- 
tions of  the  art,  though  theit  style  of  colouring  was  neither  new  nor 
peculiarly  characterized. 

'  'Caravaggib  adopted,  without  selection,  the  forms  presented  to  him 
^y  nature ;  his  colours  were  stronger  than  those  of  any  other  artist :  in 
S^nerul  he  introduced  ^qtb  shadow  than  lights  and  his  b^ams  of  light 
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^se  confinod,  and  4friv9d  from  an  elevated  point.  Spa|;noletio  was  one 
of'  his  most  spirited  imilators,  and  eipploved  his  local  tints  with  stiil 
greater  accur^y:  hut  he  often  descended  Dek)w  the  dignity  of  a  great 
aarti^^. 

'  Quereino  or  Guerckio,  though  of  the  school  of  the  Caraccis,  adopt- 
ed the  nianner  of  Caravaggio ;  but  his  forms  and  his  ideas  were  meve 
4igmiied.  A  simple  and  i^cting  loveliness  is  oAen  combined  in  his 
vforks  with  force  and  expression.  His  colouring  is  more  ^ielicattt  aad 
]fdeasing  than  that  of  Caravaggio. 

^  The  great  Guido  too,  at  first,  employed  veiy  extensive  and  forcible 
shadows,  acc(»npanied  by  lighter  and  moxe  delicate  camations  than 
even  (hose  of  Guercino.  1&  afterwards  represented  his  objects  as  si* 
tuated  in  a  more  open  spacer  and  a  fuller  light ;  and  extended,  if  he 
did  not  improve,  the  art  of  colouiiniy  by  the  introduction  of  a  prevailing 
sQver  grey  middle  tint.  His  contemporary  Albani  painted  too  in  a  ftitt 
light,  with  tints  as  lovely  and  blopming  as  any  other  artist  in  the  school 
of  Bologna.  Dominichino  has  no  peculiar  merit  in  colouring;  althougjh 
in  fresco  his  style  was  agreeable. 

^  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Flemish  school  had 
made  colouring  one  of  ite  principal  objects ;  and  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck 
stand  ia  the  foremost  rank  of  thc^e  who  have  excelled  in  it.  RembnuMH 
too  is  a  great  master  of  this  art,  and  still  more  of  that  of  the  manage* 
ment  of  light,  and  of  shadows  interrupted  by  reiections.  Teniers, 
Ostade,  Gerard  Douw,  Metaii,  Terburg,  and  many  others,  have  also  ac^ 
quired  deserved  c^ebrity  in  this  dejpartment  of  the  art. 

'  The  principal  merit  of  the  Flemish  school  consists  not  in  the  execu^ 
tion  of  the  separate  parts,  for'in  this  the  Venetians  were  superior,  but  kk 
the  tone  and  harmony  of  the  whole  piece,  acquired  by  the  observance  of 
a  prevalent  colour,  which  produced  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  viewii^ 
the  picture  through  a  coloured  glass.  This  style  was  first  introduced 
by  Barocci,  but  oftener  employed,  and  inueh  improved,  by  the  Flemish 
painters,  . 

'  About  the  same  time,  the  French  school  had  attained  its  highest  de- 
gree of  peifection,  but  none  of  the  French  painters  was  partieuhuiy  dis* 
tinguished  for  his  colouring.  Claude  is  indeed  in  the  highest  diegree 
animated,  delicate,  and  true:  but  landscape  allows  much  less  scope  for 
colouring  than  historical  painting. 

'  Among  the  Spaniards,  Velasquez  and  Morillo  may  be  raaked  with 
the  greatest  masters  of  their  age.  Mengs  attnbiited  to  Velasques  a 
power-  of  repre^nting  the  air,  and  detaching  one  object  from  another, 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Rembrandt.  Morillo  was  forcible  and  natural, 
and  his  best  pieces  are  in  the  style  of  colouring  of  the  Venetian  schooL 

'  Returning  again  to  Italy,  we  find  Pietro  da  Coifooa  inexhaustible^ 
in  hi»  invention^  and  rapid,  agreeable,  and  diversified  in  his  execution. 
In  the  distribution  of  his  colours  for  promoting  the  effect  of  general  bar-- 
mony,  we  are  disposed  to  maintain  that  he  is  unrtvaUed*  The  Vene* 
tians,  as'  we  have  already^  observed,  were  somewhat  monotonous :  Cof-< 
.  re^gio  felt  the  power  of  the  harmony  of.  colouring,  but  not  beii^  awara 
of  its  proper  foundation,  he  attempted  to  obtain  it  by  nuxtuce  of  co^ 
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hexshj  and  by  a  jfidk^ious  gradation  of  his  H^ts^  t)r  what  is  termed  keq>* 
i|ig :  and  the  Flemings  snbs'titiited  a  general  tone  for  a  perfect  harmony  t 
nor  has  Van  Dysk  been  completely  successful  in  his  attempt  to  supply 
its  place,  by  the  arbitrary  introduction  of  lights  and  shadows,  where  att 
^^ropciate  colour  would  have  answered  hb  puifose  much  more  efifec-' 
tiiaUy*  Pietro  da  Cortona  had  acquired  a  tfue*  sense  of  the  efficacy 
of  a  proper  variety  ih  producing  this  harmony :  and  he  knew  how  'to 
ttfldify  it  so  that  the  effect  should  be  either  melancholy  or  trsgictd : 
but  he  always  placed  near  each  other  coloursr  which  are  naturally 
allied,  and  avoided  ^H  disagreeable  contrasits,  a»  is  weH  exemplified  itf 
bis  picture  of  St.  Paul  receiving  his  sight,  at  Rome.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, aot  to  have  been  capable  of  communicating  his  art  to  his  pupils, 
if  we  may  judge  from  Giro  Ferri,  the  most  cek^rated  of  them.  His 
cotttempoiary  Andrea  Sacchi  is  considered  as  having  painted  in  a  soft 
and  barmonious  style ;  biit  it  was  more  frofti  the  employment  of  a  ^- 
oeial  tone,  than  from  the  adoption  of  a  well  assorted  variety  of  co- 
louring. 

*  Sacchi's  pupil,  the  celebrated  Carlo  Maratti,  has  often  introduced 
fall  and  rich  colours,  which  have  destroyed  the  harmony  and  tranquil-* 
fety  of  the  piece  :  and  latterly,  when  he  used  lighter  colours,  he  war 
unable  to  avoid  an  insipid  tameness  of  effect.  Luca  Giordano  is  often 
a  good  colourist;  but  when  he  has  succeeded  in  prodtTcing  a  harmoni- 
ous picture,  it  hat  beeft  rsther  from  a  general  tone,  than  from  an  artifl- 
cial  diati^utfon  of  colours. 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  perversion  of  taste  in 
tbe>  arts- had  pervaded  even  Italy  itstli.  Pkztetta,  Corrade,  and  SoXi- 
mena,  t&ougb  nwn  of  good  talents^  were  so  far  led  away  by  1 1  asf  to  rn- 
tioducc  the  wildest  confusiot^  into  their  pictures.  ^limena  is  oflen 
grey,  cold,  and  fall  of  disagreeable  contrasts;  and  the  greatest  of  hit 
nuaneroiis^  fauUs  is  his- neglect  of  good  colouring  and  harmonious  tints. 
R^manell],  Cignanv  Franceschini,  hmti  and  others,  have  commitred^ 
fewer  ercers,  but  have  been  distinguished  by  no  peculiarity  of  excel* 
ience. 

^  In  Fmnce^  Rigavd-aBd  Largiltiere  were  considered  as  great  masteis 
of  portrait  paioting;  but  they  were  obligedi  toadbpt  the  harsh  and  bois* 
tef€«6  Mts  of  tJM'da^;  &ough  they  would  probably  have  done  but  little 
mote  in  any  case,  with  respect  to  harmony  of  colouting,  than  we  obser\'e 
in  the  ywtis44  Coypcrl,  Watteau,  Lancret,  Restoxxt,  and  others.  Jotrve- 
net^  one  of  the  most^  respectable  of  the  French  school,  has  only  acquired 
that  ^ree  of  harmony,  which  is  derived  from  a  yellow  tone,  and  weU: 
libfideil  tints. 

*  In  Germany  the  French  manner  was  partly  imitated,  and  partiy  a 
daarker^le\fas  adapted,  for  instance  byCupezky:  Gran  and  Holzer 
were  among  the  best  of  the  historical  painters :  they  were  followed  by 
Dietrich,  who  was  too  fond  of  introducing  a  discordant  variety  of  co- 
lours, exc^ept  v^herer  he  imitated  the  Flemii^  style  of  a  hamionious 
tone.  Oti$etf  who  was  a  little  later^  (uartainly  ppsaesaed  great  taients  -* 
hut  the  harmony  of  his  pictures  is  only  derivedf  A*omthe  faiilnesftof  hitf 
oalour^.  . 
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.  ^  The  elierti(»)s  ami  example  of  Mengs,  which  hav^*  ac^quired  him  isi-; 
mortal  fame,  brought  back  the  art  of  painting  to  a  correct  and  classtcaL 
style,  especially  with  regard  to  drawing.  His  cc^ouring  is.  warm  and. 
beautiful ;  he  was  fond  of  lively,  strong,  and  brilliant  tints;  but  he  ex-. 
bibited  no  great  skill  in  their  distribution,  although  he  sometimes  in-, 
troduced  very  happily,  instead  of  it,  a  yellow  tone  pervading  the  whole, 
piece.  His  scholars  and  imitators,  KnoUer,  Untetberger,  the  younger 
Conca,  Maron,  and  others,  were  also  fond  of  bright  colours :  but  they 
employed  them  with  so  little  judgment,  as  to  produce  either  k  discor^ 
dant  and  motley,  or  a  cold  effect,  except  where  they  kept  them  down 
^y  the  prevalence  of  a  yellow  tint.  Angelica  Kaufiman  adopted  a  styl** 
nearly  similar :  but  her  natural  talents,  and  her  mildness  of  dispositioa 
prevented  her  carrying  it  to  excess ;  so  that  her  pictures  are  always 
cheerful  and  agreeable,  although  the  harmony  is  often  interrupted  by. 
too  bright  colours  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  earnations.  &ittom« 
the  rival  of  Mengs,  adopted  the  "  academicaV  style  of  Sacchi  and 
Maratti :  his  colouring  is  powerful  and  lively,  but  leaves  the  eye  loo 
little  at  its  ease. 

^  Among  the  English  artists,  Reynolds  may  certainly  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  best  portrait  painters  of  the  last  centui^ ;  find  West  has 
produced  some  highly  meritorious  performances.  Reynolds  appears  to- 
have  possessed  great  powers  of  colouring,  and  to  have  particularly  stu- 
died the  effect  of  light  and  shade :  but  of  the  merits  of  these  painters, 
with  respect  to  harmonious  distribution  of  colours,  we  are  unable  to 
gjve  an.  opinion.^  Fuseli  employs  an  energetic  and  often  gloomy  style 
of  colounng,  with  deep  full  tint^,  in  unison  with  the  scenes  of  terror 
which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  representing:  h^  cannot  be  considered  as 
holding  a  distinguished  rank  among  colourists ;  but  he  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  not  offending  the  rules  either  of  colouring  or  of  harmony. 

^  The  insipid  sweetness  of  Boucher,  and  the  sentimentality  of  Greuze. 
l^ave  been  succeeded,  in  France,  by  the  more  serious  and  dignified  style 
of  David.  He  has  studied  the  contrast  of  ^e  strongest  colours,  diffused 
in  large  masses  of  light  and  shade,  rather  than  the  quiet  harmopy  of  cheer- 
ful tints  well  assorted  with  each  other ;  and  a  similar  taste  seems  to  ha^e 
been  adopted  by  the  best  painters  of  Italy,  and  even  of  Germany: 
although  a  young  artist  at  Rome  has  excited  great  attention  by  pictures 
of  a  different  character,  with  tints  more  moderate,  mote  Jiatural,  and 
more  delicate ;  and  from  the  approbation  jwhich  he  has  obtained,  there 
is  some  reason  to  hope,  that  other  painters  will  ag^n  seek  rather  to  cul- 
tivate an  agreeable  manner  of  adding  to  the  attractions  of  beautiful  and 
dignified  forms,  than  to  depend  on  the  violent  effect  of  harsh  and  strik- 
ing contrasts;  and  that  they  will  of  course  fed  the  necessity  of  a  harmo- 
nious arrangement  of  their  colours,  and  employ  themselves  in  the  study 
of  those  principles,  which  are  essential  to  their  success  tp  this  depart-^ 
ment  of  the  art.' 

We  doubt  not  that  such  of  our  reader^  as  are  either  engaged  iu 
^  study  of  paiiitiagy  or  dee^  interested  m  its  advancement,  will 
be- gratified  by  the  pemsal  of  these  original  and  bgenious,  diougli^ 
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perhapay'somewliat  fanciful,  remaiis ;  and  we  trust  diat  diose,  who 
nay  be  disposed  ta  think  the  abstract  unnecessarily  prolix,  will  con^ 
rider  die  inaccessiUlity  of  die  ordinal  work  to  the  English  public, 
as  a  sufficient  apology  for  its  admission  here :  and^  for  a  similar  rea- 
son, we  shall  insert  all  that  is  essential  of  the  observations  of  Dr« 
Seebeck  on  solar  phosphori,  that  is,  on  such  bodies  as  are  rendered 
luminous  by  exposure  to  light^  so  as  to  remain  for  some  time  visible 
m  the  dark. 

*  I  employed/  says  Dr.  Seebeck^  '  several  kinds  of  solar  phosphori ; 
die^  Bolognan,  prepared  according  to  Marggraf  s  mediod,  which  afforded 
an  orange-coloured  light :  a  similar  preparation  from  sulfate  of  strontia, 
made  with  tragacant^  and  exposed  to  the  open  fire  of  a  wind  furnace, 
giviiqr  a  sea-green  light,  and  some  pieces  a  faint  blue :  and  Cantoki's 
calcarious  phosphorus,  of  burnt  oyster  shells,  some  aflbiding  a  bright 
yellow  light,  others  a  rose-coloured,  and  others  a  pale  violet.  In  a  very 
£unt  light,  however,  they  all  appeared  to  acquire  a  pale  colour, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  white. 

'  All  these  substances  were  exposed  in  succession  to  the  different  co* 
lours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum ;  they  immediately  became  luminous 
in  the  blue  and  the  violet  light,  but  their  appropriate  colours  remained 
unaltered  :  the  Bolognan  phosphorus  exhibited  in  the  dark  an  orange- 
coloured  light,  the  strontia  a  sea-green,  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  full  light  of  the  sun.  In  the  blue  they  were  a  little  less 
luminous  than  in  the  violet;  and  just  above  the  violet,  where  scarcely 
any  light  was  visible,  they  assumed  as  bright  a  colour  as  in  the  violet  it- 
self. In  the  green  they  became  considerablv  less  brilliant  than  in  the 
Hue;  in-  the  yellow  still  Pointer,  and  in  the  red  their  light  was  the 
weakest  of  all,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  white.  Below  the  led, 
too,  they  often  became,  in  some  degree,  luminous.  When  the  quantity 
of  the  sun's  light  was  diminished,  the  red  produced  no  effect  at  ally 
while  the  blue  and  violet  afforded  the  usual  luminous  appearances. 

*  When  light  was  admitted  through  a  thick  blue  glass,  which  only  al- 
lowed bright  objects  to  be  seen  through  it,  the  phosphori  assumed  their 
usual  orange  colour ;  but  when  a^  orange-coloured  glass  was  substituted 
for  it,  through  which  all  objects  could  be  distinctly  seen,  they  exhibited 
no  luminous  appearances,  however  long  they  remained  e:^posed  to  the 
light.  ' 

*•  This  orange  light  had  also  manifestly  the  power  of  extinguishing 
the  luminous  appearance  of  the  phosphorus ;  for  apiece,  which  had 
before  remained  visible  for  ten  minutes,  lost  its  light  in  two  by  exposure 
to  these  rays.  The  effect  was  the  more  marked  as  the  sunshine  was 
brighter ;  and  wben  the  light  was  condensed  by  a  lens  of  four  inches 
foqus,  the  extinction  was  almost  instantaneous ;  while  the  blue  light, 
similarly  concentrated,  produced  an  illumination  as  rapidly  as  the 
brightest  sunshine.  The  prismatic  red,  also,  as  Wilson,  ^*  Davy,**  and 
Ritter  have  observed,  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  light  of  solar 
phosphori,  at  l^ast  when  it  exceeds  the  int^sity  which  would  aris^ 
irom  an  original  exposuce  to  this  Ught  only. 
;     ,  *  When 
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^  Wli6ii  two  nmikr  {n>ces  of  phosphorus  were  placed  if)  k  blue  mid 
an  ofaiige  ttibey  at  tha  distance  of  an  inch  fk'<M  the  balls  of  a  tmiyetv^ 
sal  «KKhar;^r  of  electricity,  the  pi^^e  pladsd  in  the  bhie  tube  was  11^ 
luminated  by  the  disch^ge  of  a  jar^  while  the  other  piece  remained 
perfectly  invisible.  The  luminous  appearalice  of  these  phosphon  in 
the  dark  is  evidently  only  a  continuance  of  an  efifect  which  had  coin- 
menced  in  the  light ;  for  if  we  take  a  piece  of  Bolognan  phosphorus, 
which  exhibits  the  property  in  one  patt  only,  and  expose  it  to  light- 
transmitted  through  a  thick  blue  glass,  it  will  appear  bright  and  of  an 
orange  ooiour  at  that  part,  and  blile  or  violet  sf  all  others ;  so  that  this 
emission  of  light  seema  i^  resenftble  the  resonance  of  an  inatrumest 
which  has  been  struck,  and  of  which  the  sound  dies  gradually  away. 

^  Zanotti  long  agtr  obtained'  rcsuha  nearly  similar.  (Ccmim.  Bon.,  vi. 
305.)  Boecaria^  on  the  eontrary,  found  the  hgbi  under  blue  glasses 
blue«  Wilson  repeated  hia  eKpefkneata  i^i^irt  anecess.  Becearia 
himself  seems  to  hate  found  that  be  had  bcieii  mistakefi,  although  some 
coUaleial  authority  has  been  advanced  in  supf^rt  of  bis  experimeirts; 
but  the  evidence  on  the  other  side  is  manifestljr  the  stronger,  even  in^ 
dependently  of  these  experanant^.' 

'Grosteer  tdo,  ad  well  a*  Dr.  Seebeck,  fotirid  thatt  even  the  red 
l^bt  of  solar  phosphoti  beCattne  most  vivid  in  the  fchie  rays,  (Ro- 
zier  3tx.  ^70);  an3  from  his  experiments  on  diamonds,  as  well  as 
from  much  earlier  observations,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
genersJ  cause  pf  these  ptienomena  can  be  any  change  of  a  chemi- 
cal nature,  althoug)>  the  effect  of  violent  ignition  in  contact  vidth 
borax^  which  seems  to  have  produced  the  phoaphcNrescence,  in  <fia- 
monds  which  dkl  niot  before  possess  it,  rather  favours  the  SHSMeioii 
of  eowie  chemical  ageney. 

*  it  was  observed  by  Scheele,  tfiat  the  Slackening  of  the  muriate  o^ 
silver  took  place  more  rajiidly  in  the  violet  than  in  the  red  light  of  the 
spectrum.  Sfen^bier  compared  the  times  required  to  produce  a  givien 
effect;  and  Ritter  discovered  that  there  appeared  to  be  rays  beyond  Uv» 
violet,  capable  of  reducing  the  metal  still  more  rapidly,  and  that  the 
orartge  arid  red  had  a  tendency  to  re-oxydate  that  which  was  already 
reduced.  I  have  found  the  colour  reddish  brown  in  the  violet,  and 
somewhat  above  it ;  about  the  place  of  the  yellow,  little  altered;  and 
generally  pink  in  the  red,  and  also  somewhat  below  it,  at  least  in  such 
prisms  as  produced  thd  greatest  degree  of  heat  below  the  red  rays. 
These  tints  €!xtended  several  inches  on  each  side,  where  a  faint  Tight 
was  still  visible,  though  without  the  range  of  the  ordinary  spectnirt. 
If  we  employ  muriate  of  silver  which  has  acquired  a  grey  colour  in 
tlie  light,  and  is  still  moist,  it  becomes  darker  in  the  violet  arid  blue 
light,  and  lighter  in  the  red ;  not  much  lighter,  but  distinctly  arid  de* 
cidedly.  If  we  mix  the  violet  and  ]:ed  of  two'  prisms,  the  colour  often 
becomes  a  bright  crimson. 

*  The  effects  of  coloured  glasses  were  nearly  similar :  when  inclosed 
In  blue  or  viofet  glasses,  the  substance  was  darkened  as  in  the  o^en 
light,  when  in  yellow  and  yeltow  green,  very  slightly,  although  (Be  coi?* 

lour 
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lour  was  faint :  in  dark  orange  it  remained  long  unaltered ;  but  by  ex*^ 
p^spre  for  weeks  to  tl|e  sun's  Ugkt  in  &  moi^  state^  it  became  slightly 
redfdish ;  and  when  it  had  previoysly  been  bl9.ck6n^d  a^  mqch  -41  possi* 
ble,  it  was  soon  rendered  ligh tier,  and  in  six  hours  became  yellow  or 
reddish*  ' 

'  In  the  open  day-light,  the  colour  is  jblI  first  yellowi^,  then  pate  red^ 
afterwards  grey,  brown^  and  black.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  depen-  v, 
dence  of  these  changes  on  deoxydation,  I  inclosed  some  red  oxyd  of 
mercury  in  three  different  glasses,  dark  blue,  orange,  and  white>  and 
exposed  them,  moisten^  with  distilled.water,  to  the  sunshine  and  the 
day-light  for  several  months.  In  the  white  and  the  blue  glasses  the 
substance  was  completely  deoxydated,  partly  becoming  grey,  ahd  partly 
being  reduced  to  a  metallic  globule ;  wigle  the  portion  contained  in  the 
oran^coloured  glass  was  scarcely  i^teved  in  six  months,  ex<;ept  that  itfr 
colour  becftme  a  liuiie  lighten  The  colourless  nitric  acid  also,  if  kept 
in  blue  or  violet-coloured  glasses,  becomes  yeltow  ;  ia  orange^coloured^ 
it  retains  its  natural  appearance^  and  a  similar  difference  is  observ^bk 
in  Bestuschefs  nervous  tincture,  [aa  ethereal  preparation  containing'' 
iron  J  which  is  whitened  in  the  open  day-light,  or  iu  a  blue  gjiwsfi,  k^t  rCr 
mains  yellow  in  ^  orange-coloured  one.  .   . 

'  In  this  case,  too,  it  may  be  shown,  as  in  that  of  solar4)hosphori^ 
that  the  action  continues  after  the  cause  is  removed.  This  is  true  in  tlxe  . 
case  of  the  muriate  of  silver;  but  it  may  be  more  distinctly  exhibited 
with  the  muriate t>f  gold:  if  we  apply  a  little  of  the  solution  to  two 
pieces  of  paper,  and  having  removed  the  one  immediately  to  a  dark 
place,  expose  the  other  lor  a  few  minutes  to  the  light,  so  that  it  may 
aqquire  a  v^fy  sUght  change  of  colour,  and  then  lay  it  by  with  fhe 
former  for  half  an  hour,  the  difference  between  fhe  two  will  be  mucb 
mpre  marked;  and  it  will  increase  from  hour  to  hour,  until  at  length 
the  one  will  have  assumed  a  violet  colour,  while  the  other  retains  it$ 
original  golden  hue. 

*  It  appears,  also,  from  the  experiments  of  S^n^bier  and  Tessier,  that 
plants  assume  their  natural  colours  in  the  light  which  is  transmitted  by 
blue  glasses,  while  in  a  deep  yellow  light  they  are  blanched  or  etiolateOv 
as  if  they  grew  in  perfect  darkness.' 

We  see  no  reason  to  tall  in  question  the  general  accuracy  of 
these  experiments ;  and  as  Mr.  von  Goethe  has  remarked  on  occa* 
sion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  error  respecting  dispersion,  that  an  ex« 
cellent  philosoiAer  may  be  mistaken  in  the  observation  of  a  simple 
fact,  so,  on  the  other  band,  the  example  of  Dr.  Seebeck^  who  pro^ 
feases  himself  an  Anti-Newtonian,  may  be  suiRcjent  to  show,  that 
a  bad  theorist  is  sometimes  oapabte  of  making  correct  and  vahtahle 
coMbinations  of  experimental  investigations. 


Art, 
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nPHE  volume  before  us,  being  partof  a  periodical  publicationr, 
-^  does  not  naturally  come  witbm  the  pale  oJF  our  jurisdiction  ; 
but  several  reasons  induce  Us  to  think,  that  by  extending  in  its 
favour  the  limits  of  our  original  plan  yve  shall  render  an  acceptable 
service  to  our  readers. 

To  maintain  the  empire  of  good  taste  at  home  is  doubtless  the 
first  of  our  duties:  but  it  is  also  oae,  and  not  the  least  important,- 
of  them,  to  direct  the  publip  attention  to  die  state  of  learning  in 
foreign  countries,  and  to  promote,  by  all  the  means  in  our  powo-,- 
its  improvement  and  expansion.  The  early  productions  of  an 
obscure  and  illiterate  people  must  ever  afford  matter  of  interest 
to  those  who  love  to  trace  in  the  efforts  of  unassisted  genius  ^e 
rudiments  of  future  excellence:  but  this  will  be  materially  in- 
creased, when  we  are  called  upon,  as  on  this  occasion,  to  consider 
a  nation,  once  among  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened  of  the 
earth,  awakening,  through  a  recollection  of  its  illustrious  origin,  to  a- 
sense  of  its  present  degradation,  and  struggling  to  escape  from 
the  intellectual  bondage  in  which  it  has  so  long  been  held.^ 

Our  interest  was  the  more  strongly  excited  by  the  work  in  qae»<^ 
tion,  as  it  is  the  first  systematic  attempt  made  by  the  modem  Greeks 
to  turn  the  thoughts  of  their  countrymen  to  original  composition. 
Hitherto  their  efforts  have  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
translation,  that  *  great  pest  of  speech/  as  it  is  called  by  Dr.  J^n- 
son,  which,  far  from  reforming  the  language,  has  rather  tended  to 
render  its  barbarisms  more  numerous  and  inveterate.  But  con- 
^dering  the  prevailing  ignorance  and  absolute  decrepitude  of  tbe 
nation,  it  was,  perhaps,  most  prudent  for  those  who  undertook  ikp 
task  of  reformation  to  begin  by  laying  a  foundation  of  foceigu  iBa^. 
terials.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  the  restoration  or  improve- 
ment of  a  language,  without  previously  diffusing  sigeneral  taste  for 
literature  amongst  those  by  whom  it  is  spoken.  There  is  a  period 
in  the  education  of  every  one,  when  he  must  be  contented  to  rest 
implicitly  upon  the  opinions  of  others.  We  are  disposed  to  hope- 
that  the  modern  Greeks  have  already  passed  this  period;  and  that 
henceforth  tbey  Mrill  continue  to  strengthen  their  minds,  and  fo* 
amend  their  language,  by  thinking  and  writing  for  tfa^naelvea.  * 

The  Philological  Journal  '  was  undertaken,'  we  are  told^  f  at  die- 
instigation,  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Philolo^cal  Society 
lately  established  at  Boucorest.    Its  chief  objects  are  to  afford  in- 
formation upon  all  matters  of  science  and  learning, — to  remark 
upon  the  Greek  language,  comparing  tbe  ancient  and  modern  idioms 

witli 
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with  a  view  to  the  purification  of  the  latter^ — and  to  notice  such  new 
publications^  whc^er  in  Greek  or  yther  kngmCges^  as  have  an^ 
connection  with  Greek  literature^  or  tend  in  any  way  to  the  promo* 
tion  of  learning/  The  studious  among  the  Greeks  are  encouraged 
to  contribute  to  the  work  by  the  promise  that  their  lucubrations 
vrill  be  published  once  a  fortnight  under  the  pames^  and  in  the  very 
words  of  the  respective  authors.  ' 

The  volume  now  in  our  hands^  the  first  and,  as  we  believe,  th6 
only  complete  one  of  the  series  in  this  countiy,  comprizes  all  the 
numbers  succesmvely  published  in  the  year  18U. 

Of  its  contents  the  firsts  and  perhaps  the  most  interestii^,  is  im 
account  of  the  formation  and  proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society 
of  Boucoresty  which,  as  we  are  informed,  was  set  on  foof  in  July^ 
1810,  by  Ignatius,^  the  metropolitan  bishop  of  Moldavia  sind  Wsd- 
ladiia,  and  is  composed  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  physicians,  schdol- 
masters,  and  principal  merchants  of  those  two  provinces,  at  that 
time  annexed  to  the  Russian  empire. 

The  purpose  of  this  society  is  not  merely  to  promote  die  object 
announced  in  the '  Hermes,'  but  to  superintend  a  school  (ATKEION) 
previously  established  at  Boucorest,  and  already,  in  November, 
1810,  consisting  of  244  students;  each  of  whom  is  instructed  in 
one  or  more  of  the  following  branches  of  leaniing;  viz.  mathe- 
matics, experimental  philosophy,  chemistry,  ichnograjihy,  meta- 
physics, logic,  ethics,  natural  history,  geography,  rhetoric,  poetics, 
history,  archseology,  as  well  as  in  the  ancient  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
German,  and  Russian  languages.  ' 

We  will  not  trouble  our  readers  with  the  detailed  account  given 
in  the  *  Hermes'  of  the  system  of  education  adopted  at  this  respecta- 
ble establishment.  It  will  suffice,  for  the  credit  of  its  founders,  to 
say,  that  the  discipline  and  plan  of  instruction  laid  down  by  thein 
Ivouldnot  suffer  in  a  comparison  with  those  of  our  first  schools  and 
universities.  To  consult  the  different  capacities  of  die  pupils — ^t6 
open  the  mind  by  well  regulated  gradations — ^and  to  stimulate 
exertion  by  the  hope  of  distinction,  rather  than  by  the  fear  of 
punishment,  are  the  leading  principles  of  tlieir  system. 

When  a  scholar  has  completed  one  branch  of  learning,  he  re- 
iCeives  from  the  matter  ^  certificate,  which  he  is  to  produce  at  the 

fiublic  'examination,  occasionally  held  in  presence  of  the  society, 
f  hb  answers  to  the  questions  which  are  put  to  him  oh  that  partir 
cular  branch,  are  approved  of,  his  certificate  is  sealed  by  the  presi- 
dent. A  general  certificate,  or  §/irXo|xa,  is^  in  like  manner  granted 
to  the  scholar,  who  leaves  the  school  after  Having  gone  through  the 
entire  course  of  leducatioo  with  credit.  ^ 

*  This  prela^  Is  a  Lesbian  Greek  of  considerable  talent  and  eraditioo* 

........  ■•        Ih 
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Id  th«  r^gidatioas  above  menttoQed  a  considerable  Bhare  of  aftei^^ 
tion  ha»  been  directed  towards  the  means  of  improving  the  language^ 
^md  of  ultknately  restoring  it  to  its  ancient  purity;  and  for  thla  end 
-^my  partkular  instructions  are  given  with  respect  to  the  mannfir 
wd  order  in  which  the  classics  are  to  be  read^  and  also  with 
re^d  to  translatioq0|  compositions^  &c.  This,  indeed,  forms  the 
principal  theme  not  only  of  many  original  essays  contained  in  tbe 
f  Hermes/  but  also  of  most  of  dhe  speeches  made  at  the  different 
ioeetings  of  the  Philological  Society. 

And  here  we  propose  to  our  readers  the  novel  entertainment  of  a 
«sodem  Gr^ek  harangue  addressed  by  the  bishop,  in  his  character 
of  president,  to  the  scholars  of  the  ATKE^ON,  on  the  occaaioa  «f 
a  pabUc  examination : — 

'  K^Hfl  ModnTtti ! 

^  Mtftf-ai  hv  XfierfMmerav  rii*  maXahav  rut  xarohniav,  rot  OAt/ft^'oy  mu  rlt  IIo^ 
naaaof,  'Exir  SiAtf*  9ra^»y  ivir^f 4^»  vri^oy  ^v^  i v»  roovy  fAtydXot  yCpOf,  ovfn^ 
lumfiat  ti(  ri}y  'Zv^ehrnt,    "At  oi  /Aodifraf  t?(  BXa;^(flK  ra&<'0'»v  *xayo<  va  ro^ 

^aiixioi  hi  rh  BX«%W !  Zf^  tjfAW^irri  »«  oMfAao-difrt  ^xaMtf^  tvrv;(^K» 
iiniM  f%rrt  y»  har^iinv9  tt  rJihot  ro^ot  Xapv^,  omt^  ot  v^oytyilrf^M'flK',  &Ti 
ii{iwdi|9«Mr.  OiXoTifcvdvri  Xoiir^v  va  f  ayiiTi  ojioi  tnq  o^^Uu  TmCr^K  ht^tSlf, 
rni  ^^aaia^,  not  rSt  iinri^ut  w'^tit, 

^0«»,  ri  ik;yft|M»o»  ifFonaraf^a-ai  vfAeiq  tvyfvJMtai  ko*  •U  t^v  var^iht^  urn*  ttf 
Ttf(  ytyiK  vitftfy.  £idi  v»  0'«K  *^  if  var^^  /**>#  ifAipmt  ^afmfo^rreti !  ETSt 
mJ  XifitiOh  oni  S«K  0?  ToyiK  x^^  ot  ^v/mvoXTtki  0'ck  i^i'  ^^0^'  X^C^'  ''**  ^^Xf^ 
(ii-90^v,  Sy«'iP  iJJifApatov  SxXoTf  or^oyiK  xoi  crvfAWoX$re»  rSt  O^VfAVftoriiurf  !** 

This 

*  Yoang  Gentlemen, 

The  system  which  you  new  see  established  in  the  school  is  but  a  prelude  to  further 
proceedings^^  Of  you  nothing  more  is  required  than  diligence,  labour,  submission  to 
your  roasters,  and  good  morals,  whereby  you  may  prove  yourselves  worthy  disciples  of 
philosophy.  This  hand,  whicb  now  blesses  f^our  progress,  will  one  day  crown  yoa 
with  kiurel.  The  muses  have  not  forgotten  their  ancient  abodes  on  tlie  summits  of 
Olympus  and  Parnassus.  Thither,  after  having  traversed  the  whole  of  Europe,  they 
will  once  more  return*  And  if  the  students  of  Wallachia  are  able  to  keep  pace  widli 
them,  what  eternal  renown  will  they  not  acquire,  what  glory  for  Waliachia !  Yos, 
Indeed,  may  be  called  truly  fortunate,  who  have  to  run  thb  illustrious  eareto  to  which 
your  fathers  were  not  summoned.  Strive,  therefore,  to  shew  yourselves  worthy  of  this 
heavenly  gifY,  and  of  our  patronage  and  labours. 

From  you  your  country  expects  the  improvement  of  its  condition,  to  yon  your  paioitB 
look  for  consolation  in  their  old  age.  By  labour  and  industry  alone  yon  can  prove 
your  gratitude  both  to  your  country  and  to  your  parents.  Oh  may  your  canntiy  one 
^by  sct>  jou  crowned  with  laurel !  May  your  parents  and  your  feDuw  citizens  enjoy  the 
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This  volume  abounds  also  with  notices  of  new  editions  6f  the 
Greek  classics,  of  translations  from  some  of  the  most  approved 
modern  wofks,  both  literary  and  scientific,  in  the  diflferent  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  and  of  some  original  writings.  We  are  assured 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  attending  these  publications  is 
defrayed  by  ^  few  public-spirited  individuals. 

The  rest  is  taken  up  with  a  variety  of  essays,  from  different  per- 
sons, under  the  heads  of  rhetoric,  general  history  of  arts  arid 
sciences,  medicine,  natural  philosophy,  poetics,  philology.  The 
latter  subject  is  treated  exchisively  with  reference  to  thf&  present 
state  of  the  Romaic  language,  and  to  its  means  of  improvement. 

Tlie  se^verest  critic  must  confess,  that  whatever  these  composi- 
tions may  wadt  on  the  side  of  ingenuity  or  argument,  is  amply  sup- 
f)Ued  by  honest  zeal  and  national  enthusiasm.  And  although  the 
earned  Greeks  appear  to  differ  in  ojMuion  as  to  the  most  eligible 
process  for  restonng  the  debased  metal  to  its  original  standard  of 
purity,  they  all  agree  that  their  language  is  neidier  more  nor  less 
than  Greek;  a  point,  upon  which  the  Society  of  Boucorest,  at  their 
second  meeting,  came  to  the  following  decision,  which  we,  ot 
fiigSotgoi,  can  hardly  presume  to  set  aside  without  hesitation. 

^  The  language  now  spoken  is  not  modern,  as  the  Europeans  term  it, 
but  the  ancient  dialect,  called  i  Kour* ,  which  is  proved  by  the  usage  of 
writers,  with  respect  to  the  rules  of  grammar ;  and,  indeed,  it  bears  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  old  Ionic.  It  is  a  national  language  which  has 
long  since  undergone  great  changes,  arising  from  political  circum- 
stances, and  of  which  the  idiom  is  not  inferior  to  the  Attic.  Where- 
fore there  is. nothing  in  it  essentially  barbarous,  or  that  ought  to  be 
rejected,  except  some  few  barbarous,  that  is  foreign,  expressions^ 
which  have  been,  introduced  by  intercourse  with  many  other  nations. 
Although  the  sufferings  of  the  Greeks  have  been  severer  than  those  of 
the  Italians,  the  Hellenic  language  has  not  suffered  like  the  Latin, 
which  has  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  Italy,  and  is  found  only  among  the 
learned ;  whereas  the  former,  though  uncultivated  for  so  many  ages,  is 
itill  spoken  by  an  entire  people.' 

Some  persons  will,  perhaps,  be  as  much  startled  at  this  assertion 
as  the  worthy  citizen,  who,  on  landing  at  Calais,  discovered  that 
French  was  fluently  spoken  by  the  children  in  the  streets.  Strange^ 
however,  as  it  may  appear^  such  is  the.  fact,  although  we  will  not 
go  the  length  of  asserting  that  the  Greek  of  Pera  is  quite  as  pure 
as  that  spoken  at  the  assemblies  of  Aspasia. 

To  enter  into  all  the  details  with  which  the  sul^ect  abounds,  and 
to  deduce  historically  the  gradual  decline  of  the  Hellenic  language 
from  its  original  purity  to  its  present  corrupted  state,  would  re- 
same  pleasure  and  delight  which  was  formerly  participated  by  those  fihose  relatioDt 
and  .children  were  victorious  in  the  Olympic  games  ! 
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quire  much  more  time  and  learning  than  we  can  bestow  upon  it, 
besides  carrying  us  a  great  way  beyond  our  accustomed  limits. 
Our  remarks  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  mere  index  to  some 
more  elaborate  work ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  this 
interesting  subject  will  ere  long  be  presented  to  the  public,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  its  importance. 

As  language  is  the  expression  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  will  natu- 
rally follow  tibe  intellectual  improvement  or  depravation  of  the  com- 
munity speaking  it,  it  is  no  wonder,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  suc- 
ceeding ages,  during  which  the  Greeks  have  been  exposed  to  eveiy 
vicissitude  most  calculated  to  vitiate  and  debase  human  nature,  that 
their  language  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  extremity  as  diem- 

.  selves: — yet,  in  neither  case,  is  the  identity  impaired.  The  edifice 
is,  indeed,  fallen,  but  the  original  materials  remain,  and  skilfid 
architects  are  only  wanting  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  form  and 
proportions. 

What  some  writers  have  termed  dialects  of  the  Romaic,  are  in 
fact  only  so  many  modifications  of  its  corruption,  and  these  are  as 
various  as  die  different  circumstances  and  accidents  of  situation 
"  into  which  the  individuals  adopting  them  are  thrown.  A  thousand 
specimens  of  the  language,  as  it  is  written  and  sj^ken,  mi^t  be 
given,  without  its  being  possible  to  fix  upon  any  single  one  as  the 
true  standard.    The  fact  is,  there  can  be  no  standard  but  the  old 

^Hellenic,  which  is,  indeed,  the  most  decisive  prcfof  that  the  lan- 

.  gusge  is  not  essentially  new,  but  only  in  a  state  of  corruption. 

'Die  chief  variation  observable  in  the  declension  of  nouns  coa- 
aists  in  die  substitution  of  the  accusative  case  with  the  preposition 

.  Bis,  for  the  old  dative,  the  use.  of  which,  in  common  conversatioo, 
would  seem  pedantic,  though  it  is  not  unfirequendy  employed  by 
persons  of  education  in  their  letters. 

In  some  instances  the  place  of  the  original  nominative  has  been 
usurped  by  the  accusative,  or  its  distinctive  termination  has  hem 
dropped,  or  changed  for  another;  as  ^  ywama  for  ^  ye/vt} ;  to  xe^oXi 
for  TO  xe^oXiov,  &c. 

The  accusative  with  the  preposition  o»ro  is  continually  used  in 

the  sense  of  the  Latin  ablative;  as,  wko  njy  ?roXiv,  ab,  or,  ex,wbt, 

•  The  genitive,  which  the  ancients  employed  in  the  same  sense,  is  now 

*only  made  use  of  in  a  strictly  possessive  sense;  as,  ^4^;(i}  rs 

But  the  most  objectionable  abuse  is  that  which  has  crept  into 
the  nominative  plural  of  feminine  nouns,  where  the  article  oX  is 
changed  into  the  dative  rai^ ;  ^  ytivoix^,  for  instance,  makes  in  the 
nominative  plural,  reus  yovouxes.  In  addition  to  this  the  ancient  ter- 
mination of  the  same  case  is  always  converted  into  is  or  aU  >  as  oi 
fttf<rici  into  rats  j^ficr^s  or  iJi^etrens. 
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The  declension  of  masculine  nouns  in  the  liominativje  plural  is 
marked  by  an  equal  peculiarity.  Thus  6  dea-'srolris,  (a  title  now 
applied  only  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,)  which,  according  to 
the  old  rules,  would  make  it  ^io-volai,  produces  the  sonorous  appel- 
lation of  01  ^(pjroli^ig,  and  the  genitive,  in  conformity  to  this  exam- 
ple, is  lengthened  out  into  r&v  ^(r^olidoov,^ 

Most  foreign  names,  whether  of  persons  or  things,  when  adopted 
by  the  Greeks,  fire  made  to  undergo  the  same  corrupt  regulations. 
Indeed,  in  this  respect  they  are  not  more'  despotic  than  their  fore- 
fathers, or  the  modem  Gauls,  whose  arts  of  torture  on  this  head  are 
as  remarkable  as  their  other  ingenious  qualities. 

Of  this  we  cannot  give  a  better  example  than  those  which  are 
contained  in  the  following  extracts  from  a  Greek  newspaper,  pub- 
lished at  Vienna,  under  the  title  of  EAAHNIK02  THAErPA4»OS, 
*  The  Grecian  Telegraph.' 

Toy  imiyyiwoq-^Ptyirrov,  oTi  hftefx,^  to  .  irotp7^yi,irrQit  eimo  rovq  iwiT^irot;;, 
rov^  AoplW^  Kft/x^iy  kuI  Bior/xogsXai'^,  tJ»  Ao^  *E^W»  Tf*  «»^;^»yga/xj*«T««> 
xai  T^y  a^;^if vloTeovoD  KarFovct^ia^, 

'  Ay^l^i(  tvyiPtTi  xal  MiXo^Jbi  !  x.  t.  A. 

'  Tj!  8  'ixfwa^tov,  Xdi(  nvt^xdi}  to  ird^\eciMrro9t  eWov  o  /xiy  Ah^^Koj^j^atfiii 
uptHict  itald  wo>Ji»  rh  fi^a-hfAOt  rSv  MiyW^^y,  f K  T^r  'lawettiav  %»)  '^nuXietv, 
i  ^1  B*lj9^i«^  (Whitbread,  pronounced  Vitvray-dthios)  fAoAnj-i  ha  rnf 
vWQ^ia*  70V  woX^fAot;  fAiXct^v  AyyXiaqKal  A/bct^ixnf  «.  T. X." 

'  AovjSXTiroy,  T?  ^3  Aiit.  Sij^i^oy  ia-Vfoix,^^**  o*  v^Zrot  rS*  KadoX»xtfi»  tS< 
'igAan^j  ti(  TO  Sf »Tgo»  iMtT«  T»iy  ^io-;ca/x-;rAioTgfliT«»  (Fish-Shamble  street. ) 

.In  considermg  the  verbs,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  notice  a  much 
^eater  variety  of  barbarous  innovations.  The  use  of  the  dual  number 
is  exploded.*  All  the  nice  distinctions  so  laboriously  arranged  by 
the  ancient  grammarians,  the  delicate  shades  of  first  and  second 
future,  the  paulo  post  futurnm,  fii*st  and  second  aorist,  the  par- 
ticiples, &c.  &c.  are  entirely  obliterated.  The  present  tense  and 
the  first  aorist,  with  a  very  slight  variation,  alone  stand  erect,  like 
single  columns,  amid  the  general  ruin.  It  is  in  the  substitute 
adopted  for  the  future,  and  the  preterperfect  and  preterpluperfect 
tenses  that  the  chang6  is  most  deplorable,  and  in  it  we  see  a  very 
near  approach  to  the  idioms  of  modern  Europe  by  the  adoption 
of  the  verbs  ^eXto  and  e^Wy  as  auxiliaries. 

Take  the  regular  verb  ypa^^o)  for  example. 

In  the  present  tense  indicative  the  only  difference  is  in  the  third 
person  plural,  where  ypifsv  is  put  for  ypi<^ov(rt. 

The  several  modes  of  expressing  a  past  action  are, 

1 .  *'Eypa\(/a,  which  varies  from  the  old  aoristus  primUs  only  in 

,*  We  now  speak  of  the  language  as  used  by  the  vulgar.  In  the  address  quoted  in 
a  fwrmcr  part  of  this  article,  the  suident  usage  m  |t4«^«i  is  preserved. 
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the  penultiinate  of  the  second  person  plural;  iypAinlg,  standing  for 
iypoi^oile* 

2.  "Exaypaffi  or  ypi^etf  I  have  writtoi. 

3.  "Ei^aypo^ei  or  yf&^ih  I  h«d  wiitten. 

In  these  last  cases  the  auxiliary  verb  alone  is  conjugated,  the  new 
invented  participle  of  the  principal  verb  retaining,  unchanged,  its 
barbarous  form  throughout. 

The  future  and  conditional  are  formed  nearly  upon  die  same 
imperfect  model,  by  means  of  the  verb  fliXM. — ^Thus, 

^fXce)  I  ^^2Jr  ^^  *^'d!i  \  ^^^  indifferently,  according  to  each  i>er- 

son's  taste,  expresses,  I  shall  or  will  write: — ?drXa  y^a^  or  ypo^i, 
&c.  I  would  or  should  write. 

But  ib  common  conversation  or  careless  writing,  d^e,  a  parti<de 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  is  used,  apparently  for  die  sake  of  br^ty, 
in  the  phce  of  ^ixoo.  In  this  case  the  pr^cipal  verb  is  conji^gated. 
Thus,  da  ypifeoj  I  will  write;  da  ypo^&v,  they  will  write. 

The  above  is  all  that  has  survived  of  the  indicative  mood.  The 
remaining  moods,  with  the  exception  of  the  infinitive,  of  which 
there  is  no  trace,  are,  as  might  Jl>e  expected,  still  more  defective. 

The  following  extract  from  Koray  Aimishes  us  widi  an  example 
in  point: — Mifre  ral  vroipahiyfjMloi  recoluf  jxijre  ^  ocrdevijj  it/n)  ^eorf 
^eKdiv  hu-^cLi  ixavot,  vol  h^slpayriv  h^  fji^lfiv^a-iv  raSv  notXm  to  yevoj,  lav, 
8cc.  where  ^deXav  li(rda<  takes  the  place  of  what,  in  the  ancient 
language,  would  have  been  expressed  by  the  present  or  future 
optative  of  the  substantive  verb  eifti ;  and  va  Stsygipttxriy  (in  the 
-subjunctive)  performs  the  part  of  the  old  infinitive  heyeipetv.  In 
fiict  it  is  almost  solely  in  this  instance  that  the  subjunctive  is  used, 
lind  we  presume  it  is  so  in  obedience  to  its  governing  particle  vei, 
which  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  iva. 

'  The  imperative  has  but  one  tense  of  which  the  second  persons 
singular  and  plural  are  the  same  as  formerly.  The  remaining 
persons  are  ^expressed  by  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  present 
indicative  preceded  by  the  particle  a^,  ex. — ag  ypa<f>ouy  for  ypa^lloxrav. 

The  potential  is  marked  by  a  new  auxiliary  which  is  altoge- 
ther of  spurious  and  uncertam  extniction,  epi^vropm  or  hfiwopSfAcu, 
and  is  an  equivalent  for  ^vetiutt.  In  its  various  inflections,  such  as 
tft«rop8(ra,  I  could,  it  follows  rules  peculiar  to  itself.  So  also  does 
the  substantive  verb  hiJt,t,  which  is  even  still  more  irr^ular.  Simi- 
lar variations  are  observable  in  the  passive  voice.  But  as  our 
object  is  rather  to  aw.aken  curiosity  than  to  satisfy  it,  i^e  shall  pass 
over  many  particulars  worthy  of  mention  elsewhere,,  and  close  diis 
part  of  our  subject  with  a  few  words  on  tiie  colloquial  peculiarities 
.of  the  Romaic  tongue. 
*  These  peculiarities  are  different  in  different  parts  of  the  Turkish 
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Empire.  Almost  every  sodety  has  a  set  of  corrupt  phrases  pectt<^ 
liar  to  itself.  At  one  place  the  haUts  of  civil  and  comniercial 
intercourse  with  the  masters  of  the  country  hove  introduced  many 
Turkish  words  and  expressions.  At  another  the  language  has 
taken  its  complexion  from  the  Froidi  or  Italian  interlopers  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood.  At  a  third,  particularly  in  the  Fanal  at 
Constantinople,  a  greater  acqu^aintance  with  the  classical  authors  of 
antiquity  ha^  given  to  conversation  a  higher,  and^  perhaps,  a  more 
correct,  tone.  The  diversky  is  most  striking  at  Smyrna,  in  the  • 
Ionian  islands,  and  in  those  of  the  Archipelago,  where  commerce 
and  the  vicinity  of  foreign  nations  facilitate  the  progress  of  cor- 
ruption. In  short,  to  use  the  comparison  of.  Koray,  the  modern 
Greek,  as  it  is  found  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,  resembles  the  gar- 
ment of  Minerva  patched  with  the  rags  of  Irus.  To  seek  it  in  the 
form  most  ^proaching  .to  the  ancient,  we  ought  probably  to  repair 
to  some  of  diose  sequestered  spots  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Greece,  which  from  tneir  remoteness  and  insignificancy  havQ  hitherto 
escaped  the  prying  eye  of  the  antiquary  no  less  than  the  hand  of  the 
destroyer*  lliis  is  an  investigation  to  which  we  think  the  diligence 
and  curiosity  of  our  excursive  countrymen  might  be  profitably 
directed.* 

The  translation  of  Goldoni  would  supply  us  with  innumerable 
examples  of  the  sort  of  barbariraa  to  which  we  have  just  alluded; 
bat  we  conceive  that  the  relation  of  a  few  instances  which  have 
come  under  ourown  immediate  notice  will  answer  the  purpose  8ti^ 
better. 

A  young  lady  of  Pera  confiding  to  another  her  reasons  for  dis- 
liking one  of  her  admirers,  expressed  herself  in  these  words:  N«( 
X^P^  "^0  fiahu  jxtf,  djanum,  ^sv  hiMropoo  vot  tov  sofriro ;  reroiov  mpon- 
data  Ssv  eiSa^olt,  koA  vol  T8  ^oo  njv  aXfjfltia,  h^^i  reus  gambes  ^pci$€s. 
It  is  needless  to  poiiit  out  that  this  short  sentence  is  mdebted  to  no 
less  than  three  foreign  languages.    The  answer  was  wordiy  6f  it : 

•  Not  long' ago  we  should  have  expressed  our  unqualifiecl  regret  at  the  scanty  infor- 
mation afforded  us  respecting  the  modern  Greeks  by  those  who  have  visited  the  e^istem 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  most  of  one  travellers  we  have  heard  only  a  tal« 
twice  told,  that  they  are  degraded  and  oppressed  ; 

*  pulli  viles  nati  infelicibua  ovis ;' 
and  fhe  only  care  seems  to  be  to  retort  upon  them  the  title  6f  barbarians,  which  their 
ancestors  so  libetttlly  bestowed  upon  all  other  nations  of  the  world.  But  latterly  some 
instances  of  a  better-directed  zeal  have  appeared,  and  the  hihabitants  of  Greece  seem 
in  a  fair  way  of  rising  to  something  like  a  level  with  the  inanimate  relics  that  surround 
them.  To  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  Mr.  Douglas,  the  country  is  indebted  for  many  valuable 
hcts,  and  many  intelligent  observations  illustrative  of  their  present  state,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  the  example  of  those  gentlemen  will  not  be  long  without  ^llowers• 
Much  remains  to  be  learnt :  and  in  proportion  as  we  are  assured  that  the  Gr«;^eks  im- 
prove, and  are  likely  still  further  to  improve,  we  become  anxious  for  means  of  watch* 
ing  their  progress,  aiMl  calculating  the  chances  of  their  success* 
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A%,  xoxovotftd,  Ti  jUr9  X€$  T%  mortificatzione  ha  tov  xaifMyov.  ri  sikleti 
ow»  «;^«i  va  rpoiSon  oruv  da  ax»8i  ra  sentimenta  (rs. 

The  foUowiDg  is  in  the  style  of  the  polite  circles  of  Zaotei  0 
milordos  ot8  ft8  erecomanderistekate  i)Adov  aSo)  aiiiMpa ;  fMC  wyawrnia^ 
airo  TO  <r«T)?4,  fi;^f  np^  sbentowra  va  gUstrai,  xou  ecascqrise  xtOa, 
xa)  e<pjreure  to  braccio  re. 

The  nes;t  examples  are  of  a  more  favourable  sort.  A  Greek 
boatman,  meeting  an  old  friend  viho^  be  thought,  had  died  of  the 
plague,  exclaimed — liiity  ipx^od  cti  ?  8«v  ogrfJavej?  0;^i,  o^h 
hyOsjatffoL  roy  %apo,  was  the  reply.  It  may  here  be  observed  dut 
the  negative  particle  8ey,  evidently  a  corruption  of  «8fy,  has  usurped 
the  place  of  <^  or  ex. 

A  Greek  of  the  Morea,  pointing  to  die  pearb  and  rubies  which 
adorned  the  dress  of  a  Pasha,  infamous  for  his  extortions,  exclaim- 
ed— 18«  Ta  haxpvet  xou  to  ai/ut«  t)jj  EXXaiog!  Behold  the  tears  and 
blood  of  Greece  ! 

A  Cephaloniote  sailor,  upon  being  asked  what  sort  of  treatment 
be  had  experienced  on  board  a  Turkish  ship  of  war,  replied—O 
&eo$  S«y  eiMF(^u  va  fw^pijo-ijTai^  ^u>aatg  vkh  i^aya.  ^  Heaven  can* 
not  number  tht  cudgellings  that  I  have  swallowed.*  Here  the  most 
prominent  corruption  is  the  application  of  ot»,  which,  from  a  mere 
adverb  of  place,  is  exalted  into  a  relative  as  universal  m  its  ac- 
cept^ition  as  the  Italian  cAe,  or  our  that. 

With  respect  to  accent  and  pronunciation,  we  are  at  a  loss  for  a 
fair  standard  by  which  to  decide  the  claims  of  the  modem  Greeks 
to  correctness.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  one  in  our  imperfect 
means  of  ascertaining  ancient  usage ;  and  to  ref^  them  to  our  own 
practice  is  at  once  to  condemn  them  unheard.  Our  learned 
professors  will  say  they  must  themselves  be  right  because  they  are 
unpsirtial ;  the  Greeks,  will  assert  the  contrary  because  die  language 
is  their  own.  We  are  disposed  however  to  think  that  the  former 
approach  nearest  to  the  truth  on  the  side  of  accent,  and  the  latter 
on  that  of  pronunciation ;  and  that  Homer,  were  he  to  come  to  life, 
W0^1d  be  as  niuch  surprized  at  hearing  his  famous  froXu^XoKr^M 
pronounced  poloojloisboio  by  us,  as  at  finding  it  called  potyietm^ 
by  his  uumuaical  descendants.  The  accentual  marks  remain  exactly 
as  they  were,  but  th^  have  survived  to  the  destruction  of  metrical 
harmony;  for,  in  reading  poeljy,  the  modern  Greeks  lay  a  most 
indiscriminate  and  unrelenting  stress  on  every  accentuated  syllable; 
«nd  in  their  own  poetical  pompositiona  they  have  entirely  abandoned 
the  ancieiU  metres,  for  rhyme  and  jingle. 

A  very  few  words  will  suffice  to  point  put  the  modern  way  ef 
pronouncing  the  letters. 

%  is  a)waY3  broad,  a^  in  glu^^ 
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ijy  If  €t,  01  f  V,  have  all  the  same  power,  namely/  that  of  our 
double  e» 

ui  is  like  ay  in  hay,  maj/y  &c. 

e  is  pronounced  like  oo  in  hoop* 

avf  and  eti,  are,  according  to  position,  either  af,  ef,  or  av,  ev. 

/3  is  sounded  like  our  t.  The  Roman  b  has  no  corresponding 
letter  in  the  Romaic  alphabet,  and  is  expressed  by  the  awkward 
combination  of  fwr :  for  instance,  Bob  in  modern  Greek  would 
be  ffwoft'Tr;  mpomp. 

y  is  a  slight  guttural;  ^  ™^7  ^^  represented  by  ch  hard;  ^  is  th 
hard,  as  in  that;  our  d  is  expressed  by  vl. 

CO  is  confounded  with  o,  and  pronounced  like  ouro.  The  rest  of 
tfietdphabet  is  pronounced  in  Greece  as  in  England. 

From  die  language  of  the  modem  Greeks,  and  their  recent  at" 
tempts  to  improve  it,  our  thoughts  are  involuntarily  led  to  the  con- 
templation of  what  must  chiefly  determine  the  success  of  those 
attempts — their  political  condition,  and  the  probability  of  amend- 
ment on  that  side.  This  is  no  new  subject.  For  many  years, 
much  longer  perhaps  than  the  Greeks  themselves  have  entertained 
any  settled  hope  or  thought  of  change,  the  principal  governments 
of  Europe  have  continually  nursed,  or  viewed  as  practicable,  the 
project  of  redeeming  them  from  the  dominion  of  the  Turks. 
There  is  little  doubt,  that  the  Empress  Catherine,  when  she  gave 
the  name  of  Constantine  to  the  youngest  of  her  grandsons,  in* 
tended  to  designate  him  as  the  future  emperor  of  Greece.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  that  the  splendid  ambition  of  restoring  to  light  and 
life  and  liberty,  a  country  endeared  to  all  but  its  oppressors,  by 
such  great  and  tender  recollections,  should  have  thrown  a  veil  over 
its  real  motive — die  lust  of  empire.  To  this  enthusiasm  we  must 
in  charity  refer  the  various  singular  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  from  time  to  time,  as  fair  and  honourable  instruments 
of  effecting  so  specious  a  purpose. 

Hitherto,  the  only  power  that  has  decidedly  developed  its  de-* 
sign,  far  from  improving  the  condition  of  the  Greeks,  or  clear-* 
ing  the  way  for  their  emancipation,  has  left  them  after  a  bloody 
and  disastrous  struggle, — with  fresh  difiiculties  to  encounter,  and  ' 
increased  sufferings'  to  endure.  The  effects  of  an  unsuccessful  in- 
surrection must  ever  be  to  render  the  oppressed  more  painfully 
alive  to  their  subjection,  and  to  exasperate  the  jealousy  of  the  op- 
pressors. In  addition  to  these  natural  results  both  Turks  ant} 
Greeks  have  retained  an  equal  apprehension  of  Russian  inter- 
ference. 

The  French,  under  their  successive  forms  of  government,  repub- 
lican and  despotic,  have  been  obliged  to  make  their  views  in  this 
quarter  subvrdinate  to  the  grand  scheme  of  universal  dominion. 

F  F  4  Eveii 
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Even  ^  in  their  high  and  palmy  state'  they  could  find  no  convenient 
opportunity  for  Growing  off  the  mask.  Intermediate  obstacles 
vfere  to  be  removed ;  and  the  successor  of  Charlemagne  was  not 
to  advance  to  the  throne  of  Constaiitine  but  over  a  continent  pre^ 
viously  submitted  to  his  will.  Buonaparte's  extempore  and  abor-^ 
tive  attempt;  during  his  Egyptian  campaign^  to  erect  the  standard 
of  revolt  in  the  Morea,  may  be  discarded  from  the  calculation « 
To  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  Porte,  to  conciliate  and  make  them- 
selves necessary  to  the  Greeks,  to  multiply  their  points  of  con* 
nection  with  the  country,  and,  to  use  a  revolutionary  phrase,  fra* 
vailler  les  esprits,  is  all  they  have  yet  ventured  to  do,  T^at  they 
have  been  in  a  great  degree  successful,  partly  owing  to  their  owq 
address  and  the  natural  influence  of  power,  and  more,  perhaps,  to 
the  unfavourable  impression  created  by  others,  is  not  to  be  denied. 
They  seem,  in  general,  to  have  the  faculty  of  assimilating  them-^ 
selves  with  foreigners  more  readily  than  any  other  nation ;  and, if, 
in  their  designs  upon  Greece,  they  have  not  the  advantagie  of  a 
common  religion,  like  the  Russians,  they  have  found,  perhaps,  a 
more  available  one  in  the  diffusion  of  their  language.  With  the 
Greeks,  too,  upon  whom,  from  long  habits  of  subserviency,  for-i 
bearing  and  respectful  manners  are,  for  the  most  part,  tbroMm 
atvay,  their  high  imposing  tone,  that  last  miserable  remnant  of 
abused  liberty,  is  not  without  its  effect.  It  is  quite  amusing  to 
see  the  style  of  sovereignty  which  the  meanest  of  the  French  vice« 
consuls  in  the  Levant  assume  in  every  transaction  with  the  natives, 
even  with  the  officers  of  the  Porte,  The  Christians  are  treated 
with  a  tone  of  lofty  condescending  protection;  the  Turks  with  the 
inost  insolent  presumption.  And  though  it  may  not  be  strange 
that  the  former  should  find  their  account  in  being  so  protected,  yet 
it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  faithful,  who  are  Uiemselves  no 
i^tail-dealers  in  big  words,  should  bear  such  conduct  with  any  de^ 
gree  of  patience :  nevertheless,  it  firequentjy  happens,  that  a  certifi-». 
cate  issued  from  any  consular  chancery,  with  Sa  Majeste  VEm* 
pereur  et  Roi,  in  large  letters  at  the  top,  and  the  Impwal  Eagle 
displayed  with  corresponding  majesty  at  the  bottom,  is  sufficient  to 
shelter  the  most  bare-faced  acts  of  fraud  and  piracy  from  the  in- 

auiries  of  the  Turkish  officers.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  learn, 
lat  tlie  present  Sultan  has,  on  several  occasions,  shewn  himself  far 
from  blind  to  the  insidious  designs  of  the  French.  A  year  or  two 
ago  he  adopted  one  of  the  most  effectual  measures  to  check  their 
progress,  by  prohibiting  the  French  ambassadors,  in  common  with 
the  representatives  of  other  courts,  at  Constantinople,  from  grant- 
ing protections  to  any  of  his  subjects ;  a  privilege  which  had  opened 
to  them  as  wide  a  field  of  abuse  as  could,  be  imagined. 
The  English  and  Austrian  governments  have  generally  .pursued^ 

similar 
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similar  line  of  conchict  with  respect  to  the  Greek  subjects  of  the 
Porte.  Whether  from  the  real  moderation  of  their  views,  or  from 
a  consciousness  that  in  the  scramble  of  partition,  France  and  Rus- 
sia would  have  greater  means  of  aggrandisement  than  themselves, 
they  seem  to  have  been  content  widi  counteracting  their  respective 
rivals,  on  the  one  hand  by  exciting  and  sustaining  the  vigilance  of 
the  Porte,  and  on  the  other  by  encouraging  an  opposite  interest 
-among  the  Greeks ;  with  this  diiFerepce,  however,  that,  as  far  as 
we  have  heard,  England  has  not  to  reproach  herself  with  ever  hav- 
ing courted  the  condescensions  of  the  Porte  by  any  such  treachery 
a;^  that  which  characteriz^ed  the  surrender  of  the  patriotic  and  on* 
fortunate  Riga. 

It  is  impossible  to  pursue  this  subject  without  being  met  by  a 
consideration  which,  natural  and  obvious  as  it  seems,  has,  never-^ 
tbeless,  been  sometimes  strangely  overlooked.  When  we  talk  so 
freely  about  the  subversion  of  the  Mahometan  empire  in  Europe, 
are  we  quite  sure  that  we  are  not  reckoning  without  our  host,  and 
that  Montesquieu's  prediction  of  its  durability  is  not  as  correct  at 
this  time  as  it  is  now  proved  to  have  been  in  his  own  i  Evea 
when  the  Turkish  power,  consolidated  by  a  succession  of  great 
princes,  was  most  formidable  to  Europe,  many,  who  had  op- 
portunities of  inspecting  it  closely,  observed,  with  satisfaction,  that, 
gorgeous  as  it  was  without,  the  main  principle  of  its  subsistence 
was  one  of  weakness  and  corruption^  But  the  pleasure  of  this 
discovery  was  checked  by  another  of  very  different  result.  It  was 
soon  perceived  that  the  empire  of  the  infidels  would  find  in  the 
Jealousies  and  contentions  of  the  Christian  world  a  cheap  and  last- 
,  mg  security  against  the  effects  of  internal  rottenness.  '  The  di* 
visions  of  the  neighbouring  states  are  the  ramparts  of  the  Turkish, 
empire,'  was  an  observation  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  one  of 
our  early  and  most  able  ambassadors  at  the  Porte.  The  Sultaui 
as  it  seemed,  had  only  to  soften  the  great  precept  of  Mahomet, 
which  prescribes  to  his  followers  a  system  of  incessant  aggression 
and  boundless  usurpation,  into  the  milder  policy  of  obstinate  de- 
fence, and  preservation  of  territory,  in  order  to  render  his  throne 
as  solid  as  it  was  formidable* 

That  the  above-mentioned  cause  continues  to  operate  with  una- 
bated force,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  revolutions 
of  power,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  Of  this  the  conduct  of 
Austria  during  the  last  negociations  between  the  Courts  of  St* 
Petersburgh  and  Constantinople  affords  a  sufficient  proof.  And  if 
Russia  has  been  allowed,  from  time  to  time,  to  nibble  off  the  ex^ 
•  tremities  of  her  gigantic  neighbour,  that  limited  success  may  be 
attributed  rather  to  the  opinion  of  its  insignificancy,  and  to  the  ex- 
tfaordinarj  convulsions  of  Europe,  than  to  any  such  alteration  in 

the 
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die  views  of  other  states  as  may  be  expected  to  facilitate  her  far- 
ther process.  In  proportion  as  France  subsides  towards  her  an- 
cient linutSy  a  jealous  and  watchfut^attention  will  naturally  be  di-* 
rected  to  the  North.^  Even  the  remotest  nations  will  not  look 
with  indifference  to  an  empire  which  has  grown,  under  the  most 
depressing  circumstances,  and  the  revenues  of  whose  government, 
like  Pharaoh's  treasury  in  the  years  of  famine,  increased  prodigi- 
ously during  the  stagnation  of  commerce  that  followed  the  peace 
of  Tibit. 

Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  European  Turicey  pos; 
sesses  by  nature  abundant  means  of  defence^  Of  these,  not  to 
enter  into  a  description  of  the  country  between  the  Danube  and 
the  plains  of  Adrianople,  some  -notion  may  be  formed  when  we 
remember  the  brilliant  manner  in  which  the  Grand  Vizir,  Jusuf 
Pasha,  during  the  campaign  of  1810,  resisted  the  Russian  troops 
by  the  fitrengUi  of  his  position  at  Shumla;  and  more  particularly 
when  .it  is  known  that,  in  the  following  autumn,  in  consequence  of 
G^ieral  Kutusoff^«  skilful  manoeuvres,  the  Vizir's  effective  army 
'  was  for  some  time  reduced  to  10,000  men — ^nay,  probably  to  half 
that  number.  There  was  no  other  army  between  Rudshuk  and  die 
Capital.  But  the  bulwarks  of  nature  intervened ;  and  as  the  whole 
male  population  in  Turkey,  Jews  and  Christians  excepted,  is  always 
au-med,  the  Russians  might  justly  be  unwilling  to  provoke  and  to 
encounter  the  last  convulsive  struggle}^  of  a  nation  of  fanatics, 
without  a  very  much  larger  force,  both  naval  and  military,  than  they 
were  then  able  to  employ  in  that  direction.  On  the  Dalmatiao 
side,  die  country  is  very  strong  and  difficult  (5f  access — barriers  of 
rugged  unproductive  mountains,  peopled  by  a  hardy  and  warlike 
race,  whose  goveraors,  disobedient  as  they  are  in  ordinary  times, 
would  still  be  ready  enough  in  the  hour  of  danger  to  rall^  round 
the  fountain-head  whence  diey  derive  their  authority. 

Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  the  Turkish  empire  can  have 
no  patent  of  eternity;  in  common  with  the  mighty  of  other  times, 
its' days  are  numbered ;  and  sooner  or  later,  let  the  manner  and  the 
causes  be  what  they  will,  the  period  of  dissolution  must  come. 
The  dear-bought  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  vnll  have 
been  most  lamentably  wasted  upon  us  if  we  do  not  endeavour  to 
prepare  for  every  important  event  within  the  range  of  reasonable 
pr^bility* 

Tho'^e  who  fondly  imagine  that  the  Greeks  require  only  the  re- 
moval of  the  Turkish  yoke  to  start  up  at  once  into  a  ready-made 
power,  can  be  but  little  acquainted  with  the  state  of  that  people, 
and  still  less  with  the  history  of  mankind.  In  the  moral  as  in  the 
physical  world  the  principle  of  elasticity,  at  first  overpowered,  is 
aubsequently  reversed  in  its  direction  by  protracted  compression; 

and 
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and  the  nation  which,  at  one  period,  has  sunk  '  with  compulsion 
and  laborious  flight/  at  another  has  found  the  task  of  reascending 
equally  difficult,  and  equally  repugnant  to  its  dispotttion.  But  the 
Greeks  were  prepared  for  centuries  of  the  most  gundii^g  subjec- 
tion by  many  previous  years  of  gradual  debasement;  and  their 
living  tomb  was  not  thoroughly  closed  upon  them  by  the  hand  of 
the  conqueror  until  they  were  almost  accustomed,  if  not  reconciled, 
to  their  fate  by  a  long  series  of  sufferings  and  disgraces. 

We  have  too  much  respect  for  the  prevailing  enthusiasm  con- 
cerning Greece,  of  which  we  also  in  moments  of  feeling  and  ex- 
alted hncy  have  partaken,  to  examiiie  how  far  the  present  rape  of 
inhabitants  is  entitled  to  compassion  as  the  descendants  of  those 
immortal  heroes  and  sages  who  opened  the  paths  of  glory  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  Let  the  veil  of  sentiment  and  imagination, 
with  alt  its  blooming  tissue,  still  rest  upon  them.  It  is  enoi^h  that 
they  till  the  same  soil ;  that  they  breathe  the  same  air,  and  speak 
a  language,  if  not  exactly  the  same,  yet  one  which,  even  in  the  last 
stages  of  decay,  has  preserved  a  mournful  resemblance  of  its  un- 
rivalled parent.  It  is  enough,  exclusive  of  these  tender  claims^ 
upon  our  sympathy,  that  they  who  dwell  amongst  the  ruins  of 
Aliens  and  Lacedaemon,  are  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  no  com* 
mon  oppressor.  Our  only  business,  at  present,  is  with  their  capa- 
bility of  becoming,  either  with  or  without  assistance  from  abroad^ 
an  independent  body-politic. 

It  is  not  at  this  period,  when  the  sublimest  example  of  what 
may  be  done  by  national  courage,  unanimity  and  perseverance,  is 
swelling  into  perfection  before  our  eyes,  that  the  efforts  of  a  nation 
hi  behalf  of  its  freedom  can  be  undervalued.  But  let  the  situa- 
tion of  Spain,  when  invaded  by  France,  be  compared  with  that  of 
Greece.  The  former,  with  all  the  recollections  of  independence 
fresh  about  it,  embodied  by  the  habits  of  Ancient  establishment, 
hnpaired,  indeed,  in  its  energies,  but  retaining  die  subsistence  and 
regularity  of  its  original  constitution ;  having  to  cope  with  only  a 
part  of  the  military  force  of  its  assailant,  and  preserving  much^ 
periiaps  the  most  important,  of  its  resources  untouched,  some  even 
secure  fron(  attack :  the  latter,  with  no  incentive  but  suffering,  and 
the  fame  of  a'  remote  ancestry ;  with  the  whole  bulk  and  body  of 
its  oppressors,  civil  as  well  as  military,  stretched  upon  its  pros- 
trate limbs ;  without  the  union  as  without  the  resources  of  a  na* 
tion;  having  all  to  overcome,  all  to  learn,  and  all  to  create.  Yet 
even  with  such  comparative  advantages,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Spain  would  have  sunk  if  she  had  not  been  supported  by  an  em- 
pire itself  the  rival  and  counterpoize  of  her  invader.  How  then, 
we  ask,  can  it  be  expected  that  the  Greeks  should  replace  them- 
selves in  die  rank  of  independent  states  by  any  exclusive  exertions 

of 
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of  dieir  own  ?  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  parts  of  Greece^ 
some  insulated  spots,  a  mountain,  or  a  valley,  whose  rude  inhabi- 
tants, having  inherit^  a  memorial  rather  than  a  remnant  of  liberty, 
still  cling  to  the  inestimable  relic  with  an  ardour  of  attachment 
which,  well  diffused  among  their  countrymen,  might  kindle  into  a 
flame,  extinguishable  pei^aps,  but  only  with  the  nation  itself. 
Such  was  the  spirit  that  animated  the  little  clan  of  Sulium,  and 
enabled  it  to  hold  out  so  long  against  the  arts  and  arms  of  Ali  Pa- 
sha; the  same  that  has  for  ages  glowed  amdkigst  the  rocks  of 
Maina,  but  with  a  savage  and  unsociable  influence  that,  while  it 
feeds  the  flame,  obscures  its  brightness.  The  Turks,  though  they 
have  not  removed,  are  careful  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  this  com- 
bustible principle.  Their  manner  of  dealing  with  it  is  similar  to 
their  policy  respecting  the  Romaic  churches,  allowing  the  old  edi- 
fices to  be  kept  up  as  long  as  time  and  chance  will  permit,  but  forbid- 
ding any  new  one  to  be  erected  even  on  the  site  of  one  accidentally 
destroyed.  Ppverty,  and  the  unfrequency  of  communication,  wi^ 
its  consequent  train  of  prejudices  and  animosities,  are  ever  at  hand 
to  assist  and  confirm  the  operations  of  Turkish  jealousy.  Even 
the  heroic  struggles  of  the  Servians  are^  for  the  most  part,  regarded 
with  indifference.* 

Perhaps  there  is  no  point  of  r^emblance  on  vnhich  the  modem 
Greeks  might,  with  greater  confidence,  risk  the  legitimacy  of  their 
descent,  than  the  spirit  of  distinctiveness  and  rivalry  that  charao- 
terizesthem  no  less  than  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  country.  To 
see  the  marked  difference  in  appearance,  manners,  and  dispositioia^ 
between  the  inhabitant  of  Athens,  and  the  native  of  the  Morea, 
the  Albanian,  and  the  Greek  of  Constantinople,  one  might  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  laws  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus  were  still 
in  force,  or  that  Byzantium  was  even  now  a  remote  colony,  sur- 
founded  by  fierce  unconnected  tribes  of  barbarians.  It  would  seem 
as  if  Providence  had  implanted  a  principle  of  disunion  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  country,  and  had  imposed  upon  its  inhabitants  a  per- 
petual obligation  to  flourish  only  in  knots  and  detached  associa- 
tions. At  all  events,  it  is  clear,  that  Greece  has  ever  shone  with 
brightest  lustre  when  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  com- 
munities, and  that,  as  an  empire,  or  as  part  of  an  empire,  she  has 
always  been  feeble  and  inglorious.  One,  though  not  perhaps  the 
only  cause  of  this  peculiarity,  may  be  found  in  that  resuess  activity 
of  mind  for  which  the  Greeks,  from  the  earliest  times,  haVe  been 
remarkable.     When  separated  into  republics,  the  emulation  of 

♦  Since  writing  this  passage,  we  have  learnt  that  the  province  of  Servia  is  totally 
subdued.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  Greek  population  has  been  butchered  by  the  Turks, 
and  the  remnant  with  Czerni  Geurge  at  their  bead  have  taken  refuge  io  the  Austrian 
dominions* 

neighbouriif 
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^  neighlbouring  states^  the  desire  entertained  by  eacb  of  being  fore- 
^  most  in  the  arts  of  peace/  as  in  the  honours  of  war^  afforded  to  all 
^  sufficient  employment  for  that  activity.  But  when  the  common 
^  freedom  sunk  beneath  the  ascendancy  of  one^  and  tyranny  from  with-» 
I  in  or  from  without  spread  alike  over  all^  the  same  busy  disposition, 
^  deprived  of  its  usual  objects,  fastened  upon  food  of  a  less  wholes 
some  and  invigorating  nature.  The  noble  contentions  of  national 
-;  virtue,  and  national  glory,  were  transi^itted  to  a  degenerate  poste* 
>  rity  under  other  names,  and  unworthy  shapes,  till  at  last  the  soul  of 
r  fire  that  once  quickened  and  inspired  the  whole  frame  of  Greece, 
,  could  be  traced  only  in  the  unmeamng  faction  of  a  dissipated  po- 
pulace, or  in  the  vehemence  of  theological  controversy.  It  may  po»» 
'  aibly  be  urged  that  the  diversity  observable  among  the  Greeks  is 

.,         singular  only  in  appearance,  in  as  much  as  several  nations,  essen« 
'^         tially  distinct,  are  concealed  by  the  uniformity  of  religion,  in  a 
^         country  wh^ere  religion  is  the  chief  distinction.     But  in  answer  to 
^         this  it  may  be  said,  that  the  same  diversity  is  clearly  discernible 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  in  its  old  and  strictest  sense. 
The  iptervention  of  a  mountain  or  a  river,  is  often  sufficien'  to 
make  two  distinct  races.    Jt  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  commander 
of  the  Greek  regiment  lately  raised  in  our  service  was  obliged, 
for  the  sake  of  discipline,  to  form  his  men  into  companies  accord- 
ing to  the  districts  from  which  the^  came. 

The  Greeks  being  in  themselves  thus  destitute,  as  it  seems,  of 
the  quality  most  essential  for  a  successful  attempt  against  their 
tyrants,  we  must  either  abandon  the  prospect  of  their  deliverance, 
as  an  empty,  though  pleasing  dream,  or  seek  some  other  foundation 
for  our  hopes.  Such  a  foundation  can  be  found  only  in  the  assis- 
tance of  some  foreign  power,  which  may  afford  theih  time  and 
scope  for  assembling  such  means  as  they  possess,  and  serve  to  sup- 
ply, what  they  most  want,  a  general  bond  of  union,  whence  their 
exertions  may  receive  one  common  impulse  and  direction.  Not- 
withstanding the  obstacles  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
which  must  always  render  the  bsue  extremely  doubtful,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  that  at  some  ^ell-chosen  moment  a  general  in- 
surrection of  the  Greeks,  thus  aided  and  directed,  mi^t  prevail. 
But  still,  to  whatever  degree  it  might  relieve  their  sufferings,  it  is  a 
question  with  us  whether  the  triumph  would  advance  them  a  single 
step  towards  independence.  The  contest,  however  glorious  in  its 
termination,  would  doubtless  be  long;  nor  would  it  fail  to  leave 
even  the  victorious  party  in  a  weak  and  exhausted  condition.  The 
moral  energies  of  the  people  might,  indeed,  be  exalted  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  a  conffict-  at  once  so  arduous  and  so  noble ;  but  a 
wasted  country,  and  a  population  miserably  reduced,  would  be  the 
.  certain  attendants  of  their  emancipation.    Even  now  their  num<> 
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bcrs,  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  they 
are  scattered,  are  those  of  a  sect  rather  than  a  nation;  and  the  lat* 
ter  term  is  applied  to  thera  more  as  a  title  of  courtesy,  conceded 
to  the  memory  of  what  they  were,  thMi  as  a  name  which  properly 
belongs  to  their  present  situation.  The  remnant  of  the  Musulman 
rate,  though  completely  overpowered,  could  hardly  be  turned  to 
account.  It  is  true  that  we  have^  within  the  limits  of  our  own  em- 
pire, to  say  nothing  of  th^  Crimea,  a  pretty  convincing  proof  that 
submission  to  christian  sway  is  not  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
pride  of  Mahometanism.  But  the  subjects  of  the  Grand  Signior, 
especially  the  European  Turks,  are  the  haughtiest  of  the  faithful ; 
and  so  completely  is  the  contempt  of  every  thing  Greek  incorpora- 
ted with  their  habits^  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  how 
the  meanest  of  them  could  ever  endure  a  yoke  in  their  estimation  so 
perfectly  hateful  and  ignominious.  One  might  as  easily  picture  the 
ancient  vrarriors  of  Sparta  crouching  at  the  feet  of  the  Helots,  or 
the  noble  families  of  Rome  receiving  conditions  from  their  rebel- 
lious servants,  instead  of  driving  them  back  into  obedience  with 
die  lash.  The  probability  is,  and  the  whole  question  is  one  of 
mere  probability,  that  the  Turks  would  defend  themselves  with  die 
obstinacy  and  confidence  of  men  accustomed  to  be  masters,  and 
that,  in  case  of  being  worsted,  those  who  escaped  the  sword,  would 
radier  take  refuge  with  their  families  in  Asia,  than  remain  on  their 
native  soil  as  bondsmen  to  their  former  slaves. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  think,  that  die 
subversion  of  the  Turkish  empire  would  be  to  the  Greeks  a  mere 
transition  from  one  foreign  dominion  to  another.  Too  feeble  to 
stand  alone,  they  must  continue  to  lean  upon  the  same  protecting 
arm  that  had  raised  them  from  the  dust^  even  if  we  suppose  the 
protecting  power  so  unusually  disinterested  as  not  of  itself  to  seek 
a  recompense  for  the  toils  and  expenses  of  war  in  die  possession 
of  a  country  which  more  than  any  other  has,  in  all  ages,  excited 
the  cupidity  of  the  powerful  and  the  ambitious.  The  proportion 
of  advantage  accruing  to  them  from  the  change  would,  of  course, 
depend  upon"  the  temper  and  constitution  of  the  government  to 
which  they  would  thus  be  transferred.  One  consequence  may  be 
anticipated.  Their  nationaliti/,  which  has  hitherto  been  preserved 
by  the  discordant  unassimilating  nature  of  their  conquerors,  upon 
coming  into  contact  with  customs  and  manners  more  suited  to  ^eir 
own,  and  recommended  to  their  adoption  by  recent  events  and 
superior  civilization,  would  gradually  melt  away,  and  at  last  en- 
tirely lose  its  distinctive  character. 

Litde  more  than  a  year  ago  we  should  not  have  hesitated  to  fix 
upon  France  as  the  power  most  likely,  not  only  to  undertake,  but 
tp  succeed  in  undertaking,  the  conquest  of  Turkey.    There  is  now 
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scarcely  a  doubt  that  Buonaparte  intended^  had  he  been  succe^ful 
in  his  invasion  of  Russia,  to  march  his  victorious  troops  at  once 
•from  Moscow  to  Constantinople ;  and  then,  if  ever,  tiie  enterprize 
would  have  been  crowned  with  triumph.  The  credit  of  a  mighty 
name  resplendent  with  fresh  achievements,  Russia  crippled  and 
humiliated,  the  other  states  of  the  Continent  amon^  the  instni* 
ments  of  usurpation,  the  Porte  engaged  in  dragging  its  enfeebled 
frame  out  of  an  exhausting  and  dispiriting  war,  would,  all  together^ 
have  formed  the  most  promising  coincidence ;  and  Buonaparte  is 
not  the  man  to  have  resisted  the  temptation.  But  Providence  or* 
dained  it  otherwise.  Europe,  in  the  course, of  a  few  months,  has 
been  relieved  from  the  gathering  darkness  of  twenty  years ;  and 
France,  so  lately  the  object  of  dread,  is  destined,  henceforward, 
to  deprecate  the  vengeance  of  insulted  nations,  and  to  contract  its 
proud  desires  and  gigantic  plans  into  the  humbler  labours  of  sdf- 
defence. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  reverse  is  obvious.  The 
balance  of  power  veill  again  be  something  more  than  a  name ;  and 
mankind  gladly  sinking  into  repose,  the,  rights  of  independent 
states,  for  a  Ume  at  least,  will  owe  to  the  convenience  of  all  that 
protection  which  would  be  claimed  in  vain  from  the  Justice  of 
each.  Turkey,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  would  naturally  partake 
of  the  common  security ;  and  the  Greeks  alone  wQuld  be  insensi- 
ble to  the  deliverance,  as  they  have  been  to  the  dangers,  of  Eut» 
rope.  But  if  we  carry  on  our  views  a  little  further,  we  may  easily 
foresee  a  period  when  the  necessity  of  agitation,  or  the  satiety  of 
repose,  will  give  rise  to  fresh  quarrels,  and  they  in  their  turn  to 
fresh  convulsions.  Here  two  events,  the  least  unlikely  of  several 
improbabilities,  occur  to  the  imagmation ;  viz.  the  partition  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey  by  Russia,  France,  and  Austria ;  and  its  conquest 
by  Russia  alone.  The  latter  can  only  happen,  we  conceive,  in  the 
case  of  Russia  attaining  a  preponderance  equal  to  that  which  has 
so  frequently,  and  at  last  so  successfully,  united  the  nations  of  Eu« 
rope  against  France.  The  former  might  owe  its  birth  to  the  same 
cause  that  has  occasioned  a  similar  catastrophe  within  our  own  re? 
collection — one  of  the  few  crimes  within  that  period  not  chargea- 
ble to  the  French.  The  leading  powers  of  the  Continent,  each 
conscious  of  the  same  designs,  and  fearing  to  be  anticipated  by 
the  superior  boldness  or  activity  of  a  rival,  might  deem  it  more 
prudent  to  secure  a  share  of  the  spoil  by  severally  dividing  it,  than 
to  risk  the  loss  of  all  by  grudging  or  coveting  too  much.  The  law 
of  self-preservation  would  easily  supply  a  pretext  for  the  compact 
of  spoliation,  and  a  combined  attack  would,  of  course,  be  the 
readiest  way  to  execute  a  measure  imposed  by  so  sacred  a  law. 

Of  the  two  cases;  as  they  affect  the  interests  of  England;  it  is 

clear 
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"Clear  that  the  latter  would  be  preferable,  as  being  the  least  likely  to 
derange  the  balance  of  power,  her  best  and  noblest  safeguard ;  but 
with  respect  to  conduct,  both  justice  and  policy  seem  to  point  out 
the  same  in  either. 

A«  long  as  th(e  maxim  of  the  Turkish  government  was  perpetual 
war,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  right  and  duty  of  Christians  to  com- 
bine for  the  expulsion  or  extirpation  of  their  common  enemy  ;  nor 
was  it  without  reason  that  the  alliance  between  Francis  and  his  con- 
temporary Soliman  was  stigmatized  as  a  reproach  to  Christendom. 
But  the  principles  of  the  Porte  are  changed.  No  power  is  now 
less  disposed  to  appeal  to  the  swoiti.  For  centuries  the  princes 
of  Europe  have  rivalled  each  other  in  courting  the  friendship  of  the 
Sultan ;  and  the  curtain  which  general  consent  has,  at  all  times, 
closed  around  the  Herculean  infancy  of  empires,  when  once  ma- 
tured by  establishment,  can  hardly  be. withheld,  or  rather  with- 
drawn, from  the  unambitious  successors  of  Mahoniiet.  We  are^ 
perhaps,  the  more  charitably  disposed  in  this  instance,  as  the  se- 
verest inquisition  of  their  rights  w^ould  be  attended  with  so  little 
assurance  of  benefit  to  those  who  have  most  reason  to  lament  their 
admission  into  Europe.  . 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  Turkish  empire  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  vast  non-conducting  barrier  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  On  no  part  of  the  world  has  nature  bestowed  p  more  va- 
rious profusion  of  marketable  commodities ;  and  never  were  the 
pride  and  indolence  of  mail  more  successful  in  thwarting  her  boun- 
tiful intentions.  To  let  in  the  light  of  heaven  upon  these  hidden 
treasures,  and  to  render  them  accessible  to  the  daring  industry  of 
European  commerce,  however  specious  in  the  abstract,  is  an  un- 
dertaking of  too  much  risk  to  be  permitted  on  siich  general 
grounds.  Resources  which,  at  present,  sleep  harmless  beneath  the 
shade  of  Turkish  ignorance,  might  endanger  our  very  existence 
when  transferred  to  the  hands  of  an  active  and  aspiring  enemy. 
Russia  mistress  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  and  France 
in  possession  of  the  ^shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  Archipelago,  are 
objects  which,  even  at  a  distance,  caniiojt  be  contemplated  by  thiis 
country  without  some  degree  of  appi'ehension. 

But  as  all  our  endeavours  to  prevent  those  contingencies,  endea- 
vours, as  it  would  seem,  prescribed  by  interest  no  less  than  dutjr, 
may  ultimately  fail,  it  is  fortunate  that  we  are  not  altogether  with- 
out the  means  of  counteracting  their  effects.  The  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  perhaps  the  Morea,  are  always  within  the  reach 
of  our  fleets.  And  if  the  experiment  was  not  made  during  oiu 
last  war  with  Turkey,  the  Amission  can  only  be  attributed  to  that 
generous  system  of  maintaining  the  ancient  order  of  things,  which 
'we  have  so  rigidly  pursued,  in  opposition  to  the  destroying'  fury  of 

die 
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the  Revolution.  Upon  thosi^  vdascls^  several  of  which  are  furnished 
with  excellent  harbours,  and  other  naval  resources,  a  maritime  do* 
minion,  connected  with  the  main  empire-by  Malta  and  Gibraltar, 
and  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  counterpoize  the  new  acquisitions  of  our 
rivals,  might  be  securely  established.  One  difficulty  may  be  appre- 
hended. The  islands  in  theijr  present  st^te  do  not  produce  corn 
enough  for  their  own  consumption.  Bnt,  besides  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Morea,  which  even  UQw;  supplies  the  deficiency,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  krger  islands,  would  speedily  remove  that 
drawback,  the  advantagc^a  of  the  whole  establishment,  in  the  case 
supposed,  would  amply  repay  the  expense,  and  the  roe?i)9  would 
not  be  difficult,  of  provisioning  it  from  without.  There,  aa  im  the 
British  isles,  our  position  would  secure  us  from  attack,  while  our 
naval  superiority  would  enable  us  to  command  the  surroundiug 
coaste.  Half  the  commerce  of  Constantinople?  would  be  at  our 
mercy j  wliile  so  many  points  of  connection  with  the  neighbourii^g 
continents  would  not  fail  to  open  new  and  wider  channel^  of  trade 
to  the  activity  of  our  merchants.  The  Greek,  whose  busy  temper 
finds  something  congenial  in  the  speculations  of  traffic,  would  na- 
turally attach  hmiself  to  the  powor  most  able  to  gratify  his  propen* 
sity,  and  to  protect  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  The  mildness  of  our 
laws,  and  the  equity  of  our  administration,  would  afford  him  the 
best  atonement  for  the  loss  of  national  independence;  and  England 
would  willingly  surrender  every  feeling  of  commercial  jealousy  to 
the  noble  pleasure  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  men,  to  the  exam- 
ple of  whose  ancestry  she  may  be  said  to  owe  a  portion  of  her  own^ 
prosperit}^ 

It  is  here,  if  any  where,  that  the  mind  may  anuise  itself  with  an 
Utopia  of  Grecian  regeneration,  not  reali^d  iu  the  possession  of 
empire,  but  in  the  revival  of  literature,  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  th^  improvement  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and, 
perhaps,  the  restoration  of  the  language.  Where  could  such 
patriots  as  Coray,  and  those  who,  like  him,  aspire  to  raise  a  well- 
earned  fame  on  the  literary  advancement  of  their  country,  find  a 
home  more  adapted  to  their  feelings,  or  more  favourable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  their  labours  ?  Where  could  the  genius  of  Greece  expect 
a  more  congenial  element?  An  air  so  pure  and  elastic  that  to. 
breathe  it  is  a  sensual  enjoyment — the  keen  perception  of  freedom 
recently  obtained — the  energy  of  new  institutions — the  protection, 
example  and  encouragement  of  England,  would  not  fail  to  inspire 
the  human  mind  with  unu|Mal  vigour  and  alacrity. 

If  any  on^  part  of  Buonaparte's  policy  be  more  disgusting 
than  another,  it  is  the  systematic  suppression  of  every  thing  pecu-* 
liar  and  characteristic.  At  his  approach  the  custoips  of  a^es,  th^ 
memorials  of  past  times,  the  modifications  of  government  and  so* 
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ciety,  even  language  itself,  and  all  that  constitutes  a  nation,  must 
disappear.  The  laws  of  nature,  it  would  seem,  are  not  made  for 
the  pretended  conqueror' of  the  world.  Wherever  he  turns  the 
deluge  of  his  dominion,  the  land,  like  the  ocean,  must  present  one 
plain  unvaried  surface. 

In  this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  we  trust  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
land will  ever  display  a  contrast  to  his.  How  far  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable, or  expedient  to  lay  a  foundation  for  our  future  establi^ 
ment  in  the  Archipelago,  by  applying  to  the  Ionian  islands  already 
in  our  possession  such  a  system  of  government  as  would  be  suited 
to  that  establishmeqt,  wheuiever  it  might  be  required,  we  leave  to 
Ae  decision  of  higher  authorities.  Nor  will  we  take  upon  our- 
selves to  determine  how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  combine  such  a 
system  of  conciliation  towards  the  Greeks  as  may  be  eventually 
useful  to  ourselves,  with  that  line  of  policy  towards  the  Porte  which 
our  present  and  prior  interests  demand.  Much  might  be  done  by 
a  judicious  choice  and  distribution  of  our  agents  in  the  islands  and 
maritime  provinces  of  Turkey.  In  general,  it  may  be  remarked, 
diat  in  proportion  as  England  extends  her  communication,  and 
strengthens  her  influence  in  the  ill-connected  parts  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  she  will  find  herself  able,  in  the  decisive  and  inevitable 
moment,  either  to  sustain  the  courage  of  the  Porte,\  or  to  prevent 
the  spoiler  from  engrossing  the  whoie^of  his  prey.  This  peculiar 
advantage  she  derives  from  the  general  loyalty  of  her  principles, 
and  the  little  inducement  which  she  evidently  has,  either  by  nature 
or  the  genius  of  her  government,  to  authorise  any  scheme  of  dis- 
memberment. 

With  respect  to  the  volume  which  has  led  to  these  cursory 
remarks,  we  have  confitied  ourselves  to  a  simple  report  of  its  plan 
and  general  contents,  without  going  into  any  critical  examination 
of  its  merits  in  point  of  execution.  The  fact  is  that  we  wish  to 
give  every  possible  encouragement  to  so  meritorious  a  work,  and 
feel  inclined  rather  to  trust  to  time  and  experience,  for  the  correc- 
tion of  any  errors  that  may  appear  in  it,  than  to  appeal  for  a  more 
hazardous  remedy  to  the  severe  hand  of  criticism.  Its  faults  are 
the  faults  of  youth,  and  we  may  confidently  hope  that  a  riper  age 
vvill  remove  them.  That  it  is  only  by  a  steady  perseverance  in 
pursuits  of  this  sort  that  the  Greeks  can  hope  to  arrive  at  their 
favourite  object  of  political  emancipation,  is  confirmed  to  us  by  the 
evidence  of  a  traveller,  whose  remarks  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  commend.  '"Weak  and  untutored  minds,'  says  Mr.  Doug- 
las,* *  are  seldom  able  to  support  vrith  steadiness  the  sudden  glare 
of  reason :  the  event  df  the  French  revolution  may  inform  its  that 
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a  gradual  progression  is  necessary,  and  the  seeds  of  rational  liberty 
will  never  prosper  in  a  soil  not  prepared  bj  proper  cultivation  to 
receive  them.  The  Greeks  have  commenced,  however,  with  mo- 
deration and  wisdom ;  and  if  the  wild  fancies  of  politicians  and  en- 
tlmsiasts  do  not  hurry  them  out  of  the  course  in  which  they  are  ad- 
vancing with  cautious  but  accelerated  steps,  another  age  may  wit- 
ness the  glorious  period  when  the  torch  of  knowledge  shiJl  conduct 
them  to  die  enjoyment  of  happiness  and  freedom. 

'Ex  Ai;i^i«y  avaytt  fcifAat  ToAaiAV 
Ta^  TTtciv,  aX>i  etnyu^iAivet 


Aht.VIII.   The  Lay  of  the  Scottish  Fiddle.    A  Poem.   LiFwe 

Cantos.    Supposed  to  be  written  by  W S ,  Esq.    First 

American,  from  the  Fourth  Edinburgh  Edition.    8vo.  pp.  239. 
London;  Cawthorn.     1814. 

TT  was  to  be  expected  that  in  the  process  of  time  an  American 
^  wag  should  make  his  appearance.  In  a  nation  derived  from 
80  many  fathers  it  has  justly  been  matter  of  wonder  that  there  should 
hitherto  have  existed  so  tame  a  uniformity,  and  that  the  composi- 
tion of  such  various  elements  should  produce  the  merest  monoton/ 
of  character  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  It  is  not  our  business  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  or  to  trace  why  th« 
thoughtless,  dissolute,  and  turbulent  of  all  nations  should,  in  com- 
mingling, so  neutralize  one  another  that  the  result  should  be  a 
people  without  wit  or  fancy.  We  will  only  observe  that  when  the 
vulgar  and  illiterate  lose  the  force  of  their  animal  spirits  they  be* 
come  mere  clods;  and  that  the  founders  of  American  society 
brought  to  the  composition  of  their  nation  few  seeds  of  good  taste, 
*nd  no  rudiments  of  liberal  science. 

As  population  thickens  however,  and  intercourse  spreads,  th# 
^rts  and  manners  of  polished  society  must  arise,  and  it  may  b# 
safely  prognosticated  that  America  will  in  time  produce  poets, 
painters,  and  musicians.— But  we  must  attend  to  the  work  before 
us. 

An  intelligent  observer  ^of  our  theory  will  have  anticipated  that 
me  firgt  effort  of  American  wit  would  necessarily^  be  a  parody. 
Childhood  is  everywhere  a  parodist.  America  is  all  a  parody, 
a  n^Bucry  of  her  parents ;  it  is,  however,  the  mimicry  of  a  child 

•  ••S  ^  tetchy 
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'  ^tehji  said  way  wsurdb  in  ks  infiuipy/  atoidoned  to  bad  nurses  and 
edticatied  in  low  habits. 

The  Lay.  of  the  Sco^sk  Fiddle  resembles  die  '  Lay  of  the  Last 
Muistnel/  aa  fiucnatl  beer  does,  champaign,: — nor  are  the  poetical 
poweis  of  the  parodist^  shaH>ed  b^  the  ^Kmndnesa  of  his  judgment* 
Mx>re>diaiLhalf  the  voUime  con^ste  of  noties,  (under  the  name  of 
Walfeec  Scott,)  giving,  iaa  kind.of  tireaonse  drawl,  rendered'yet  more 
oppressive  by  an  adfectation  of  smartness,  a  miserable  detail  of 
petty  squabbles  in  huts  and  baiplets,-  of  which  neither  the  name 
nor  the  knowledge  ever  crossed  Oie  Atlantic.  The  story  we  can 
scarcely  discover;  the  tendency  i^  sufijciently  clear — to  calumniate 
the  naval  officers  of  Old  !^^g^nd).  ^nd  to  libel  its  own  countrymen 
of  New  England.  The  cai^aao^  b^i)e4.tp<  Oreat  Britain  is  obvious 
enough ;  the  grounds  of  enmity  tQ  t%^  New  £nglanders  is  the 
complementary  and,  we  believe,  the  just  accusation  of  having  ap- 
proached more  nearly  thao;  th^  otb^c  stsUes  tp^  the  feelings  and  man- 
ners of  European  society. 

{few  the  author  contrives  to  combine  his  satires  upon  British 
naval  officers  qnd.  New-York  innkeepers,  we  cannot  (though  wc 
hajve  read  the  poem  with  great  diligence)  presume  to  guess.  The 
writer  is,  we  perceive,  very  angry  and  very  scurrilous ;  but  we  are 
not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  scandal  of  American  faction  to  be  able 
to  ascertain  the  objects  of  his  individual  attack.  We  only  know 
that  evei^  Englkhman  is  a.  ^  Sir^  or  a  *  Cfiilde,*  and  eveiy  American 
innkeeper  a  ^  Lord ;'  but  what  the  humour  of  this  liberality  of  titles 
is  we  have  not  discouer^.  When  we  do  understand  any  of  our 
author's  Ittoky  hits,  '  we  hold  it  very  stuff  o'  the  conscience'  to  set 
them-  forthv  Ouic  readers  therefore  have  the  satisiiiction  of  learn- 
ing, ttiat  Sir  Jbhn  Warren  (whom,  for  his  sake,  we  are  glad  to  find, 
an  object  of  AmerTcan.  dislike)  is  pleasantly  denominated  Sir  Bolus. 
*  Marry  why  f*  aye^  that  indeed  is  wortb  imjuiring.  The  worthy 
admiral  was,  it  seems,  not  only  christened  Jolm,  but  Borlase;  and 
by  dropping  r,  and  changing  ase  into  tis,  we  have  the  ingenious 
hgogripMc  tide  of  Sir  Bolus  ! 

Admiral.  Cockburnfs  name  likewise  affords  the  author  some  ^ 
gant  allusions,  though  he  has  not  been  able  to  fasjiion  it  into  so  hu- 
morous an  appellative;  but  he  intimates  Ui^ta  ^cock*  is.  a  bird  of 
spirit,  and  that  there  can  be  no  ^  burn '  without  fire.  Childs  Cock- 
bumf  therefore,  must  have  the  fire  of  ahero.and  the  spirit  of  a  cock. 
This  is  admirable ;  but  the  author  has  yet  a.  high^^  stroke  of  wit 
in  store:  a  cock  has  a  red  comb,  and  fire  yrhich  4»ums  is  red,  and 
therefore  Admiral  Cockbum'^  prime  personal  ornament  must  be  a 
^  huge  fierjf-red  nme*  Hia  is  ^  theme. of  unbounded  pleasantry 
diroughoUt  the  poem,  and  as  it  is  really  the  best  joke  o£  all,  it  woidd* 
be  mijust  not  to  say  that  we  omrselves  have  seen  Admiral  Cockbum^ 
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and  are  enabled  to  bs^ever  that*th'e  '  bdge  fieiy'ii6se '  is  an  inven- 
tion, of  which  the  ti^ofe  credit  ^belongs  to  'our  A^nerican  genius. 
His  own  modesty,  indfeed,  letnte  hkih  t6  itfeJinate  that  he  borrowed 
the  idea  from  Sir  J.  FalstaflFe,  -v^ho  calls  Bardolph  *  Admii-al'  be- 
cause  *he  carries  the  lanthom  in  the  poop;'  M\it  we  cannot  permit 
him  so  to  undervalue  his  talents. 

There  is,  h6wever,  one  of  Sir  JoTin's  commentaries  on  the  nose 
of  his  friend  of  which  he  might  have  made  use.  *  'Sblood,'  says 
Bardolph,  when  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  knight's  sarcasms — *  I 
wish  my  nose  were  in  your  belly.* — *  God  'a  mercy ! '  replies  Sir 
John,  *  so  should  I  be  sure  to  be  heart-bum'd.' — We  i^uote  this 
for  the  sake  of  observing,  that  tbere  occurred  a  practical  joke 
'  germain  to  this  matter ;'  for  this  fiery-nosed  Cockbum,  we  ate 
.assured;  got  into  '  the  very  bowels  of  the  land ; '  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  town  of  Havre-de-Grace  and  some  others  were  de- 
stroyed, not  by  a  metaphorical,  but  a  real  and  bona  fide  confla- 
gration. On  this  subject  our  parodist  is  very  indignant;  and  totally 
forgetting  who  first  invaded  their  neighbour's  territory,  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  an  old  woman  the  following  tirade  against  the 
outrageous  determination  of  Great  Pritain  to  go  to  war  with  Ame- 
rica, who  had  already — gone  to  war  with  her. 

'  As  tottering  near  the  smoking  heap 
The  houseless  matron  bends  to  weep, 
Methinks  I  hear  her  sighing  say, 
As  turning  in  despair  away : 
"  Are  these  the  gallant  tars,  so  long 
The  burthen  of  their  country's  song? 
These  they,  whose  far  resounding  narhe 
Fills  the  obstreperous  trump  of  Faroe  ? 
Who  lord  it.  o'er  the  subject  wave. 
And  France  and  all  her  prowess  brave  ? 
These,  the.  great  '^  bulwack''  to  oppose 
Peace  and  Religion's  deadly  foes  ? 
These,  who  are  destin'd  to  restore 
Repbse  to  Europe's  harass'd  shore  ? 
God  help  the  while  \  if  such  they  be,  ^« 

What  glorious  times  we  soon  shall  see 

^  If  such  they  be — God  help  the  while ! 
Where  send  the  peaceful  sons  of  toil, 
Who  take  no  part  in  that  fell  strife 
Which  in  ambition's  land  is  rife, 
But  harmless  trade  industrious  ply. 
Nor  trouble  aught  beneath  the  sky — 
To  what  lone  scene  must  they  retire 
To  'scape  the  Briton's  wrathful  fire  ? 
Where  shall  the  matron  refuge  seek  ? 
The  infant  that  can  hardly  speak } 
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Where  the  bed'^ridden  and  the  old 

Retire  from  reach  of  Briton  bold  I 

Who  comes  in  pious  christian  ire 

To  purify  the  earth  by  fire ; 

Who  labours  for  the  world's  repose 

By  heaping  up  a  world  of  woes ; 

Who  points  our  hopes  to  realms  of  bliss, 

By  making  us  heart-sick  of  this ; 

And  thus,  as  farmer  Caleb  saith, 

Acts  as  the  "  bulwark  of  our  faith.*" — ^p.  118,  &c. 

This  passage  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  powers :  it 
is  the  peroration  of  his  poem,  written  with  peculiar  care,  and  for 
poetry,  pleasantry,  satire,  good  sense,  and  good  logic,^quals,  if  it 
does  not  surpass,  any  other  that  we  could  select.  The  old  lady, 
however,  might,  we  think,  have  been  more  fairly  made  to  complain, 
that  it  was  Mr.  Madison's  invasion  of  Canada  which  doomed  to 
destruction  her  distant  cottage,  and  that  a  spark  from  the  fire  which 
the  Americans  lighted  on  the  shores  of  Ontario,  spread  the  confla- 
gration to  the  banks  of  the  Chesapeake. 

Bad  reasoning  we  can  equally  forgive  in  an  American  old  woman 
and  an  American  poet ;  but  when  that  poet  turns  statesman  in 
his  notes,  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  expect  some  distant  respect 
for  common  sense.    To  this  couplet 

*  And  universal  patriots  grown. 
Feast  for  all  victories  but  their  own.' 
he  subjoins  the  following  note. 

*  Mr.  S is  supposed  here  to  allude  to  the  following  resolution, 

which  was  put  by  Mr.  Quincy,  in  the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  and 
agreed  to. 

*  "  Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  that  in  a 
war  like  the  present,  waged  without  justifiable  cause,  and  prosecuted 
in  a  manner  that  indicates  that  conquest  and  ambition  are  its  real  mo- 
tives, it  is  not  becoming  a  moral  and  reUgiom  people  to  express  their  ap- 
probfition  of  military  or  naval  exploits,  which  are  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  defence  of  our  sea-coast  and  soil." 

*  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  very  same  individuals,  who 
thus  thought  it  unbecoming  "  a  moral  and  religious  people"  to  rejoice 
in  the  victories  of  their  country,  feasted  most  lustily  for  the  Russian 
victories.'— p.  218. 

By  this  admirable  piece  of  ratiocination  the  author  thinks  he 
proves  that  those  who  deemed  it  unbecoming  a  moral  and  religious 
people  to  wage  unjustifiable  war,  or  to  express  approbation  of  ex- 
ploits prompted  by  a  spirit  of  conquest  and  ambition,  nmst  there" 
fore  think  it  unbecoming  to  rejoice  for  the  il)  success  of  unjustifi- 
*  able  war,  and  for  the  successful  defence  of  native  and  national 
independence. 

Our 
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Our  readers  are  tired  of  this  stuff,  and  so  are  we.  We  have 
waded  thiough  the  text  with  weariness,  and  through  the  notes  with 
contempt  for  the  author's  powers,  and  indignation  at  his  prin- 
ciples :  he  is  the  libeller  of  every  thing  in  America  that  is  not  mean 
and.  wicked;  and  we  regret  that  we  cannot  ascertain  distinctly  the 
objects  of  his  abuse,  as  we  should  be  satisfied  by  this  evidence, 
that  they  were  wortliy  men  and  good  citizens. 


Art.  IX.  1 ,  Resolutions  of  a  General  Meetim  of  the  Committee 
of  Ship-Owners  for  the  Port  of  London,  held  the  9th  Aprils 
1812, 

2.  Various  Returns  of  Thames  and  Lidian-huilt  Shipping,  Prize- 
Ships,  8^c.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
in  the  Session  1813. 

"T^I/'E  anticipated  the  extension  of  a  few  months  which  has  been 
^  ^  given  by  parliament  to  the  indulgence  of  admitting  Indian- 
built  ships  to  a  registry  in  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  allow  time  for 
fixing  finally,  in  the  present  session,  the  future  fate  of  those  ships. 
Meanwhile  the  London  ship-builders  have  not  been  idle.  By  Uie 
circulation  of  papers  among  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  tavern  resolutions,  and  by  various  other  means  which 
wealth  can  command,  they  have  endeavoured  to  excite  alarm,  and 
to  prejudice  the  public  against  building  ships  in  our  Indian  territo- 
ries, or  admitting  those  already  built  to  any  share  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have  heard,  with  very  sincere 
regret,  that  some  of  those  to  whom  commerce  owes  many  bene- 
fits, are  about  to  become  advocates  for  this  exclusion ;  for  we  are 
persuaded  that  this  measure,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  give  to  one 
of  its  most  valuable  branches,  a  cruel,  perhaps  a  mortal  blow.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  would  entreat  a  moment's  attention  to  a  brief 
and  plain  statement  of  the  question  at  issue. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied,  we  conceive,  that  all  Indian-built  ships 
(but  we  shall  at  present  confine  our  observations  chiefly  to  those 
built  at  Bombay)  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
British-built  ships,  without  further  interference  of  the  legislature. 
The  principle  of  our  navigation  laws,  as  set  forth  in  the  12th  Charles 
II.  chap.  18,  and  7th  and  8th  William  III.  chap.  22,  extends  cer- 
tain rights  and  privileges  to  ships  built  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  lands, 
islands,  colonies,  plantations  or  territories  belonging  to  his  Majesty, 
or  in  bis  possession ;  and  grants  to  foreign  nations  the  right  of  im- 
poftrng  the  produce  of  their  respective  territories  into  Great  Britain 
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in  their  own  ships :  a  subsequent  act  (26th  Geo.  Ill,  chap.  69,) 
specifies  the  terms  on  which  such  ships  may  be  registered. 

In  the  12th  Charles  II,  our  eastern  possessions  were  confined  to 
Bantam,  Amboyna,  and  a  few  factories  on  the  continent  of  Indk ; 
tfwse  in  America  were  in  Aeir  infancy,  and  peopled  chiefly  with 
men  not  well  afiected  to  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy;  yet  still 
it  was  deemed  but  just  to  secure  to  them,  in  this  act,  the  rights  of 
fellow-subjects. 

In  the  reign  of  William  III,  when  the  navigation  act  was  amend- 
ed, we  had  acquired  from  the  crown  of  Portugal  the  island  of 
Bombay,  whicff  was  then,  as  it  still  is,  held  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany immediately  of  the  crown,  as  pari  of'  the  man(fr  of  East 
Greenwich  in  the  county  of  Kent^  on  the  payment  ot  ct  10  per 
annum,  in  gold,  which  sum  continues  to  be  regularly  so  paid. 
Ships  built  fat  Bombay,  therefore,  are  indisputably  entitled  by  law 
to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  attach  to  ^hips  launched 
from  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  whether  at  East  Greenwich  in  the 
county  of  Ke*it,  pr  Blackwall  in  the  county,  of  Middlesex.  But 
these  rights  are  not  confined  to  Bombay ;  as  all  the  provinces  and 
islands  since  obtained  in  India,  whether  by  cession  or  conquest, 
are  included  in  the  description  of  *  territories  belonging  to  or  in 
his  Majesty's  possession.'  These  were  in  fact  expressly  declared 
to  be  so,  in  the  act*  of  last  session,  which  granted  them  to  Ae 
East  India  Company  for  a  limited  time,  (a  twenty  years  lease,)  to 
be  held  without  prejudice  to  the  undoubted  sovereignty  of  the  crown 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  we  think  it 
M'ill  hardly  be  contended  that  the  British  bom  "subjects  resident  in 
those  territories  were  meant  to  be  included  in  that  fease,  and  turned 
over  like  the  serfs  on  a  Russian  estate,  or  the  live-stpgk  on  one  of 
our  farms.  On  tlie  contrary,  with  these  facts  before  us,  we  rfwdi 
be  borne  out  in  asserting  that  the  native  inhabitants  of  those  ter- 
ritories have  thus  become  our  fellow-subjects,  acknowledring  the 
same  sovereign,  protected  and  governed  by  the  same  parliafment, 
and  submitting  to  the  same  laws,  except  in  those  cases  vrtiere  par- 
liament has  thought  it  wise  and  just  to  leave  them  subject  to  meir 
own  actions,  laws  and  customs.  Those  laws  are  administered  in 
the  principal  settlements  by  British  courts  of  justice,  under  judges 
appointed  by  the  King ;  the  revenues  of  the  country  are  applied  to 
defray  the  charges  of  those  courts,  and  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, under  the  management  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
contioul  of  padiament  for  a  limited  time,  when  the  sinrplus revenue, 
if  any,  will  be  accounted  for  with  the  Britisih  government. 

It  is  not  indeed  denied  that,  under  the  navigation  acts  of  Charles 
and  William,  India-built  ships  have  the  right  of  itnporting  into  this 
country  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  country  in  which  they 
were  actually  built ;  but  by  an  omission  in  the  act  of  SStUGeo.  Ill, 
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chap.  69,  which  regulates  the  registry  of  ^bips,  or  rkther  we  should 
say  by  a  quibble  in  the  ifiterpretaticyn  of  this  act,  they  are  debarred 
from  the  enjoyment  of  those  privileges  whidh  were  unquestionably 
intended  to  them  in  common  with  thoise  grafited'  to  other  fordgii 
ipossesstons  of  his  Majesty.  By  tbb  act  it  is  provided  that  the 
governors  and  principal  officers  of  his  Majesty's  revenues  or  cus- 
toms, in  places  abroad,  ^ould  register  and  grant  the  certificates  6f 
registry;  but  as  the  governors  and  principal  officers  of  customs  hn 
India  are  imder  the  East  India  Company  and  not  officec^  of  the 
crown,  and  therefore  not  described  in  the  regit^ter  a^,  such  certifi- 
cates have  been  withheld.  To  us,  at  leftst,  this  appears  to  be 
somewhat  jibsurd.  These  governors  mmt  be  approved  by  the 
king,  and  may  he  recalled  by  him ;  and  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms are  remotely  officers  of  the  British  revenue,  the  surplus  reve- 
nues being  applicable  to  the  state  after  certain  expenses  have  been 
discharged.  These  opinions  are  not  m^ely  ours,  they  are  those  of 
our  ablest  statesmen : — of  tlie  late  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Melville  and  Lord 
Dartmouth;  Uie  Marquis  of  Wellesley  and  Lord  Grenville. 

Let  us  examine  the  grounds  then  on  which  the  Ship-builders  or, 
M'hich  is  nearly  the  same  thiitg,  the  ship-owners,  of  the  port  of 
London,  petition  parliament, '  that  in  fiiture  East  India-built  ships 
may  be  prohibited  by  statute  from  being  admitted  to  registry,  and 
to  the  privileges  of  British-built  ships/  -We  shall  find  them  all  set 
forth  in  the  Resolutions  of  their  committee  of  the  9th  April,  18 12, 

In  the  first  of  these  Resolutions  it  is  stated,  that  while  they  con- 
template the  advantages  which  they  expect  to  reap  by  a  free  inter-^ 
course  -with  India,  they  look  with  the  *  Utmost  alarm  to  the  dan- 
gerous and  destructive  consequences  from  the  great  influx  of  East 
India-built  ships.'  From  this  dreadful  shock  it  mright  be  supposed 
that  whole  fleets  of  these  ^  black-ships*  had  been  introduced  into 
the  general  trade  of  the  nation.  Among  the  Returns  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons  the  last  session,  is  one  of  all  the  ships  built 
in  India  and  admitted  to  registry  from  1st  January,  1794,  to  5th 
April,  1813 ;  from  whidh  it  appears  that  the  total  number  is^  7^,^ 
and  the  measurement  48,438  tons. 

Of  these  ships 

16  are  now  employed  by  the  Eaist  India  Company,  "j       Ton?. 
trading  with  the  country  in  which  they  were  i    12,9^8 
built,-^their  measurement J 

34  have  been  taken,  burnt,  lost,  or  worn  out     .     .     20,4S» 

1 1  are  now  in  India 8,£34 

1  in  his  Majesty's  service 886 

14  unaccounted  for,  being  small  ships,  and  sup->       tn^a 
posed  to  have  been  sold  in  England    ...   3       <>)y^» 

76  Ships 48,438 

It 
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It  appears  from  this  authentic  document,  tliat  in  a  period  of 
19  years,  the  '  great  influx  of  India-built  ships' consists  of  14, 
measuring  5952  tons ;  these  and  no  more  have  been  sold  into  the 
general  trade  of  the  country ;  and  eleven  only,  or  8234  tons,  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  owners,  employed  generally  in  the  country  trade 
in  India,  and  sometimes  bringing  home  cargoes  the  produce  of  that 
coimtry,  which  they  have  a  right  to  do  under  the  most  unfavoura- 
ble construction  that  can  be  put  on  the  navigation  laws:  yet 
building  ships  in  India  for  sale  in  this  country,  is  represented  as  a 
serious  grievance  to  the  Thames  ship-builder! 

From  another  return  laid  before  the  House  of  the  number  of 
ships,  not  Indiamen,  launched  in  the  Thames  from  the  year  1770 
to  the  end  of  1812,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  was  913,  of 
which  848  were  of  less  burthen  than  350  tons  each,  and  consequently 
under  the  size  of  those  which,  by  the  new  charter,  are  permitted  to 
bring  cargoes  from  India.  With  these  848  therefore,  India-built 
ships  cannot  be  brought  into  competition ;  and  their  only  inter- 
ference with  the  Thames  builders  would  be  in  the  remaining  65 
ships,  which  in  27  years  is  on  an  average  2  ships  and  i^  per  year. 

A  third  return  consists  of  the  ships  launched  in  the  river 
Thames  for  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  from  1770  to 
1812.  From  this  return  we  collect  the  following  statement: — that 
in  24  years  previous  to  the  period  when  complaint  was  first  made 
of  India-built  ships  being  admitted  to  a  registry,  namely,  from  1 770 
to  1793  inclusive,  132  ships  were  built,  measuring  112,156  tons; 
and  that  in  the  19  succeeding  years  (from  1794  to  1812  inclusive) 
99  ships  were  launched,  measuring  98,794  tons ;  the  former  period 
giving  an  average  of  5^  ships,  measuring  4672  tons  a  year ;  the 
latter  5^  ships,  or  5194  tons  a  year.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
is  obvious :  that  the  clamour  raised  about  the  decrease  of  ship- 
building on  the  Thames  is  unfounded, — since  it  results  from  the 
above  statement  that  although  the  decrease  in  number  is  one-fourth 
of  a  ship  per  year,  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  tonnage  equal  to 
522  tons  a  year,  which  arises  from  the  Company  employing  a  larger 
class  of  ships  than  formerly. 

But  we  have  yet  a  return  to  produce  which  the  ship-builders  on 
the  Thames  will  contemplate  perhaps  with  no  peculiar  pleasure. 
It  is  that  made  to  the  House  of  the  number  of  prize-ships,  with 
their  tonnage, .  admitted,  to  registry,  and  which  were  in  existence 
and  actually  belonging  to  the  British  empire  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember inevery  year  froni  1792  to  1812.  On  the 30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1811,  this  number  was  4,023  ships,  measuring  536,240  tons; 
and  on  the  30th  of  September,  1812,  3,809  ships,  measuring 
513,044  tons.  Now  the  smallest  of  these  numbers  exceeds  four 
times  the  number  of  vessels  built  on  the  Thames  for  the  merchant 

service, 
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Service,  (exclusive  of  Indiamen  J  in  a  period  of  twenty-sevea  years, 
and  is  equal  to  the  average  building, for  a  whole  century.  This 
is,  indeed,  an  interference  with  the  employment  and  profits  of  thtt 
British  ship^-builders.  The  fourteen  India-built  ships,  of  5952 
tons,  brought  into  the  general  trade  in  nineteen  years,  and  which 
have  created  such  alarm,  compared  with  these  prize  ships,  dwindle 
into  nothing.  We  might  ask  how  it  happens  that  all  mention  of 
them  has  been  avoided 4n  the  *  Resolutions?'  It  was  not  quite 
convenient  perhaps  to  bring  forward  the  question  of  right  of  these 
prize-ships  to  registry,  because  it  involved  another  question  of  po- 
licy, which  affected  the  interests  of  our  brave  seamen,  and  which 
would  be  universally  scouted.  The  committee  chose  rather,  there- 
fore, to  direct  their  attack  against  an  object  not  worth  their  notice— 
the  fourteen  ships  in  preference  to  the  4,000 — though  they  could 
not  be  ignorant  that  the  former  were  brought  .into  the  market  by  a 
few  private  traders,  whose  distant  residence  might  not  always  allow 
them  the  opportunity  of  asserting  their  rights. 

The  third  Resolution  embraces  matter  of  ;vvhich  a  great  part 
seems  rather  beyond  the  sphere  of  a  sUp-builder.    It  states, 

*  That  the  consequences  of  continuiDg  to  admit  ships  built  in  India, 
which  are  navigated  by  natives  of  that  country,  to  a  participation  in 
this  trade,  will  prove  ruinous  to  the  various  classes  of  the  people  in- 
terested and  employed  in  the  building,  repairing,  and  equipment  of 
British-built  ships ;  thus  sacrificing  great  national  interests  and  esta- 
blishments to  support  one  of  dubious  utility,  and  of  unquestionable 
danger  in  the  East  Indies,  where  the  most  confident  politician  cannot  be 
secure  that  at  no  distant  period  it  will  not  be  made.a  powerful  engine  of 
annoyance  to  the  mother  country,  which  so  imprudently  admitted  its 
establishment  and  since  has  raised  it  to  its  present  dangerous  state.* 

If  there  were  really  any  grounds  for  apprehending  that  the  India- 
.  built  shipping  would  materially  affect  the  general  interests  of  the 
ship-builders,  and  the  employment  of  British  ships,  we  should  be 
the  last  to  recolnmend  a  measure  oi  such  pernicious  tendency;  but 
when  we  consider  that  there  has  been  a  demand  for  500,000  tons 
of  prize  ships  for  the  general  commerce  of  the  country,  a  supply 
which,  on  the  return  of  peace,  must  wholly  cease ;  that  these  prize 
ships  are  some  old,  others  ill  built,  and  all  of  them  fast  wearing 
out;  and  that  the  ships  now  employed  as  transports  are  pretty 
much  in  the  same  predicament,  we  gready  doubt  whether  the 
Thames  builders  will  be  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  ships  below 
the  tonnage  permitted  by  the  new  charter  to  double  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Above  that  tonnage,  the  fewer  they  construct  the 
better.  We  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  would  best  consult  the  interests  of  their  con- 
stituents, and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  general  interest  of 

\  the 
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ihenatioti,  by  engaging  no  other  ships  in  their  employ  dian  diose  of 
teak  built  in  India.     Notwithstanding  the  boasted  superiority  of 
the  Tbmmes  ship^building^  we  can  yenture  to  assert^  without  fear 
of  contradiction^  that  the  bebt  of  them  fall  ^ort,  both  in  mate- 
rials and  wcn-kmansliipy  of  a  Bombay«bttih  ship.    The  builders 
<if  that  place  require  no  instruction  from  us,  the  giving  of  wbidh 
is  set  do%vny  ignorantly  enough^  as  one  of  the  measures  of  ^  dubi* 
ous  policy.'     On  the  coast  of  Malabai^  ship^building  Was  knoum 
and  practised  ages  before  a  ship  was  seen  in  the  ports  of  diis  coun- 
try ;  at  a  time  when,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  their  anonymous 
advocates^  *  our  fighting  ships  were  fly-boats^  and  our  merchant- 
men cockle-shells;  tmd  when  a  tnariner,  who  had  the  hardihood  to 
venture  out  of  «i^  of  Jaifd^  was  deemed  a  hero  of  the  first  class.' 
Ten  centuries  ago  we  know^  Imd  t^'i^etitiiries  before  t^t,  we 
believe^  thaft  ships  built  On  the  'Malabar  coast  «ot  only   na^- 
gated  the  Persian  and  Arabiam  gulphs^.but  proceeded  as  far  as 
Canton^  among  the  rocks  and^oaky  and  subject  to  thetremendoiis 
typhons,  of  the  China  «ea,  «o  fatal  to  many  of  our  Thames4)uilt 
ships.     We  can  also  assnre  the  British  builders^  that  whatever  ifm- 
provements  may  have  been  made  by  means  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
m  Europe^  they  have  not  been  neglected  by  the  artificers  of  India. 
The  native  builders  of  Bombay  may  boast  of  having  constructed 
ahips  which  exoel^  not  only  ip  good  and  substantial  workmanshq) 
and  durability,  but  also  in  neatness,  any  that  have  yet  been  <oti^ 
structed  in  the  ports  of  this  kingdom. 

It  is  ahnost  needless  to  say  that  the  tesdc  timber  is  peculiarly 
«dapted  for  shipbuilding;  that  its  durability  exceeds  that  <>f -^e 
best  Oak ;  that  it  reqirires  little  seasoning  and  never  shritiks ;  that 
it  does  not  splinter  when  struck  with  shot ;  that  it  tears  exposure 
to  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  to  the  cold  of  the  frozen  ocean, 
without  injury ;  and  is,  therefore,  perhaps  the  only  timber  in  the 
world  that  can  stand  the  changes  of  climate  to  which  slii|>B'are  sub- 
ject when  employed  on  long  and  distant  voyages.  But  what 
renders  it  more  peculiarly  adapted  for^h]p4>uii^g  is  its  quality 
of  preserving  iron  in  consequence  of  its  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oil  and  no  ligneous  acid.  Evpry  body  who  has  been 
in  India  knows  this  perfectly  well.  Yet  the  Thames  builders  at- 
tempt to  set  aside  these  well-known  facts;  they  have  discovered 
that  iron  bolts  will  rust  in  teak  ships.  We  have  seen  some  of  those 
bolts  so  rusted,  and  the  very  manner  in  which  they  are  corroded  in 
regular  channels  through  the  whole  length,  makes  it  sufficiafitly  ob- 
vious that  they  had  originally  been  ill-driven,  and  that  the  corrosion 
was  occasioned,  not  by  the  action  of  the  wood  updn  the  iron,  biit 
of  the  salt  water  which  had  insinuated  itself  along  the  whole  lo^th 
^f  the  bolt. 

W^ 
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We  proceed  to  the  proofs  of  the  superiority  of  India-built  sbipt- 
over  those  launched  on  the  Thames.  The  East  India  Company, 
before  the  renewal  of  their  charter  in  179^,  had  almost  entirely 
confined  themselves  to  the  employment  of  ships  built  in  the  rive«  i 
and  it  was  then  boasted  that,  in  the  memory  of  the  eldest  seaj^A^ 
not  one  of  their  ships  had  been  known  to  founder  at  sea.  A  mei^w^t 
cboly  diange^  however,  has  taken  place  in  this  respect.  Witbi» 
the  present  century  (1800«)  our  recollection  furnishes  u&  with  ikm 
fallowing  list  of  Thames-built  ships  that  have  actually  fouiulefiedskl. 
sea  witjiput  (excepting  in  one  case)  a  single  soul,  out  of  a^  least 
fi^OOO  persons,  being  saved. 

Name.  Built.  Tons.         Foundered. 

True  Briton    .     .     .     •  1790  .  1200  .  1809 

Earl  Talbot     .     .    ^     •  1796  .  1200  .  1800 

Ganges 1797  .  1500  •  1807  crew  f^M^ 

Calcutta     .....  .  •    800  .  1809^ 

Jane,  Duchess  of  Gordon  1804  .  800  .  1809 

Bengal 1799  •  800  .  1809 

Lady  Jane  Dundas  .     .  1800  .  800  .  1809 

Experiment    ....  1802^  .  500  .  1808 

l^rd  Nelson  ....  1799  •  800  .  180a 

Skelton  Castle     .     .     .  .  600  .  1800 

Ocean  ..*....  1802  .  1200  .  1810 

Prince  of  Wales       .     .  1803  .  800  .  1805 

We  caw  venture  to  assert  that,  with  one  solitary  exccptioir,  there 
is  no  instance  on  record  of  a  Bombay-built  teak  merchant-sMp 
having  foundered  at  sea^  and  the  ship  which  furnishes  the  excep- . 
tion  struck  on  the  second  bar  in  the  river  of  Canton  when  deeply 
laden,  proceeded,  without  examination,  on  her  voyage,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  down. 

If  such  w'eak  and  defective  ships  are  constructed  for  commerce 
by  the  Thames  builders,  how  much  more  unfit  are  their  boasted 
establishments  to  build  ships  for  the  navy !  We  have  already  ex- 
hibited a  few  specimen^  pf  those  mercantile  men  of  war  on  home 
service :  let  us  now  see  what  figure  they  have  made  in  the  Indian  ^as. 
The  Victorious*  and  Arrogantf  were  sent  to  India  in  1 796.  After 
undergoing  expensive  repairs,  the  Victorious,  in  1802,  was  sent 
home  as  unfit  for  further  service;  she  liad  fine  weather  until  her 
arrival  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel,  when  a  slight  gale  compelled 
her  to  bear  up  for  Lisbon,  where  she  was  condemned.  The  Arrb* 
^nt,  in  the  same  year,  ib  her  passage  from  the  Malay  islands  to 
Bombay,  Wi£d  obliged,  in  the  finest  weather,  to  keep  all  her  pumps 

constantly  going ;  and  being  found,  on  survey,  incapable  of  being 

i'.  ■«.,»-■  ,■■        ■  -  -  -     -     —   _  .  ■■> 

•  fia})t«»ntheTkiinies.  t  Built  at  Hvwich. 

repaired 
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Impaired  to  imake  her  sea-worthy^  was  reduced  to  a  sheer  hulk  in 
Bombay  harbour. 

Two  other  new  ships  of  the  line^  the  Sceptre*  and  Albion,!* 
were  sent  to  India  in  1803.  In  three  years  both  these  ships  were 
unfit  for  service^  Though  they  never  encountered  bad  weather,  nor 
were  ever  eng^ed  with  the  enemy,  they  were  actually  fo&od,  oa 
survey,  in  so  weak  and  leaky  a  state,  that  the  admiral  oo  the  station 
was  blamed  for  risking  the  lives  of  their  crew»on  a  passage  home: 
having  fine  weather  they  arrived  safely,  and  were  paid  off;  their 
defects  being  such  as  to  require  from  <£30,000  to  <£40,000  to  make 
them  good. 

The  superior  quali^  and  abundance  of  the  teak  timber  of  In- 
dia, and  the  naval  establishments  in  that  country,  are  available  re- 
sources for  keeping  up  our  naval  strength  far  too  valuable  to  be 
held  of  '  dubious  utility.'  Th^  supply  which  the  forests  of  India 
yield,  if  not  made  use  of  in  ship-building,  must,  iike  many 
other  resources  of  India,  be  lost  to  the  nation.  It  is  rather  too 
much,  we  think,  that  in  the  event  (which  the  advocates  of  the 
Thames  ship-builderjs  seem  rather  complacently  to  contemplate) 
of  India  passing  into  the  hand?  of  our  enemies,  it  -should  be  re- 
commended to  us  to  leave,  tq  whatever  nation  may  gain  possession 
of  it,  those  advantages  which  we  had  neglected ;  whilst,  widi  the 
composure  of  an  Indian  Brahmin,  we  witnessed  an  improvident 
consumption  of  our  own  oak,  till  we  found  ourselves  without  re- 
sources for  continuing  the  contest,  and  in  danger  of  falling  from 
tfiat  pre-eminent  station  which  alone  can  ensure  the  salvation  of  die 
.empire. 

At  present,  however,  in  spite  of  their  forebodings  of  '  unques- 
tionable danger  in  the  East  Indies,'  we  feel  no  alarm  in  that  quar- 
ter; but,  looking  foward  to  another  maritime  war,  it  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  the  first  blow  may  be  struck  in  our  most  distant  pos- 
sessions. At  any  rate  a  fleet  mtist  be  sent  to  India.  If  the  dock- 
yards there  should  be  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  where  are  the  da- 
mages of  tliat  fleet  to  be  repaired  I  Will  the  Sceptres  and  the 
Albions  and  the  Arrogants  maintain  our  naval  superiority  in  those 
seas,  even  with  the  help  of  Indian  dock-yards  i  But  these  estab- 
lishments cannot  be  kept  up  if  native  ship-builders  be  discouraged; 
and  our  navy  will  thus  be  deprived  of  those  important  advantages 
which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  Encoun^ement  to.  artificers  to  en- 
ter into  any  ne\v  line  or  profession  is  the  more  necessary  in  India, 
in  consequence  of  the  prejudices  of  the  natives,  who  consider  it 
as  a  general,  though  not  an  indispensable  rule,  that  the  son  should 
follow  the  profession  of  the  father. 


*  Built  on  the  Thames  by  Dudman,  1803. 
t'  Built  Q»  tiM  Than«s  bj  Ftrry  and  Co.  in  180& 
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'  In  a  commercial  point  of  viiew;  the  advantages  of  admitting 
teak  ships  to  a  registry  ane  obvious.  They  are  allowed,  even  bj 
the  Thames  builders,  to  be  strong  and  durable,  and  being  so,  it 
must  also  be  allowed  that  the  lives  of  seamen  are  more  secure  in 
Aem  than  in  ships  more  liable  to  decay,  and  that  they  are  best 
fitted  for  the  conveyance  of  valuable  merchandize  on  long  voyages. 
At  present  we  enjoy  nearly  the  conmierce  of  the  whole  world;  but 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  must  engage  in  competition  with 
foreign  nations.  Such  ships,  therefore,  will  then  be  forced  into 
the  trade  of  our  rivals,  if  excluded  from  our  own,  apd  will  thus 
give  to  them  a  decided  advantage  p'^^r  us  in  a  point  of  the  first 
consequence  to  our  success. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  events  are  hatching  in  the  womb  of 
time,  or  what  may  be  the  future  destiny  of  India;  but  if  any  just 
apprehension  could  be  entertained  of  a  separation  from  this  coun- 
try, it  ought  to  operate  as  an  additional  motive  for  us  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  possession  we  now  have,  and  to  apply  its  resources 
to  our  idtimate  benefit,  by  making  use  of  its -valuable  timber  at  a 
time  when  we  have  little  of  our  own;  and  by  thus  supplying  our- 
selves with  durable  ships  for  the  use  of  war  and  commerce,  Bus- 
band  our  domestic  resources  against  a  time  of  need. 

The  naval  department,  convinced  of  the  policy  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, and  that  the  '  utility'  is  not  ^  dubious,'  is  very  properly  avail- 
ing itself  of  the  supplies  which  the  coast  of  Malabar  affords  for 
adding  to  the  naval  strength  of  the  kingdom.  Against  this  mea- 
sure also  the  Thames  builders  are  raising  an  indirect  clamour.  A 
brief  sketch  of  India  ship-building  may  enable  us  to  judge  of  die 
extent  ^of  the  *  interference'  which  has  called  it  fordi. 

The  merchant-ships  that  have  been  built  at  Bombay  in  the  last 
Airty  years  amount  to  about  thirty,  or,  on  an  average,  one  a  year; 
and,  let  the  demand  be  ever  so  great  for  merchaut-sbips,  it  has  not 
the  means,  nor  the  conveniences  for  constructing  more  than  two. 
i^ps  a  year,  there  being  only  two  building  slips;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  more  could  be  provided  without  an  enormous  expense* 
The  dry  docks  are  the  great  object  in  this  port,  but  they  are  re- 
served for  the  purpose  of  repairing  Indiamen,  or  building  and  re- 
pairing ships  for  the  navy.  The  quantity  of  merchant-ships,  there- 
fore, which  Bombay  could  furnish,  can  scarcely  justify  so  great 
an  outcry,  though  the  quality  of  them  may,  in  some  measure;  ai 
not  one  built  within  die  last  thirty  years  is  yet  worn  out,  or 
likely  to  be  so  for  as  many  years  to  come.  The  builders  ar^ 
natives  of  India,  and  servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  from 
whom  they  receive  a  regular  but  small  stipend  for  superintend- 
mg  the  building  and  repairs  of  the  King's  and  Company's 
ships,  and  also  a  compensation  from  individuals  for  the  building 
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and  repairs  of  their  ships.  All  these  works  are  carried  on  within 
the  Company's  dock-yards.  For  permission  to  build  private  ships 
ilie  proprietors  pay  to  the  Company  teij  rupees  or  25s.  per  ton  ^ 
the  workmen  are  hired,  paid,  and  victualled  by  the  propriet;prs  at 
certain  rates  per  day  (subject  to  be  called  off,  wheqever  re^ired^, 
for  building  or  repairing  the  King's  or  Company's  ships).  The 
quantity  of  work  performed  by  an  Indiaa  shipwright  is.  not  on^ 
fourth  of  what  an  English  shipwright  can  do,  but  it  is  careful!)^ 
and  akilfolly  done,  under  the  inspection  of  the  master  build^rs,^ 
and  their  assbtants.  The  timber  and  aU  other  materials  are  alsQ. 
provided  by  the  owner,  who  takes  care  that  the  first  be  of  sufficient 
scantling  and  fit  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied^  and  that 
the  ship  be  well  constructed  throughout  before  she  is  launcl^ed, 

In  Bengal  the  system  is  different.  On  the  river  Hoogly,  as  on, 
Ae  Hiames,  building  yards  have  been  constructed  by  individualsj^^ 
where  ships  are  built  on  contract  or  for  sale,  and  teak  of  au  infe- 
rior quality  and  other  kinds  of  timber  less  durable  are  introduced. 
These  ships,  though  excellent,  are,  of  course,  not  held  in  such  esr 
timalion  as  the  Bombay-built  ships. 

If  the.  same  precautions  were  observed  in  the  construction  of 
Thames-built  ships,  we  should  no  longer  hear  such  complaints 
against  them.  There  was  a  time  when  these  ships  were  held  in  es- 
timation ;  but  the  builders  were  then  regularly  brought  up  to  the 
business,  resided  in  their  building  yards,  superintended  die  work 
themselves,  and  took  care  to  liave  a  certain  stock  of  timber  on 
hand.  Content  with  moderate  gains,  and  emulous  of  acquiring 
and  preserving  an  estimable  character,  they  inspected  minutely  every 
part  of  the  machine.  Many  of  them  gradually  accumula^  wealth;  , 
and  their  success  stimulated  others  of  larger  capital,  but  unac- 
quainted with  the  business,  to  embark  in  these  concerns.  Th^ 
wealth,  power,  and  influence  of  these  new  men  have  driven  the 
old  builders  out  of  the  market.  The  building  of  a  shi^  is  noHk 
done  by  task  and  job ;  the  superintendance  of  the  work  is  left  tQ 
the  hired  builder ;  who,  being  interested  only  so  far  as  to  get  the 
ship  out  of  hand,  follows  the  example  of  his  employer,  and  in- 
dulges in  ease  and  relaxation.  The  same  principle  extends  down- 
wards to  the  youngest  apprentice ;  the  workmansliip  is  slovenly 
performed,  and  the  ship  is  shaken  to  pieces  or  founders  in  the 
first  hard  gale  of  wind.  But  the  uiateiials  are  generally  as  bad  as 
the  workmanship^  They  contract  to  build  ships  while  the  timber  is 
still  growing  in  the  forest.  We  verily  believe  tha4;  when  the  ten 
74-gun  ships  were  contracted  for  in  1805,  there  was  not  sufficient 
timber  in  the  whole  of  the  private  yards  to  complete  a  single  ship. 

Apprehensions  are  expressed  hy  the  builders  that  the  admission 
of  India-built  ships  will  occasion  the  eniigration  of  our  shipwright? 
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to  foreign  countries.  This  would  indeed  be  '  ruinous ;'  but  wii 
have  shewn  that  their  interference  has  yet  had  no  such  effect-^ 
what  it  may  have  will  probably  depend  on  themselves:  let  their 
ships  be  built  with  proper  care,  and  increased  employment  will  be 
found  for  this  valuable  class  of  men ;  nor  would  the  builders  them«^ 
selves  suffer  by  a  judicious  application  of  this  additional  labour,  as 
the  value  of  their  ships  would  be  greatly  enhanced  :  let  them  also 
be  contented  with  prices  less  than  those  of  which  the  extravagance 
is  said  to  have  driven  the  East  India  Company  and  the  merchanti 
of  London  to  build  ships  at  the  out-ports  of  the  kingdom. 

After  all,  this  dreaded  emigration  of  shipwrights  is  a  bug- 
bear. It  appears  from  *  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ap- 
prentice Laws/  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  5th  of 
May,  1813,  that  a  great  number  of  the  a];tificers  employed  in  the* 
Thames*  yards  are  not  shipwrights,  or  such  as  have  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  that  trade.  The  modern  builder,  it  seems,  prefers 
taking  men  who  can  handle  an  axe,  an  adze,  or  an  augre,  whether 
millwright,  wheelwright,  house-carpenter,  or  joiner,  on  the  pres- 
sure of  the  moment,  to  bringing  up  regular  appreiltices  to  the 
trade;  so  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  assertion  of  the 
builders  that  there  are  not  now  one-half  the  apprentices  which 
there  used  to  be  formerly.  Tliese  auxiliary  workmen  being  the 
least  useful,  will,  of  course,  be  the  first  discharged ;  but  it  will  not 
by  any  means  follow  that  such  discharge  will  occasion  the  emigra- 
tion of  either  description  :  the  real  shipwright  will  have  more  em- 
ploy and  encouragement,  and  the  discharged  artificers  will  revert  to 
those  branches  of  carpentry  in  which  they  were  originally  brought 
lip.  And  to  what  country,  M'e  would  ask  the  Thames  builders^ 
will  they  emigrate  ?  Not  to  America,  for  there  they  have  more 
shipwrights  than  can  find  employment ;  fnbt  to  France,  because 
there  they  have  already  twice  tne  number  of  ships  they  can  man. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  confident  that  a  recurrence  to  the  old  sys- 
tem would  afford  far  greater  relief  and  encouragement  to  the  real 
shipwright  than  any  arbitrary  exclusion  of  a  few  *  black  ships' 
from  those  rights  to  which  they  are  unquestionably  entitled.  It  is 
satisfactory  however  to  learn,  from  the  document  we  allude  to,  that 
in  times  of  emergency  the  aid  of  various  descriptions  of  carpenters 
can  at  once  be  brought  into  action  with  effect,  and  that  every  man 
who  can  handle  a  tool  may  be  employed  under  the  superintendance 
of  those  more  immediately  acquainted  with  ship-building.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  India ;  ages  would  there  be  required  to  resto);e  a 
ruined  establishment. 

The  next  Resolution  objects  to  the  India-built  ships  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  exempt  from  contributions  to  the  revenue  to 
which  British-built  ships  are  subject.    This  is  surely  a  gratuitous 
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assertion.  The  timber  and  petty  stores  used  in  ship^buildiog  are 
subject  to  customs  or  duties  in  India  in  addition  to  those  to  which 
the  builders  in  this  country  are  subject.  On  the  articles  sent  from 
,this  country,  which  include  nearly  all  the  necessaries  for  ship-build- 
.  ingy  the  same  duties  are  paid  as  by  the  Thames  builders;  added  to 
which,  the  India  builders  have  to  pay  the  customs  outward  im- 
posed on  them  by  parliament,  and  the  customs  on  importation  into 
India,  besides  the  freight,  insurance,  damage,  &c.  We  cannot 
therefore  but  think  the  advocate  of  the  Thames  builders  somewhat 
injudicious  in  adverting  to  the  subject  of  their  exclusive  and  ^  large 
contributions  to  the  revenue.' 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  of  these  advocates,  who  signs  himself 
*  Alfred,'  has  endeavoured  to  create  an  alarm  among  the  '  nume- 
rous classes  of  the  king's  subjects  whose  trades  are  dependent  on 
the  equipment  and  employment  of  British-built  shipping/  Miues^ 
manufactures,  colonies,  agriculture,  are  all  piled  together  with  their 
Several  dependencies  in  a  kind  of  structure  resembling  *  the  House 
that  Jack  built,'  beginning  with  the  ship-builder  '  all  forlorn,'  and 
proceeding,  by  a  beautiful  gradation^  from  the  grower  of  oak  tim- 
ber to  the  vender  of  birch-brooms,  from  the  anchorsmitb  to  the 
pinmaker,  and  from  the  Baltic  merchant  to  the  retailer  of  old  rope 
and  oakum,  all  marshalled  in  aid  of  the  ship-boilder,  ^  who  derives 
his  knowledge  from  the  arts  and  sciences !'  It  happens,  however^ 
unfortunately  that,  with  the  exception  of  timber,  brooms,  tallow, 
and  candlewicks,  the  whole  of  the  articles  thus  laboriously  brought 
together,  are  sent  out  from  this  country  (mostly  in  a  manufactured 
state)  for  the  use  of  the  ship-builders  of  India ;  and  generally  in 
Thames-built  ships.  But  such  is  the  inconsistency  of  men  who  seek 
to  make  'the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,'  diat  another  of  these 
advocates  adduces  the  loss  of  the  Java  frigate,  (which  had  on  board 
the  materials  for  fastening  the  Wellesley,)  as  an  instance  of  the 
impropriety  of  building  ships  in  India,  from  the  liability  to  acci- 
dent of  those  articles  which  are  indispensably  neces«ary  in  dieii-  con- 
struction, and  which  must  be  sent  from  Europe ! 

A  third  attempts  to  rabe  an  ^larm  by  telling  us  that  India  pro- 
duces in  abundance  iron,  copper,  steel,  lead,  tin,  and  tar,  cheap 
and  excellent  hemp,  beef  and  pork.  Sic.  It  is  certainly  true  that, 
in  tlie  interior,  iron  is  niade,  but  of  so  bad  a  <}uality  as  to  be  unfit 
for  a  hinge,  much  more  for  the  bolts  and  fastenings  of  a  ship.  The 
East  India  Company  send  out  annually  many  thousand  tons  of  iron, 
and  have  this  year  exported  upwaids.of  4,000  tons,  in  addition  to 
what  is  carried  out  by  individuals.  It  is  also  true  that  they  make 
steel,  but  ill  small  quantities,  and  at  a  most  exorbitant  price :  we  are 
not  aware  that  this  article  is  much  U3ed  in  ship-building.  It  is  not 
true,  however,  that  copper  is  the  produce  of  India.     A  supply  of 
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It  is  occasionally  received  from  the  mines  ^  of  Diabeker,  but  the 
Indians  have  no  means  of  converting  it  to  the  purposes  of  ship- 
building, for  which  the  whole  consumption  is  sent  out  from  £ng« 
land  in  a  manufactured  state.  .  Neither  is  it  true  th^t  they  possess 
either  lead  or  tar.  Tin  is  the  produce  of  the  Malay  islands ;  biit 
in  whatever  shape  it  is  used  in  India  it  comes  in  tb^t  shape  from 
England.  Henjp  indeed  they  have ;  and  plenty  of  beef  and  pork, 
neidier  of  which,  however,  they  have  yet  been  able  to  cure  so  as 
to  keep  at  sea.  Could  this  be  done,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  the  ship-owners  and  ship-builders  of  the  Thames  would 
be  proof  against  the  advantages  of  laying  in  their  beef  and  pork  in 
India,  instead  of  lumbering  their  ships  (as  they  now  do)  with  these 
articles,  not  only  for  the  homeward-bound  voyage,  but  also  to  sell 
there  for  the  use  of  India-built  ships  bound  for  Europe. 

The  fifth  Resolution  asserts  that  the  employment  of  India- 
built  ships  will  annihilate  the  principal  market  for  British  timber, 
discourage  its  cultivation,  and  render  the  supply  of  his  Majesty's 
navy  more  precarious.  This  resolution  involves  a  strange  contra- 
diction, on  their  own  premises.  The  more  tiipber  there  is  con- 
sumed in  building  short-lived  ships  in  the  Thames^  the  sooner 
will  the  stock  be  annihilated,  and,  by  the  extravagant  prices  occa- 
sioned by  scarcity,  the  more  will  the  cultivation  of  it  be  encouraged ; 
and  on  £he  contrary,  the  less  timber  there  is  consumed  in  the  con- 
struction of  merchant  ships,  the  more  will  remain  for  the  use  of 
the  navy. 

>  The  species  of  timber  used  for  large  Indiamen,  is  precisely  tliat 
which,  if  left  to  grow  sortie  forty  or  fifty  years  longer,  would  be  fit 
for  lind-of-battle  ships ;  and  therefore  the  surest  step  for  preventing 
a  supply  of  timber  for  his  Majesty's  navy  becoming  *  precarious,* 
would  be  that  of  restricting  the  building  of  lai^e  Indiamen  in 
England,  and  resorting  to  our  Indian  territories,  for  as  many  of 
diem  as  the  limited  means  of  that  country  will  furnish.  If,  as  .the 
Thames  builders  assert,  there  is  abundance  of  good  native  oak, 
which  does  not  meet  widi  a  ready  sale,  the  cheapness  of  it  must  give 
them  so  decided  an  advantage,  as  to  drive  India-built  ships  from 
all  competition  with  theirs ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  scar- 
city, with  what  justice  can  they  object  to  a  supply  of  shipping 
from  our  own  territories,  where  it  may  be  had  in  great  abundance 
and  of  the  first  quality  ? 

If  there  be  no  scarcity  now,  there  certainly  was  none  in  1805,. 
when  the  state  of  the  navy  made  it  necessary  to  contract  with  the 
merchants  for  ten  sail  of  the  line.  Since  that  time  the  consump- 
tion of  oak  timber  has  been  prodigious ;  we  may  safely  venture  to 
state  it  at  three  million  loads,  (we  believe  it  to  be  nearer  six ;)  yet 
these  very  persons,  before  any  part  of  this  enormous  consumption 
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took  place,  on  the  eround  of  an  alleged  scarcity,  advanced  the  pric« 
of  btiildh^  from  <£24  10s.*  to  <£36  per  ton,  being  a  rise  of  «£47 
per  cent,  or  (£20,700  on  every  74-gun  ship  of  the  ordinary  size* 
As  tradesmen  they  may,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  claim 
the  right  of  taking  advantage  of  the  state  of  the  market ;  but,  hav- 
ing made  a  good  bargain  with  the  public,  it  is  not  very  decorous  to 
turn  short  round  on  their  customers  and  tell  them,  after  completing 
no  less  than  forty-two  sail  of  the  line  at  the  advanced  price,  that 
the  idea  of  a  scarcity  is  ridiculous,  and  that  the  introduction  of  four- 
teen India-built  ships  into  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  in 
the  course  of  nineteen  years,  is  likely  to  ^  annihilate  the  principal 
market  for  British  timber/ 

The  advocates  for  the  Thames  builders  adduce  neither  proof  nor 
argument  agiunst  the  alleged  scarcity  of  oak  timber.  What  how- 
ever they  seem  to  consider  as  equivalent  to  both,  is  a  statement  of 
^e  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  there 
being  three  years  consumption  of  oak  timber  in  the  dock-yards  :— 
just  before,  the  member  for  Westminster  had  asserted  that  in  one 
of  the  principal  of  them  there  was  not  enough  to  build  a  74- 
gun  ship.  We  mean  not  to  question  the  correctness  of  either  of 
iheae  statements, — there  may  be  as  many  loads  of  all  kinds  of  tim- 
l>er  as  are  required  for  three  years  consumption,  but  not  as  much 
of  that  particular  kind  as  would  complete  a  single  line-of-batde 
ship,  without  having  recourse  to  the  expedients  mentioned  in  a  for- 
mer article  (to  make  small  timber  available  where  large  was  once 
considered  indispensable.)  But  thede  advocates  either  do  not  or 
will  not  understand  the  difference  between  the  consumption  of  the 
dock  yards  and  the  consumption  of  the  navVf — the  former  havii^ 
of  late  years,  been  only  about  one  half  of  the  latter. 

The  sixth  and  last  Resolution  seems  to  have  very  little  connection 
tirith  the  subject  of  ship-building.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sop  thrown  out 
to  those  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  who  are  affected  with 
the  dread  of  colonization.  The  admission  of  a  few  black  ships 
will  ^  estrange  (they  say)  the  affections  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it 
from  the  mother-country,  make  India  the  commencement  and  ter* 
mination  of  their  voyages,  and  render  more  equivocal  and  precariovs 
the  continuance  of  British  influence  and  British  power  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  globe;' — ^how  it  will  produce  these  effects  they  do  not 
condescend  to  tell  us.  Whether  the  ship  of  a  merchant  in  India  be 
English  or  India-built,  her  voyage  will  naturally  commence  yfhert 
the  owner  resides ;  if  in  India,  she  returns  there,  and  the  ovnier, 
'beii^  on  the  spot,  is  better  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  what  will 
answer  for  the  return  voyage,  than  an  owner  residing  in  England, 

*  The  Victorious  was  contracted  for  at  24i.  lOs.  in  December,  1803 ; — a  little  moct 
ikuk  twelve  months  afterwards,  ten  ships  of  the  line  ware  contracted  for  at  9$L  per  ton.  • 
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^ho  would  look  entirely  to  the  merchandize  required  for  die  home- 
ward voyage.  The  merchant  in  this  country  has  the'  advantage  of 
knowing  what  produce  of  India  is  most  likely  to  be  profitable  fot 
liim  to  import^  whikt  the  merchant  in  India  has  a  similar  advantage 
in  the  return  cargo.  The  nation  has  therefore  an  equal  interest  in 
both— one  is  calculated  to  supply  the  wants,  the  other  to  take  oflF 
the  surplus  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

With  all  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  opposed  the  remits 
tances  of  fortunes  made  in  India,  we  do  not  find  that  the  affections 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade  have  been  '  estranged 
from  the  mother-country.'  However  unwilling  men  may  be  to 
leave '  the  place  where  the  bulk  of  their  property  is  situated,  the 
natives  of  Great  Britain  ultimately  return  to  the  country  where 
they  first  drew  breath. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  paying  an  ill  compliment  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  nation  to  hold  forth,  as  the  shipping  interest  pretend  to  do, 
'  the  advantages  likely  to  ensue  from  a  free  intercourse  with  the 
countries  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,'  and,  in  the 
same  breath,  to  apply  to  the  legislature  to  impose  restraints  and 
arbitrary  laws  on  a  class  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  entitled  by  their 
birth-right  to  the  same  privileges  as  themselves,  and  without  whom 
the  '  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  free  trade'  would  be  con- 
fined to  a  few  London  merchants,  ship-builders,  and  ship-owfiers, 
frequently  united  in  the  same  persons.  Whether  we  view  the  sub* 
ject  as  a  matter  of  right  or  of  expediency,  we  cannot  but  conceive 
that  the  builders  and  owners  of  India- built  ships  have  a  Just  and 
legal  claim  to  participate  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
— a  claim  which,  instead  of  being  narrowed,  ought,  by  all  possible 
ttieans,  to  be  encouraged  and  enlarged,  on  the  ground  of  carrying 
on  a  valuable  branch  of  commerce  in  the  best  ships  that  are  pro- 
curable, and  thus  giving  to  the  British  merchant  an  advantage  over 
rival  nations,  into  whose  hands  those  ships  and  that  commerce  must 
otherwise  inevitably  fall. 


Art.  X.-^Depeches  et  Lettres  interceptees,  ^c.  Copies  of  the 
,Original  Letters  and  Dispatches  of  the  Generals,  Ministers^ 
Grand  Officers  of  State,  S^c.  at  Parts,  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon^ 
at  Dresden;  intercepted  by  the  advanced  Troops  of  the  Allies  in 
the 'North  of  Germany.    8vo.    pp.382.  London.  1814. 

T^HIS  publication  has,  we  must  confess,  disappointed  us.  We  had 
■**  uuderstood  that  many  public  and  private  communications  of 
great  importance  and  interest  had  been  intercepted  in  their  way  to 
and  from  the  French  head-quarters,  by  the  light  troops  of  the  allies, 
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and  we  had  been  taught  to  expect  that  the  voltmie  now  undmr 
observation  would  contain  some  of  these  valuable  documents.  The 
editor,  who  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  suite  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  appears  by  his  preface  to  think  that  he  has  fulfilled  this  ex-< 
pectation.  We  cannot  be  of  tins  opinion — there  is,  we  admit,  some 
curious  and  some  entertaining  matter  in  the  collection,  but  nothing 
that  is  very  important,  and  not  much  that  we  might  potj^  without 
any  great  degree  of  sagacity,  have  anticipated. 

It  is  stated,  indeed,  that  the  majority  of  these  papers  were  found 
on  a  single  courier,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  that  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  no  very  important  matter  should  have 
been  entrusted  to  such  a  conveyance ;  yet  we  canpot  help  suspect- 
ing that  something  more  valuable  must  have  been  obtained  by  the 
interception  of  any  single  courier  than  is  here  published,  especially 
when  we  observe  Aat  the  editor  confesses  he  has  suppressed  much 
of  the  correspondence ;  and  that  these  *  papers  have  been  selectied 
from  a  great  quantity  of  others  less  interesting,^ 

Now  really  we  cannot  well  conceive  what  can  have  been  thrown 
aside  as  uninteresting^  when  we  look  at  the  majority  of  pieces  that 
compose  this  volume.  We  observe  too,  that  almost  all  the  private 
letters  are  mere  extracts,  and  that  almost  all  these  extracts  are 
without  the  slightest  public  interest;  we  do  not  therefore  quite  un- 
derstand how  the  intelligent  author  of  the  preface,  which  is  otherwise 
very  well  drawn  up,  could  assert  that  *  the  harvest'  of  the  inter- 
ception ^  was  rich,'  and  that  he  thinks  ^  he  does  not  go  too  far 
in  affirming,  that  these  pieces  form  a  tolerably  complete  picture 
of  the  present  state  of  France,  and  of  the  countries  subject  to  her 
system  of  government  at  the  period  they  were  written.' 

This  sentence  indeed,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  preface,  induce 
us  to  believe  that  the  aqthoi'  had,  when  he  wrote  it,  a  much 
larger  and  more  important  publication  in  view ;  he  had  prepared 
the  canvass  of  a  much  more  magnificent  picture  than  he  was  after- 
wards permitted  to  paint,  or  to  use  another  metaphor,  the  vesti- 
bule in  w^ich  be  first  receives  hb  reader,  was  planned  for  a  greater 
edifice  than  he  had  afterwards  will  or  power  to  erect. 

The  collection,  as  it  now  appears,  is  divided  into  several  heads, 
1st.  The  papers  which  relate  to  the  Napoleon  family  and  the 
greater  affairs  of  state.  2.  Diplomacy.  3.  Military  service. 
4.  The  ministry  of  the  interior  and  finances.  5.  Extracts  fi*om 
private  letters ;  and  lastly,  the  Reports  of  the  Police. 

In  the  first  section  we  find  a  blustering  public  dispatch,  and  a 
whining  private  note  of  his  late  Royal  Majesty  Jerome  Napoleon, 
descriptive  of  his  situation,  at  that  luckless  time  when  General 
Chernicheff  and  his  Cossacks  penetrated  into  the  kimdom  of  West- 
phalia, and  drove  Jerome  from  his  capital:  these  letters  are  not 
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worth  much — ^they  corroborate  indeed  what  was  before  well  knowh, 
the  extraordinary  activity  and  enterprize  of  the  allied  light  troops, 
the  miserable  confusion  of  the  French  partizans  in  Germany,  and 

'  the  absolute  nullity  of  character  of  poor  Jerome.  Amidst  the 
mingled  emotions,  the  hopes  and  the  horrors  excited  by  the  Saigon 
campaign,  we  are  not  much  inclined  to  derive  entertainment  from 
events  merely  ludicrous,  but  we  cannot  help  being  amused  at  the 
impotent  activity  which  Jerome  ascribes  to  his  regiment  of  French 
hussars,  which  conducted  itself  with  great  valour,  but  of  which  his 
Majesty  was  so  unlucky  as  to  lose  the  greatest  part,  because  ^  mal- 
heureusement,  n'ayant  pas  I'habitude  du  cheval,'  they  tiunbled  off 
when  they  attempted  to  charge  the  enemy. 

Some  letters  from  Madame  Murat  to  her  husband  are  creditable 
to  her  good  sense  and  to  her  conjugal  feelings — she  takes  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  furnish  his  Neapolitan  Majesty  with  a  pair  of  felt 
boots,  which  will,  she  assures  him,  be  '  commode  pour  la  voiture  f 
nor  is  her  Majesty  less  attentive  to  the  comforts  of  her  august  bro- 
ther:  she  beg.s  her  husband  to  present  him  *  her  respects  and  a  box  of 
refined  liquorice.'  She  is  a  little  disturbed  at  the  *  affair'  of  General 
Vandamme ;  but  she  consoles  herself  with  a  consideration  (which 
probably  did  not  long  continue  to  console  her)  that  *  the  Emperor 
knows  how  to  repaii*  all,  and  that  nothing  can  resist  him.'  We 
fear,  however,  that  neither  these  sweet  words  nor  the  box  of  re- 
fined liquorice  restored  that  affectionate  cordiality  between  the 

V brother  and  sister  which  we  had  heard  had  been  before  interrupted. 
We  shall  select  a  passage,  as  it  does  credit  to  the  tender  feelings 
of  this  illustrious  lady.  She  went,  it  seems,  a-boating  in  the  bay  ^ 
of  Naples,  and  was  so  sea-sick,  tliat  but  for  the  assistance  of  the 
minister  of  finance  (M.  de  Mosbourg)  *  she  verily  believes  she 
should  have  died.'     One  death  however  the  occasion  produced — ' 

VPoor  Monchelet  fell  a  sacrifice  to  it;  for,  seeing  me  so  weak,  and 
having  been  able  to  find  neither  horses  nor  carriage,  he  determined  to 
mount  the  hill  a-foot,  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  storm  of  rain,  to 
pipcure  me  some  broth,  of  which  I  stood  greatly  ih  fleed.  Here  the 
poor  fellow  got  a  defiuxion  of  tie  chest,  followed  by  a  putrid  malignant 
fever,  and,  in  short,  was  carried  off  by  it  in  two  days,  before  one  knew, 
as  it  were,  that  he  was  ill.  This  has  agitated  me ;  he  had  been  so  long 
attached  to  our  service,  and  was  so  distinguished  for  his  zeal  and  fide- 
lity, that  I  could  not  preserve  myself  from  a  certain  impression  of  me- 
lancholy.'^p,  30,  31. 

Kind-hearted  lady !  for  this  old  and  attached  friend,  who  perishes 
in  consequence  of  his  personal  attentions  to  her — elle  ne  peut  se  de- 
fendre  d  une  certaine  impression  de  tristesse.  Who  would  not  die 
for  such  a  mistress  f 

Her  Majesty  gives  us,  in  a  confidential  postscript,  a  little  insight 
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into  the  manufacture  of  French  victories,  and  the  composition  of 
official  bulletins;  she  complains  that  one  of  his  Majesty's  couriers 
kept  back  her  letters  one  nighty '  which  produced  the  worst  conse* 
quences/  because 

*  For  instance,  Julian  wrote  that  they  had  taken  so  many  colours,  so 
many  pieces  of  cannon,  so  many  prisoners,  and  he  did  not  make  them 
amount  to  the  quarter  part  of  what  you  told  me ;  so  that,  next  day, 
when  they  read  the  Moniteur,  they  falsified,  by  Julian's  letters,  what  I 
had  caused  to  be  inserted  in  it  according  to  yours.  This  has  a  bad  ef- 
fect, and  destroys  confidence.  If  these  gentlemen  choose  to  announce 
victories,  let  them — nothing  better — but  let  them  not  give  the  details ; 
let  them  not  specify  numbers,  either  for  more  or  less,  so  as  to  contra-* 
diet  those  I  receive  from  you.    Look  to  this.' — p.  32,  33, 

We  beseech  our  readers  to  observe  that  Julian's  rhodomontade 
• — colours,  cannon,  prisoners — ^is  censured  only  because  it  did  not 
amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  modest  report  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Naples ! 

The  minister  of  finance,  who  had  been  found  so  useful  at  the 
awfiil  moment  of  her  Majesty's  c^ualms  at  sea,  next  addresses  die 
king : — the  king,  it  seems,  was  displeased  with  M.  de  Mosbourg 
for  suffering  three  emigrant  Neapolitan  families  to  return  from  SU 
cily.  M.  de  Mosbourg  defends  himself  at  great  length,  and  widi 
the  vilest  adulation ;  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  intrigue, 
we  only  advert  to  his  letter  for  the  account  which  (flatterer  as  he  is) 
be  cannot  help  rendering  to  bis  angry  master  of  the  state  of  the 
Neapolitan' public  mind, 

*  Just  about  this  time  the  public  opinion  appeared  to  have  taken  a 
formidable  direction.  Your  departure  had  been  the  signal  of  alarm  to 
all  the  friends  of  government,  and  of  hope  to  its  enemies, 

*  Affairs  are  some\yhat  changed  since.  The  news  of  the  victories 
obtained  by  the  grand  array — the  splendour  of  your  personal  exploits, 
which  swell  the  pride  of  the  Neapolitans — some  vague  hope  of  peace; 
—all  this  seeihs  to  have  revived  and  set  right  the  public  opinion.  But 
we  must  not  \^  deceived  ;  your  Majesty  knows  your  subjects :  the  im- 
pressions to  which  they  abandon  themselves  are  equally  lively  and  tran- 
sient. They  are  easily  raised  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  as  easily 
depressed.  Your  presence  inspires  them  with  so  much  confidence,  that 
your  Majesty,  when  in  ^our  own  kingdom,  may  depend  upon  them 
und«:  all  circumstances ;  your  absence  discourages  them  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  they  dare  not  even  depend  upon  themselves.  You  must  there- 
fore expect,  that,  if  any  change  takes  place  on  the  theatre  of  war,  your 
Majesty's  kingdom  will  experience  it,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Italy.  A 
great  number  of  good  people  would  remain  faithful  to  you ;  but  they 
would  be  so,  possibly,  with  less  energy,  finding  themselves  deprived  of 
the  support  which  constitutes  their  strength.  The  ill-intentiojied  would, 
on  the  contrary,  hfe  full  of  presumption, 

"^  'What 
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^  What  I  was  just  now  saying  to  your  Majesty,  of  the  rapidity  with  * 
which  the  opinions  and  dispositidns  of  the  people  in  this  place  are  fre-* 
quently  changed  from  one  point  to  another,  is  illustrated  by  what  has 
this  instant  happened.  Only  a  few  days  since,  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
was  excited  by  the  news  of  the  ^6th  and  27th :  people  manifested  the 
most  cheerful  hopes,  and  all  were  eager  to  rally  round  the  government. 
But  less  favourable  intelligence  having  transpired,  it  is  received  with 
just  as  much  eagerness  as  the  former ;  it  is  exaggerated ;  factious  dis- 
courses abound ;  the  ill-intentioned  display  a  degree  of  assurance ; 
those  who  are  well  disposed  alarm  themselves,  and  are  silent ;  and,  as 
is  always  the  case,  the  mob  follows  those  who  talk  loudest.  We  flatter 
ourselves  that  new  advantages  will  soon  occur  to  alter  this  unfortunate 
direction  which  men's  minds  have  taken;  but  which  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
marked  for  any  but  attentive  observers  to  perceive  it/ — pp.  45 — 47. 

Observations  of  this  nature,  considering '  the  quarters  whence 
they  come,  and  to  which  they  are  addressed^  are  surely  of  consider- 
able importance  with  reference  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
monarchy. 

Next  comes  '  Son  Altesse  S6r6nissime  Monseigneur  TArchi- 
Chancelier  de  FEmpire/  whose  communications  to  His  Imperial 
and  Royal  Majesty  are  the  most  trumpery  productions  of  the  whole 
collection :  he  is  the  veriest  cipher  of  that  collection  of  automata 
whom  Buonaparte  calls  Ministers,  and  which  is  presided  over  by 
— a  person  who  appears  as  null,  to  borrow  a  French  phrase,  as  the 
most  null  of  the  ministers, — the  Empress  Queen  Regent ;  as  the 
following  extracts  will  testify. 

'  Your  Majesty's  Ministers  were  assembled  to-day  in  the  palace  of 
St.  Cloud,  in  presence  of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  Queen  Regent. 

*  This  sitting  has  presented  nothing  very  remarkable.  I  shall  render 
to  your  Majesty  a  summary  account  of  the  most  essential  reports. 

'  It  is  become  necessary  to  fill  several  places  of  mayors  and  their 
deputies,  which  have  become  vacant  withm  these  few  months.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  submits  a  list  of  candidates.  The  order  of 
service  not  having  determined  whether  the  nominations  should  be  made 
hy  the  Regent,  we  have  thought  that  it  would  be  proper  to  reserve  for 
your  Majesty  the  disposition  of  the  mayoralty  of  the  great  towns  and, 
by  way  of  exception,  of  some  of  the  smaller  places ;  Versailles,  for  in- 
stance, as  being  an  imperial  residence ;  and  Liege,  which  in  so  many 
Tespects  may  be  considered  as  a  place  of  importance. 

*  A  Bishop,  in  partibvs,  is  dying  of  hunger  at  Rome.  He  is  S4  years 
old.  The  local  authorities  demand  assistance  for  him,  and  the  Minister 
of  Religion  proposes  to  grant  him  a  pension  of  1200  francs.  This  pro- 
position is  infinitely  indulgent :  but,  as  it  is  a  question  of  disposition  of 
fi^MtSy  the  report  wUl  he  comprised  in  our  dispatches. 

*  Count  Mollien  has  presented  a  project  for  the  application  of  the  sum 
now  to  be  distributed,  which  amounts  to  about  69,000  francs.  This 
disposition  being  a  matter  of  right  the  project  of  the  deci:ee  will  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  for  signature. 
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*  .We  have  reserved  for  your  Majesty  a  report  of  the  Minister  of  Fi* 
nance,  relative  to  the  demand  of  General  Meynier,  tending  to  procure 
him  the  remittance  of  a  sum  of  32,000  francs,  for  which  he  is  account* 
able  for  the  price  of  a  house  re-sold  on  his  being  unable  to  make  good 
the  sum  he  had  bid  for  it.' — p.  53  to  55. 

We  shall  add^  as  a  curiosity^  the  formula  in  which  His  Serene 
Highness  concludes  bis  letters  to  bis  former  iriend  and  colleague, 
as  it  is  of  course  the  most  approved  model  for  polite  letter  writers 
in  France. 

*  Je  suis,  avec  le  plus  profond  respect, 
Sire, 
De  Votrci  Majeste  Imperiale  et  Royale, 

Le  tr^-obeissant,  tr^s-d6vou6  et  tr^s-fidMc 
sujet  et  serviteur, 
L'Archi-Chancelier  de  TEmpire, 

Cambaceres. 

The  section  of  this  publication  which  relates  to  '  la  Diplomatie/ 
b  miserably  barren.  ^  Here  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  worthy 
editor  has  thought  it  prudent  to  make  large  suppressions,  and  we 
cannot  but  lament,  as  a  very  serious  loss,  the  papers  which  might 
have  opened  to  us  so  curious  a  picture,  such  a  scene  of  hope  and 
fear,  dissimulation  and  intrigue,  as  the  courts  of  Buonaparte's  tri- 
butary princes  must  at  that  eventful  crisis  have  exhibited;  we 
should  have  been  curious  to  see  how  many  shapes  of  servility  hatred 
could  take,  in  how  many  court-suits  of  gratitude  and  devotion 
the  hope  and  spirit  of  vengeance  could  disguise  itself.  But  we 
see  nothing  of  this,  'the  section  is  all  a  blank;  except  one  or  two 
passages  of  no  great  value,  indeed,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
poor  Poles,  who  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  trust  to  Buona- 
parte and  to  follow  his  fortunes,  had  been  abandoned  by  their 
magnanimous  protector  to  absolute  indigence.  It  appears,  also, 
that  the  Spanish  traitors,  who  had  pursued  (with  far  less^excusable 
motives  than  the  Poles)  the  same  course,  have  been  equally  deserted. 

'  D6pourvus,'  say  the  Poles,  *  de  sant6  et  de  tout  moyen,  il  nous 
est  bien  p^nible  de  nous  addresser  k  votre  Excellence  dans  ce  be- 
soin  urgent.'  The  great  favour  which  these  poor  people  ask,  is 
the  receipt  of  certain  small  pensions  ^  tris  gracieusement  accord^ 
but  very  tardily  paid. 

*  Nous  sommes  tons,'  say  the  Spaniards,  '  dans  la  plus  grande 
mis^re.'  We  cannot  pity  them  ;  and  we  own  we  should  not  have 
been  pleased  to  find  them  made  an  exception  to  thatkw  of  nature, 
as  we  may  venture  to  call  it,  which  condemns  traitors  to  the  neg- 
Ject,  suspicion,  and  scorn  even  of  those  for  whose  sake   their 

treason  was  committed. 
The  clispatches  relative  to  the  military  service  are  equally  unim- 

portsmt. 
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portant.  We  have  details,  indeed,  of  the  .difficulty  of  obtaining 
men,  and  means  of  transport ;  but  they  are  of  no  value.  It  is^ 
however,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  among  the  deficiencies  of  the  levy 
of  the  Imperial  Guards,  in  the  arm  of  the  Chasseurs  alone,  one  of 
J  555  men  is  stated,  hecsuse  several  "vf  the  departments  did  not 
contain  individuals  of  the  requisite  height  and  a^e.  The  levy  for 
all  France  was  to  be  only  of  12,000:  the  qualities  necessary  for  a 
Chasseur  are  not  very  rare :  to  what  a  condition  must  the  popu- 
lation of  that  country  be  reduced  when  one-eighth  of  such  a  levy 
fails  '  faute  de  sujets  ayant  les  qualites  requises  !' 

The  section  relative  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior  is  occupied[ 
with  a  very  tedious  history  of  a  simple,  though  in  one  view,  curious 
fa)Et. 

*  The  city  of  Cherbourg,  enriched  by  your  bounties,  called  to  a  high 
destiny  through  the  works  ordered  by  your  Majesty,  comes  to  implbre  a 
favour  which  woutd  crown  all  those  she  has  alr^y  received  :  she  is  am- 
bitious of  bearing  the  name  of  her  sovereign. 

*The  Municipal  Council,  in  declaring  this  wish,  has,  at  the  same 
time,  expressed  the  desire  of  being  permitted  to  convey  it  to  your  Ma- 
jesty in  the  midst  of  your  camps. 

*  I  take  the  liberty  of  laying  before  your  Majesty  the  deliberations  of 
the  Municipal  Council,  and  of  beseeching  your  Majesty  to  make  known 
to  me  your  commands.  May  I  flatter  the  city  of  Cherbourg  with  the 
hope  of  seeing  its  wish  fulfilled  ?  May  I  venture  to  authorize  the  depar* 
^ure  of  its  deputation  ?' — pp.  177,  178. 

So  writes  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

Then  follow  the  copies  from  the  registers  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Mayor's  court ;  the  ballot  for  the  deputation;  the  vote  of  mo- 
ney to  defray  the  expenses ;  in  short  a  minute  history,  even  down  to 
francs  and  centimes,  of  the  whole  transaction. 

We  shall  select  two  or  three  sentences  from  the  address  of  these 
worthy  citizens  to  their  august  master. 

*  It  was  in  the  midst  of  camps  and  in  the  tumult  of  arms  that  your 
Majesty  conceived  the  sublime  idea  of  causing  a  great  military  port  to 

"be  excavated  in  the  rock  of  Cherbourg/ 

*  More  than,  a  century  ago  a  glorious  but  unfortunate  event  had  ira- 
piessed  the  necessity  of  having  on  the  waters  of  the  channel  a  port  and 
a  roadstead  capable  of  sheltering  the  most  numerous  fleets :  but  the 
project  was  too  bold  not  to  fail  under  the  weakness  of  the  last  dynasty ; 
It  required  a  soul  accustomed  to  triumph  over  every  obstacle  to  dare  to 
undertake  the  subjugation  of  Nature  herself,  and  to  open  gulpbs  whera 
she  had  elevated  mountains.' 

'  Deign,  Sire,  not  to  despise  it,  and  give  to  your  city  of  Cherbourg, 
anew  pledge  of  the  paternal  affection  with  which  you  honour  it>ibv 
permitting  thatj  from  the  name  of  its  creator,  the  city  and  port  which 
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3rou  have  founded  may  bear  henceforth  the  name  of  KapoleonbourgJ — 
\       pp,  181, 182. 

The  monstrous  impudence  of  these  assertions  almost  confounds 
us.  The  weakness  of  the  last  dynasty  !  Napoleon .  the  creator 
of  Cherbourg !  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  ever  heard  of 
Cherbourg^  diat  the  plan^  and,  to  a  formidable  degree^  the  execu- 
tion of  that  plan,  belonged  to  the  old  dynasty.  Napoleon  has  added 
nodiing  to  the  idea,  and  less  to  the  execution  than  twenty  years 
would  probably  have  produced  in  any  other  reign. 

What  then,  our  readers  will  ask,  can  have  induced  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cherbourg  voluntarily  and  gratuitously  to  approach 
Buonaparte  with  such  base  falsehoods  ?  One  of  the  intercepted 
private  letters  from  M.  Chaulienque  to  M.  Le  Comte  Roederer 
(page  305)  clears  up  the  mystery.  The  voluntary  waA  unprompted 
loyalty  of  the  good  city  of  Cherbourg  required  it  seems  to  be 
quickened  by  vin  invitation  from  the  minister  of  interior!  in  other 
words,  the  whole  was  an  arranged  piece  of  mummery  in  which 
the  puppets  of  Cherbourg  were  forced  to  play  the  part  which  the 
police  was  pleased  to  assign  to  them ;  and  this,  we  dare  say,  is  the 
true  history  of  all  the  addresses  under  which,  for  the  last  six  months, 
the  French  press  no  less  than  the  French  people  has  groaned. 

The  department  of  Finance  affords  us  but  one  letter, — it  is  the 
confidential  report  of  the  stock  exchange  to  the  Emperor ;  and  it 
will  seem  to  those  who  may  have  beard  of  certain  late  transactions 
in  London,  a  strange  coincidence  that  the  channel  of  Buonaparte's 
stock-jobbing  report  should  be  one  Berenger.  Berenger  however 
on  the  29th  September  congratulates  his  master  that '  the  deprecia- 
tion had  at  last  stopped,  (p.  183)  and  that  the  5  per  cents,  which 
had  gone  down  as  far  as  63,  were  beginning  to  rise.'  We  should 
like  to  know  with  what  face  Berenger  reported  to  his  imperial  em- 
ployer, that  the  5  per  cents,  were  sold  (to  the  sound  of  the  cannon 
that  thundered  his  victories  of  Craon  over  Paris)  at  49i* 

We  have  already  observed  *  upon  the  organised  system  of  fraud 
and  public  deceit  upon  which,  we  hesitate  not  to  repeat  it,  the  throne 
of  Buonaparte  is  built ;  we  had  before  a  perfect  view  of  the  system 
in  its  external  appearance — we  have  now  some  of  the  details  of  the 
interior.  The  present  government  of  France  is  the  true  reign  of 
terror ;  on  one  side  the  base  fawning  or  the  sullen  caution  of  the 
suspected;  on  the  other  the  contemptuous  protection,  or  the  jealous 
vigilance  of  the  suspicious.  There  is  no  trust  in  any  man;  no 
confidence  any  where :  there  is  what  the  logicians  might  call  a  sorites 
of  *  espions^e.'  The  Empress  Regent  is  watched  by  the  Minister 
of  Pohce,  and  the  Minister  himself  by  some  still  meaner  agent,  and 
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the  latter  agaifi  (for  infinite  are  the  degrees  of  baseness)  by  somt 
more  wretched  and  more  confidential  reptile ;  but  all  these  reports 
are  equally  addressed  to  the  despot  himself^  who  alone  sees  the 
net  that  he  has  spread  round  them  all,  and  can  measure  the  linkt 
of  that  chain  which  binds  together  because  it  enslaves  his  empire* 
He  is  the  sun  of  the  system  6f  ^  espionage ;'  all  his  tributary  planeti 
xoU  unerringly  around  him,  occasionally  eclipsing,  but  always  ba- 
lancing each  other,  and  each,  in  its  own  little  sphere,  attended  by 
obscure  satellites  which  betray  its  position  and  its  phases ;  or  to 
use  a  mbre  appropriate  illustration^ — France  is  a  practical  exempli- 
fication of  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham's  pantoptical  prison,  in  which  the 
jailer  (the  most  unhappy  wretch  of  all)  sits  in  the  center  of  hig 
transparent  dominion,  and  sees  to  the  utmost  recesses  of  its  crime* 
tmd  its  filthiness,  all  the  proceedings  of  his  aggregation  of  slaves^ 
The  poets  give  us  a  terrible  idea  of  eternal  solitude;  but  eternal 
solitude  is  paradise  to  society  under  such  everlasting  inspection. 
The  pantopticon  would  soon  become  Bedlam,  the  keeper  going 
mad  first ;  and  France  herself  could  not  have  borne  such  a  disci«r 
pline,  no,  not  for  a  week,  if  she  had  not  been  previously  reduced 
to  the  lowest  ebb  of  existence  by  the  purging  and  bleeding  of 
twenty  years  of  revolution  and  war- 
It  is  curious  to  find  addressed  to  M,  Le  Baron  Fam,  '  Secre- 
taire intime  of  H.  M.  the  Emperor  and  King,'  such  loose  gossip 
with  regard  to  ^H.  M.  the  Empress  and  Queen,'  as  the  following. 

*  Report  ofWednesdayy  Sept.  29,  1813. 

Supposed  chagrin  of  Her  Majesty, — A  report  prevailed  this  morning 
that  Her  Majesty,  the  Empress  Queen  and  Regent,  had  received  no 
persons  at  St.  Cloud ;  and  as  it  was  not  added  that  Her  Majesty  was  any 
way  indisposed,  the  cause  assigned  was,  that  Her  Majesty  had  received 
scyne  unpleasant  news  from  the  army. 

Journey  of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress. — It  is  said  that  Her  Majesty  has 
a  journey  in  immediate  contemplation ;  and  the  prevalent  report  is,  that 
it  is'Antwerp  which  Her  Majesty  designs  to  honour  with  faer  august 
presence.  Some  persons,  who  pretend  to  know,  say  it  is  Mentz.' — 
p.  343. 

It  is  evident  that  there  was  a  daily  report  of  this  sort  of  stuff 
from  the  fellow,  whoever  he  was,  appointed  by  the  Great  Napo- 
leon to  watch  the  daughter  of  Austria,  who,  nevertheless,  was  so 
far  removed  from  her  circle  as  to  doubt  whether  she  was  proceed- 
ing to  the  Scheldt  or  the  Rhine,  to  Antwerp  or  Mentz! 

His  august  brother  Don  Joseph  Napoleon,  King  of  Spain  and 
of  both  the  Indies,  who  lives  at  a  little  villa  called  Morfontaine,  is, 
in  spite  of  his  total  seclusion  and  aversion  from  public  affairs,  an 
object  of  *  espionage' — so  keen  is  the  appetite  of  suspicion. 

The  Minister  of  Police  is  the  affectionate  channel  through  which 
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Buonaparte  receives  news  of  his  family;  but  what  precisely  the 
Police  Minister  says  of  Don  Joseph  we  cannot  discover,  because 
it  wad  necessary  to  write  it  in  cypher:  but  how  plain  does  not  diis 
cypher  speak — ^that  the  Minister  of  Police  has  observed  somediing 
in  the  King  of  Spain  which  he  does  not  venture  to  communicate  in 
the  common  mode  to  his  Majesty's  imperial  brother  ! 

M.  Le  Senateur  Comte  Roederer,  in  a  private  letter  to  M.  Ltt 
Comte  Dumas,  tells  him  that  he  had  passed  two  days  at  Morfon- 
taine,  (or  as  this,  great  scholar  chuses  to  call  it,  Mbrf^ontaine,)  and 
he  gives  a  shrewd  hint  that  poor  Don  Joseph  knows  that  he  is  in 
*  surveillance.' 

*  The  King  maintains  ^himself  strictly  incognito  from  all  the  worlds 
and  receives  neither  ministers,  nor  senators,  nor  counsellors  of  state, 
nor  military  men ;  in  short,  nobody.  You  must  perceive  that  his  pre-' 
sent  situation,  and  the  Emperor's  absence,  render  this  conduct,  in  some 
sort,  necessary.' 

Smce  the  happy  days,  howe^Ter,  in  which  Roederer  describes 
Josepb  as  ^  s'accommodant  de  la  vie  priv^e  de  Mortefontaine/  it  has 
suited  Buonaparte's  purposes  to  dn(g  the  puppet  from  his  retire-* 
ment,  and  turn  him  into  a  reviewing  general,  a  kind  of  chief  of  the 
staff  of  the  new  levies  that  defile  through  Paris.  It  is  a  picture  ri- 
diculous and  yet  not  unaffecting  to  see  this  poor  man — who  has  been 
an  attorney,  a  commissary,  a  deputy  to  the  assembly,  a  senator, 
a  prince,  a  king  of  Naples,  a  king  of  Spain,  and  finally  a  country- 
gentleman  buried  in  the  deepest  retirement,-^— hurried  to  the  ♦  place 
du  Carousel,'  to  perform  the  odious  duties  of  a  superintendant  of 
the  conscription. 
A  few  instances  more  of  the  system  of  *  espionage.* 
Every  person  who  enters  or  departs  from  Paris  is  reported  t# 
the  Emperor,  and  often  by  name. 

*  Paris,  29  Sept.— Arrived 8  trades-people. 

Departed Major  Lachaux,  to  Vesoul. 

M.  Villeneuve,  to  Ch4teau-dun. 
31  Ceun try-gentlemen,  public 
officers,  trades-people  and  cou- 
riers.* 

A  letter  picked  up  in  a  hackney  coach  is  transmitted  for  the  p&> 
rusal  of  hb  Imperial  Majesty  Napoleon  the  Great — 

*  Holland.  Lxbd, — A  Commissary  of  Police  at  the  Hague  picked  up 
in  a  public  coach  a  paper,  which  seems  to  have  been  dropped  out  of 
the  pocket  of  a  passenger  who  was  there  before  him. 

'  It  was  a  Dutch  libel,  containing  good  wishes  for  the  enemy,  and 
abuse  of  France. 

*■  This  coach  had  conveyed  some  conscripts,,  and  some  guards  of  the 
company  of  reserve. 
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*  Search  is  malcin^  to  discover  which  among  them  dropped  this 
paper.' — ^p,  253. 

A  pedlar  sells  a  caricature — more  matter  for  the  imperial  ear. 

*  Jura  ;  PecUar,  Picture  of  the  Pope, — A  pedlar  travelling  through  th« 
canton  of  Arinthoz,  Arrondissement  de  St.  Claude,  has  been  selling  a 
picture  of  the  Pope,  represented  with  his  hands  chained. 

*  He  had  left  this  canton  before  the  gendarmerie  was  informed  of 
it. 

*  It  appears  that  the  Ipc&l  authorities  took  no  steps  against  him.  He 
is  sought  after.' — p.  255. 

A  poor  writing-master  at  one  of  the  parish  schools  hangs  himself; 
the  emperor  must  be  made  acquainted  with  it. 

*  The  Sieur  UEnfant,  aged  20,  writing-master  at  the  Napoleon  Ly- 
ceum, who  lodged  at  No.  25,  Cour  de  Commerce^  hung  himself  in  the 
parlour  of  his  apartments.  This  young  man  was  of  a  gloomy  dispo- 
sition.' 

We  are  however  obliged  to  the  police  for  one  anecdote  which 
it  has  intercepted ; — the  subject  is  Mademoiselle  Bertin^  long  the 
most  famous  milliner  in  Europe ;  who^  having  adorned  and  turned 
the  beads  of  all  the  fine  ladies  in  France^  lost  her  own  and  her  life 
in  a  singular,  and  we  think,  an  affecting  manner. 

*  On  the  third  Sunday  of  the  fetes  at  St.  Cloud,  she  made  one  among 
the  immense  multitude  of  spectators  assembled  to  behold  the  Empress. 
Certain  recollections  crowded  upon  her  memory,  and  her  lively  emo- 
tion bathed  her  cheeks  in  tears.  Her  head  became  giddy  and  heated 
with  visions.  She  was  brought  back  to  her  house,  where  she  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fever.  In  her  dehrium,  she  incessantly  repeated,  "  I 
have  seen  the  Queen  again — I  have  seen  my  benefactress  once  again. 
Nothing  remains  for  me  now  but  to  die."  On  Thursday  she  gave  up 
her  last  breath.  Her  name,  which  was  for  a  long  time  associated  with 
the  ridiculous,  will  be  rendered  honourable  by  gratitude.' — p.  338. 

Old  Gr^try  the  musician  dies — the  theatre  Feydeau  gives  an  en- 
tertainment to  celebrate  his  obsequies.  No  collection  of  people 
without  the  Emperor's  knowledge  !  the  whole  affair  is  detailed  to 
his  majesty !  From  three  several  spies  be  is  informed  that  numbers 
were  turned  away  from  the  door,  for  whom  places  could  not  be 
found.  The  very  taste  of  the  scenery  is  described ;  ^  on  the  cur- 
tain was  painted  a  sun,  with  the  name  of  Gr6try  in  the  centre ;' 
and  general  Count  Hulin,  governor  of  Paris,  (an  attendant,  to 
speak  softly,  on  the  last  moments  of  the  Duke  D'Enghein,)  re- 
ports in  his  dispatch  to  the  Emperor  on  this  important  subject, 
^  that  for  two  days  past  aU  the  world  could  talk  of  nothing  else !' 
Merciful  heaven  !  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  September,  1813,  while 
Napoleon  was  consigning  to  foreign  and  dishonourable  graves, 
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300,000  ot  the  youth  of  France,  *  all  Paris  could  think  of  nothings 
but  a  painted  sun  with  th^  name  of  Gr^try  in  the  centre  !' 

But  is  not  this  tremendous  police  as  efficacious  for  the  punish- 
ment of  cnVwesas  for  the  detection  of  private  feelings  and  opinions  ? 
The  following  fact  will  answer  this  inquiry. 

A  monster  who  confounded  all  the  ties  of  nature  by  an  incestu^ 
ous  commerce  so  abominable  that  the  law  had  not  provided  for  its 
punishment^  is  detected ; — for  this  enormity  a  penalty  of  ^  detentioa 
pendant  six  mois'  is  proposed,  and  approved !  The  poor  wretches 
that  dropped  the  Dutch  pasquinade  or  sold  the  Italian  caricature^ 
would  probably  have  expiated  their  crimes  with  their  lives ;  but 
an  offence,  which  dissolves,  as  the  Editor  remarks,  the  most  sacred 
relations  of  society,  is  censured  with  six  months  detention.  '  'S  blood,* 
(as  Hamlet  says)  *  there's  something  in  this  more  than  natural^  if 
philosophy  could  find  it  out.' 

Having  seen  that  Buonaparte  subjects  his  wife  and  brother,  two 
of  the  least  intriguing  and  most  inoffensive  beings  in  France,  to 
the  suTDeiUance  of  the  police,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  corre- 
spondence of  individuals  through  the  post-office  should  be  inter- 
cepted ;  but  it  is  surprising  that  he  should  find  time  or  appetite  to 
read  such  trash  as  is  collected  for  him  from  this  source. 

The  Duchess  of  Albufera  writes  to  her  husband,  one  of  Buona« 
parte's  own  creatures :  well, — ^her  letter  is  opened ;  it  contains 
nothing  but  her  congratulations  oto  the  successes  of  the  Marshal ^ 
which  the  Moniteur  had  before  tnimpetted;  it  is  nevertheless 
sent  to  the  Emperor ! 

M.  Schreiber,  a  sub-spy  to  Marshal  Soult,  acquaints  his  Ex» 
cellency,  that  the  Prefect  of  the  Gironde  on  one  occasion  when 
all  the  company  were  praising  his  Excellency,  preserved  the  most 
profound  and  provoking  silence,  and  took  the  first  opportunity  to 
change  the  conversation.  M.  Schreiber  reports  also,  that  Generals 
Clausel  and  Tirley  criticise  some  of  Marshal  Soult's  operations; — 
the  whole  is  stopped  at  the  post-office  and  transmitted  for  the 
perusal  of  the  master-critic  and  master-spy,  the  Emperor  himself. 

We  amuse  ourselves  with  thinking  how  much  this  publication 
will  fill  up  the  chasms  of  French  correspondence,  and  how  de- 
lighted Messrs.  Soult,  Clausel,  and  Tirley  must  be  to  find  so  exact 
a  record  of  their  mutual  sentiments. 

Of  the  private  letters  which  have  been  collected,  we  need  say  but 
little :  they  all  bear  one  character  of  intense  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  the  friends  of  the  writers  in  the  army ;  deplorable  pictures  of  the 
internal  misery  of  the  families  of  France,  and  the  most  ardent 
prayers  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  We  shall  select  one  or  two 
specimens  which  shew  the  ignorance  in  which  the  dearest  relations 
#f  even  officers  of  high  rank  were  kept  concerning  their  fate. 
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*  To  B^ron  Larrey,,  Chief  Surgeon  to  the  Grand  Army. 

Fontenai,  26th  Sept. 

*  I  live  here  always  in  suspense,  but  the  news  give  me  no  hopes  of 
seeing  you  this  winter.  I  imagine,  that,  although  better  informed  thaa 
myself,  you  are  not,  on  that  account,  more  happy.  This  is  not  living, 
my  poor  friend ;  this  is  dying.  Where  are  you  at  present  ?  I  know  not. 
We  are  aH  here  in  a  state  of  painful  suspense/ 

*  To  the  Baron  Finot,  Director- General  of  the  Engineer  Park. 

«  Avallon,  25th  Sept. 

* .1  must  then  give  up  the  hope  of  seeing  you  so  soon.     If, 

however,  there  were  winter  quarters,  would  you  send  for  me  ?  I  hope 
so.  In  fine,  here  are  four  couriers,  and  1  have  no  accounts  from  you* 
I  am  absolutely  ill  with  anxiety  about  it,  especially  in  such  a  vile  city 
as  this,  where  so  many  idle  stories  are  in  circulation 

•  V  ...  I  am  tired  of  this  life:  one  does  not  live ;  it  may  be  called 
dying  a  thousand  deaths  daily.  They  tell  me,  from  Paris,  that  a  report 
of  peace  is  circulating  there.  Ah,  if  that  should  prove  true,  what  hap- 
piness !'  .  ^ 

That  these  were  the  sentiments  and  this  the  tone  of  the  universal 
French  nation,  even  before  the  battle  of  Leipsic^  there  is  abun- 
dant proof.  What  musi  its  feelings  now  be,  after  the  loss  of 
300,000  men,  the  invasion  of  her  territory,  the  occupation  of  one* 
fourth  of  the  country  by  hostile  armies.  La  paix,  pour  Tamour 
de  Dieu,  la  paixl — is  the  only  exclamation  which  has  reached  the 
ears  of  the  English  couriers  in  their  way  through  France.  Happy 
could  France  venture  to  speak  out  what  France,  with  every  rational 
being,  must  tb'nk,  that  Buonaparte  and  war  are  almost  inse])ara-< 
biy  connected,  and  that  the  basis  of  true  tranquillity  and  lasting 
peace  would  undoubtedly  be  the .  restoration  of  a  legitimate  go- 
vernment, and  a  recurrence  to  the  ancient  principles  of  civilised 
Europe ! 

But  though  good  sense  and  good  feeling  concur  in  this  conclu- 
sion, yet  if  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  the  Germanic  States,  shid 
Sweden,  should  resolve  to  make  peace  with  Buonaparte,  lio* 
one,  we  presume,  would  seriously  propose  that  Great  Britain 
should  continue  the  war  alone,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  forcing 
on  France  a  sovereign  chosen  in  this  country,  like  a  Lord  Mayor^ 
by  acclamation  of  the  good  citizens  of  London. 

Peace,  under  such  circumstances,  might  not,  perhaps,  be  po- 
pular, but  it  could  not  be  univise :  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  some 
consolation  to  believe,  as  we  gladly  do,  that  it^  durability  will  de- 
pend, in  no  small  degree,  upon  ourselves.  We  may  enter  into 
relations  of  peace  with  France,  without  abating  one  jot  of  qur  in- 
stinctive vigilance ;  and  it  would  be  degrading  to  our  national  cha- 
racter to  doubt  that  we  shall  decline  from  the  firmness  which  we 
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have  hitherto  manifested  in  action,  or  from  ihe  confident  spirit 
which  has  actuated  idl  our  deliberations. 

Of  the  translation  we  can  say  little  good.  It  is,  as  our  readers 
will  have  perceived,  a  hasty  performance.  The  words  indeed  are 
English,  but  the  idiom  is  generally  French;  and  in  many  passages 
we  look  in  vain  for  the  true  import  of  the  original  terms. 


Art.  XI.  Inchiquerif  the  Jesuifs  Letters,  during  a  late  Residence 
in  the  United  States  of  America;  being  a  Fragment  of  a  Pri- 
vate Correspondence,  accidentally  discovered  in  Europe,  coj^ 
taining  a  favourable  ^iew  of  the  Manners,  tiiterature,  and 
State  of  Soci^yt  of  the  United  States ;  and  a  Refutation  of 
many  of  the  A^rmns  cast  upon  this  Country,  by  former 
Residents  ctnd  Tourists^  By  some  Unknown  Foreigner. — > 
New-York,  1810. 

f\^  the  2d  of  November  last,  a  Mr.  Macon,  deputy  to  the 
^^  Congress  of  the  United  States,  brought  up  a  *  Report  concern- 
ing the  conduct  which  has  been  observed  by  the  English  during  Ac 
War.^  In  this  Report  the  British  government,  its  naval  and  military 
officer^,  its  seamen  and  soldiers,  are  indiscriminately  accused  oif 
*very  thing  that  is  base,  cowardly,  treacherous  artd  inhuman ;  such 
as  ill-treating  American  prisoners ;  violating  flags  of  truce ;  pil- 
laging knd  destroying  private  property ;  excitmg  the  savages  to  mur<^ 
dcr  thfeir  prisoners,  and  to  commit  outrages  on  their  dead  bodies ; 
burning  houses ;  profaning  and  destroying  churches,  through  mo- 
tives of  avarice  and  vengeance ;  *  carrying  off  articles  of  value,  and 
destroying  all  that  could  not  gratify  their  insatiable  cupidity;'  vio- 
lating women,  &c.  &c. ;  together  with  many  other  horrible  and 
atrocious  deeds,  all  asserted  to  have  been  committed  by  the  example, 
tinder  the  sanction,  and  in  the  presence,  of  the  officers  commandii^ 
his  Majesty's  forces  by  sea  and  land;  and  the  Report  concludes 
^ith  a  resolution,  *  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
iquested  to  collect  and  lay  before  the  House,  during  the  continuation 
of  the  war,  the  proofs  of  all  the  infractions  by  the  enemy  of  the 
laws  of  war  in  use  among  civilized  nations/  From  the  character 
given  of  Mr.  Madison*  by  his  own  countrymen,  and  apparesdy 
justified  in  some  small  degree  (it  must  be  owned)  to  a  hasty  or  pre- 
judiced observer,  by  sundry  of  the  speeches  and  proclamations  of 
that  venerable  chief  magistrate,  and  from  the  shameless  audacity 
which  marks  all  the  averments  of  this  Report,  we  should  not  have 
been  surprised  if  the  framers  of  it,  instead  of  confining  their  worthy 

•  Quart  Rer. *N^.  XV,  Art.  XIII,  p.  1^8. 
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prendent  to  the  humble  task  of  collecting  materials  of  hatred  against 
Great  Britain,  had  plainly  spoken  out,  and  directed  him  to  invent 
so  much  of  such  materials  as  might  be  wanting  to  complete  a  case 
for  so  laudable  a  purpose.  Much,  however,  may  be  understood 
that  is  not  dbtinctly  expressed.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  can- 
dour itself  cannot  mistake  the  objeet  and  intention  of  the  CJommit-^ 
tee,  and  that  if  they  are  disappointed  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  inten- 
tion, it  must  be  from  their  having  '  mistaken,  all  this  while,'  the 
guileless  nature  of  the  personage  upon  whom  they  have  imposed  so 
odious  an  office. 

Two  days  after  diis  Report  was  made  to  Congress,  the  Prince 
Regent,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  was  pleased  to  declare, 

'  I  am  at  all  times  ready  to  enter  into  discussioh  with  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  for  a  conciliatory  adjustment  of  the  diffeiences 
between  the  two  countries,  upon  principles  of  perfect  reciprocity,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  established  maxims  of  public  law,  and  with  th^ 
maritime  rights  of  the  British  empire.' 

Such  a  declaration  is  in  itself  something  more  than  magnanimous ; 
and  what  a  contrast  does  it  furnish  to  the  proceedings  of  die  go- 
vernment to  which  the  olive  brai^h  is  thus  tendered ! 

To  refute  the  calunuiies  of  that  government  would  be  no  difficult 
task,  and  may  perhaps  be  ours  hereafter ;  unless  indeed  the  sober 
and  more  enlightened  part  of  Congress,  consulting  their  own  dig-^ 
nity,  and  having  ascertained  the  documents  collected  for  their  use, 
to  be  forgeries,  shall  compel  Mr.  Macon  to  put  his  report  into  thd 
fire.  In  the  mean  time  the  book,  whose  title  we  have  prefixed  tQ 
this  article,  having  opportunely  reached  us  from  New  York,  has 
suggested  to  us  that  it  might  not  be  uniustructive  or  unamusing  to 
inquire  a  little  into  the  character  of  the  people  whom  its  govern- 
ment are  thus  inflaming  into  unextinguishable  hatred  against  us,  and 
whom  we  are  so  desirous  of  '  conciliating.'  Such  ati  inquiry  will 
enable  us  at  once  to  appreciate  the  probable  chances  of  an  accom- 
modation, cordial  and  sincere,  with  '  our  kindred  on  the^  other  side 
of  the  AUantic,'  and  to  console  us  for  the  failure  of  our  various 
attempts  to  effect  it ; — we  mean  of  course,  by  the  only  consolation 
which  such  a  case  admits — the  conviction  that  the  failure  is  not 
•wing  to  auy  fault  or  indisposition  of  ours. 

In  this  sketch,  though  we  set  out  under  the  conduct  of  ^  Ipchiquen 
the  Jesuit,'  we  do  not,  however,  profess  to  take  him  for  our  only 
guide,  nor  to  abide,  in  all  cases,  and  quite  implicitly  by  his  autho- 
rity. We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  manyjpartial  and  scattered  hints 
towards  a  correct  portrait  of  the  United  States'  people,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  their  own  artists,  as  well  as  of  foreigners, 
who  have  preceded  our  Jesuitical  author.    To  which  #f  the^  classes 
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he  belongs  would  have  been  immaterial^  if  he  bad  not  assumed 
a  character  opposite  to  the  truth.  We  can  conceive  no  motive  for 
this  disguise,  professing,  as  he  do.es,  to  give  *  a  favourable  view  of 
the  manners.  See.  of  the  United  States.'  Butlhe  truth,  vre  under- 
stand to  be,  that  although  the  stale  conceit  of  picking  up  the  ma- 
nuscript on  a  '  bookseller's  stall  in  Antwerp,'  is  resorted  to  in  the 
preface,  the  *  Unknown  Foreigner'  is  a  well  known  Americ^i  of  the 
name  of  IngersolL  In  passing,  we  would  just  hint  to  him,  that  his 
summary  mode  of '  refuting  the  aspersions  cast  upon  the  country  by 
former  residents  and  tourists,'  in  a  single  note,  and  by  a  general  at- 
tack upon  almost  every  author  who  has  gone  before  him,  is  no  re- 
futation at  all ;  that  though  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
may  lie  the  *  mere  organs  of  faction,  ribaldry,  and  sedition,*  the 
majority  of  them  are  patronized  by  the  government,  and  are  its  iiH 
struments ;  that  though  ours  niay  be  occasionally  scurrilous  and 
factious  enough,  yet  some  of  them  are  by  no  means  backward  in 
vilifying  their  own  government,  and  bestowing  on  that  of  the  United 
States  unmerited  praise.  Our  Jesuit's  unqualified  abuse  of  other 
Writers,  but  of  Mr.  Moore  in  particular,  is  as  coarse,  as  we  believe 
it  to  be  unjust.     We  proceed  to  his  book. 

Of  Washington,  he  says,  *  The  sovereignty  of  his  country  was- 
asserted  by  his  energy,  and  secured  by  his  moderation.'  If  by '  so- 
vereignty' is  here  meant  a  firm  and  efficient  executive  authority,  that 
he  did  not  secure  it,  was^the  great  error  of  Washington's  government. 
Tlie  new  constitution  which,  after  a  long  discussion,  was  adopted 
in  the  United  States,  was  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  those  who 
were  principally  concerned  in  framing  it.  They  considered  it  merely 
as  an  experiment ;  they  saw  its  defects ;  they  perceived  the  seeds  of 
destruction  that  were  sown  within  it ;  but  democracy  and  Franklin 
prevailed.  Washington,  and  Hamilton,  and  Adams,  saw  and  fore- 
told the  feuds  and  animosities  that  would  spring  up  among  families 
and  friends,  in  consequence  of  the  '  people  chusing  their  king.' 
They  were  aware  too  of  the  evil  arising  out  of  the  anomaly  of  each 
State  having  its  separate  government  and  legislature,  while  all  of 
them  were  required  to  merge  their  separate  interests  in  the  general 
mass  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  These  interests  were  of  a  nature 
so  heterogeneous,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  they  should  ever 
amalgamate ;  so  discordant,  that  it  was  apprehended  a  foreign  or 
domestic  war  would  at  once  dissolve  the  whole  union ;  but  it  w^as 
hoped,  at  the  same  time,  that  by  conferring  gradually  a  litde  more 
power  on  the  executive,  and  by  consolidating  the  separate  state 
Authorities  into  one  efficient  government,  a  foundation  might  be 
hid  for  permanent  tranquillity  and  prosperity. 

Washington  was  a  man  of  firmness,  of  rigid  virtue,  and  strict 
integrity ;  but  finding  himself  unable,  with  the  limited  power  given 
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to  the  chief  magistrate,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  party  violence  which 
began  to  overspread  the  land  from  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
volution in  France,,  he  prudently  withdrew  from  the  contest,  Iq 
dose  a  well-spent  life  in  the  tranquillity  of  domestic  retirement. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  friends  of  Washington  had  determined 
to  support  Mr.  Adams,  as  candidate  for  the  presidential  chair,  and 
Mr.  Pinckney  for  the  vice-presidency,  as  the  most  likely  means  of 
strengthening  the  federal  government,  and  saving  the  country  from 
a  factious  democracy.  By  some  unworthy  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Adams  and  his  friends,  the  plan  failed;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  though  Adams  succeeded  as  president,  Jefferson  was  elected 
vice-president.  This  gentleman  soon  obtained  a  pernicious  influence 
over  the  president — insomuch  that  although  Mr.  Adams  had  for  some 
time  resolution  enough  to  support  the  measures  of  Washington,  to 
inspire  his  countrymen  with  a  just  sense  of  the  insults,  the  injuries, 
and  the  outrages  which  they  had  experienced  from  France,  he  was, 
at  last,  prevailed  upon  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  sending  en- 
voys to  prostrate  his  country  at  the  feet  of  the  revolutionary  dema- 
gogues. ^  This  measure,'  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  '  sunk  the  tone  of 
the  public  mind,  impaired  die  confidence  of  the  friends  of  the 
government  in  the  executive  chief ;  distracted  the  public  opinion, 
unnerved  the  public  councils,  sowed  the  seeds  of  discord  at  home, 
and  lowered  the  reputation  of  the  government  abroad.' 

The  weakness  of  Mr.  Adams  made  the  way  the  more  easy  for 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  supreme  power;  though  he  had  to  push  for 
it,  as  our  author  says,  '  through  clouds  of  imputations.'  The  ac- 
cession of  this  person,  in  1801,  put  an  ^nd  to  all  the  measures  of 
Washington,  and  '  the  axe  of  innovation  thundered  from  his  strokes.' 
The  United  States,  which  had  hitherto  been  divided  between  two 
moderate  political  parties,  the  federalists  and  anti-federalists,  were 
now  arranged  into  two  violent  factions ;— the  democrats,  who  were 
denominated  the  French  party ;  and  the  federalists  known  by  the 
name  of  the  English  party,  not  because  they  positively  bore  any  love 
towards  England,  but  because  they  hated  the  English  less,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  opposite  party  professed  to  love  the  French  more.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  wri- 
ters who  have  treated  of  the  characters  of  the  great  men  of  the  new 
world,  had  in  early  life  acquired  a  smattering  of  metaphysics,  suffi- 
cient to  confer  on  him  a  certain  degree  of  notoriety  among  thd 
planters  of  Virginia,  and  was  particularly  distinguished  as  an  ad- 
mirer of  that  nevy  species  of  philosophy  which  was  destined  to 
overturn  the  ancient  government  of  France, — *  the  foul  philosophy 
that  sins  by  rule.'  In  the  rebellion  of  the  colonies  against  the  mo- 
ther country,  he  was  among  the  earliest  to  blow  the  blast  of  dis- 
cord^ though  he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  buckle  on  Ills  armour. 
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He,  never  appeared  on  the  stage^  but  he  prompted  the  actors  befaiad 
the  scenes ;  and  when  a  small  p'ldtf  ty  of  English  cavalry  made  an  ir- 
ruption into  the  state  of  Virginia;  be  is  said  tQ  have  abandoned  his 
post,  as  secretary  of  that  state,  leaving  to  the  mercy  of  the  eiieroy, 
the  public  functionaries,  the  treasure,  and  the  official  papers.    Much 
in  the  same  manner  he  forsook  General  Washington,  in  1794>  on 
finding  that  an  insurrection  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  in  Peo- 
sylvania,  and  resigned  the  office  of  government  secretary  of  state. 
'  The  most  persevering  enemy  to  the  interests  of  this  couiitry, 
has  been  a  Virginian  merchant,  who,  finding  it  easier  to  settle  has 
conscience  than  his  debts,  was  one  of  the  first;  to  raise  the  standard 
of  rebellion  against  Great  Britain,  and  has  ever  since  endeavoured 
to  revenge  upon  the  whole  country,  the  obligations  which  he  lies 
under  to  a  few  of  its  merchants."^     Such  is  the  construction  pot 
by  Moore  (whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  a  particular  olrtect 
of  our  *  Jesuit's'  hostility)  upon  the  extraordinary  rancour  disptaji- 
ed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  towards  this  country  :  as  though  his  objecrt  in 
fomenting  the  discontents  of  the  colonists  had  been  the  cancelling 
of  debts  to  British  merchants,  and  as  though  it  were  difficult  even 
for  a  professed  universal  phikmthropist  to  forgive  those  whom  he 
has  injured.     Certain  at  least  it  is,  that  in  every  act  of  his  public 
life  he  has  shewn,  and  so  far  as  has  been  in  bis  power  (which  un- 
fortunately has  been  to  a  great  e^^tent)  excited,  a  spirit  of  hatred 
against  England.      He  has  invited  and  encouraged  her  most  inve- 
terate enemies  to  settle  in  America.     Any  Irish  rebel  or  traitor  who 
had  the  ability  to  draw  up  a  scurrilous  paragraph,  was  certain  of 
the  protection  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  of  finding  employment  at  some 
of  his  printing  presses.     Emmett  and  Sampson  and  Mac  Nevin 
were  received  with  open  arms ;  and  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Duane, 
who  had  formerly  stolen  into  Calcutta  and  was  there  secretly  la- 
bouring to  create  an  insurrection,  but  was  fortunately  detected  and 
shipped  off  by,  Lord  Teignmouth,  was,  on  his  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  distinguished  by  the  American  president.     Mr. 
Jefferson  gave  him  a  colonel's  commission  in  the  American  miUtia, 
and  placed  the  Aurora  newspaper  under  his  direction. 
,    By  these  means,  aided  by  plausible  address,  and,  no  doubt,  by 
considerable  talents,  Mr.  Jefferson  has  kept  together  a  powerfiil 
faction.     Professing  a  perfect  and  impartial  toleration  of  every 
religion,  he  avoided  giving  offence  to  any  of  the  numerous  off-sets 
of  presbyterianism,  until  the  unlucky  publication  of  a  letter  whkh 
he  had  written  to  the  worthy  and  enlightened  Tom  Paine  appeals 
to  have  raised  a  question,  whether  his  boasted  impartiality  to  all  re* 
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l^ioas  uAght  not  proceed  from  his  iadifference  to  any.^  In  that 
letter  he  cordially  invites  this  loathsome  and  blasphemous  outcast 
to  the  bosom  of  his  country,  with  *  prayers  for  the  success  of  his 
useful  labours.'  An  indignant  American,  who  signs  himself '  a  na- 
tive Virginian,'  thus  concludes  a  well  written  and  sensible  appeal 
to  the  *  citizens  of  the  United  States/ 

*  To  stim  up  then,  my  fellow  citizens,  in  a  few  words,  the  whole  of 
this  shameful  a,nd  atrocious  act,  it  would  stand  thus : — that  the  trai- 
terous  officer,  the  infamous  and  ungrateful  slanderer  of  our  Washington, 
the  reviler  and  scoffer  of  our  holy  religion,  and  one  of  the  most  de- 
bauched and  immoral  beings  in  existence,  has  been  solicited  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  president  of  the  Umted  States  of  America,  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  among  you,  with  prayers  "  for  the  success  of  his 
useful  labours.** 

It  has  been  matta:'  of  surprize  to  many,  tliat  the  atrocious  bar- 
barities committed  by  the  !lf rench,  their  sudden  change  from  wild 
democracy  to  stern  despotism,  and  the  insult?  and  robberies  com- 
mitted against  America  both  by  the  democrats  and  the  despots  of 
Prance,  should  not  have  cured  Mr.  Jefferson  of  his  fondness  for 
^  that  gallic  garbage  of  philosophy.'  We  feel  no  sort  of  surprize 
at  such  infatuation,  having  long  been  persuaded  that  real  jacobinism 
is  an  incurable  malady.  The  patient  may  be  boiled,  and  sweated 
said  blistered  into  a  temporary  sanity ;  but  the  disease  will  break 
out  afresh  whenever  its  true  key-note  is  touched ; — no  matter  whe- 
ther it  be  the  jacobinism  of  democracy,  or  the  jacobinism  of  des- 
potism ;  the  mania  of  a  single  tyrant,  or  of  ten  thousand. 

AmoK^  the  plausible  theories,  the  offspring  of  '  brilliant  heads 
and  wordiless  hearts,'  engendered  by  the  French  revolution,  that 
ofCondorcet,  which  contemplated  the  ^  perfectibility  of  the  human 
imnd,'  seems  to  have  caught  the  fastest  hold  of  die  Virginian 
philosopher.  He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  millennium  rapidly 
progressing  in  America.  The  happy  condition  of  that  country^ 
under  a  pure  and  perfect  democracy,  had  been  triumphantly  anti- 
cipated some  four  and  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  national  work,  ushered 
into  the  world  by  Jedediah  Morse. 

*  Here,'  says  the  inspired  Jedediah,  *  the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  ci- 
vilized life  are  to  receive  their  highest  improvements ;  here  civil  and 
religious  liberty  are  to  flourish  unchecked  by  the  cruel  hand  of  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  tyranny;  here  genius,  aided  by  all  the  improvements  of 
former  ages,  is  to  be  eiiterted  in  humanizing  mankind,  in  expanding  and 
enriching  their  minds  with  religious  and  philosophical  knowledge,  and 
in  planning  and  executing  a  form  of  government  which  shall  involve  all 
the  excellences  of  former  governments  with  as  few  of  their  defects  as  is 
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consistent  with  the  imperfection  of  human  affairs,  and  which  shall  be 
calculated  to  protect  and  unite,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind,  the  largest  empire  that  ever  existed.* 

Now,  whoever  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  cast  his  eye  over 
the  inaugural  speeches,  messages  to  Congress,  proclamations^  or 
other  state-papers  of  Messrs.  Jefferson  and  Madison,  will  find  a 
steady  and  systematic  adherence  to  the  terms  of  this  oracular  anti- 
cipation ;  they  will  see  therein  a  constant  reiteration  of  the  set 
phrases — *  a  great  and  powerful  empire' — '  a  free  and  united  peo- 
ple,' and  with  true  republican  humility  they  will  find  them  assuming 
to  themselves  the  character  of  ^  the  most  virtuous,  free  and  en- 
lightened people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.'*  We  shall  see  in  the 
course  of  our  inquiry  to  what  extent  this  prophecy  has  been  ful- 
iilled. 

We  will  not  go  out  of  our  way  to  discuss  with  the  *  Jesuit,'  what 
number  of  generations  must  pass  away  before  the  descendants  of 
those,  whom  he  calls  ^  vagabonds,  mendicants  and  convicts,'  may 
be  considered  to  be  thoroughly  ^  purged  of  the  ibul  crimes'  com- 
mitted by  their  ancestors.  A  French  naturalist  asserts,  that  a 
voyage  to  Botany-bay  has  had  the  wonderful  effect  of  converting 
London  thieves  into  honest  and  industrious  citizens,  and  London 
prostitutes  into  virtuous  matrons.  We  mean  not  to  retrace  the  steps 
of  history  beyond  those  happy  days  of  holy  enthusiasm  and  philan* 
thropic  sensibility,  when  citizen  Genet  inoculated  one  half  of  the 
*  virtuous'  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  Gallic  insanity ;  when 
the  ^  enlightened'  students  of  Williamsburgh  beheaded  the  statue  of 
their  benefactor  Lord  Bottetourt,  and  the  ^  free  and  united'  mob 
hanged  that  of  I^ord  Chatham  who  had  pleaded  the  cause  of  theirre- 
bellion ;  when  the  Exchange-alley  of  Boston  was  converted  into 
Equality-laney  and  the  Royal  stem  of  an  oak  into  Liberty^stump ; 
when  little  children  lisped  '  La  Carmagnole ;'  and  when  moon- 
stricken  poets  wrote,  and  the  citizens  and  citoyennesf  sung  through 
the  streets  of  Boston,  verses  such  as  these : 

*  Englishman  no  bou  for  me, 
Frenchman  fight  for  liberty.' 

Looking  only  at  the  present  generation,  we  will  take  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  as  we  find  them,  not  turning  aside  to  canvass 
the  general  proposition  of  the  ^  Jesuit,'  that '  history  affords  no  in- 

*  For  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  French  Convention  an  address  from  the  bouse 
of  representatives  to  tlje  president  was  softened  down  to  *  a  free  and  enlightened  people/ 
but  Mr.  Jeiferson  soon  rcbumed  the  superlative. 

t  The  Americans  had  some  difficulty  in  translating  '  Citoyennes  ;*  the  contest  lay 
between  Citizene$s  and  Citess :  the  one  was  too  long  and  the  other  too  short  3  but,  of 
two  evils  they  chose  tb^  least;  ^d  Citm  was  the  adopted  word. 

Stance 
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Itonce  of  a  nation  formed  originally  on  such  principles  or  of  such 
materials  as  the  Americ&n/     To  begin  with  their  legislature. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  democracy  to  consider 
wealth,  talent,  or  reputation,  distinguished  probity  or  cultivated 
talents  as  exclusive,  or  even  preponderating,  qualifications  in  a  can- 
didate for  the  representation  of  the  people.  In  America  the  *  man 
of  the  people'  is  one  who  freauents  the  grog-shops,  smokes  his  se- 
gar  and  harangues  the  populace  with  violent  and  inflammatory 
abuse  of  the  hostile  faction.  The  writer  who  called  himself  Peter 
Porcupine  tells  us,  for  instance,  of  a  man  who  had  married  a 
free  black  woman  in  the  We^t  Indies,  had  several  children  by 
her,  robbed  and  left  her;  went  to  the  United  States,  married 
another  wife,  and  with  all  these  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate!*  But  the  attomies  are 
the  men  who  mostly  succeed  in  representing  these  ^  virtuous  citi- 
zens/ There  is  not  a  village,  not  a  hamlet^  throughout  this  vs^t 
extent  of  country  that  has  not  its  attorney,  and  if  not,  it  advertises 
for  one.f  '  Strife,'  says  a  writer  who  knew  them  well,  *  is  in  eveiy 
Tillage ;  some  petty-fogger  is  sure  to  put  his  poisonous  paw  into 
every  man's  mess/  Next  to  the  ^  lawyer,^  some  conductor  of  a 
democratic  newspaper,  or  some  needy  adventurer  who  can  stoop  to 
the  level  of  the  mob  and  pander  to  their  passions,  is  the  '  man  of 
the  people/  'E\ery  freeman  in  America,  aye  and  free  woman  too, 
is  a  voter,  and  every  one  is  free  who  declares  himself  to  be  worth 
fifty  pounds;  none  thinks  of  boggling  if  required  to  swear  to  this 
qualification ;  none  more  expert  at  an  evasion  or  equivocation  than 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States :  besides  a  man  must  be  of  little  value 
if  he  is  not  worth  fifty  pounds;  he  would  fetch  that  sum  as  a  re- 
dempti6ner.%  *  The  electioneering  spirit,'  says  one  of  their  writers, 
*  finds  its  vvay  to  every  fire-side,  pervades  our  domestic  circles  and 
threatens  to  destroy  the  enjoyment  of  social  harmony ;  the  seeds  of 
discord  are  sown  in  families,  among  friends  and  throughout  the 
whole  community /§  Yet,  after  all,  the  popidar  representation  in 
the  United  States  is  a  great  fallacy,  and  a  complete  fraud  on  the 
people.  ^  It  appears  to  me,'  says  the  Jesuit,  (speaking  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Greek,)  '  to  be  absurd  to  talk  of  representing  the  people 
when,  in  fact,  the  representative,  improperly  so  styled,  is  chosen, 
not  by  the  people,  but  by  a  small  number  of  electors  who  are 
themselves  variously  appointed,  many  of  them  not  by  the  people, 

*  Porcupine's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  354. 

t  '  Wanted  in  a  thriving  town  in  Kentuck  an  acute  attorney  of  democratic  princi- 
ples, ^-ho  will  meet  with  suitable  encouragement  from  the  citizens  attached  tu  that 
party.* 

I  The  name  given  to  those  unfortunate  emigrants  who  sell  tlicir  persons  to  pay  their 
passage  across  the  Atlantic. 

§  Sillhimse — Propositions  for  amending  the  constitution. 

but 
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but  by  other  electors;  wbo  i^tin  do  not^  in  all  instances,  enumate 
directly  from  die  commuiiity  at  l^rge ;  aad  who,  for  the  nio$t  part, 
never  saw,  and  never  may  seej  the  object  of  their  sekctioii.'  We 
agree  with  him,  that  the  Turkish  constitution  which  calls  a  leader 
to  his  post  by  acclamation,  may  just  as  well  be  called  a  popular  re- 
presentation. 

The  lawyers  who  principally  compose  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, unite  the  professions  of  attorney  and  barrister.  To  get  iqto 
Congress  is  the  surest  means  of  bringing  themselyes  into  practice  ; 
but  they  are  not  shy  in  asking  for  jobs  and  in  underbidding  each 
other.  In  the  lower  house,  each  individual  has  his  desk,^  at  which 
the  lawyers  may  study  dieir  briefs,  and  the  traders  their  bills  of  par- 
cels; an  accommodation  which 'ought  to  have  at  least  one  advan- 
tage, that  of  keeping  them  quiet. 

At  times,  nevertheless,  the  harmony  of  the  house  is  interrupted 
by  some  turbulent  Irishman,  or  some  back-settler  whom  a  keg 
ef  brandy  may  have  sent  to  Congress,  which  in  these  wild  and 
almost  desolate  regions  is  an  irresistible  canvasser  \^  for '  grog  is 
cheap  and  its  influence  is  mighty.' — It  may  be  remarked,  by  the 
way,  that  most  of  the  members  of  the  western  states  may  be  said  to 
be  the  representatives  of  peach-brandy  and  rye-whiskey:  nothing 
tended  more  to  strengthen  the  democratic  party  than  the  removal  of 
the  taji  on  distilleries ;  a  moral  effect,  on  whidi  Mr.  Jefferson  is 
said  to  have  calculated  to  a  degree  of  certainty. — In  such  cases,  the 
debates  being  conducted  on  principles  of  true  republican  freedom, 
the  members  have  been  known  to  descend  to  broad  personal  scur- 
rility and  abusive  language.  Those  principles  allow  a  greater  lati- 
tude of  speech  than  could  be  borne  in  a  less  ^  enlightened'  state  of 
society;  but,  we  confess,  it  appears  to  us  as  if  even  that  license 
was  abused  when  the  members  pi^ceed  to  voies  de  fait,  aad  ac- 
tually spit  at,  and  kick  each  other.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Mat- 
thew Lyon  had  been  returned  to  represent  in  Congress  the  '  virtu- 
ous and  enlightened'  part  of  the  citizens  of  Vermont;  this  Lyon,  it 
seems,  was  one  of  those  emigrants  from  a  sister  island,  who,  desi« 
rous  of  seeing  the  world,  had  sold  his  person  to  pay  his  passage 
,  across  the  Atlantic : — this  servitude  he  commuted  for  service  ^s  a 
soldier,  but,  having  less  of  the  leonine  nature  in  his  heart  than  in 
bis  name,  less  jeven  than  the  royal  beast  whom  Bully  Bottom 
tutors  into  tameness  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  he 
•deserted  his  post  in  the  moment  of  danger,  and  was  drummed  out 
of  the  corps  with  a  wooden  sword  fastened  to  his  side.  On  some 
allusion  beir^,  made  in  Congress  to  this  *  wooden  spit'  by  one  Ro- 
ger Griswold,  a  member  from  Connecticut,  Matthew  incontinently 

*  Wanseys  Excursion  to  the  United  States. 

let 
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let  %  a  volley  of  tobacco  spittle  in  the  eyes  of  the  ssud  Roger ;  it 
was  some  time  before  the  organs  of  vision  could  be  purged  of  the 
offensive  matter,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  assailant  had  prudently 
withdrawn.'*^  A  motion  was  made  for  Lyon's^  expulsion^  which^ 
after  being  referred  to  a  committee,  (*  as  in  simuar  cases/)  and 
after  a  debate  which  lasted  fourteen  days,  was  set  aside ;  and  this 
beastly  Irishman,  by  the  support  of  Livingston,  Gallatin,  Smith, 
and  all  the  democratic  party,  kept  his  seat,  the  numbers  being  only 
fifty-two  for  the  expulsion,  and  forty-four  against  it ;  and  the  con- 
jititution  requiring  that,  to  expel  a  member,  there  shall  be  a  majo- 
rity of  two-thirds.  Mr.  Griswold,  however,  was  not  thusi  to  be  ap- 
peased. He  went  down  to  the  House,  armed  with  a  stick  of  stout 
but  pliant  hickory,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  august  assembly,  bela- 
boured this  ipan  of  spittle,  till  he  laid  himself  down  at  full  length 
on  the  floor,  and  roared,  not  with  Bottom's  gentleness  and  restraint, 
f  an  'twere  any  nightingale,'  but  with  such  thorough  and  hearty 
good  will  as  must  bave  extorted  from  his  audience,  the  encouraging 
exclamation,  ^  Well  roared,  Lyon !'  This  man  was  afterwards  con- 
victed of  seditious  pi*sictices,  and  of  libelling  the  president;  was 
put  in  jail ;  was  re-elected  wUIe  there ;  and  again  escaped  expul- 
sion by  the  active  support  of  the  democratic  party.  ^  ETappy  the 
nation,'  says  Cobbett,  ^  where  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  con- 
demned hole  to  the  legislature.' 

'  We  are  told  by  the  *  Jesuit,'  that  *  the  appeal  to  duels  for  the  de- 
cision of  private  disputes  is  more  frequent  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  country  whatever;'  and  that  *  these  private  combats  are 
conducted  with  a  scientific  ferociousness,  and  terminate,  in  general, 
with  a  fatality  unknown  elsewhere.'  It  would  appear,  that  this  ter- 
magant spirit  of  chivalry  is  sometimes  spurred  and  goaded  by  the 
most  public  and  unsparing  provocation.  We  observe,  for  instance, 
in  the  Georgetown  Federal  Republican,  now  before  us,  the  follow- 
ing notice: 

*  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

'  William  Jones  (who  is  Secretary  of  the  Navy)  having  been  guilty 
of  a  flagrant  breach  of  trust  towards  me,  and  having  declined  giving 
me  that  satisfaction  which  1  have  a  right  to  demand,  1  declare  him  to 
the  world  an  unprincipled  villain,  and  a  base  coward. 

*  Signed  / 

In  a  correspondence  between  Wilkinson,  a  general  ofiGcer,  and 
Randolph,  a  distinguished  senator,  the  former  coolly  observes,  that 
he  hears  Mr.  Randolph  had  avowed  his  opinion  that  he  (Wilkih- 

*  Ashe  says  he  was  present  at  this  di^aceful  affair.  Vol  i.  p.  141*  If  Ashe  be  an 
impostoE,  the  Knight  of  Bridge-«treet  is  answerable  for  him. 

son) 
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son)  was  a  rogue.    To  which  the  Honourable  John  Randolph  re- 
plies, 

'  In  you,  Sir,  I  can  recognize  no  right  to  hold  me  accountable  for  my 
public  or  private  opinion  of  your  character,  that  would  not  subject  me 
to  an  equal  claim  from  Colonel  Burr,  or  Serjeant  Dunbaugh.  I  cannot 
descend  to  your  level.    This  is  my  final  answer.* 

The  General,  however>  was  not  to  be  so  put  off,  and  wTites  to 
the  senator  as  follows  : — 

*  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  25th  instant,  by  mail,  in 
which  you  violate  truth  and  honour,  to  indulge  the  inherent  malignity 
and  rancour  of  your  soul.  On  what  "  level,"  pray.  Sir,  shall  we  find 
the  wretch  who,  to  masque  his  cowardice,  fabricates  falsehoods,  and 
teaps  unprovoked  insults  upon  unmerited  injuries?  You  "  cannot  de- 
scend to  my  level,"  vain  equivocal  thing!  And  you  believe  this  das- 
tardly subterfuge  will  avail  you,  or  that  your  lion's  skin  will  longer  con- 
ceal your  true  character  ?  Embrace  the  alternative  still  within  your 
reach,  and  ascend  to  the  "  level"  of  a  gentleman,  if  possible  ;  act  like 
a  man,  if  you  can,  and  spare  me  the  pain  of  publishing  you  to  the 
world  for  an  insolent,  slanderous,  prevaricating  poltroon^ 

(Signed)  JAMES  WILKINSON.' 

There  is  an  N.  B.  by  way  of  postscript,  to  tell  the  senator  that 
*  the  sacred  respect  due  to  the  station  be  occupied  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation  alone  protected  him  from  the  chastisement  of  his 
cane.'  The  General  kept  his  word ;  and  when  Congress  was  as- 
sembled, the  following  notice  was  stuck  up  in  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  and  in  all  the  taverns: — 

'  HECTOR  UNMASKED! 
^  Injustice  to  my  character,  I  denounce  to  the  world  JohnTftandolph, 
Member  of  Congress,  a  prevaricating,  base,  calumniating  scoundrel, 
poltroon,  and  coward. 

'  JAMES  WILKINSON.' 

language  and  conduct  so  unbecoming  the  high  public  characters 
of  generals  and  senators,  is  certainly  not  the  less  reprehensible  be- 
cause we  find  it  countenanced  by  examples  in  the  courts  of  justice 
themselves.  We  are  told  by  a  writer  whom  we  have  already  quoted, 
and  whom  we  believe  to  be  worthy  of  credit  on  these  points,  as 
speaking  from  personal  observation,  that  a  certain  Judge  Liver^ 
more  accused  a  Mr.  Lee,  of  Boston,  of  unfair  practices  in  his  pro- 
fession as  a  merchant,^  and  that  the  latter  posted  up  a  public  no- 
tice, in  which  he  averred  *  Judge  Edward  St  Loe  Livermore,  Esq. 
of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  to  be  guilty  of  a  scandalous  and 
malicious  falsehood.'  A  boxing  match  was  the  consequence.  The 
judge  caught  L'ee  by  the  throat,  and  had  nearly  strangled  him, 
loading  him,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  rabble  assem- 
bled in  the  street,  w^ith  the  epithets  of  ^fosassin,  coward,  and 

scoundrefc* 
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scoundrel.'  They  were  with  difficulty  separated,  and  the  wrath  of 
the  judge  admitted  of  no  mitigation  until  he  M'as  assured  that  he 
had  given  Lee  a  pair  of  black  eyes.* 

Such  a  picture  does  not  raise  any  very  strong  presumption  in  fa- 
vour of  the  general  judiciary  system  of  the  country  in  which  it  was 
exhibited.  We  regret  that  die  '  Unknown  Foreigner'  has  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  his  *  Favourable  View'  of  the  United  States^ 
to  particularize  a  little  more  than  he  has  done,  the  beauties  and 
benefits  of  this  branAch  of  their  constitution.  We  are  told  by  him, 
indeed,  that  '  the  judges,  in  their  robes  of  solemn  black,  are  raised 
on  seats  of  grave  mahogany,'  that  *  ladies,'  and  *  Indians,'  and  *  old 
generals,'  saunter  in  ^e  hall,  and  that  ^  ruby-faced  lawyers,  with- 
out robes,'  make  speeches  of  three  days  long.  This,  surely,  is  a 
subject  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  so  lightly.  The  pure 
administration  of  the  laws  is  the  true  safeguard  of  liberty  of  person 
and  security  of  property.  The  best  criterion  of  a  good  govern- 
ment is  justice  flowing  in  an  even,  pure,  and  uncorrupted  current ; 
and  the  surest  way  of  securing  so  invaluable  a  blessing  to  the  com- 
munity, is  to  make  those,  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  laws 
is  confided,  independent  of  the  executive  power.  The  judges  in 
America  are  not  thus  independent.  Being  elected  by  the  presi- 
dent and  the  senate,  and  receiving  only  an  uncertain  '  compen- 
sation, at  stated  periods,  for  their  services,'  instead  of  ^  adequate 
and  permanent  salaries,'  as  contended  for  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  they 
become,  in  fact,  the  creatures  of  the  president  and  senate ;  and 
the  test  of  their  '  good  behaviour'  is  their  acting,  in  all  political 
matters,  conformably  with  the  views  of  government.  Their  non- 
compliance would  infallibly  forfeit  their  seats.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings,  such  men  will  not  always  act  with 
impartiality ;  in  many  cases  they  cannot.  A  Judge  may  be  a  can- 
dicbte  for  the  office  of  passident,  governor  of  a  state,  or  member 
of  Congress,  and  may  be  an  elector  of  any  or  all  of  them  while  he 
holds  his  seat.  Disappointed  in  bis  object,  and  continuing  on  the 
bench,  with  what  confidence  can  those  who  have  opposed  Um  sub- 
mit their  cause  to  his  decision  ? 

Where  the  minds  of  all  are  so  warped  by  politics,  we  are  the 
less  surprized  that  crimes  of  the  grossest  kind  frequently  escape  with 
impuni^ ;  and  that,  where  party  is  not  concerned,  a  total  indifference 
prevails  in  bringing  criminals  to  justice.  When  Farmer  Grimes 
shot  a  man  for  walking  across  his  plantation,  it  was  only  considered 
as  a  joke,  and  the  murderer  was  acquitted  as  insane,  though  np 
symptoms  of  insanity  appeared  before  or  after  hb  trial.f    Cobbett 

*  PorcupiD«*s  Workf,  vol.  u,  p.  35*     t  ParlHoton*8  Tour  in  America,  toI.  L  p.44. 
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states  it  as  a  notorious  fact^  that  a  maOy  imprisoned  for  an  assault 
upon  his  wife,  was  foi^otten  in  one  of  their  cells,  and  when  recol- 
lected, was  found  dead,  and  hiW-devoured  by  rats !  Another  man, 
for  a  libel  on  Jefferson,  was  su£fered  to  die  in  jail,  because,  without 
conviction,  bail  to  such  an  amount  was  demanded  of  him  to  keep 
the  peace,  as  be  was  not  able  to  procure."^  It  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  a  juryman  to  slip  out  of  the  box,  and  thus  save  a  man  from 
the  gallows  by  vitiating  the  trial.  There  are  few  countries  in 
which  more  murders  ^re  committed  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, and  perhaps  none  where  so  few  executions  take  place.  They 
make  a  boast  that  ^  there  is  no  gallows  in  Pensylvania :'  it  would 
be  more  creditable  if  they  could  boast  that  there  was  no  occasicm 
for  one.  Mr.  Law,  the  brother  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  charged, 
in  the  public  papers  and  under  his  signature,  ihree  judges  with 
taking  bribes  from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Evans.f 

In  the  inferior  and  county  courts,  quarter-sessions.  Sec.  there  is 
no  chance  of  obtaining  an  impartial  decision ;  tbe  party  adverse 
to  that  to  which  the  presiding  magistrate,  or  a  majority  of  the 
bench,  belongs,  is  sure  to  lose  his  cause.  If  a  man  offends  the 
party,  by  giving  unfavourable  evidence,  or  by  voting  on  the  op- 
poi^te  side  at  an  election,  the  usual  revenge  is  to  lame  or  kill  bb 
cattle,  or  to  gtVd&J  his  fruit-trees.  *  They  told  me/  says  Parkinson, 
^  that  it  was  not  worth  while  bringing  a  thief  to  an  American  court  of 
justice,  as  he  was  sure  to  escape.'  A  set  of  fellows  from  BakioM»re 
got  into  Parkinson's  garden,  and  began  to  pluck  the  fruit,  bijfcii^  and 
tlurowing  it  away.  Tlie  poor  Englidh  farn^r  stared  at  them  with  as-» 
tonisbment,  and,  on  asking  what  they  wanted,  was  coolly  answered^ 
'  they  only  came  t<>  try  if  his  peaches  were  ripe.'  The  neighbour- 
ing justice,  to  whom  he  applied,  told  him  they  never  thoi^t  of 
punishing  such  offices,  aod  advised  him  to  say  no  more  about  it, 
lest  they  should,  in  revenge,  kill  some  of  his  cattle,  set  fire  to  his 
house,  or  shoot  hioiy  and  be  acquitted,  like  his  n^hbour  Grimes, 
on  the  plea  of  insanity.^ 

The  justices  of  the  peace  are  not,  as  with  us,  respectable  country 
gentlemen.  No  such  character,  in  fact,  is  kno^n  in  America.  A 
man  who  has  ruined  himself  by  speculation  or  gambling,,  or  who  is 
too  idle  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood,  has  only  to  go  round  to  the 
taverns  and  grog-shops  to  obtain  signatures,  and  with  this  to  pe* 
tition  the  governor  of  the, state,  whose  authority,  in  this  respect, 

is  unlimited,  while  the  qualifications  of  the  candiciate  are  undefined^ 

— t. .  I  ■       i II .  I  ■ .  I       I  ■  ■  ■       ,    . 

*  Porcupine's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  t  Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  318. 

X  Thb  girdUng  is  performed  by  cutting  the  bark  off  for  about  a  foot  all  round  the 
tree,  wliic^  is  sure  to  kill  it :'  a  most  nefarious/  says  Porcupine,  '  dasta.rdly>  and 
fiend-Iikc  species  of  revenge,  that  seems  %»  have  ^een  excited  by  republican  political 
batred/ 

$  ParkinsoB'i  Toor^  voU  ii.  p.  616* 

The 
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The  f<dJowing  picture  of  the  courts  of  justice  is  given  by  one 
of  their  fellow^citizens,  a  lawyer  of  some  eminence  !* 

*  Hardly  a  cause  is  tried,  but  you  hear  it  inquired  how  the  judges  are 
marshalled  as  to  politics  ?  ^hich  of  the  parties  has  most  popularity  ? 
and  very  frequently  causes  are  decided,  not  by  the  standslrd  of  law,  but 
hy  the  strength  of  out-door  influence,  and  private  solicitation ;  even 
the  popularity  of  a  lawyer  is  sometimes  consulted  as  favouring  th« 
views  of  a,  party  \ipon  the  court." 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  boxing  judge*  Porcupine  says, 
that  the  proceedings  of  a  court  were  interrupted  for  four  days,  hj 
the  absence  of  the  chief  justice,  who  was  confined  to  his  house, 
by  a  black  eye  given  to  him  by  his  wife;  that  in  another  court, 
the  judge  was  so  drunk^  that  having  occasion  to  retire  for  a  Jittle 
nhile,  he  was  led  from  the  bench  by  two  constables,  who  sup- 
ported him  all  the  time,  and  afterwards  led  him  back  to  his  seat. 
*  I  had  this,'  says  the  relator,  *  from  a  gentleman  who  was  a  witness 
of  the  scene,  and  on  whose  veracity  I  would  stake  my  lifeZ-f 

In  1 795,  the  wife  of  a  judge  married  an  ostler  in  Philadelphia. 
His  honour,  the  judge,  in  1798,  stepped  into  jail  for  a  few  weeks, 
to  take  the  benefit  of  the  insohent  <ict.  Here  he  found  die  other 
husband  of  his  wife>  engaged  in  a  similar  pursuit,  and  both  came 
before  the  court,  and  were  white-washed  together.  This  sam« 
judge,  during  the  winter  of  1800,  being  in  the  lobby  of  the  senaK^ 
stole  one  of  the  membm-s' cloaks,  which  was  afterwards  actualtf 
reclaimed  from  off  his  back,  in  coming  out  of  a  presbyterian  mc^lh 
if^-house,  where  the  senator  and  judge,  the  proprietor  and  occu^ 
pant,  happened  to  meet  in  sympathetic  devotion.  These  ^  foctSy 
says  Porcupine,  *  horrid  as  they  may  seem,  are  notorious.*  J 

The  interference  of  the  executive  power  with  the  ordinary  cowrs# 
of  justice,  as  it  is  of  all  practical,  grievances  the  most  intolerable 
to  the  subject,  so  is  it  an  abuse  the  most  abhorrent  from  the  theory 
of  a  free  government.  The  expedition  of  Miranda  afforded  an  in- 
stance of  such  an  interference  on  the  part  of  the  American  govern^ 
ment,  which  it  may  be  useful  and  instructive  to  detail. 

This  restless  adventurer,  having  engaged  an  armed  ship,  from  a 
merchant  of  New  York,  of  the  name  of  Ogden,  proceeded  to 
Washington,  where  he  was  entertained  at  a  grand  public  dinner, 
^  closeted  with  president  JeQerson,  and  cordially  received  by  secre-* 
*  tary  Madison.  Every  bod}'  was  ready  to  assist  Miranda ;  all  kinds 
of  military  equipn»ents,  stores,  provisions,  a  printing  press  aqd 
compositors,  were  put  on  board  the  Leander,  and  several  young 
men  of  re^ctable  families  were  volunteers  in  his  expedition.     AH 

•  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  New  Jersey, — Porcupioe'f  Wtrki,  vol.  x,  p.  419. 
t  Porcnpme*s  Worki,  toI.  ix.  p.  S80. 

^Ibid.  P.3M. 
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this  was  known  to  the  president  of  America,  but  it  was  not  known 
to  the  Spanish  ambassador.  It  did  not  suit  the  honourable  views 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  towards  the  Spaniards, 
which  afterwards  developed  themselves,  to  communicate  officially 
>he  hostile  expeditionHo  the  Marquis  D'Yrujo.  This  gentlemaa 
however,  discovered  the  intrigue,  and  took  occasion,  through  the 
press,  to  let  them  know  that  he  had  discovered  it.  Upon  which, 
the  editor  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  paper,  the  Aurora,  published  the  foK 
lowing  paragraph : — 

*  Spanish  Incendiary  ! — In  the  Philadelphia  gazette  of  Saturday,  them 
is  an  article,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  bears  the  impression  of  this  little^ 
malicious,  political  incendiary,  whom  the  indulgence  and  liberality  of 
the  people,  whose  government  he  abuses,  pf  whose  hospitality  he  is 
unworthy,  tolerate ;  and  who  would  have  b^en  served  like  his  country- 
man Sancho,  in  any  other  country  than  this,  for  one-twentieth  part  of 
the  unworthy  conduct  in  which  he  indulged  in  the  United  States.'* 

The  discovery,  however,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  privy  to  the  en- 
terprize,  gave  considerable  alarm  to  the  friends  of  government.  A 
writ  was  issued  against  Mr.  Ogden ;  and  he  was  taken  into  custody. 
When  brought  before  the  judge,  (a  man  of  the  name  of  Tallmage,) 
he  desired  permission  to  send  for  a  friend,  or  to  consult  counsel. 
He  Mas  told  that  he  could  send  for  nobody,  that  his  case  was  sin- 
gnlar;  that  he  was  brought  there  both  as  a  party  charged  with  a 
crime,  and  as  a  witness.  Not  ehusing  to  answer  questions  that 
might  criminate  himself,  he  was  told  that,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
witness  against  others,  he  must  answer^ <?//  questions  put  to  him. 
He  refused,  and  a  warrant  was  made  out  for  committing  him.  '  This 
induced  him  to  give  way.  His  examination  was  read,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  sign  it  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  to  find  bail  for  his 
future  appearance.  It  may  be  stated  as  some  expiation  of  the 
treasonable  crimes  in  which  Mr.  Emmett  was  implicated  in  his  na- 
tive country,  that  he  here  made  a  noble  stand  for  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  He  told  the  judge,  that  his  conduct  was  a  mockery 
of  justice ;  dishonourable  to  those  concerned  in  it,  disgraceful  to 
the  country.  The  judge  however  knew  what  was  expected  of  him 
better  than  Mr.  Emmett.  He  persisted  in  remanding  Mr.  Ogdeu 
to  prison,  observing, — 

*  I  know  well  what  the  prisoner  is  ^confined  for,  and  that  is  cause 
enough  for  me  to  remand  him.  Liberty,  to  be  sure,  is  sweet;  but  as 
the  court  will  sit  but  for  a/ew  days^  an  imprisonment  for  that  time  \viU 
be  no  great  hardship.'f 

Where  the  courts  of  justice  are  not  respected,  the  people  are 
very  apt  to  take  tfie  law  into  their  own  hands.     This  is  by  no 

•  Stranger  in  America,  316.  t  Ibid.  p.  SlS-^-SSS. 
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ineans  unfrequent  in  America.  Lambert  tfells  a  story  of  a  punish*- 
ment  inflicted  by  the  people  of  Worcester  (in  the  exercise  of  this 
voluntary  magistracy)  on  a  couple  suspected  of  a  criminal  inter- 
courscy  who  Avere  tied  back  to  back^  on  a  tdl  raW-boned  horse; 
the  lady  in  firont,  the  gentleman  towards  the  cruppet*,  and  thud  pa*- 
raded  round  the  town ; — a  signal  example  of  the  moral  indignation 
of  this  '  virtuous  people/* 

Occasional  obliquities  in  the  administration  of  the  law  may  per^ 
haps  be  accounted  for,  in  some  measur^^  by  the  circumstance,'  that 
even  the  office  of  judge  in  the  supreme  and  district  fcourls,  i^ 
conferred  upon  persons  who  have  not  gone  through  any  previous 
discipline,  or  practice,  to  qualify  them  for  discharging  it.  The  same 
holds  good  with  regard  to  diose  who  practise  in  the  double  capacity 
of  counsel  and  attorney ;  to  those  who  practise  physic,  surgery, 
and  pharmacy ;  and  lastly,  to  those  who  set  up  for  teachers  of  the 
divine  word.  For  all,  or  any  of  these  callings,  no  preparatory 
course  of  study,  no  testimonial  of  competency,  no  kind  of  examina- 
tion, no  particular  qualifications,  no  diploma  or  licence  are  re-^' 
quired. 

The  Americans,  we  are  told  by  the/  Favourable  Foreigner,' '  ar« 
t  nation  of  free-thinkers;'  and,  he  adds,  *  the  political  ordmance 
of  religious  toleration  is  one  of  those  improvements  iii  the  science? 
of  politics;  for  which  mankind  will  acknowledge  their  obligations 
to  America ;  and  the  divorce  of  church  and  stat6  id  an  inestimable 
pledge  for  the  purity  and  stability  of  republican  government.*  It  i^ 
almost  needless  to  add  that  this  '  divorce'  has  been  productive  of  a 
pretty  numerous  crop  of  illegitimate  sects,  all  equally  thriving  un* 
der  the  salutary  and  fostering  neglect  of  the  parent  state.  To  recount 
them  would  be  endless.  Presbyterians,  baptists,  methodists,  iini- 
versalists,  episcopalians  and  congr^ationalists,  quakers  and  mofa^ 
vians,  dunkers  and  shakers,  with  a  multitude  of  others  whose  names 
it  would  be  as  unprofitable  to  enumerate,  as  it  would  be  difficult 
to  assign  their  characteristic  differences  of  doctrine  or  disbelief, 
exhibit  all  together  as  satisfactory  a  view  as  can  be  desired  of  the 
fanatical  extravagance  to  ivhich  the  bulk  of  mankind  would  be 
driven,  by  the  raptures  of  visionaries,  or  the  arts  of  impostors,*  or 
by  the  mere  necessity  and  craving  of  the  humati  mind  fot  some 
intercourse  with  its  Creator, — in  the  absence  6f  a  national  churcb> 
and  an. established  worsliip. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  all  the  various  denominations, 
even  the  shakers,  from  whose  name  one  might  be  led.  to  anticipate 
•ometlung  exhilarating  and  frolitksome,  and  who  are  described 
1^  occasionally  dancing  in  a  state  of  cheerful  simplicity  nearly  ap-* 
••- — — . — . — . 1 ^ 

•     ♦  Urobert*»  Travels,  Vol,  11.  p.  308. 

.  ^OL.  X.  NO.  xx«  K  K  proadiiQg 
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proftchiRg  to  tbe  <earlie^  costume  of  our  first  pHrents,  are  yet,  utu* 
versaUy,  of  a  morose  and  gloomy  character. 

Those  vagaries  which  some  peculiar  sects  in  this  country  prac- 
tise, (under  pretence  of  enthusiastic  devotion,)  but  which,  if  not  the 
laws,  the  general  sobriety  and  good  sense  of  the  body  of  the  people 
keep  withm  some  bounds  of  decency  here,  expand  in  America  into 
an  exuberance  of  licentiousness,  such  as  is  hardly  credible  in  d&r 
scriptipn,  and  as  in  practice  must  at  once  taint  the  morals  of  youth, 
and  stagger  and  confound  their  understanding.  Certam  methodisti 
m  England  indulge  in  love-beasts;  but  these  exhibitions  arepuro 
when  compared  with  the  ^  camp-meetings'  of  America.  Inesa 
camp-meetings  are  regularly  advertised  in  all  the  newspapers,  to 
be  held  at  such  a'time  and  place,  and  to  be  under  the  superinten- 
dance  of  the  ministers  of  the  metbodist  churcb;  and  notice  is  duly 
given  that  '  as  ca^np-meetings  are  generally  attended  by  several 
thousands  from'  far  and  near,  and  commonly  continue  day  and 
night,  it  will  be  best  for  those  who  come  from  a  distance,  to  bring 
provision  for  tnemselves  and  horses,  and  to  tarry  on  the  ground  tiU 
the  meeting  ends.  AH  friendly  ministers  and  praying  people  are 
invited  to  attend  said  meeting.'"*^  The  deluded  multittide  assemble 
in  some  deep,  dark,  lonely,  and  almost  impenetrable  wood,  at  % 
distance  from  any  human  habitation.  ^  They  sleep  together,'  saj$ 
one  who  had  the  curiosity  to  attend  one  of  these  midnight  orgies^ 
'  in  tents,  old  and  young,  men,  women,  and  childrer^  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  the  vigorous  male  near  the  unblushing  female,  black  and 
white  all  together.'  The  occupations  of  the  ^  friendly  ministers' 
during  this  awful  scene  of  promiscuous  concMmbeticy^  and  the  mer*^ 
vellous  harvest  of  recruits  to  '  the  methodist  church'  which  gro¥» 
up  from  one  of  these  nodes  cocnaque  deum,  may  be  better  imi^ined 
than  expressed ;  but  the  whole  account  is  so  curious  Aat  we  can- 
not forbear  extracting  it. 

^  I  was  present  lately  at  one  of  these  diabolical  meetings,  at  wbich 
there  might  be  about  5000  persons  assembled,  of  all  descriptions  and 
ages.  They  bring  their  provisions  with  them.  Soon, after  the  rising  of< 
the  sun,  a  beauti^l  girl,  almost  eighteen,  rushed  forth  from  the  tent  led* 
by  two  men ;  they  cried,  bellowed,  and  roared,  like  persons  in  the  utmost 
agony  begging  for  their  lives ;  exclaiming,  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone 
was  Aaming  l^fore  them,  that  a  great  devil  was  thrusting  them  into  iii 
and  that  God  must  come  down,  '*  Come,  O  God,  come  down  imme* 
diately  and  save  us,  or  we  shall  sink/'  These  exclamations  were  ue* 
peated  in  a  most  vociferous  manner  for  a  length  of  time,  until  the  young 
woman  was  so  exhausted  by  her  exertions  that  she  fell  down.  He/ 
cheek  assumed  the  flush  of  burning  6re ;  her  eyes  became  inflamed ;' 
her  lips  parched;  she  sunk  on  the  earth,  sighed  and  sobbed  like  f 
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cbiUL  Tkis  ceremoi^,  however,  was  not  comj^leted  tntif  a  similar 
party  had  issued  from  another  tent;  and  that  followed  by  a  second  and 
third,  until  the  action  became  general,  and  the  8cen&  the  most  con* 
fused,  terrific,  and  horrible  ever  presented  to  the  human  eye*.  Littl# 
children  turned  pale  with  fear;  young  girls  fainted,  to  the  earth,  were 
raised  up,  converted,  and  became  «ood  methodists/ 

*  At  one  of  these  meeting  near  Morristown,  a  young  woman  fainted; 
immediately  they  crowded  around  her  and  began  their  incantations. 
Her  brother  with  difficulty  forced  his  way  to  her,  and  attempted  to  take 
her  into  the  air,  but  they  prevented  him.  An  athletic  young  heretic 
eaw  their  situation ;  forced  his  way  through  a  crowd  of  demons  with  a 
itoutWudgeon  and  liberated  them.  The  brother,  assisted  by  his  friend^ 
took  her  to  a  place  of  security,  and  by  force  opposed  thdr  coming  near 
her  again.  A  tall  woman  of  the  sept  tossed  up  her  hands — roared^ 
bellowed  with  all  her  strength,  and  called  upon  God  to  "  open  th# 
earth  and  sink  them  into  hell  T* 

After  the  gdvemment,  the  lawSj,  and  the  religion  of  a  people, 
their  manners  and  habits  of  life  form  the  most  striking  objects  of 
inquiry.  It  is  that  witli  respect  to  which,  as  admitting  less  of 
abstiact  speculation,  than  odier  less  obvious  and  sensible  objects, 
one  may  venture  to  repose  confidence  in  the  reports  of  even  ordi- 
naiiy  traveUei^ ;  and  upon  which  one  is  least  at  liberty  to  believe 
in  the  vbions  of  the  dieorist  against  the  testimony  of  actual  obsei^ 
vation. 

Among  a  people  ao  singularly  circumstanced  as  the  Americans, 
a  people  neither  new  nor  old,  but  rather  a  new  people  made  of  old 
materials,  it  is  impossible  not  to  look  for  som^  marked  peculiarity 
of  character ;  ,  for  scmiethii^  distinct  from  the  decrepitude  of  a 
long  established  European  community  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
the  freshness  of  Otaheite  on  the  other ;  something  in  which  many 
of  the  faults  and  of  the  excellences  of  natural  and  refined  society 
may  be  found  mutually  correcting  and  improving  one  another.  Nor 
is  this  expectation,  so  far  as  we  may  trust  the  *  favourable  view,' 
likely  to  be  <]isappointed.  Of  the  vices  of  ancient  societies,  that 
from  which  the  new  world  is  most  completely  free,  is  our  bigotted 
veneration  for  received  opinions  and  existing  institutions ; — of  our 
virtues,  that  which  it  appears  to  cultivate  most  assiduously,  is  that 
sober,  steady,  reflecting  care  of  individual  interest  which  is  the 
foundation  of  private  independence,  and  consequently  pf  national 
strength,  and  that  liberal  confidence  in  the  exertions,  talents  and 
industry  of  our  neighbour  which  dispenses  us  from  any  superfluous 
participation  in  bis  trouble,  or  any  officious  anxiet3r  about  his  suc- 
<;fss.  Of  natural  qr,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  savage  society,  the 
disdain  of  all  those  artificial  {atufis  which  cramp  the  gracefulness 

*  I^sUrt'i  TraTfti  tkroufib  paa^tdft  rad  th«  United  St«U^  Vol.  IL  p>  fTt. 
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of  freedom^  and  *  constran  the  garb'  of  nature,  may  perhaps  be 
specified  as  the  particular  excellency,  and  the  love  of  ardent  spirits 
as  the  particular  foible  which  have  been  most  thorou^ly  ii^rafted 
into  the  habits  of  this  interesting  people. 

T&e  peculiarity  in  the  national  character  of  the  Americans, 
which  appears  most  striking  to  the  '  favourable'  eyes  of  the  '  Un- 
known Foreigner,'  is,  *  that  there  is  no  populace  (plebs)  in  dx 
United  States,— all  are  people,  (populus ;)  no  patrician,  no  ple- 
beian, no  third  or  middle  class.'  This,  we  own,  surprised  us.  We 
were  aware  that  there  existed  not  in  the  United  States  that  distinc- 
tion of  orders  in  society  which  prevails  in  older  communities ;  bat 
it  certainly  was  not  at  the  lower  extrenuty  that  we  expected  to  find 
the  defalcation.  We  knew,  indeed,  that  there  was  no  '  Coriotbian 
capital'  above  the  shaft  of  the  column,  but  we  did  not  apprehend 
that  there  was  any  want  of  rough  stone  and  rubbish  at  its  base. 
*  Patricians,'  in  the  sense  of  a  noble  and  privileged  class,  we  cer- 
tainly did  not  look  for ;  but  Menenius's  apologue  of '  the  Belly  and 
the  Members'  we  thought  had  been  applicable  to  every  modifica- 
tion of  civilized  society ;  and  a  state  all  Belly  is  a  political  bum 
natura  of  w^ich  we  had  not  before  any  knowledge  or  imagination. 

We  should  have  conceived  that  underoiny  possible  distribution 
of  political  privileges  and  political  duties,  wealth  and  talents,  in 
the  absence  of  all  hereditary  rank  and  artificial  sradation,  must 
have  obtained  for  their  possessors  a  species  of  superiority  over  duwe 
classes  of  the  community,  '  whose  daily  labour  earns  th^r  dailj 
bread ;'  a  superiority  not  necessarily  inflaming  the  pride  of  those 
who  enjoy  it,  or  humiliating  the  feelings  of  those  over  whom  it  b 
assumed ;  but  of  necessi^^,  (as  it  seemed  to  us,)  inferrii^  predsdj 
that  sort  of  division  and  discrimination  which  the  terms  '  people' 
and  ^  populace'  might  most  clearly,  and,  we  should  have  thought) 
most  inoffensively,  have  described.  We  will  fairly  confess  Jso, 
that  in  many  transactions  which  have  taken  place  within  the  United 
States,  we  fancied  that  we  had  discerned  symptoms  of  a  '  populace,' 
and  that  the  accounts  of  other  travellers  had  concurred  veiy  much 
to  fortify  us  in  that  notion.  But  conceiving  the  ^  Unknown  Fo- 
reigner' to  be  the  authority  most  partial  to  his  countrymeo,  we 
adopt,  without  hesitation,  the  doctrine  which  he  inculcates,  and 
shall  bear  it  in  our  mind  in  the  view  which  we  are  now  to  Uke  of 
the  manners  of  the  American  people.  It  is  not  our  fault,  if  any 
of  the  facts  which  we  may  find  stated,  as  well  on  his  own  audiontv 
as  on  that  of  others,  should  lead  our  readers  to  doubt  die  wisdom  of 
the  *  Unknown  Foreigner's'  equalizing  rule,  and  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
tfiose  obvious  disUnctions  which  he  has  been  at  so  much  pams  to 
abolish. 

After  this^  it  is  almost  needless  to  repeat  what  we  have  ahM 
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had  occasion  to  remark  in  speaking  of  the  administration  of  Justice 
in  the  rural  districts,  that  we  search  in  vain  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  the  United  States,  for  any  thing  like  what  is  called  in 
England  a  Country  Gentleman. 

The  planter  of  the  southern  states  (who  comes  nearest  to  this 
description  of  persons)  hiazes  for  a  few  months  in  the  year  in  great 
^uence,  keeps  horses  and  carriages  and  livery  servants  \  but  as  this 
is  generally  the  produce  of  his  crop  in  anticipation^  he  retires  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  to  his  plantation,  where  he  lives  upon 
pork,  homminy,  and  Johnny-cake,  smokes  segars,  drinks  saiigoree 
made  of  peachbrandy,  and  lounges  the  whole  day  on  a  sofa  attended 
by  a  negro  wench  to  flap  away  the  flies.*  Sometimes,  as  we  kani 
from  Mr.  Janson,  these  wenches  wait  at  table  in  a  state  of  perfect 
nudity.  He  was  so  shocked  at  this  appearance  in  one  plantier's 
fomily  where  he  dined,  and  where  there  were  *  grown  up  young 
ladies'  at  table,  that  he  could  not  help  remarking  to  his  liost  the  In- 
decency of  such  a  practice.  The  worthy  planter  in  extenuation 
(for  the  fact  did  not  admit  of  controversy)  averred,  that  he  could  not 
prevail  upon  his  negresses  (qualifying  them  at  the  sanit^  time  u  iih 
a  denomination  metaphorically  taken  from  a  female  quadruped)  to 
wear  clothes.  These  manners  and  this  language  might  to  an  un*  \ 
candid  observer  suggest  an  idea  of  grossness  and  brutality.  TUit  \ 
great  allovvances  are  to  be  made  for  the  workers  of  slaves,  '  Man 
will  njot  labour,'  says  the  Jesuit,  '  where  he  can  substitute  slaves  ; 
and  wherever  man  does  not  labour^  he  will  abuse  his  time  and 
faculties/ 

The  merchants  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  New  \ 
England,  are  a  very  diflerent  class  of  men  from  those  who  follow  *. 
that  profession  in  Europe.  Public  liberality,  private  munificence, 
fair  dealing,  and  urbanity  of  manners,  characterize  the  British  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  European  merchant.  Of  the  same  class 
of  men  in  America,  our  author  informs  us  that  they  enjoy  '  not  mere 
political  liberty,  but  positive  freedom ;' — that  they  claim  to  them- 
selves a  *  geographical  absolution  from  all .  but  the  slightest  re* 
straints  ;'  that  this  is  tlie  '  inherent  and  inalienable  birthright*  of  the 
United  States'  merchant,' — a  birthright  of  which  we  cannot  justly 
appreciate  the  value,  because  in  truth  we  do  not  very  well  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  it,  unless  (what  we  should  be  loth  to  take  on 
the  word  even  of  so  partial  an  observer  as  the  *  Unknown 
Foreigner')  the  '  trammels  of  restraint'  which  the  United  States' 
mercfaifnt  casts  ofi^,  being,  as  they«are  stated  to  be,  other  than  po-  \ 
litical,  are  of  a  moral  nature ;  and  the  *  freedoni'  which  he  clain^s, 
is  a  freedom  from  the  wholesome  laws  of  honest  dealing,  and  from 

♦  Weld's  Tiavels,  Vol.  II.  p,  147. 
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that  conventional  code  of  civility  and  benevolence  which  exacts 
from  the  mercandle  profession  the  observances  of  polished  iater- 
course^  and  prescribes  to  all  educated  persons  the  cultivation  of 
the  manners  and  feelings  of  a  gentleman. 

The  land-jobber  is  a  distinct  species  of  being;  partaking  of  the 
mercantile  cnaracter  as  a  dealer,  and  of  the  territorial  from  the  nsh 
ture  of  the  commodity  in  virhich  he  deals.  A  '  clever-fellow'  of 
this  species,  we  are  informed,  will  contrive  to  sell  the  same  estate 
three  or  four  times  over ;  he  is  always  prepared  with  *  patents  and 
iitle  deeds  of  lands/  says  Janson, '  in  the  clouds/  Doctor  Priestley 
complained,  that  a  land-jobber  was  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  a 
Birmingham  mob,  and  a  member  of  Congress  designated  the  voca- 
tion of  land-jobbing  as  ^  swindling  on  a  large  scale.* 

Butiand-jobbing,  though  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous,  is  not 
to  be  considered  by  any  means  as  the  only  field  for  the  display  of 
shrewdness.  The  dexterous  transfer  of  any  unmarketable  com- 
tnodit^  for  a  high  price  to  an  unwary  purchaser,  is  an  art,  which 
pur  authors  assure  us,  is  practised  with  the  highest  reputation.  The 
scientific  name  for  it  is  ^  selling  bargains.'  An  auctioneer,  for  in- 
stance, puts  up  a  female  slave  to  sell,  wrapped  in  a  blanket; 
he  points  out  her  shape ; — '  she  is  in  no  condition  to  be  removed 
or  she  would  not  be  sold  / — as  a  slave  woman  near  her  time  is  so 
much  the  more  valuat^e,  she  is  knocked  down  at  a  high  price; 
when  a  discovery  is  made  that  she  is  in  the  last  stage  of  a  dropy. 
^  I  told  you,'  says  the  auctioneer  exultingly,  ^  that  she  w^as  not  it)  a 
condition  to  be  removed :'  the  purchaser  is  laughed  at,  and  the 
^seller  of  the  bargain" highly  applauded  as  a  keen  fellow.  The 
inhabitants  of  New  England,  in  particular,  are  represented  by  the 
'  Unknown  Foreigner'  to  be  keen  and  wary ;  like  the  Scotch  of 
Great  Britain,  *  they  leave  home  poor,  but  well  instructed;  shrewd 
and  indefatigable,  they  succeed  in  almost  every  quarter  of  4e 
Union,  in  the  attainment  of  many  of  the  most  lucrative  and  in- 
fluential situations.' 

These  sketches  of  transatlantic  society  (and  by  a  friendly  hand) 
leave  an  Englishman  no  excuse,  if,  upon  his  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  he  is  not  prepared  for  a  mode  of  reception^  and  for  hahits 
of  life  and  conversation  wholly  unlike  to  what  he  has  left  behind 
him.  A  *  vulgarity  of  vice  and  hostility  to  all  the  graces  of  life/ 
is  the  short  but  expressive  summary  which  our  partial  Incognito 
gives  of  American  manners  i-^— a  tone  of  conversation  heartless  and 
repulsive^  or  (among  the  more  sprightly  breed  of  genteel  citizens) 
coarse,  forward,  and  inquisitive ;  a  total  absence  of  that  delicacy 
tnd  restraint  in  argument  which  tell  a  well-bred  man  where  to  stop 
for  fear  of  giving  oiTeuce ;  an  address  neither  native  nor  foreign, 
neither  English,  Scotch,  nor  Irish,  but  ajuixture  of  all,  made  up 

from 
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from  bad  samples  of  each :— fiudt,  if  we  may  credit  the  *  books 
and  swains/  which  '  report'  of  the  United  States,  and  which  we 
have  specified  at  the  bottom  of  our  pages,  (not  excepting  the '  JEa- 
vourable' viewer  who  graces  the  head  of  our  aVticle,)  is  the  enjoy- 
ment that .  awaits  an  Englishman  whom  business  or  pleasure  carries 
to  visit  his  brethren  across  the  Atlantic. 

.  The  moment  that  he  sets  his  foot  on  the  quay,  he  is  surrounded 
by  a  set  of  idlers,  who  very  familiarly  ask  him  a  thousand  ques- 
tions; whence,  and  why  he  came? — if  the  Irish  are  up? — if  the 
€atholics  are  staunch  i — the  Englisli  starving  ? — the  Bank  insolvent? 
-*-if  be  is  come  to  settle  ?— with  what  means  ? — what  credit  i — in 
what  line  i — Without  waiting  for  answers,  they  proceed,  with  the 
most  generous  competition,  to  offer  him  all  sorts  of  helps  and  ac- 
commodations. One  will  let  him  a  house — another  a  store — a 
workshop — a  schocd — ^a  m<eeting-house ;  one  will  accommodate 
him  with  some  good  land — another  witli  some  excellent  town  lots, 
on  which  he  may  either  build,  or  plant  cabbages  to  great  advan- 
tage. From  this  pelting  storm  of  compliments,  our  voyager,  hav- 
ing exhausted  himself  in  professions  of  acknowledgment,  naturally 
hastens  to  make  his  escape  to  die  tavern. 

Here  he  is  forthwith  beset  by  a  swarm  of  speculators  of  a  superior 
brder;  if  he  will  batiks  one  can  recommend  him  to  a  capital  house 
-r-another  to  a  good  speculation  in  a  lancUlottery — land-jobbings — 
building  a  town — or  a  bridge — or,  if  disposed  to  such  a  concern,  he 
may  share  in  a  manufactory  of  weavers'  shuttles — a  patent  for  im- 
proved fish*hooks,  or  cutting  spike  nails — or  buy  up  unpaid-for 
British  goods  at  20  per  cent,  under  prime  cost."*^  Having  pro- 
tested, (for  some  time  in  vain,)  that  he  has  no  such  objects  in  view ; — 
that  he  is  come  to  America  on  no  such  speculation ; — ^that  he  is 
I  come  merely  to  visit  a  friend  in  tlie  back  country, — to  collect  some 
old  debts  due  to  his  uncle — to  travel  for  improvement — for  his 
health^ — ^for  curiosity — but  with  no  intention  of  settling,  or  trading, 
or  cultivating,  or  selling,  or  buying,  or  making  a  fortune  in  any 
way  whatever ;  and  withal  that  he  is  tired  and  hungry,  and  would 
be  glad  of  something  to  eat,  and  then  of  a  good  night's  rest ;  he 
is  at  length  released  from  the  importunity  of  his  new  friends,  by 
their  finding  that  nothing  is  to  be  made  of  him ;  and  he  is  left — but 
alas !  not  to  a  quiet  fireside  and  a  solitary  meal.  Dinner  indeed  is 
brought;  but  the  landlord,  uninvited,  sits  down  ^to  pick  a  bit  with 
him,'  and  takes  care  to  seize  the  best  bit  first :  nor  has  he  the  happi- 
ness even  of  a  tete-^-t&te  with  the  landlord ;  he  is  favoured  with 
the  company  of  mine  hostess  and  her  dirty  children,  (with  whom 
he  has  often  to  scramble  for  a  plate,)  and  perhaps  too  with  that  of 
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the  servants  of  the  inn;  for  liberty  and  equality  level  all  ranks  upon 
the  road,  from  the  host  to.  the  ostler.  The  diildren,  imitative 
of  their  free  and  easy  papa,  will  also  seize  the  stranger's  driak, 
slobber  in  it,  and  often  snatch  a  dainty  bit  from  bis  plate ;  this  U 
esteemed  wit,  and  consequently  provokes  n  laugh  at  the  expanse  of 
those  who  are  paying  for  the  board :  no  check  must  be  given  to. 
those  demonstrations  of  unsophisticated  nature^  for  the  soiallest 
rebuke  will  bring  down  a  severe  animadversion  from  the  parent/* 

At  these  taverns,  nidges,  lawyers  and  doctors,  merchants,  land^ 
jobbers  and  generals,  coach-drivers,  planters  and  farmers  indis- 
criminately mingle;  drink,  smoke,  and  discuss  the  measures  of 
government ;  and  then  retire  into  one  common  chamber,  with  at 
piany  beds  in  it  as  an  hospital-ward,  into  which  they  bundle  prc^ 
iniscuously  in  pairs  between  dirty  sheets  that  are  washed  once  m 
three  months.  Nay,  we  have  been  credibly  assured  that,  when  the 
\alet  of  one  of  our  envoys  to  America  complained  to  his  master, 
the  morning  after  their  arrival  at  Washington,  of  the  erosoness  of 
the  manners  prevailing  at  the  table  d'hdte  where  tb^y  lodged,  and 
suggesteid  to  his  Excellency  the  expediency  of  looking  eat  for  b^ 
and  board  elsewhere,  the  keeper  of  the  hotel  assured  die  minister 
that  his  servant  must  be  mistaken,  as  the  majority  of  his  guests  were 
members  of  Congress. 

Such  society  and  such  accommodations  are  nqt  to  the  taste  of  an 
Englishman,  who  is  used  to  *  take  his  ease  in  his  inn,' and  to  expect 
*  freedom/  if  not '  welcome*  for  his  money.  In  America  he  must 
expect  neither.  To  ask  for  a  single  room  or  a  sii^le  bed  is  consi- 
dered as  aristocratical  arrogance  and  an  infriogement  on  the  r^ts 
of  citizenship;  and  if  by  some  peculiar  piece  of  good  fortune^  he 
should  even  chance  to  begin  his  night's  rest  with  a  bed  to  himself, 
he  may  lay  his  account  with  being  disturbed  in  the  course  of  the 
night  by  some  citizen  or  citess  bundling  in  by  his  side.f  To 
'  bundle'  (as  a  verb  neuter)  is  peculiar  to  America,  and  applied 
exclusively  to  the  particular  ceremony,  of  which  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  say  a  few  words  by  and  bye. 

From  a  gUe  liable  to  such  interruptions,  our  newly  arrived  tra- 
veller rises  (as  may  well  be  imagined)  early  in  the  morning. — ^If . 
his  servant  has  not  been  seduced  to  renounce  his  service,  he  may 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  wash-hand  bason,  and  procure  his  shoes  to  be 
cleaned.  His  first  object  is  to  sally  forth,  and  deliver  his  letters  of 
recommendation ;  some  of  which  are,  luckily,  to  officers  in  the 
army.  To  them  he  resolves  to  complain  of  the  mde  familiarity  ol 
his  host ;  and  flatters  himself  with  the  hope  of  learning  from  them 
where  he  can  be  lodged  more  to  bis  mind.  To  his  utter  dismay,  on 
looking  at  the  superscription  of  the  first  of  these  letters  that  he  bap* 
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Jiens  to  lay  his  hand  oq/  be  finds  the  name  of  his  host ;  and,  upon 
Airtber  inqniry,  discovers  die  worthy  publican  to  be  indeed  the  very 
€(dond  to'wfaom  be  is  reeomniended.  Qthers  of  his  military  friends, 
captains,  majors  and  colonels  he  will  meet  driving  their  com  to 
market^  or  conducting  the  common  stage-waggon,  keeping  taverns, 
serving  out  brandy  and  whiskey,  or  weighing  sugar  and  tobacco.  The 
€ol<»iel  of  my  corps  of  militia,  says  Cobbett,  was  a  taylor,  he  made 
clothes  for  my  clerk,  and  at  his  recommendation  I  employed  him. 
Ashe  met  with  a  boat-buUder  who  was  a  general,  a1>aker  of  bbcuit  a 
colonel,  and^a  butcher  a  judge  '  who  could  fine  folks  for  cursing 
Itnd  swearing/'  *  We  majors,  colonels  and  generals,'  said  his  land- 
lord, ^  are  so  common,  that  the  people  don't  mmd  us  no  more  than 
liothing/    '  But  the  judge,*  said  I,  *  how  is  he  to  be  treated  ?* — 

*  When  in  his  character  of  butcher,*  said  the  Major,  '  he  is  treated 
rough  enough  and  without  any  ceremony;  but  wheu  in  court,  and 
sometimes  on  Sundays,  the  citizens  say,  *'  your  honor,**  and  touch 
iheirhat.** 

^  |n  all  civilized  countries  the  female  part  of  society,*  says  the 
Jesuit, '  affords  a  type  of  the  state  of  civilization.*  If  this  be  true 
(as  no  doubt  it  is)  it  would  remain  only  to  ascertain  the  precise 
£ttate  of  civilization  which  is  typified  by  virgins  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 

*  bundling*  and  ^  tarrying'  in  the  same  bed  with  men.  The  dif- 
ference between  these  two  modes  of  going  to  bed  together,  we  do 
not  find  any  where  distinctly  explained;  but  (here  are  not  wanting 
authorities^  both  grave  and  gay,  in  favour  of  both.  The  Due  de 
liancourt  think?  bundling  the  effect  of  *  the  purest  manners  and 
most  innocent  intention ;'  and  our  countryman.  Doctor  Bumaby, 
avers,  with  equal  confidence,  that  farrymg  is  the  effect  of  simplicity 
and  innocence,  because  the  parties  go  to  bed  together '  without  ta- 
king off  their  under  garments.'f  This  precautionary  ceremonial  in- 
deed cannot  be  sufficiently  commended :  nor  would  it  be  candid  t^ 
omit,  that  it  is  enforced  on  other  occasions  besides  that  to  which  \ 
Doctor  Bumaby  so  emphatically  applauds  its  application.  It  is 
^oX  in  bed  only  that  the  wearing  of  *  under  garments'  is  considered 
as  an  indispensable  condition  for  obtaining  a  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing partner: — the  etiquette  is  even  moire  severe  in  the  ball-room.- 
One  of  the  rules  of  the  assembly  at  Hanover  in  the  state  of  Virginia 
expressly  ordains,  that '  no  gentleman  is  to  enter  the  room  wi^out 
breeches,  or  be  allowed  to  dance  without  his  coat.*t 

So  strict  a  "probation,  and  so  scrupulous  a  delicacy  in  youth, 
naturally  leads  to  faithful  loves,  and  happy  connections  in  mar- 
riage.   '  With  very  few  exceptions,*  says  the  Jesuit, '  marriages  are 

sacred'—*  adidtery  is  rare,  and  seduction  seldom  practised.*    This 
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b  the  more  blessed  hearing,  as  not  many  years  ago,  Cobbettin^ 
forms  us,  that  the  printer  of  a  newspaper  in  a  little  obscure  town 
found  it  convenient  to  have  a  type  cut  in  wood,  repres^ntii]^  the 
figure  of  a  woman  walking  off  with  a  bundle  in  her  hanc^  to  serva 
98  a  general  heading  for  advertisements,  like  the  following : 

*  Whereas  my  wife  Betsy  has  eloped  from  my  bed  and  board,  and 
has  behaved  in  an  nnbecoming  and  indecent  manner,  by  propagating 
the  human  species  in  a  way  other  than  the  one  |)rescnbed  by  law ;  this 
k  to  caution  all  kinds  of  people,  both  blacky  whitc^  or  piebald^  against 
trusting  her  on  my  account  (harbour  they  may^  if  they  can);  as  I  will 
not  pay  one  mile  of  her  contracting  after  this  date.  John  BoUoiu 
PridgewaieTf  June  lUhy  1797' 

.  *  Once,'  Cobbett  adds, '  out  of  curiosity,  he  caused  advertise* 
ments  of  this  nature  to  be  cut  out  of  all  the  papers  be  received 
for  one  month,  and  to  be, pasted  on  a  slip  of  paper  close  under 
^ch  other.. 

'  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  slip  reached  from  the  ceiling,  to  the 
Soor  of  a  room  more  than  ten  feet  high,  and  contained  123  advertise* 
ments.  We  did  not  receive,  at  most,  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
newspapers  published  in  the  United  States;  if  a  calculation  be  made 
from  these  facts,  it  will  be  found  that  there  were  about  25,000  divorces, 
separations,  and  elopements  in  a  year — a  calculation  which,  I  am  cer* 
tiain,  is  very  far  within  bounds,'* 

In  a  country  where  society  was  divided  into  various  classes,  it 
^ould  be  injurious  not  to  specify  among  what  class  these  *  few  ex- 
ceptions' to  the  general  sacredness  of  the  nuptial  vow  more  parti- 
cularly prevailed;  but  there  being  (as  the  Jesuit  says)  no  such 
absurd  classification  m  the  United  States,  all  being  there  happily 
on  a  level — *  no  third  or  middle' — much  less  any  lower  order  of 
the  community — these  specimens,  such  as  they  are,  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jesuit,  be  understood  as  '  typifying'  thegeneral  state  of 
society,  as  characteristic  of  the  American  *  people/ 

One  or  two  distinctions,  however,  even  the  Jesuit  must  admit  in 
this  free  and  equal  community.  Like  the  polished  nations  of  anti- 
quity, they  have  a  relief  and  contrast  to  their  own  freedom  in  iim 
practice  of  domestic  slavery. 

^  They  have  among  them  many  a  purchased  sktce^ 
Whom  like  their  horses,  and  their  dog^  and  mules. 
They  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  part/ 

One  of  these  unhappy  band]:9aids  of  republican  pride,  we  hava 
already  seen  ministering  at  her  master's  couch  and  board,  and  ano- 
ther in  the  act  of  being  transferred  to  a  new  owner:  but  it  must 
n0t  be  supposed  that  ^uch  are  rare  instances.  In  the  sputhem 
states  it  is  calculated  that  near  one  fifth  part  of  the  population 

•  Porcupine's  Work,  Vol.  IX,  p.  339. 
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consists  of  fi^ro  slaves^  who  are  bought,  sold,  bartered,  hard  work-  1 
ed,  ill  fed,  floggeB  with  cow  skins,  and  treated  in  all  respects  as 
ill  as  they  ever  were  in  the  West  India  colonies.  Among  this 
'  free  people*  a  negro  may  be  flogged  till  he  expires  under  the  lash, 
without  any  violation  of  the  rights  of  mdn ;  if  the  flogger  be  tried 
for  murder  he  is  rarely  convicted,  and  if  convicted,  a  pecuniary  fin# 
wipes  oflF  the  ofl^ence.  .  It  ought  not,  however,  in  candour  to  be< 
omitted,  that  the  Americans  have  a  justification  for  treating  their 
negroes  like  mere  cattle,  which  other  slave  holders  (our  own  West 
Indian  proprietors  for  instance)  certainly  have  not — namely,  the 
authority  of  their  late  philosophical  chief  magistrate ;  who  has  taken 
pains  to  demonstrate  diat  the  negro  is  not  only  inferior  to  the  Indian 
but,  in  fact,  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  created  beings  below  that  of 
die  human  species.  One,  among  the  multitude  of  proofs,  which 
the  philosopher  adduces  in  support  of  his  theory,  is  that  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  inferiority,  which  the  negro  discovers  by  a  prefer* 
ence  for  a  white  American  woman,  similar  to  that  which,  Mr; 
Jeflerson  asserts,  the  burang-oiitang  manifests  for  the  negress. 
Nothing  can  be  more  curious  and  interesting  than  this  nice  grada- 
tion of  ambitious  gallantries.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  worthy  Presi* 
dent  has  not  gone  on  to  inform  us  in  what  class  of  citizens  the  pro- 
duce of  such  auspicious  conjunctions  are  enrolled.* 

Ne^oes,  however,  are  not  the  only  slaves  which  exist  in  this 
happy  land.  White  slaves  are  imported  into  America  in  a  particular 
description  of  vessels  known  by  the  name  of  white  Guineamen, 
These  vessels  belong  to  the  ^  virtuous,  free,  dnd  enlightened'  citi- 
zens of  some  of  the  sea  ports  of  America  who  have  their  kidnappers 
stationed  at  certain  ports  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  also 
in  Holland^  to  provide  them  with  cargoes.  The  slowing  descrip- 
tions of  the  transatlantic  paradise,  the  bright  and  alluring  visions  of 
American  happiness  and  liberty  with  which  the  restless,  the  misera- 
tJe^  the  idle,  and  the  unwary,  among  the  lowest  classes  in  Europe, 
are  entrapped  into  the  voyage,  may  be  best  conceived  by  a  re- 
ference to  those  sedii^cing  pictures  of  Lubberland  which  used  to 
charm  our  infancy ;  where,  (among  other  most  satirfactory  particu- 
lars,) pigs  run  about  the  streets  resuly  roasted,  with  knives  and  forks 
stuck  in  them,  inviting,  as  it  were,  the  hand  of  the  hungiy  or  the 
luxurious  to  carve  them.  To  such  a  region  as  this  a  gratuitous  con- 
veyance is  offered,  and  eagerly  accepted.  On  their  arrival  in  th6 
land  of  promise,  the  persons  of  the  unhappy  voyagers  are  sold  to 
pay  their  passage.  Tneir  new  master  advances  the  money,  civet 
them  clothes,  brandy,  tobacco,  8cc.  till  the  debt  becomes  so  large 
that  the  best  part  of  their  lives  is  spent  before  they  have  worked  it 
out  and  become  free.  These  poor  wretches  are  called  redemp* 
*  Jeienou's  notes  on  Vtrgimiftto 
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iionersj  and  the  laws  reispecting  them  are  the  same  as  tfabse  to 
vbichthe  English  convicts  were  subject  before  the  rebellion* 

While  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  in  Philadelphia^  and  every 
one  escaping  wl\o  could  do  so^  a  white  slave  dealer  arriving  in  the 
Chesapeake^  and  finding  the  great  want  of  nurses  on  account  of  the 
infectious  nature  of  the  disease,  put  out  the  following  notice: — 
»  *  A  few  healthy  servants  generally  between  17  and  21  years  of  age, 
their  times  will  be  disposed  of  by  applying  on  board  the  brig/f 

The  state  of  these  forlorn  adventurers  when  domesticated  in  this 
fireedom^reathing  country,  and  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held  there,  may  be  judged  of  from  such  advertisements  as  these. 

*  To  be  disposed  of,  the  indentures  of  a  strong  healthy  Irishwoman  who 
has  two  years  to  serve,  and  is  fit  for  all  kinds  of  house  work.'t 

^  Stop  the  Villain.  Ran  away  this  morning  an  Irish  servant,  named 
Michael  Day,  by  trade  a  tailor,  about  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  &c. 
whoever  secures  the  above  described,  in  any  gaol,  shall  receive  thirty- 
dollars  reward/§ 

Where  such  a  state  of  domestic  servitude  exists,  it  ia  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  ^  servants,'  in  the  ordinary  European  acceptation 
of  the  .word,  should  be  an  intractable  and  insolent  race.  Tlie  fe- 
male native  American,^  who  dusts  or  cooks  for  wages,  lives  in  one 
perpetual  struggle  to  rescue  herself  from  being  classed  with  her 
dusky  fellow-domestics.  One  would  almost  imagine  that  every 
cinder-wench  had  studied  the  President's  treatise,  and  apprehended 
that  to  acknowledge  the  state  of  servitude  would  be  to  authorize 
die  addresses  of  an  ourang-outang.  ^  I  called,'  says  Janson,  *  at 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance;  a  maid  servant  opened  the  door-^ 
"  Is  your  master  at  home?" — "  I  have  no  master." — **  Don't  you 
live  here  ?'* — "  I  stay  here." — "  And  who  are  you  then  ?" —  "  W'hy, 
I  am  Mr.  — : — 's  help.  I  'd  have  you  to  know,  man,  that  I  am 
no  sarvant;  none  but  nepers  are  sanjaiU«."'(| 

Another  American  philosopher,  of  the  name  of  Austin,  assigns  a 
magnificent  reason  for  this  '  lion  port'  of  their  kitchen  vestals. 

*  In  the  United  States,' says  he,  *  a  country  where  triumph  the  ptirest 
principles  of  legislation  which  ever  adorned  civil  society ; — a  /country 
in  which  the  human  character  is  already  elevated  to  a  superior  species 
(f  man^  compared  with  the  miserable  wretches  of  Europe — should  one 
ask  a  person  where  his  master  was,  he  would  doubtless  meet  with  a 
rough  reply ;  for,  in  truth,  there  are  no  such  characters  in  the  United 
States,  as  masters  and  servants.' 

This  is  very  grand :  but,  we  confess,  we  think  Mr.  Jefferson's 
theory  of  the  ourang-outang  more  solid,  and  infinitely  more  ingenious. 

«— ^-i—        'I ■ "  I      I  '  '  I     '  '      ■ "     '       ■  I ■■  III 

♦  Friesf s  Travels,  p.  145. 
J  Prieses  Travels,  p.  147.  ♦  Idem,  p.  144.     ^       J  Idem,  p.  144. 
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Among  other  striking  peculiarities^  we  have  had  occasion  to] 
mention  the  love  of  ardent  spirits  which  prevails  pretty  generally 
throughout  all  classes — we  beg  pardon — throughout  the  whole  un- 
classified and  indivisible  community.  Dram-drinking  and  its  sis** 
ter  grace  tobacco-smoking^  indeed,  seem  to  pervade  all  ages  and 
conaitions. 

*  Often/  says  Junson^  *  have  I,  with  horrot,  seen  boys,  whose  dresi 
indicated  wealthy  parents,  intoxicated^  shouting  and  swearing  in  the 
public  streets.  In  the  use  of  that  stupifying  weed,  tobacco,  aping  their 
fathers,  they  smoke  segars  to  so  immoderate  a  degree,  that  sickness 
and  even  death  has  been  the  consequence.  This  is  fully  elucidated  by 
the  following  paragraph,  copied  from  a  late  newspaper,  printed  a^ 

in : — "  Died  in ,  Master  J 9  aged 

twelve,  a  promising  youth,  whose  early  death  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  on  by  excessive  smoking  of  segars  !'* 

Of  dram-drinking  there  are  different  stages,  which-  are  thus 
playfully  and  expressively  discriminated,  llie  first  drop,  which  - 
consists  generally  of  a  gill,  taken  fasting,  is  called  a  gum-tickler^ 
The  second  dose,  just  before  breakfast,  is  a  phlegm-cutter,  A 
dram  before  dinner  is  an  anti-fogmatic ;  and  the  codcluding  dose,* 
of  about  half  a  pint,  is  the  gall-breaker.  *  A  man,'  says  Lambert, 
'  seldom  lives  above  six  months  after  he  has  commenced  the  galK 
breaking  dram.'f 

Mr.  Michaux  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  travelling  in  America 
at  the  auspicious  period  when  the  tax  upon  the  whiskey  distilleries 
was  repealed;  and  to  witness,  the  rejoicings  on  that  occasion.  At 
one  of  the  taverns,  which  he  visited,  the  rooms,  the  stairs,  the  yard, 
were  covered  with  men  dead  drunk,  and  those  who  were  still  able 
to  get  their  teeth  separated,  uttered  only  the  accents  of  rage  and- 

Perhaps  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  excess  of  this  indulgence  that' 
the  '  plain  rudimental  learning,  and  general  practical  good  sense,'  in 
which,  says  the  Jesuit,  *  the  Americans  surpass  all  other  people/ 
have  so  little  visible  effect  in  promoting  the  peace  and  happmess 
of  society.  The  general  tendency  of  education,  we  are  told,  is  ta 
soften  the  manners. 

*  Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros.' 

But  where  political  feuds  prevail  among  families  and  neigh- 
bours; where  llie  discord  and  animosity  of  party  invade  every  man's 
dwelling,  and  poison  the  comfort  of  bis  fire-side ;  where  the  poorest 
owner  of  a  log-hut  cannot  exist  without  the  newspaper  of  his 
party  being  regularly  left  at  his  door,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  fiery 

*  Stranger  in  America,  p.  *297. 

t  Lambert's  Tour  through  Canada  and  the  United  States,  Vol*  II,  p.  J99. 
;  Michaux's  Trayels^  6cc  p.  48. 
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drunkenaess  faHing  upon*  snch  conilmitible  material  sbould  fire* 
quently  kindle  disputes  and  quairels^  which  teritiinate  in  the  mosi 
brutal  acts  of  violence.  The  practice  of  ^ougingy  which  is  still 
exercised  in  the  southern  states,  is  thus  descnbed  by  Mr.  Morse. 

*  In  coming  to  close  quarters,  each  endeavours  to  twist  his  fore-fin- 
gers in  diq  ear-locks  of  his  antagonist.  When  these  are  fast  clenched, 
Sie  thumbs  are  extended  each  to  th^  nose,  a:nd  the  eyesgentty  turned 
out  of  the  sockets.  The  victor,  for  his  expertnesa^  receives  shouts  of 
applause  from  the  sportive  throngs  while  the  poor  eydess  antagonist  it 
laughed  at  for  his  misfortune.' 

t  Weld  was  told  by  General  Bradley  that  gouging,  kicking,  and 
Vbitii^  were  allowed  in  all  their  fights,  and  thi^t '  the  combatants 
pride  themselves  upon  the  dexterity  with  which  they  cza  pluck  out 
an  eye,  bite  off  a  nose,  or  break  a  jaw  with,  the  kick  of  their 
foot/*  Janson  actually  saw  a  crowd  applauding  a  fellow  while 
he  held  up  his  anti^nist's  eye  in  his  hand.i*  ^  In  roughing  and 
tumbling,  says  Ashe,  '  it  is  a//o2e^6/e  to  jpeeZ  the  skull,  tear  out 
the  eyes,  and  smooth  away  the  nose.':|: 

In  a  nation  where  there  existed  '  a  populace  (plebs)'  the  impar- 
tial inquirer  would  not  hesitate  to  attribute  these  savage  excesses 
(for  such  we  are  afraid  they  must  be  admitted  to  be)  exclusively  to. 
that  order  of  the  community.  But  the  *  favourable  Jesuit'  denies 
us  any  such  refuge  and  consolation.  AH  liere  are  'people,  (populusf 
mid  whenever  American  sculpture  shall  exhibit  in  breathing  stone  a 
combat  between  two  Vir^nian  athleta,  the  gouger  and  the  gouget 
must  equally  carry  in  their  countenance  the  stamp  of  independent 
citizenship— a  portion  of  the  majesty  of  the  people,  of  '  the  most 
free,  most  virtuous,  and  most  emightened  people  upon  the  face  of 
tlie  earth.' 

^  The  time,  however,  is  not  yet  arrived  when  American  valour  and 
virtue  can  trust  for  immortality  to  the  recording  hands  of  American 
artists.  The  fine  arts  have  not  yet  made  much  progress  in  Ame^ 
rica.  The  Abb6  Raynal  asserts  that  in  his  time,  '  L'Am^rique 
n'ait  pas  encore  produit  un  bon  pbete,  un  habile  math^maticien, 
un  homme  de  g^nie  dans  un  seul  art,  ou  une  seule  science.'  Mr. 
Jefferson  himself,  the  greatest  *  philosopher,  scholar,  and  states 
man,  that  America  has  produced,'  admits  the  truth  of  the  observar 
Uon,  so  far  as  the  poet  is  concerned ;  but  parries  the  charge  fairly, 
enough  by  sayii^,  that  '  it  will  be  time  enough  to  inquire,  when 
the  Americans  have  existed  as  a  people  as  long  as  the  Greeks  did ' 
before  they  produced  a  Homer,  the  Romans  a  Virgil,  the  French 
a  Racine  and  Voltaire,  the  Englidi  a  Shakespeare  and  Milton, — into 

— ,.   ,    J  .      .      .'        J.       -  ■  '  I      II       I !■)      ■■  1.   n         ■■  m^    ' 
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the  unfriendly  causes  that  have  prevented  other  countries  of  Einropei 
and  quarters  of  the  worlds  from  inscribing  any  name  iuilihQ  roil 
of  poets.'  Originality  of  thought  or  expression^  sentiments  arising 
out  of  long  local  attachment  to  the  soil^  feelings  awakened  by  the 
recollection  of  heroic  deeds  of  ancient  times,  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  look  for  among  a  people,  so  ^  differently  constituted 
from  all  other  people:'  but  when  the  Jesuit  says  that  '  Ameri- 
can literature  is  the  scorn  of  Europe/  we  think  he  makes  a  larger 
concession  than  necessary;  though  when  he  attempts  to  get  back 
that  concession  in  part,  by  affirming  that  there  are  two  works,  at 
leasts  '  comparable,  if  not  superior,  to  any  that  have  appeared  in 
Europe  since  the  independence  of  the  United  States ;'  viz.  *  Mr. 
Barlow's  epic,  and  Mr.  Marshall's  history,'  we  must,  as  to  the 
*  epic/  loudly  express  our  dissent.  A  dull  heartless  poem  it  ap<- 
peared  to  us :  its  versification  without  melody,  its  diction  abound-^ 
ing  with  quaint  phrases,  as  the  Jesuit  admits,  ^  unusual,  technical; 
and  unmusical;  without  perceptible  reason  or  apology  for  theif 
introduction.'  But  Mr.  Barlow  is  a  *  philosophisbig  poet.'  True ; 
and  his  philasophy,  we  presume,  more  than  redeemed  his  poetry, 
when  he  composed  for  the  drunken  American  and  French  citizens, 
celebrating  the  4th  July  at  Hamburgh,  a  song,  in  which  he  praysr 
that  God  may 

*  Sdve  the  guillotine, 

Till  England's  king  and  queen 

Her  power  shall  prove/  * 

and  that  mercy  may  then  only  controul  this  deadly  instrument^ 

*  When  all  the  sceptered  crew, 
Have  paid  their  homage  to 

The  guillotine.* 

The  '  philosophj^'  of  a  red-hot  fanatical  republican,  who  lost  hit 
life  in  an  over  anxious  desire  to  bend  the  knee  to  the  foulest  usurper 
that  ever  *  stole  a  diadem'  and  forced  himself  into  the '  sceptered 
crew !'  The  philosophy  of  a  man,  who,  at  Algiers,  was  ready  to 
trample  on  the  cross,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  some  trading  ad- 
vantage!*    X 

To  Mr.  Barlow's  Epic  may  be  joined,  without  disparagement  to* 
either,  a  poem,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  by  a  Mr. 
Fingal,  (no  descendant,  we  believe,  of  the  Caledonian  bard  of  that 
name.)  The  bold  idea  of  '  transporting  all  England  over  to  Ame- 
rica, for  its  crimes/  is  not  unworthy  of  one  whose  progenitors  had^ 
probably,  in  consequence  of  their  virtues,  been  prevailed  upon  to- 
anticipate  the  period  of  its  removal.     On  comparing  the  insignifi* 
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cance  of  Little  Britun  with  the  ^  lai^est  empire  on  the  face  of  the 
•arth^'  or  rather  with  one  of  its  '  waters/  the  muse  exclaims : 

'*  Its  small  extension,  long  supplied 
By  vast  immensity  of  pride : 
So  small,  that  hati  it  found  a  station. 
In  this  new  world,  at  first  creation. 
And  for  its  crimes  transported  over, 
We'd  find  full  room  foi't  in  Lake  Erie, 
That  larger  waterpond,  Superior^ 
Where  North,  on  margin  taking  stand, 
Would  not  see  shore  from  either  strand.* 

But  America,  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  ^  has  produced  a  Washington.^ 
True ;  this  to  be  sure  is  something,  and  we  verily  believe  that 
Washii^tott  was  an  honest  man.  But  further,  says  he,  ^  in  physics, 
We  have  produced  a  Franklin/  This  is  also  true.  Franklin,  in 
grinding  hi^  electrical  machine,  and  flying  his  kite,  did  certainly 
elicit  some  useful  discoveries  in  a  branch  of  science  that  had  not 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  philosophers  of  Europe.  But 
the  foundation  of  Franklin's  knowledge  was  laid  not  in  America, 
but  in  London.  Besides,  half  of  what  he  wrote  was  stolen  from 
others ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  half  not  worth  preserving. 
It  would  berating  his  moral  writings  very  high  to  estimate  them  a( 
the  same  value  to  the  community  as  his  eleemosynary  legacy.  He 
bequeathed  to  an  hospital '  his  outstanding  debts,'  most  of  which 
lie  knew  to  be  irrecoverable,  and  the  rest  not  worth  the  expense  of 
recovery.    Tliis  legacy  was  declined  by  the  governors. 

Then,  Mr.  Rittenhouse  was  an  astronomer, '  second  to  no  astro- 
.  nomer  living.'  This.  *  artist,'  (he  was  a  clockmaker,)  we  are  told, 
did  not  indeed  make  a  world,  but  '  by  imitation,  approached  nearer 
to  its  Maker^  than  any  other  man  who  has  lived,  from  the  creation 
to  this  day.'  This  is  a  bold  assertion,  but  what  follows  i^  stiff 
bolder:  *  Mr.Rittenhouse's  model  of  the  planetary  system  has  the 
plagiary  appellation  of  an  orrery.'f  Mr.  Jefferson  could  not  b« 
ignorant  that  this  instrument  was  invented  by  Mr.  George  Graham, 
about  the  year  1713,  and  finished  by  RoWley  the  mathematical  in* 
strument  maker ;  that  the  name  was  given  to  it  in  consequence  of 
a  machine  being  made  forXord  Orrery.  Rittenhouse  was  an 
Englishman,  and  not  an  American,  bom  nearly  twenty  years  after 
the  completion  of  this  instrument;  and  all  that  posterity  kno^s 
about  him  is,  that,  as  president  of  a  democratic  club  of  Philadel* 
phia,  afterwards  called  the  Philosophical  Society,  he  signed  some 
mflaramatory  resolutions,  tending  to  abet  the  western  insurrection; 
and  that  he  was  a  good  measurer  of  land« 

*  Jaason's  Stran^r  ia  America,  p.  7%,       t  Jeffecion's  Notes  on  Vir^iaf  p.  109. 
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But  the  Virginian  philosopher  further  asserts,  that  the  quadrant 
which  has  the  *  plagiary  appellation'  of  Hadley's  quadrant,  was 
actually  the  invention  of  one  '  Godfrey,  an  American.*  We  had 
heard  of  some  promising  genius  of  the  new  world,  who  had  dis- 
proved the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation,  and  of  the  tides ;  of 
another  who  had  discovered  a ,  perpetual  motion ;  and  some  half 
dozen  who  had  sent  over  to  this  country  to  claim  the  reward  for 
discovering  the  longitude.  We  had  read,  in  puffing  advertisements, 
of  one^  Doctor  Perkins,  who  *  mmt  be  considered  as  a  man  of 
genius,  because  the  British  government  gave  him  a  patent  for  his 
metallic  tractors  \  and  we  had  also  read  of  one  of  their  ingenious 
philosophers  having  calculated  the  precise  age  of  the  world,  from 
the  falls  of  Niagara;  and  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
America,  that  it  was  just  36,900  years  since  the  first  shower  of  rain 
fell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.*  But  we  had  always  thought  that 
the  principles  of  the  quadrant  were  fully  explained  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  Doctor  Hadley,  and  that  all  which  Halley  laid  claim 
to,  was  to  have  reduced  those  principles  into  a  commodious  shape  and 
substance  for  practical  utility.  Yet  even  of  the  honour  of  this  in- 
vention, and  on  the  mere  authority  of  this  *  Virginian^ philosopher,* 
the  dissenting  compilers  of  cumbrous  cyclopedias  and  encyclope- 
dias on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  would  fain  deprive  our  ingenious 
countryman. 

*  The  genius  of  architecture,*  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  great 
candour,  *  seems  to  have  spreadL  its  malediction  over  this  land.* 

Under  this  malediction  of  the  Genius  of  Architecture,  proceeds 
the  building  of  the  '  great  federal  city,'  the  rival  of  ancient  Rome 
in  extent  and  magnificence.  Like  Rome  too,  its  *  enlightened 
citizens'  resolved  it  should  have  its  Capitol ;  but  a  capitol  was  not 
to  be  built  without  money.  The  debates  in  Congress  on  this  point 
were  long  and  noisy ;  at  length,  however,  a  few  thousand  dollars 
were  appropriated  for  the  *  erection  of  buildmgs  for  the  reception 
of  Congress,  on  a  grand  scale,  and  fitted  for  the  representatives  of 
a  great  people.'  The  money  voted  was  just  enough  to  get  up  one 
wing  of  the  capitol,  and  the  scaffolding  of  the  other,  and  thus  it 
has  remained  for  many  years  past,  and  will  probably  remain  for  as 
many  years  to  come.  It  was  discovered  while  the  work  was  progre^- 
sitigy  that  the  modem  Rome,  notwithstanding  its  capitol,  would  be 
incomplete  without  its  Tiber,  But  this  also  was  at  hand.  There 
happened  to  trickle  through  part  of  die  ground,  a  little  stream, 
which  had  long  been  known  by  the  name  of  Goose^creek;  *  and 
what  was  Goose-creek  once,  is  Tiber  now,'  Places  were  marked 
out  where  churches  were  to  be  erected,  but  without  steeples,  and 
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chapels  with  chimneys ;  here  were  to  be  placed  conventicles  knd 
meeting-houses ;  there  colleges  and  hotels ;  here  parks  of  vast  ex* 
tent^  avenues  of  approach;  promenades^  malls^  *  streets  of  palaces 
and  walks  of  state/  were  to  embellish  this  magnificent  city.  Th« 
president's  house  has  been  completed ;  one  little  corner  of  wUcb 
IS  inhabited,  ^  the  rest  being  abandoned  to  a  state  of  uncleanly  de* 
solation^  which  those  who  are  not  philosophers,  cannot  look  at  with*? 
out  regret.'*  One  hotel,  without  a  roof,  fiuumishes  a  gratuitoti9 
lodging  for  a  few  miserable  Scotch  and  Irish  emigrants ;  and  here 
and  there  the  streets  exhibit  a  grog-shop,  in  the  sliape  of  a  wooden 
shed.  One  half  of  the  population  is  composed  of  blacks,  the  re« 
mainder  (as  the  Jesuit  tells  us)  consists  mostly  of  *  members  of  con* 
gress,  clerks,  servants,  innkeepers^  or  in  some  way  appurtenant  to 
the  government,  prepared  to  follow  its  fortunes,  if  necessary,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  or  the  coast  of  California.'  A  deep 
wood,  a  thicket  or  morass,  denies  all  access  between  next-door 
neighbours ;  and  cows  and  sheep  graze  about  the  streets,  with  belb 
about  their  necks,  to  prevent  tlieir  being  lost.f  '  Where  am  I  got 
to,'  asked  an  English  officer,  who  in  shooting  snipes,  had  strolled 
into  this  city.  *  I  guess,'  says  the  man  to  whom  he  addressed  him** 
self,  *  you  be  a  stranger  here.' — *  I  am,  my  friend,  and  ask  for  in- 
formation.' '  Strainer,  truly,'  says  he,  ^  not  to  know  that  this  !• 
Washingtauiiy  the  largest  city  in  the  world  !' 

Among  the  *  Jesuit's  Letters,'  there  is  one  supposed  to  be  writ- 
ten by  a  Greek,  which  contains  an  account  of  his  wanderings  in 
the  *  great  fe^ral  city  T — ■  an  image  of  the  federal  dominion  scat- 
tered over  a  wilderness,  unreclaimed  from  a  state  of  iiiUure.'  In 
die  moory  wbi^h  composes  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  he  falls'!  in 
with  an  English  ambassador,  ^booting  quails ;  in  a  thicket  a  few 
miles  off,  be  encounters  the  French  ambassador,  buntbg  rabbits^ 
From  hence,  after  wandering  a  '  miserable  time,'  and  in  dread  of 
being  lost  or  devoured  in  the  *  federal  city,'  hje  arrives  at  the  *  Ne* 
gro  quarter.'  Being  directed  from  hence  through  a  wood,  he  oais 
rowly  escapes  being  shot,  by  the  fire  of  two  people  fighting  a  duel. 
Pursuing  his  course  two  or  three  miles  furtbery  he  falls  in  with  a 
great  concourse  of  people,  assembled  at  a  horse-race  iu  an  open 
field ;  but  '  no  more  like  the  Atmeidail>  than  Washington  is  like 
Constantinople.'  Here  he  gets  into  ^  hackney  coacbi  but  before  h^ 
can  reach  hi»  inn,  tliQ  old  crazy  vehicle,  /  hordes  and  uU,  are  blowa 
by  a  hurricane  into  a  deep  ditch.'  Bein^  neaiiy  dark»  he  moimts  an 
ass  which  carries  him  to  a  group  of  Indaansi  performing  some  kind 
of  incantations.  Escaping  from  these,  he  comes  |o  a  log-honse,^ 
eats  mush  and  hominy,  sleeps  on  ^  floor  all  iHght>  and  next  diqr 
gets  back  to  his  inn.  All  these  adventures  took  place  within  the. 
precincts  of  ^ 

*  Mooce'i  £pistfest  Vd.  IL  p.  99.      ''  t  Weld's  Travels,  p.  86. 
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*  Ttis  famM  metropolis,  where  fancy  sees 
Squares  in  morasses;  obelisks  in  trees ; 
Which  travelling  fools  and  gazetteers  adorn 
With  shrines  unbuilt,  and  heroes  yet  •unborn/* 

Amplification  indeed  is,  as  has  been  sufficiently  apparent,  a  fa« 
vourite  figure  with  this  infant  community.  They  are  not  very 
fond  of  the  English  language ;  but  so  long  as  they  do  condescend 
to  employ  it,  they  are  determined  to  maintain  that  they  make  a 
better  use  of  it  than  we  do  ourselves.  The  Jesuit  roundly  assert) 
that '  in  the  prevalence  of  oratory  as  a  common  talent,  in  the  num- 
ber of  good  public  speakers,  in  the  fire  and  captivation  of  their 
public  haraqguea,  parliamentary,  popular,  forensic,  and  of  the  pul- 
pit, the  English  are  the  oyly  modern  people  comparable  with  the 
Americans,  and  the  English  are  far  from  being  their  equals.'  The 
*  Boston  Patriot y  of  October  last,  furnishes  us  with  a  specimen 
of  this  '  fire  ^nd  captivation,'  under  the  signature  of  *  Hampden, 
the  Junius  of  America;'  it  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  a  tirade 
against  the  Federalists,  whose  moderation  bad  palliated  the  iqi 

i>ressment  pf  American  seamen,  from  the  c'u'cumstance  of  simi 
arity  of  features,  manners,  and  language. 

^  Blush,  blush,  if  Uush  ye  can,  ye  sycophants  of  enthroned  tyranr  yl 
Ve  accomplices  of  robbery,  of  passion,  and  murder !  Ye  base  betrayers 
t>f  your  country's  rigbt& !  And  go  hide  your  degraded  heads  ^'  sevea 
times,''  yea,  ''  seventy  times  seven,''  under  rivers  of  tear%  and  cleansf 
yourselves,  if  you  can,  frooi  the  moral  leprosy  of  having  palliated  such 
Seeds  as  these !' 

Commodore  Rodgers,  who,  in  a  frigate  equal  to  a  64  gun-ship^ 
fought  a  miserable  little  sloop,  and  ran  away  from  a  32  gun-frigate, 
as  said  to  be  '  as  brave  as  Julius  Caesar;'  and  General  Wilkinson^ 
iyAiOy  with  his  eight  thousand  strong,  was  driven  out  of  Canada  by 
ei^t  htmdred  British,) '  as  valiant  as  Mark  Anthony.'  The  friends 
of  a  lieutenant  Burrows,  who  was  killed  in  an  action  between  two 
gUB^brigs  of  equsd  force,  were  consoled  by  an  assurance  that '  th^ 
mim^  of  Burrows  will  be  remembered  when  those  of  Xerxes  and 
PifQctor  Aall  be  forgotten.' — ^The  Boston  Centinel,  speaking 
X)f  the  commodore  of  Lake  Erie,  observes,  *  The  victory  oi 
Lake  Erie  suffers  not  on  a  comparison  with  die  victory  of  the  Nile ; 
and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  two  naval  heroes 
begin  their  letters  with  ^^  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God!*"  This  is 
excellent !  but  even  tbis  yields  to  the  happy  self-complacency  of 
a  Mr.  Wright  of  Maryland,  who,  in  alludii^  to  the  exploits  of  the 
American  army,  expressed  a  hope  ^  that  if  any  gentleman  on  that 

*  M«M*^s  Epiitlef,  Vol.  XL  p.  ^. 
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floor  should  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak  of  Roman  valour, 

he  would  be  considered  as  speakhig  of  the  second  degree," American 

being  thejirst  /' 

^       In  some  sense  indeed  the  love  of  literature  may  be  said  to  gain 

\  ground  in  the  United  States,  if  we  may  believe  the  following  lite- 

'  rary.  advertisement  in  a  paper  which  has  just  reached  us  from  New 

England. 

'  Stealing  Books  !  If  the  gentleman  who  tpok,pr  more  properly  speak- 
ing, stole.  Underwood's  Treatise  on  the  Disease^  of  Children,  from  the 
library  of  a  physician  in  this  town,  will  return  them,  he  will  oblige  the 
owner,  and  no  question  shall  be  asked ;  if  there  should  be  no  other  ob- 
jection to  return  the  books  but  the  fear  of  detection,  the  proprietor  will 
-     suggest  a  mode  of  doing  it  by  which  the  thief  shall  not  be  made  known/ 

New  England  Pcdladium,  September,  1813. 
\  There  is  yet  another  mode  by  which  the  Americans  contrive  to 
1  inake  Ejiglish  books  their  own.  Their  editions^  like  the  translar 
tions  from  the  Parisian  press,  are  frequently  garbled  to  suit  their 
own  peculiar  taste  and  feeling.  Shakespeare  is  much  too  English 
and  too  monarchical  to  please  them.  His  historical  plays  have  there- 
fore been  given  up  as  unfit  for  the  American  stage.  Othello  was 
exploded  on  another  account, — ^lest  it  should  make  the  blacks  too 
conceited ;  till  one  manager  happily  contrived  to  get  over  this  diffi- 
culty, by  advertising  the  character  of  Othello  to  be  perfortned  'in 
a  white  face  J  In  one  of  our  modem  plays  called  the  *  Travellers,' 
there  is  an  eccentric  but  amiable  character  of  a  British  admiral. 
An  Englishman  was  present  at  its  performance  in  the  Charleston 
theatre,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  British  admiral 
jnetamorphosed  into  an  American  commodore ! 

Nor  have  there  been  wanting  projects  among  them  for  gettii^ 
\  jrid  of  the  English  language,  not  merely  by  barbarizing  it^ — as  when 
'  they  progress  a  bill,  jeopardize  a  ship,  guess  a  probability,  proceed 
by  grades,  hold  a  caucus,  conglaciate  a  wave,  &c.  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  College  talks  of  a  conjlagrative  brand,  and  President 
Jefierson  of  belittling  the  productions  of  nature — but  by  abcJishing 
the  use  of  English  altogether,  and  substituting  a  new  language  of 
their  own.  One  person  indeed  had  recommended  the  adoption  of 
the  Hebrew,  as  being  ready  made  to  their  hands,  and  considering 
,tl?e  Americans,  no  doubt,  as  the  *  chosen  people'  of  the  new  world. 
But  a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Thornton  had  a  project  of  a 
more  Babylonish  kind,  a  project 

^ . . « to  rase 

Quite  out  their  native  language,  and  instead 

To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of  words  unknown.' — Par.  Lost,  b.xii. 

This  project  consisted  in  a  babarous  murder  of  English  ortho* 
graphy,  in  turning  the  ^  topsy-turvy,  dotting  the  i  underneath,  and 

adding 
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adding  a  few  pot-hooks  and  ladles,  wbtch  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  imitate ;  ^  Di  Amarikdn  languids  uil  das  bi  az  distint  az  d9 
gdvdrmant,  fri  from  aul  foliz  or  anfilosofikdl  fasan.'"^  ^  Mai  diir 
kuntritaan,'  says  this  Scotch  creole,  have  only  to  adopt  this  new 
language  and  all  the  litest  English  books  will  not  only  be  reprinted 
in  America,  but  ^  all  Europe  will  purchase  Americcm  editions/ 
The  American  Philosophical  Society  was  so  delighted  with  this 
brilliant  project,  that  they  not  only  published  it  in  their  *  Trans- 
actions,' but  bestowed  the  Magellanic  gold  medal  on  the  inventor. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  English  language  only  diat  they  wish  to  divest 
themselves.  Some  Solons  of  Pensylvania  entered. into  a  resolution 
that  their  barristers  should  not  quote  any  cases  from  English  law- 
books, or  refer,  in  any  of  their  pleadings,  to  English  precedents  ;f 
in  short,  that  they  should  lay  ^  die  knife  to  the  root  of  that  hideous 
Excrescence  called  common  law  of  England.'  Nor  are  their  inno- 
vations confined  to  language  and  law.  They  have  actually  invent- 
ed anew  system  of  logic,  proceeding  on  principles  wholly  different 
from  those  either  of  the  ancient  or  modera  schools  in  Europe.  Of 
the  use  and  application  of  the  rules  of  this  new  scheme  of  reason 
ing  on  public  affairs,  (for  which  it  is  especially  contrived,)  the  fol- 
lowing may  serve  as  an  example.  In  one  of  the  documents  com- 
municated by  the  president  of  the  United  States  ta  Congress,  a  Mr. 
Mitchell,  American  agent  for  prisoners  at  Halifax,  states,  ^  that  he 
bad,  on  the  12th  of  September,  1813,  seen  two  American  gentle- 
men, Messrs.  Rich  and  Hall  in  the  gaol  of  Halifax.'  The  Ame- 
rican government  complains  that  the  persons  so  confined  ought  to 
have  been  admitted  to  parole. 

When  this  statement  reached  Halifax,  the  British  agent  wrote 
to  Mr.  Mitchell  to  inquire  how  he  could  have  ventured  such  aa 
assertion,  the  fact  being  that  these  persons  were  admitted  to  pai'ole, 
(though  not  strictly  entitled  to  that  indulgence,)  and  that  he,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  had  himself  seen  them,  not  ^  in  gaol,'  nor  *  at  Halifax,' 
but  on  parole  at  Melville  Island ! 

To  this  Mr.  Mitchell  replies,  by  admitting  that, '  true  it  is  tliat 
Jie  did  not  see  the  men  in  Halifax  gaol.'  Here,  according  to  the 
old  mode  of  reasoning,  the  controversy  would  eud.  But  not  so, 
according  to  the  new  dialectics.  Mr.  Mitchell  contends  that  this 
admission  is  not  only  reconcileable  with  his  previous  assertion,  but, 
in  truth,  identical  with  it :  which  he  thus  proceeds  to  establish. 
We  quote  his  own  words. — ^  As  regards  Rich  and  Hall,  whose  case 
you  have  noticed,  the  only  difference  that  can  exist  is,  that  my  go- 

*  CadmuSxOt  a  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Written  Language^  b^-  W.  Thomtoo, 
>I.  D. 

t  Lambert's  Travels  through  Canada,  &c.  Vol.  II,  p.  188. 
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Veitimetit;  not  acquainted  with  Ae  reality  of  the  prisoiis,  says  these 
two  men  were  seen  by  me  "  in  the  gaol  at  Halif'ai:;''  "  Hdifax''  is 
mhstituUd  for  Melville  Island^  a  matter,  I  eoncdve>  of  no  conse-* 
qnence ;  nor  is  the  term  "  gaoP^  for  "  pmtm  f*  they  carry  the  sfone 
meaning ;  both  are  places  of  confinement,  dn4,  according  to  nty 
idea,  tb^  of  the  town  gaol  at  Ha^fax  is  prefen^bie  to  MelviUe 
Island/ 

If  Mr.  Mitchell's  studies  had  not  been  devoted  so  exchisively  to 
the  severer  art  of  ratiocination,  as  to  leave  him  neither  time  nor 
taste  for  English  poetry,  we  might  suspect  him  of  having  borrowed 
his  argumept  from  our  popular  ballad^ 

*  Every  ISLAND  is  a  prison. 
Closely  guarded  by  the  sea/ 
From  which,  no  doubt,  as  the  universal  comprehends  the  paiticu^ 
lar,  (even  in  the  old  logic,)  it  is  just  and  reasonable  to  infer  that 
some  one  specific  island  musf  be  Halifax  gaol. 
J  But  our  language,  our  laws,  our  literature  and  our  logic  are  not 
the  only  objects  of  American  antipathy.  This  feeling  appears  to 
be  directed  generally  against  our  nation  and  name.  It  breaks  out 
on  almost  all  those  occasions  when  the  heart  is  opened  by  the  fes- 
tivity of  public  meetings  in  toasts,  of  which  the  following  may  serve 
as  a  specimen :  *  The  royal  assassins  of  Britain,  Whitby  and  Hum- 
phreys— worthy  servants  of  a  worthy  master;  may  the  gallows  prove 
their  end,  and  the  execrations  of  a  free  people  their  epitaph.*  Mr. 
JeflFerson,  when  vice-president,  gave,  at  a  public  dinner  at  Char- 
lottesville, the  following  toast : — *  Ireland — ^may  she  soon  burst  her 
fetters,  and  take  her  rank  among  the  free  republics  of  the  earth.* 
sentiments  such  as  these  are  uttered,  without  scruple,  even  in  the 
len^te  of  the  nation.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Drayton  proposed  a 
resolution  for  sequestrating  all  debts  due  from  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain;  and  one 
Smith,  from  Maryland,  seconded  the  motion,  because  *  it  would 
arrest  twenty  jnillions  of  dollars  as  a  fund  to  reunburse  three  or 
four  millions  which  we  have  been  stripped  of  by  that  piratical  na- 
tion Great  Britain;  according  to  the  instructions  of  that  king  of 
'sea-robbers,  that  monster  whose  only  law  is  power,  and  who  re- 
spects neither  the  rights  of  nations,  nor  the  property  of  individuals.'* 
A  standard  belonging  to  the  6Sth  regiment  of  James  City  light 
infantry,  was  taken  at  the  attack  made  on  Hampton,  by  a  party  of 
marines,  and  sent  to  England.  On  it  is  represented  a  female  figure 
with  a  helmet  on  her  head ;  in  one  hand  she  holds  a  poignard,  with 
which  she  appears  to  have  stabbed  a  robust  male  figure,  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  on  whom  she  treads  with  her  right  foot;  a  crown 

•  Porcupine's  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  305. 

lies 
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lies  near  to  designate  die  fi^re  as  a  representation  of  the  king,  or 
prince  r^ent^  and  probably,  at  the  same  time,  that  of  John  Bull 
<lyiiig9  which  is  elegantly  and  emblematically  expressed  by  a  wide 
open  mouth,  as  if  in  tiie  agony  of  bellowing.  In  the  right  hand  of 
iihis  fair  Columbia  is  the  flag  of  thirteen  stripes,  surmounted  by  the 
cap  of  liberty,  and  bearing  this  motto,  Tyrarmos  pedihus  calco. 
The  followitig  is  an  extract  of  an  intercepted  letter  written  by  a 
Mr.  Gervis  to  a  Colonel  Crutchfield,  who  fought,  or  rather  should 
have  fought,  under  the  sacred  banner  bearing  this  elegant  device, 
and  whose  commission,  it  seems,  was  procured  by  the  writer  from 
im  friend  Mr.  Madison.     It  is  dated  Belle  Air,  23d  May,  1813. 

*  How  do  af&irs  go  on  at  Norfolk?  I  do  not  mean  as  it  regards  those 
•fialf-Indian  scalping  assassins,  those  degenerate,  ferocious  disgraces  to 
xivilation,  the  British,  the  enemies  of  virtue,  liberty,  and  America,  but 
.otir  brave  fellows  stationed  with  you  ?  I  do  not  inquire  as  to  their  dis- 
jpositions  towards  the  enemy,  or  their  probable  conduct,  if  the  battle 
should  "  rage  loud  and  long,"  for  I  know  that  they  sxe  Americans  in 
heart  and  in  sentiment,  and  made  of  that  same  stuff  that  took  Johnny 
JBull  by  the  horns  some  thirty  odd  years  ago.  They  have  too  that  love 
of  right  and  freedom  which  springs  from  conviction,  from  filial  piety, 
irom  years  of  happy  experience ;  they  understand  it,  they  feel  it,  they 
are  proud  of  it,  they  swear  by  it,  and,  what  is  still  better,  the}'  fight 
with  it  in  their  hearts,  and  on  the  edge  of  their  swords.  They  never  yet 
iave  met  the  enemy ;  but  wherever  our  countrymen  have  met  them^ 
presuming  to  wage  open  and  manly  war,  what  has  been  the  result? 
why,  their  best  veterans  flying  before  a  handful  of  militia.  What  says 
Harrison  of  Captain  Gebres?  that  he  and  his  company  drove  hundreds 

.ofthem.' 

•  I  suppose  you  have  seen  the  extract  from  General  Dearborn's  let- 
ter, mentioning  the  civilized  symbol  of  Indian  and  British  alliance  stuck 
up  with  the  mace  in  the  legislative  chamber  at  York,  [n  Canada— a 
human  scalp!  In  Ireland,  they  stirred  their  toddy  with  human  fingers 
severed  from  the  hand.  In  Asia,  they  ^ut  a  village  to  pieces  merely 
to  try  the  edge  and  temper  of  their  weapons,  and  now,  in  America,  to 
cap  the  climax  of  brutality  and  blood,  they  must  legislate  canopied  by 
scalps!  I  shall  soon  expect  to  hear  that  some  British  Indianized  brute 
has  attached  the  skull  of  Hart  or  Hickman  as  an  appendage  to  his 
swatch-chain.' 

(Signed)  *  John  Gervis.' 

This  colonel  of  Mr.  Madison's  making,  and  his  '  brave  fellows,' 
-— '  Americans  in  heart,* — *  made  of  that  same  stuff  which  took 
Johnny  Bull  by  the  horns,* — rho\^  did  they  behave  ?  John  Gervis 
has  answered  the  question, — *  they  never  met  the  enemy.' — No;  a 
small  party  of  marines  *  drove  hundreds  of  them,'  with  their  va- 
liant colonel  at  their  head,  who  very  prudently  made  use  of  their 
jheels — not  *  to  tread  upon  kings,' — but  to  save  themselves  by  run- 
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ning  away^  leaving  behiud  ihem  all  their  guns^  colours^  and  csoBp, 
together  with  the  precious  standard  which  we  have  described.* 

With  regard  to  the  '  half-Indian  scalping  assassins,'  it  did  require 
something  more  than  mortal  assurance  in  '  an  American'  to  bring, 
forward  such  a  charge  against  the  British,  knowing,  as  he  must  do, 
that  in  every  town  and  village  near  the  western  frontier,  subscrip- 
tions are  raised  to  confer  rewards  for  the  murder  of  Indians,  whole 
nations  of  whom  have  been  exterminated  by  Aese  eulightened 
*  scalping  assassins.' 

In  the  '  Providence  Gazette,'  for  instance,  we  read  the  folkxvy- 
ing  advertisement  from  ^  an  association  of  the  most  civilized,  htn 
mane,  and  pious  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg.' 

'  Indian  Scalps, — We  the  subscribers,  encouraged  by  a  large  subscrip- 
tion, do  propose  tQ  pay  100  dollars  for  every  hostile  Indian  scalp,  with 
both  ears,  if  it  be  taken  between  this  date  and  the  15th  June  next,  by 
an  inhabitant  of  Allegany  county.' 

The  last  quoted  sentence  forcibly  recalls  our  recollection  to  the 
vote  of  Congress  which  suggested  this  inquiry,  and  would  naturally 
lead  to  some  reflections  on  the  present  slate  of  the  political  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries,  if  it  were  not  our  purpose  to  avoid  any 
length^ed  discussion  on  that  subject.  We  are  determined  to  no- 
tice it  no  farther  than  as  it  incidentally  presents  itself  to  our  view, 
or  as  it  forms,  as  it  were,  a  back  ground  to  the  national  portrait 
which  we  have  been  engaged  in  scouring.    The  features  of  that 

{)ortrait  are  copied  with  servile  fidelity  from  artists  either  abso- 
utely  American,  or  whose  opportunities,  from  long  residence 
among  them,  assure  the  authenticity  of  their  delineations;  and 
our  office  has  rather  been  (as  we  have  just  intimated)  to  rub  oflf 
the  dirt  and  damp  and  restore  the  general  hue  and  harmony  of 
the  colouring,  than  to  introduce  any  touches  of  our  own. .  To  drop 
the  metaphor — if  in  cases  of  contradictory  testimony,  we  may  be 
suspected  (as  in  truth  we  suspect  ourselves)  of  having  uniformly 
leaned  to  the  flattering  side ;  we  re<;kon,  not  only  upon  the  ex- 
cuse, but  the  applause  of  those  who  appreciate  justly  the  obligation 
under  which  our  common  nature  lays  us  to  treat  with  candour  the 
failings  of  any  portion  of  mankind,  and  who  feel  with  us,  that  the 
accidental  state  of  national  hostility  rather  enhances  than  acquits 
that  obligation.  In  a  state  of  peace,  indeed,  of  such  peace  at  least, 
as  that  with  America  for  the  last  few  years,  a  state  of  sore  and  irri- 
table ani^nosity  on  their  side,  and  of '  pious  awe,  and  fear  to  have 
ofiended'  on  ours,  we  should  not  have  ventured  to  treat  of  works  re- 
lating to  American  character  at  all.  We  should  have  feared,  iha^ 
in  prowling  about  for  assignable  causes  of  war,  Mr.  Madison  might 
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have  fastened  upon  any  free  disciisision  of  this  subject,  and  put  him- 
self ^  in  an  attitude'  upon  that  ground  for  want  of  a  better :  for 
that  war  was  long  ago  determined  upon  by  the  American  govern- 
menty  no  man  who  can  read  American,  and  who  has  waded  through 
the  President's  lengthy  messages,  will  now  venture  to  dispute.  We 
have  always  been  disposed  to  admit,  as  the  best  apology  for  the  re- 
vocation of  the  Orders  in  Council,  the  clear  and  forcible  proof 
viiich  it  brought  out  of  this  fixed  and  unchangeable  determination. 

The  actual  breaking  out  of  the  vtrar,  therefore,  has  only  enabled 
us  to  look  fairly  'dt  a  subject  which  the  apprehension  of  it  woiild 
have  precluded  us  from  examining.  The  examination,  we  think^ 
is  not  without  its  use.  Truth  is  always  valuable.  Delusion  is  al- 
ways dangerous.  A  notion  had  been  fondly  entertained,  that  be- 
tween England  and  America  there  was  a  certain  sympathy  of  taste 
and  feeling  which  formed  them,  above  all  nations  of  the  earth,  for 
an  intimate  union  of  councils  and  affections  with  each  other.  No 
sacrifice  therefore  was  thought  to  be  too  great,  no  deference  too 
humble  on  the  part  of  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
well  with  America.  America  and  JEngland  against  all  the  world — 
but  England  without  America;  nothing ;  with  America  against  her, 
less  than  nothing.  Such  was  the  creed.  America  was  a  }oung 
nation,  therefore  she  must  be  humoured.  She  was  wayward, 
therefore  she  must  be  soothed.  She  was  alienated,  therefore  she 
must  be  won.  Such  was  the  doctrine.  There  were  those  indeed 
who  did  not  see  any  symptoms  of  the  existence  of  such  sympathy 
between  the  parent  state  and  her  alienated  offspring :  but  they  kept 
their  doubts  to  themselves.  The  general  cry  was  too  strong  for 
them.  The  national  councils  were  evidently  swayed  by  it.  The 
poor  old  mother  went  on  doting  and  drivelling  for  a  long  time,  on 
the  score  of  natural  affection,  and  kindred  habits,  and  similitude  of 
language  and  so  forth ;  until  in  the  hour  of  her  trial  and  utmost 
need,  the  sentiments  of  her  hopeful  child  towards  her  were  mani- 
fested in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  perversity  and  presumptuous- ' 
ness  of  the  American  government  in  their  late  negociations  with 
this  country  arose  mainly  ^rom  the  belief  that  they  were  backed  by 
a  considerable  party  here ;  and  as  little  doubt  can  there  be^  that 
whatever  '  backing'  they  had  here  (with  very  trifling  exceptions) 
arose  from  a  mistaken  impression  of  the  character  of  the  American 
government  and  people.  This  impression  had  been  produced  by 
causes  sufficiently  obvious.  The  ill  conduct  and  ill  success  of  the 
American  War  had  made  every  body  in  this  country  ashamed  of 
maintaining  the  government  side  of  that  question.  So  universal 
was  the  abandonment  of  it,  that  within  a  very  few  yeara  after  the 
peace  of  178^;  it  became^  matter  of  wonder  to  a  curious  observer 
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by  xifhomp  or  with  whose  consent  that  war  conid  have  been  carrM 
on.  Sturdy  resistance  to  power  attracts  the  good  wishes  of  the 
generous ;  and  success,  whether  in  resistance  or  oppression,  ewh 
ciliates  the  approt>ation  of  the  wary.  In  favotnr  of  America  there- 
fore, when  Ae  had  secured  her  independence,  there  was  applreB^ 
ly.one  unaniflMms  voice  threnghout  England;  and  that  voice  wm 
echoed  through  succeeding  years  without  much  reAection  upon  die 
chaise  of  circumstances  and  progress  of  events.  The  patriots  <if 
17SS  were  patriots  still  :-r*-America  was  a  word  always  received 
with  a  Aout  in  a  tavern  toast ; — and  Lord  Erskine,  (we  well  retBtWh 
ber,)  contimied  to  quote  in  his  Crim.  Con.  and  Treason  Trials,  pasH 
•ages  from  Mr.  Burke,  and  a  song  from  the  Padlock  applicable  to 
America  in  the  very  agony  of  her  struggle, — ^long  after  she  had  to* 
ken  her  place  among  the  potentates  of  the  eardi,  and  when  the 
mestion  of  that  struggle  was  become  as  much  matter  of  history  «f 
die  Trojan  War,  or  the  Dduge. 

WhUe  gentlemen  in  opposition  dwelt  widi  rapture  on  a  theme 
which  recalled  the  distinct  idea  of  a  forced  change  of  adminis- 
tratioo,  the  partizans  of  government,  on  the  other  hand,  found  ia 
admissions  highly  favourable  to  the  American  revolution,  an  admi- 
rable qusdification  and  relief  for  the  invectives  which  they  justly  be- 
stowed upon  that  in  France.  America  therefore  thus  ^  bepnosed' 
'on all  sides,  perhaps  with  very  little  meaning  on  any,  grew  byde« 
grees  into  reputation  and  esteem  with  all  sides,  by  the  mere  repe^ 
titiott  and  reflection  of  their  own  comf^im^iits.  Most  of  ai,  she 
grew  into  esteem  widi  hersdf,  and  ascribed  very  willii^ly  to '  ber 
own  parts  and.  merit,'  to  sober  .valuation  and  settled  opinioii,  that 
general  favour  and  good  report  which  she  owed  in  great  measure  to 
accidental  causes  wherein  she  had  really  but  little  concern. 

Hence  that  overweening  estimate  of  their  own  importance  ts 
this  country,  which  has  led  the  rulers  of  the  United  States  so  ri<k* 
culously  astray ;  and  hence  that  terror  and  trembling,  that  antici* 
pation  of  untold  loss,  and  unimagined  danger  which  dashed  die 
firmness  of  the  Briti^  government,  and  made  many  worthy  persooi 
quake  in  their  shoes  at  the  prospect  of  an  '  American  war.'  Tbe 
very  words  had  something  awful  and  ominous  in  the  sound,  and 
calkd  up  associations  of  near  thirty  years  standing,  which  bewil^ 
dered  public  opinion  in  this  country,  and  inlkmed  American  con- 
6dence  to  madness. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  French  war,  America  had  very  pni* 
^lently  and  properly  made  the  best  of  her  situation.  One  of  her 
own  writers  has  observed  that 

*  She  discovered  no  sympathy  in  the  convulsions  of  a  whole  continent, 
no  anxiety  about  the  sufferings  of  other  nations,  as  long  as  those  sufRn^ 
tngs  opened  new  channels  of  commerce  and  swelled  the  revenues  of  the 
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We  think  this  sareasm  unreasonably  severe.  We  cb  not  Uanft 
America,  for  indifference—  if  she  had  b^n  in  the  strict  sense  of  tho 
i^ord  incUffeienty  between  the  contending  parties  \m  Europe,  wad 
had  impartially  respected  the  rights  of  both  belligerents.  Bat  of 
her  partiality  to  France^  since  the  abdication  of  Washkigton,  there 
can  be  bo  rational  doub|.  It  could  not  be  to  the  principle  of  libertj 
in  France  that  America  was  favourable,  since,  though  her  favour 
gilded  in  the  first  instance  the  repablican  excesses  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  French  revolution,  its  beams  have  coi^nued  to  play  \vidi  fnU 
histre  on  the  diadem  of  the  tyraitt  who  now  oppresses  France  and* 
has  desolated  Europe,  and  whose  majesty,  we  know,  *  loves  the 
Americans.'  Is  it  then  enmity  to  England  that  has  been  die  per- 
vading principle  of  her  conduct  i  Of  France^  whether  repnblicaQ: 
or  despotic,  whether  lacerating  her  own  bosom  with  civil  wounds^> 
or  carry ii^  scourges,  chains  and  iire  throughout  Europe — the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  has  still  been  enmity  to  England;  and  the  par- 
ticipation in  that  sentiment  alone  could  (as  it  seems)  account  con- 
sistently for  an  unvarying  partiality  to  France  throughout  all  the 
varieties  of  her  atrocity,  in  any  nation  not  immediately  within  ^ 
^ope  of  her  power. 

Not  that  we  are  uncharitable  enough  to  believe  the  war  to  have 
been  undertaken  by  America  merely  out  of  pure  hatred  to  great 
Britain.     That  such  disposition  exists  in  the  body  of  the  American 
peof^e,  and  that  it  has  long  been  studiously  encouraged  and  fo- 
mented by  their  government,  we  have  no  doubt:  but  die  war  had 
other  naotives. — Orders  in  Council  ?  and  impressment  of  seamen  ?**— 
That  we  presume  no  man  is  now  so  helpless  '  an  innocent,'  as  to> 
believe.     As  to  the  Orders  in  Council,  it  is  sufficient  that  (as 
we   have  aheady  observed)   they  were  repealed  while  the  war 
was  yet  in  embryo, — before  a  blow  had  been  struck  or  a  crni- 
non  fired — ^while  Mr.  Madison,  though  he  might  have  foiled  hia 
thunderbolts,  h(^d  them  yet  unlaunched  in  his  red  right  hand.     The 
impressment  of  British  seamen  out  of  American  vessels  (usually 
described  by  the  Americans,  to  be  sure,  as  the  impressment  of 
American  seamen)  so  far  from  being  ^  cause  ef  tvar,  even  in  the 
view  of  the  American  government  themselves,  had  never  been 
.  brought  forward,  through  six  years  of  negociation,  but  as  a  matter 
for  amicable  adjustment,  if  means  of  satisfactory  adjustment  could 
be  found.      Adjusted  we  know  it  had  once  been  (in  the  year 
1806)  in  a  manner  which  their  negociators  represented  to  their  go^ 
vernment  as  '  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the  United  States;' 
but  the  President,  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  best  knows  why,  refused  to  ra- 
tify the  trea^  to  which  thu  arrangement  was  aimexed ;  and  amce 
that  period  it  had  never  been  once  inristed  upon  as  a  poiqt  that 
mtist  be  settled  for  the  preservation  of  peace  between  the  two 
countries.    In  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  David  Erskine,  for  in- 
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stance,  when  the  Americatis  had  every  thing  pretty  much  their  own 
way^  the  question  of  impressment  is  not  so  much  as  hinted  at  among 
the  conditions  which  they  stipulated  for  the  renewal  of  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  Great  Britain.  No— no.  *  Orders  in  Council/ 
and  *  Impressment/  and  *  Paper  Blockades/  (as  they  were  impu- 
dently termed,)  were  mere  pretexts — each  of  them  successively 
brought  forward  as  another  became  unavailable,  to  cover  the  noble 
ambition  of  conquest.  The  truth  is  not  to  be  disguised,  lint 
war  is  on  the  part  of  America  a  war  of  conquest.  The  Sesostriset 
of  ancient,  or  the  Timours  of  later  times, — the  '  madman  of  Ma- 
cedon/  or  *  the  Swede/ — the  *  steady  Romans,'  or  the  nKxiem 
Gauls,  were  not,  and  are  not,  more  essentially  conquerors  in  tbeir 
cKsposition,  than  the  American  government  acting  upon  the  politics 
of  Messrs.  Jefferson  and  Madison. 

We  think  too  (and  candour  obliges  us  to  avow)  diat  this,  consi- 
deration accounts,  in  some  degree^  for  that  manifest  partiality  and 
subserviency  to  France,  which  have  been  attributed  to  other  and 
nK>re  degrading  motives.  Imitation  has  been  justly  kiid  to  be  the 
k^est  degree  of  flattery ;  and  a  conqueror  of  tins  day  naturally 
adopts  Buonaparte  for  his  model ;  but  that  is  a  very  different  diing 
from  being  sworn  to  his  service  or  actually  in  his  pay.  Bent  on 
the  same  objects,  the  acquisition  of  territory,— K)ne  for  the  revival 
of  Uie  empire  of  Charlemagne,  the  other  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
*  the  largest  empire  on  the  face  of  the  earth,' — Buonaparte  and 
Mr.  Madison  have  assimilated,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  al- 
low, their  measures  and  their  doctrines.  If  Buonaparte  bad  his 
continental  system  to  starve  Europe,  Mr.  Madbon  has  his  embargo 
to  distress  America.  If  Buonaparte  proclaimed  that  the  flag  covers 
the  merchandize,  Mr.  Madison  proceeds  a  step  further,  and  de- 
elares  that  it  ^all  cover  the  traitor.  If  Buonaparte  set  up  the 
doctrine  of  natural  limits — the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  ocean,  Mr. 
^Madison  feels  it  right  not  to  be  left  behind  in  geography,  and  pre* 
sently  finds  out  that  Canada  is  a  nook  which  deforms  the  area  of 
the  United  States  on  one  side,  just  as  the  Floridas  cribbed  and  con- 
fined them  on  the  other:  and  that  his  '  greatest  of  empires' will' 
never  be  expanded  to  its  just  proportions  until  the  striped  flag  shall 
wave  in  right  of  dominion  over  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Aose  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico. 

The  love  of  France,  therefore,  and  the  hatred  of  Ekigland  were 
merely  played  off  by  the  government  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  party, 
and  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  policy  of  a  war  of  conquest,  a  policy 
the  objects  of  which  are  ingennously  avowed  by  Mr.  Madison  to 
be — the  *  making  of  territorial  reprisal  for  oceanic  outrages,'  and 
the  ^  removing  of  vexations  caused  by  the  sway  of  other  nations  upon 
iheir  borders'  What  is  meant  by  the  first  of  these  objects  but  the 
conquest  of  Canada?  and  what  by  the  second  but  the  extension  of 
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ftomioion  over  the  whole  continent  of  America  from  sea  to  sea ) 
— for  till  that  is  effected^  it  is  obvious  that,  stretch  their  territory 
as  wide  as  they  may,  they  must  still  have  ^  other  nations  beariiig 
sway  upon  their  borders.' 

Ambition,  says  the  poet,  is  '  a  god^like  fault ;'  and  whatever  may 
be  its  criminality,  it  is  apt  to  excite  a  notion  that  there  is  some* 
thing  grand  and  awful  in  the  mind  of  which  it  is  the  predomi* 
oaat  feature.  When  therefore  a  nation  sets  up  for  a  conquering  na* 
tion,  it  invites  a  scrutiny  into  its  acquirements  and  pretensions,  into 
its  means  of  realizing  mighty  projects^  or  its  capacity  for  bestowing 
splendid  benefits,  which  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  with  re- 
spect to  a  nation  that  busied  itself  solely  about  its  own  affairs. 
,  A  society  of  sober  traders  and  peaceful  husbandmen,  occupied  in 
turning  to  advantage  the  blessings  of  an  abundant  soil,  and  of  oppor* 
tuoe  harbours,  a  society  decent  in  morals,  serious  in  piety,  in  man- 
'  ners  neither  rudely,  clownish,  nor  meretriciously  refined — ^studiousof 
personal  liberty  and  of  national  independence,  but  observant  of  the 
laws  at  home  and  breathing  peace  and  good  will  to  their  neighbours 
abroad ; — a  society  so  framed,  and  actuated  by  such  principles, 
could  not  but  attract  the  respect  of  all  mankind,  and  command 
their  sympathy  if  insulted  by  foreign  power. 

Such  was  the  impression  respecting  the  United  States  hastily 
taken  up  and  fondly  cherished  in  this  country,  and  generally  through- 
out Europe;  an  impression  which  the  merely  keeping  qui^ton  their 
Eart  might  have  left  unexamined  and  undissolved  to  the  present 
our.  Exempted  by  their  position  from  any  direct  participation  in 
the  contests  and  calamities  of  the  old  world,  they  might  have  availed 
ihemselves  of  the  dreadful  interval  of  the  last  twenty  years  to  grow 
^md  flourish  in  noiseless  prosperity ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  so 
widely  extended  hostilities,  the  ^  whiff  and  wind'  of  maritime  cou- 
flict  had  sometimes  unavoidably  rufiied  their  peaceful  sails,  and  re*- 
tarded  their  gainful  adventures,  they  might  surely  have  balanced 
against  these  trifling  inconveniences  ^e  substantial  advantages  of  a 
profitable  neutrality. 

If  such  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  United  States,  and  if  Great 
Britain,  in  resentment  for  this  prudent  and  unoffending  determina* 
tiou  to  pre8er\'e  themselves  from  the  contamination  of  the  hostile 
mind,  as  well  as  from  the  shock  of  the  hostile  movements  of  Europe^ 
had  wantonly  invaded  the  United  States  from  Canada, — pretending 
3ome  fanciful  necessity  of  removing  a  stranger's  sway  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  her  provinces — with  what  indignation  would  all 
the  world  have  raised  Uieir  voice  against  so  unjustifiable  an  aggres- 
sion !  Then,  indeed,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  our  ally,  (but  happily 
not  accepted  as  our  mediator  with  America,)  might  have  said,  with 
truth,  that  tlie  Americans  '  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  iivoid 
a  rapture  with  England/  But  reversing  tlie  picture^  and  behold- 
ing 
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k^  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  the  predetermiued  m- 
tader  and  woiild-4>e  sovereign  of  ijwnad^,  indignation  of  another 
tort  is  roused  against  an  nttenapt  as  preposterous  as  profligate.  To 
be  the  victiin  of  unjust  power  throws  a  grace  and  sanctity  about  the 
most  ordinary  character;  but  in  an  c^gressor  diere  must  be  dignity, 
«id  there  must  be  success,  or  he  will  be  not  only  hated  but  de- 
spised. The  rusticity  of  fVitliam  Tell- does  but  enhance  our  com- 
passion for  his  sufferings ;  but  the  vulgarity  of  Jack  Cade  woefullj 
embitters  our  scorn  of  his  attempted  usurpation. 

Admiration  of  the  en^ny  was  one  of  the  fatal  impediments  to  a 
i^orous  and  salutary  unanimity  against  France  in  the  commence* 
ment  of  this  perilous  war.  A  false  and  exaggerated  estimate  of 
America,  not  absolutely  amounting  to  admiration,  but  something  too 
nearly  approaching  to  it,  disinclined  us  from  believing  a  state  of  war 
with  the  United  States  possible,  and  from  putting  forth  our  wholt 
strengtb  against  them  at  the  moment  when  their  determination  to 
be  at  war  with  us  was  practically  ascertained.  The  naval  war  alona 
would  not  have  disabused  us  of  all  our  favourable  delusion.  Tliey 
have  foiight  on  the  element  of  England  with  British  spirit ;  mi^ 
we  not  »dd,  in  too  great  measure,  perhaps,  with  the  aid  of  British 
sinews?  But  on  that  element  let  it  be  fairly  acknowledged  we 
have  much  to  commend  in  them,  and  we  have  still  something  to 
redeem.  As  conquerors  by  land,  their  success  must  have  been  an 
antidote  to  any  thing  but  a  most  prurient  desire  of  dominion.  Their 
direats  and  their  performances  have^  followed  each  other  in  ludi* 
crous  contrast.  The  brave  Canadians,  true  to  their  own  charac- 
ter, and  to  die  cause  of  their  sovereign,  have  shewn  that,  even  had 
they  been  left  to  their  own  resources,  they  would  have  been  equal 
to  repelling  a  much  more  formidable  foe.  The  union  of  the  Ca- 
nadas  with  this  country  may  happily  be  considered  as  indissoluble, 
even  though  the  attack  upon  thefn  should  be  renewed  by  far  differ- 
ent armies  than  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  late  campaigns,  re- 
tiring (upon  consultation)  before  an  enemy  less  than  half  their  num- 
ber, and  by  a  commander  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  him  who 
recorded  in  the  same  gazette  the  rapidity  of  his  retreat  and  the  vio- 
lence of  his  diarrhaa.  To  the  series  pf  their  own  gazettes,  indeed, 
rather  than  to  any  other  authorities,  not  excepting  even  the  '  fiavour- 
able  unknown,'  we  would  refer  for  a  true  description  of  American 
character. 

But  is  it  not  to  be  lamented  that  all  those  pleasing  illusions 
ahould  be  rudely  dissipated  through  which  America  was  viewed  as 
another  Arcadia — ^inhabited  by  creatures  of  fairer  than  mortal 
mould  ?  Will  not  this  tend  to  exasperate  the  animosities  of  war  f 
to  defer  the  period  of  pacification  i  and  to  make  a  state  of  peact 
difficult  to  maintain  i   Not  a  jot.    The  Americaiis  made  war  when 
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it  suited  them :  they  will  make  peace  when  it  suits  them  and  us« 
To  live  with  a  fnend  a«  if  l^e  were  ou^day  to  become  an  enemy, 
is  the  cold-blooded  ride  of  »  worldly^  suspiciousness ;  but  to  live 
with  one  who  has  been  an  unprovoked  enemy  as  if  he  bad  never 
ceased  to  be  a  dear  friend,  would  indeed  be  a  piece  of  foolishness 
which  no  warmth  of  blood  could  excuse.  Why  not  peace  with 
America  ?  We  are  at  peace  with  Algiers,  where,  as  in  America, 
they  work  white  redemptioners^  in  addition  to  bla<;k  slaves.  What 
is  it  to  the  question  of  peace  or  war  that  the  manners  of  the  Ame^ 
ri^ans  are  not  exactly  Qongenial  with  our  own?  that  bundling* 
prevails  among  them  within  doors,  and  gouging  without ;  that  to^ 
'  smooth  away  ^  nose'  is  one  of  their  privileges  in  *  roughing  and 
tumbling/  and  that,  the^  give  high  prices  for  the  scalps  of  their 
Indian  neighbours  provided  that  '  botjh  ears*  are  hanging  to  them^ 
and  that  they  have  been  taken  'before  the  J  5  th  of  June  r — ^Ther« 
)yould  be  an  end  to  the  intercourse  of  nations,  if  every  little  pecu- 
liarity of  national  manners  were  to  be  a  source  of  interminable  hos^ 
tility.  As  to  the  disposition,  the  pacific  mind — Have  we  not  for 
the  last  three  months  been  negociating  peace  with  Buonaparte  ?•— 
not,  it  is  to  be  presumed^  from  any  mistake  as  to  the  disposition  of 
that  eminent  chief  magistrate  towards  this  country ;  but  because 
we  flattered  ourselves  that  we  should  be  able  to  bind  him  to  such 
terms  as  would  give  his  disposition  no  room  to  play.  If  with 
Buonaparte,  why  not  with  Mr.  Madison,  who  will  at  least  be 
easier  to  bind  ? — But  in  his  case  also,  it  jnust  be  to  the  terms  o£ 
the  treaty  that  we  must  look  for  our  security  against  another  Cana- 
dian war;  trusting  little,  after  past  experience,  to  mawkish  ex- 
pressions of  general  philanthropy,  or  to  fond  theories  of  elective 
attrs^ction;  little  to  kindness,  and  nothing  at  all  to  kin. 
— — . — — — , ' '  I  . >      1     I  -I  > 

*  To  tbd  primitive  pnctiees  of  *  tarryiog*  and  '  buadliug,'  shoold  be  added  that  of 
Mparking,  with  which  we  liave  recently  been  made  acquainted.  The  American  anthoc 
of  the  work  reviewed  page  465,  tells  us  that,  '  it  is  customary  in  the  country,  thirty  or 
forty  miles  from  the  cities,  for  young  men.  to  go  a  sparking/  If  (adds  the  judicious 
editor  of  this  *  immortaP  poem,  Pref.  v.) '  the  young  man  b  approved  of  by  his  Dulcinea» 
the  pair  sit  up  the  whole  night  together  alojie,  but  with  the  greatest  purity;  just  as  in. 
hundlingt  where  innocent  young  women  accommodate  chaste  young  men  with  a  part  of 
their  bed/  p.  192.  In  confirmation  of  this'  superiative  purity,'  the  American  subjoins, 
that  if,  <  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  sparking,  the  damsel  rises  and  takes  a. 
Candle  into  another  room,  it  is  understood  as  an  acceptance  of  the  lover's  devoirs/  and 
he  concludes,  bv  hinting,  with  the  most  delicate  simplicity,  that,  if  thb  is  not  done, 
the  sparker  is  said,  but  for  what  special  reason  he  cannot  tdl,  <  to  get  the  bag  to  hold/"* 
p.  193. 


ERRATUM. — In  our  last  Number,  p,  56,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  one 
ttsDentk  read  twg  sevenths.  TUs  error  only  nqppears  im  the  earlier  part  of 
9Mrmpressm. 
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By  Mary  Grafton.    8vo.     Is.  6d.     ^ 

Maternal  Solicitude  for  a  Daughter's  best  Interests.  By  Mrs,  Tnylor,  cf 
Ongar,  with  a  beautiful  frontispiece.     Foolscap  8vo.    5s. 

FINE   ARTS. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  tl^  Art  of  Caricaturing.  By  J.  P.  Malcolm,  F.^A. 
Illustrated  by  31  Engravings.    4to.    2l.  2s. 
▼OL.  X.  jfo.  XX.  MM  .   Recueil 
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Recoeil  des  Dessins  de  diflP^rens  Batitnens  construits  a  Saint  P^tersboufg 
et  dans  rint^rieur  de  UEiupire  de  Russie,  par  Louis  Rusca,  Architecjte  de  sa 
Majesty  Imp^riale.  Dedi^  a  sa  Majeste  Alexaudre  I.  Empereur  et  A.utocrate 
de Toutes  ies  Russies.     St. Petei*sbourg,  mdcccx.     Grand  Eagle,  251. 

The  Gallery  of  Engraved  Portraits  oif  Generals,  Officers,  &c.  who  by  their 
valour,  military  talents,  and  patriotism,  have  contributed  to  the  defence  of 
Russia  during  the  war  commenced  in  1812.    Part  I.     Royal  4to. 

Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Bible,  to  be  completed  in  a  set  of  about  one  hun- 
dred copper-plate  Engravings,  calculated  to  ornament  all  quarto  and  octavo 
Editions  of  the  Bible,  and  published  without  the  Text.  Engraved  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Taylor,  sen.  t'rnm  the  original  designs  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  jun.  Parti. 
Royal  Bvo.  78.     Royal  4to.  10s.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Sketch  of  Modern  and  Ancient  Geography,    By  S.  Butler,  D.D.  8vo.  9s, 
Geographical  Exercises  oil  the  New  Testament.  By  Wm.  Butler.  12mo.  5s. 
A  iNew  General  Atlas ;  to  contain  as  many  Maps  as  are  sufficient  to  give  a 
complete  Geographical  V^iew  of  ihe  Globe.     Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.     8s.  each. 

HISTORV. 

The  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  Vol.  XVII:  Royal  8vo.  11.  lis.  6d. 
Northern  Campaign,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  War  181 2,  to  the 
Armistice  1813.     By  John  Phillippart,  Esq.    2  vol.  8vo.  ll.  lis.  6d. 

LAW. 

The  Laws  relating  to  the  Clergy,  being  a  complete  Goide  to  Clergymen. 
By  the  Rev.  David  Williams.    8vo.    16s. 

Arrangement  of  the  Bread  Laws.     By  C.  Culverhouse.     8vo.     6s. 

A  Digest  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Militia,  Regular  and  Local ;  with  the 
adjudged  Cases,  Opinions  of  eminent  Counsel,  &C.&C.    8to.    6s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Mathematical  Prhociplcs  of  Natural 
Philosophy ;  by  the  Rev.  B.  Bridge,  B.  D.  F.  R.  S.     2  vols.  8vo.     ll.  is. 

A  Treatise  on  Algebra,  in  Practice  and  Theory.  By  John  Bonnycastle. 
2  vols.  8vo.     ll.  4s. 

The  Gentleman's  Annual  Mathematical  Companion  for  1814 ;  containing 
Answers  to  the  last  Year's  Enigmas,  Rebuses,  Charades,  4^ueries,  and  Ques- 
tions; also  ne\v  ones  proposed  to  be  answered  in  the  next;  together  with  other 
Papers,  and  Selections  from  scarce  Works,  &c.     12mo.     2s,  6d. 

MEDICINE. 

Medical  Histories  and  Reflections.     By  J.  Ferriar,  M.  D.    Vol.  IV.    5s, 

A  Treatise  on  the  History,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Chincough.  By 
R.  Watts,  M.D.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Particulars  of  a  Case  of  Hydrophobia,     By  Rice  Wynne.     Bvo.     Is.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Inflammation,  exhibiting  a  View  of  the  General  Doctrines, 
Pathological  and  Practical,  of  Medical  Surgery.  By  John  Thomson,  M.D. 
F.R.S.E.    8vo.    14s. 

Some  Account  of  an  uncommon  Appearance  of  the  Flesh  of  a  Sheep,  with 
Reflections  on  the  Nutrition  of  Sheep,  &c.     By  Walter  Vaughan,  M.  D.  Ss. 

Synopsis  Nosologic  Methodicae,  auctol'e  Guel.  Cullen,  M.D.  •By  John 
Thomson,  M.D.    8vo.    9s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Signs  of  Mu^erin  New-born  Children.  From  the  French 
af  Dr.  P.  A.  O.  Mahon.     By  Christ.  Johnson.     8vo.    7s. 

The  Art  of  Preserving  the  Sight  unimpaired  to  an  extreme  Old  Age. 
1^0.    4s.  6d. 

A  Treatise 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Hot,  Cold^  Tepid,  Shower,  and  Vapour  Baths.  B/ 
John  Land.     12ino.    7s. 

Anatomical  Instructor.    By  Thomas  Pole,     12mo.    7s. 

Medical  Transactions,  published  by  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London. 
Vol.  IV.   8vo.    12s. 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Consumption;  addressed  to 
Parents  and  Families.     By  Charles  Pears,  M.D.  F.L.S.     8vo.    7s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Letters  of  Mrs.*  Eliz.  Montague.  Part  Second.  Vol.  IlL  and  IV,  Crown 
8vo.  14s.    Demy  21s. 

Excursions  of  Vigilius.    By  S.  Morell.    12mo.    Ss. 

Observations  on  Works  of  Fiction,  particularly  those  for  Children  and  Ad- 
olescence.   12mo.    4s. 

A  Complete  Collection  of  English  Proverbs.  By  John  Ray,  M.  A.  Edited 
by  John  Belfour,  Esq.     8vo.     128. 

A  Statement  of  Facts,  relative  to  the  supposed  Abstinence  of  Anne  Moore, 
^  of  Tutbury.     By  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

The  Ruminator,  a  Series  of  Moral,  Critical,  and  Sentimental  EssayS;,  By 
SirEgertonBrydges,  K.J.  M.P.    2  vols.     18s. 

A  Treatise  on  Politeness.    Translated  from  the  French.    Svo.    10s.  6d. 

Foreign  Field  Spoi*ts,  Fisheries,  Sporting  Anecdotes,  &c.  from  Drawings 
by  Howitt,  &c.    4to.    111.  lis. 

The  Works  of  Sir  William  Temple,  Bart,  complete.  To  which  is  prefixed 
the  Dfe  and  Character  of  the  Author,  considerably  enlarged.  4  vols.  8vo. 
21. 12s.  6d. 

Adjourned  Debate  at  the  East-India  House,  at  a  General  Court  of  Pro^ 
prietors  of  East-India  Stock,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  October^  1813, 
3s.  6d. 

Correct  Tide  Tables  for  the  Year  1814.     Is. 
/     An  Account  of  the  Public  Schools,  Hospitals,  and  other  Charitable  Foun- 
dations, in  the  Borough  of  Stamford.    8vo.     3s.  6d.  •• 

MORAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

A  Treatise  on  Human  Happiness.  By  W.  Stevens,  D.  D.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Martyik    Crown  Svo.    7s. 

17ATURAL   HISTORY. 

pr.  Pulteney's  "  Catalogues  of  the  Birds,  Shells,  and  Plants  of  Dorset- 
shire,^ with  portrait  and  24  plates.    21.  2s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
M.  Cuvier,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  French  Institute.  By  Robert  Kerr, 
F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  Edin.  With  Mineralogical  Notes,  and  an  Account  of 
Cuvier's  Geological  Discoveries,  by 'Professor  Jameson.    8vo.    8s. 

The  Natural  History  of  British  Insects,  explaining  them  in  their  several 
States,  with  the  Periods  of  their  Transformations,  their  Food,  Economy,  &c. 
By  E.  Donovan,  F.L.  S»  With  36  coloured  plates.  Vol.  XVI.  Royal  8vo. 
11.  lis.  ^ 

HATURAL^  PHILOSOPHY. 

/    A  Descnptive  Catalogue  of  Mathematical  and  Scientific  Instruments  and 
Apparatus.    By  Charles  Slant.    Svo. 

NOVELS. 

Adelaide;  or,  the  Counter  Charm.  By  the  Author  of  Santo  Sebastiano; 
•^e.    12010.  5to]3«  ' 

X  M  S  Atala^ 
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Atala.    From  the  French  of  Cyiteaubriand.   Foolscap,  6aj 

Ditto,  ditto,  in  Spanish.    5s. 

Jane  de  Dunstaaville;  of.  Characters  as  they  are.  By  Isabella  Kellf. 
4  vols.     11.1s. 

Liberality  and  Prejudice.     By  Eliza  Cox.    3  vols.  1 8s. 

Madelina;  aTale.    By  Louisa  Stanhope.     8  vols.  l2mo.     11.  Is. 

The  Modern  Antique;  or,  the  Muse  in  the  -Costume  of  Queea  Annti 
dvo.     12s. 

The  Ordeal;  a  Novel.    3  vols.  12mo.     18s. 

The  Wife  and  Lover.    By  Miss  Uolcroft.    3  vols.  l2mo.     18s. 

The  Tov»rers  of  Ravenswold,  or  Days  of  Ironside.  By  W.  H.  Hitcfaeoep. 
2  vols.     10s. 

Conduct.    3  vols.     18s. 

Olivia,  or  the  Nymph  of  the  Valley.     By  J.  Potter.     2  vols.     10s.  6d. 

Pierre  and  Adeline,  or  the  Romance  of  the  Castle.  By  D.  F.  Haynes,  Es<j. 
2  vols.  12mo.     12s. 

The  Bachelor's  Heiress,  or  a  Tale  without  Mystery,  a  Novel.  By  C.  G, 
Ward.     3  vols.  12mo.     15s. 

Amabel,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Woman  of  Fashion.  By  Mrs.  Hervey.  4  vols. 
12mo.     11. 8s. 

Courtly  Annals,  or  Independence  the  true  Nobility.  By  R.  Matthew. 
4k  vols.  12mo.     ll.  2s. 

English  Expos^,  or  Men  and  Women  Abroad  and  at  Home*  By  a  Moderi 
Antique.    4  vols.  12mo.     11.  2s. 

Merchant's  Widow  and  her  Family.     12mo.    4s. 

Modern  Calypso,  or  Widow's  Captivation.  Bv  Mrs.  Ross.  4  vols.  12ma. 
%l  Ss. 

Treco thick  Bower,  or  the  Lady  of  the  W^est  Country.  By  Mrs.  Roche 
f  vols.  12mo.    18s. 

PHILOLOGY, 

Enclytica ;  Leing  the  Outlines  of  a  Qourse  of  Instruction  on  the  Principle^ 
of  Universal  Grammar.    8vo.    6s. 

English  Synonymes  discriminated.  By  W,  Taylor,  Jun.  of  Norwich. 
12mo.    6s. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Man.  By  J.  C.  Pritchard, 
M.D.F.L.S.    8vo.     Ids. 

POETRY. 

Fancy,  or  Effusions  of  the  Heart.     By  W.  Freeman.    Foolscap  8vo.     6s. 

Woburn  Abbey  Georgics,  or  the  Last  Gathering ;  a  Poem,  in  four  Cantos^ 
Cantos  L  IL  IIL  and  IV.    9s. 

A  new  Edition,  enlarged,  of  the  Poems  of  Lord  Thnrlow.     12s. 

Leaves  of  Laurel,  or  New  Probationary  Odes.  By  Candidates  fbr  tb« 
Laureatship.    8vo.     Ss. 

Poems  by  Miss  Prescot.     8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Canting,  a  Poem.    8vo.     9s. 

Wanderings  of  Woe,  or  Conjugal  Affection.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Cox. 
12mo.     5s. 

Rejected  Odes  for  tlie  Obtainment  of  the  Situation  of  Poet  Laureat. 
12mo.    5s.  6d. 

Modern  Accomplishments,  or  the  Bbarding  SdhoOl;  a  Tale  in  Ve«0.- 
Ss.  6d. 

Chevjr  Chace,  aPoem,  founded  on  the  Ancient  Ballad.    4t0.    19**  ^* ' 

Metrical  Scions,  or  Traits  of  Patriotism,  with  Notes.    29k 

Virgil 
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Virgil  in  London,  or  Town  Edoguos,  to  which  are  added  Imitations  of  Ho- 
race.   Foolscap  8vo.    5s. 

The  Bride  o(  Abydos,  a  Turkifh  Tale,  in  Two  Cantos.  By  Lord  Byron« 
8vo.     5s«.  6d. 

The  Missionary,  a  Poena.    78.  6d. 

Poems.     By  Three  Friends.    Foolscap.     7s. 

POLITICS. 

An  Exposure  of  Mr.  Marsh's  Review  of  Sir  G.  Barlow's  Administration  at 
Madras.     By  the  Relatives  of  Sir  G.  Barlow.    4s. 

Historical,  Military,  and  Picturesque  Observations  on  Portugal.  By  O, 
Landmann.    Part  HI.    21s. 

The  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  SirS.  Romilly's  Bill,  on  Punish- 
ment for  Hi^h  Treason.    By  Basil  Montague,  Esq.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

View  of  the  Trench  Campaign  in  Russia,  in  the  Year  1812.  By  a  French 
Officer.     8^0.    78. 

De  TAllemagne.  Par  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Stael  Holstein.  3  vols.  8vo. 
11. 16t. 

Germany,  from  the  French  of  the  Baroness  de  Stael  Holstein.  3  vols.  8vo. 
11.  16s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  Scriptural 
Authorities;  in  a  Series  of  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  Fred. Nolan.    8vo.    12s. 

A  Map  of  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  with  an  Historical  Account  of  the 
Israelites,  from  the  earliest  Period  of  their  History  to  their  final  Dispersion; 
selected  from  the  Writings  of  W.  Croxall,  D.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Salop.  7s, 
6d.  the  sheet^lls.  canvass  and  case— 12s.  canvass  and  roller. 

A  Treatise  on  tlie  Church,  chiefly  with  respect  to  its  Government.  By 
E.  Barwidk,  A.  M.  Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improveai 
8vo.     12s. 

A  Reply  to  the  Strictures  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Milner.  By  Herbert  Marsh, 
D.  D.    8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  Methodism.  By  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  8vo. 
78.  6d. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son ;  preached  on  behalf  of  the 
Refuge  for  the  Destitute.    By  the  Rev.  James  Rudge,  M.  A.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Sermons  on  Important  Subjects.  By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  L.  0*Beirne,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Meath.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

A  Compendium  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     3  vols,  crown  8vo.     11.  Is. 

Charges  delivered  at  his  several  Visitations,  by  Samuel  Horsley,  L.L.D. 
F.R.S.  F.S.  A.  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.    Svo.    7s. 

Discourses  for  Domestic  Use.    By  Henry  Lacey.    2  vols.  8vo.     1^. 

Strictures  on  Reading  the  Church  Service.  By  the  R^v.  W.  A.  M.  Faulk- 
ner.   Svo.    3s.  6d. 

Sermons  on  difierent  Subjects.     By  Wm.  Hawtayne.    2  vols.  12mo.     16s. 

A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Tendency  and  Proceedings  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.    By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Norris,  M.  A.    8vo.    9s. 

Lectures  from  the  History  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Smith.    8vo.    10s.  ad. 

Fur  Praedestinatus,  siye  Dialogus  inter  Concionatorem  Calvinistam  et  Fu- 
rem  ad  furcam  damnatum  habitus.    Post  8vo.    5s. 

A  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  with  a 
Critical  History  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Versions  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuchy  and  of  all  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases.  By  the  Rev.  George  Jiamilti^n. 
»vo.    7s.  ed. 
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A  Treatise  on  Spiritual  Comfort.  By  the  Rev.  John  Colquhoun,  D.  D. 
l^mo.    4s.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHV. 

The  Costume  of  Yorkshire,  illustrated  by  Coloured  Engravings,  descriptive 
of  the  peculiar  Dress  and  Manners  of  various  Inhabitants  of  that  e&tensive 
and  populous  County.    No.  I.    4to,     12s.    Larp;e  Paper  ll.  Is. 

The  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  1485.  With  the  Life  of  Richard  III.  till  he 
assumed  the  Regal  Power.  By  W.  Hutton,  F.A.S.  S.  The  second  edition, 
with  additions.  By  J.  Nichols,  F.  S.  A.  and  11  plates,  12s.  The  additions  se- 
parately, 58. 

The  Cambrian  Traveller's  Guide,  in  every  direction,  with  Remarks  on  Ex- 
cursions in  the  Principality  of  Wales  and  Bordering  Districts.  Second  edition. 
8vo.     18s. 

The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales.  Vol.  XII.  Parts  I.  and  II.  contain- 
ing Northumberland,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  and  Rutland.  8vo.  2l.  5s.  royai 
8vo'.  31.  128. 

A  Copious  Index  toPennant*s  London,  in  strict  Alphabetical  Arrangement. '' 
By  T.Downes.    Royal  4to.    15s.    Imperial  folio,  ll.  lis.  6d. 

Description  of  the  Retreat,  an  Institution  near  York  for  Insane  Persons. 
By  S.  Tuke.     4to.  12s.— 8vo.  Ts.  6d.  ^ 

Excursions  in  the  Counties  of  Kent,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  and  ^ 
Somerset,  in  the  Years  1802, 3,  and  5.    By  J.  Malcolm,    royal  8vo.     iL  7s. 

VOYAGES   AND   TRAVELS. 

Narrative  of  a  Tour,  in  the  Year  1667,  to  La  Grande  Chartreuse  and  Alet 
By  Dom  Claude  Lancelot.    8vo.    8s. 

Letters  fropn  the  Levant;  containing  Views  of  the  State  of  Society,  Man* 
ners.  Opinions,  and  Commerce  in  Greeoe,  and  several  of  the  principal  Islands  , 
of  the  Archipelago.    By  John  Gait.    Bvo.     10s.  6d. 

Travels  in  the  PyreneeS|  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Ramond.  6/ 
F.  Gold.    gvo.    99^ 
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i^cademta  (Dissenting)  remarks  on,  132>  133. 

/idelung*s  and  Voter's  General  History  of  Languages,  250— notice  of 
various  treatises  on  languages,  251,  258 — arrangement  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  such  a  work,  252,  253— circuinstances  that  influence  the 
gradations  of  language,  254 — on  the  classification  of  languages,  265 
— table  of  classes  and  families  of  languages,  256^tfae  words  heccoeti, 
earth,  and  sky,  given  in  the  various  known  languages  and  dialects^ 
257 — 263 — remarks  on  the  Chinese  language,  263,  264— on  those 
of  Siam,  Ava,  and  Tibet,  264 — the  Sanscrit  and  its  derivative  dia- 
lects, 265 — the  Median  femily  and  its  dialects,  266— the  Arabian 
family  and  its  dialects,  267,  269 — the  Greek  language,  269,  27a— 
the  German  family  and  its  dialects,  271,  272— remarks  on  the  Eng- 
lish language,  272 — the  Celtic  family  and  its  dialects,  273,  et  seg, — 
validity  of  (>5sian*s  poetns  examined,  275 — 278 — the  Latin  family 
and  its  dialects,  278—281 — the  Cantabrian,  281 — the  Sclavic  and  its 
dialects,  282,  283 — the  Tshudish  family  and  its  dialects,  283,  284 
<— the  Hungarian  and  Albanian  languages,  284,  285 — Caucasian 
order  of  languages,  285,  286 — ^Tartarian  family,  286 — ^288— Tataric 
languages,  289— African  languages,  289 — 292. 

African  languages,  remarks  on,  289,  ^92.  / 

Albania,  boundaries  of,  1 78— general  face  and  produce  of  the  country^ 
178,  179— description  of  Joannina,  I79y  180 — its  commerce,  181  — 
character  and  manners  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Albanians,  182,  1 84 
—their  persons,  dress,  and  pursuits,  190,  191— the  Albanians  dis- 
tinguished for  their  nationality,  192— population  and  commercial 
intercourse  of  Albania,  192, 1 93— remarks  on  the  Albanian  language^ 
284,  285.  * 

Alfieri,  aneocbtes  ci,  88. 

All,  pashaw  of  Albania,  court  of,  185 — description  of  his  person,  r85, 
1 86— anecdotes  of  his  early  life,  and  gradual  acquisition  of  power^ 
187>  188 — revenues  of,  188 — security  of  his  dominions,  189. 

Alps,  a  defile  of,  described,  225,  826. 

America  and,  Americans,  libel  of  Coi^ress  on  Great  Britain,  496 — and 
on  General  Washington,  t5.»-accession  of  Jeflerson  to  the  Presi- 
dency, 497 — his  conduct,  498,  499— Gallic  mania  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, during  the  French  revolution,  500— defects  in  their  legisla- 
ture, 501— character  of  the.  House  of  Representatives,  502—604— 
boxing  mat(^  between  a  jud^  and  a  merchant>  504— Americail 
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courts  of  judicature^  505 — perversions  of  justice,  and  vile  character  of 
the  judges  and  magistrates^  506,  5 07 —duplicity  of  President  Jeffer- 
son, 508 — numerous  sects  in  America,  509—511 — «tate  of  Ameri- 
can society,  512— character  of  the  Virginia  planter,  513--of  the 
American  merchants,  t6. — land-jobbers,  514 — travellers,  how  treated 
in  America,  515,  5l6— bundling,  tarrying,  aod  sparking,  6l6,  517, 
^39—jumble  of  offices  in  one  person,  617 — elopements  and  divorces, 
518- slaves,  how  treated  by  the  Americans,  519,  520 — different 
stages  of  dram -drinking  among  the  Americans,  521,  522— Ameri- 
can poetry,  and  philosophy,  523,  625— specimen  of  American 
tirade,  527,  628— book- stealing  among  them,  528 — specimen  of 
their  barbarous  alterations  in  the  English  language,  529 — American 
Vffracity,  529,  530— antipathy  of  the  Americans  towards  Great  Bri« 
*  tarn,  531 — their  cowardice,  t5.— rewards  offered  by  them  for  scalp- 
ing Indians,  532 — remarks  on  the  perverse  and  presumptuoos  con- 
duct of  the  American  government,  533 — 538. 

Angela  (Michael)  Last  Judgment  of,  examined,  237,  238. 

Anthology  (Greek,)  beauties  of,  considered,  141 — specimens  of  trans- 
lations from,  with  remarks,  14(>,  152. 

B. 

Baptists,  oppressed  by  James  II.  121,  122— remarks,  on  baptism  by 
immersion  ,  1 23 — anecdotes  of  eminent  baptist  teachers^  1 23 — 125— 
the  present  baptist  ministers  truly  respectable,  1 26. 

Sarthe  (M.)  anecdotes  of,  86,  87. 

£a/(;«  (Dr.)  adulatory  address  of,  to  James  II.  120^  121. 

Beauties  o£  Nature,  TcfLcxions  ou,  405. 

Berlin,  state  of  society  at,  373,  374. 

Bertin  (M.)  scheme  of,  for  introducing  Chinese  customs^  &c.  among 
the  French,  77.' 

— —  (Mademoiselle)  affecting  anecdote  of,  492. 

Blondes  (Rev.  Rob.)  collections  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  139— excel- 
lence of  the  Greek  epigram,"  139,  140— successfully  imitated  by 
Guarini  and  Metastasio,  I40-i-concisenes8  and  pre-eminent  beauty  of 
the  Anthology,.  141— the  success  of  Cowley*s  translations  considered, 
142,  143— Prior's  translations,  why  happy,  143,  144 — excellence 
of  Cumberland's  versions  from  dramatic  authors,  144,  145 — extracts 
from  the  translations,  with  remarks,  146 — 152 — specimens  of  ver- 
sions from  iheGreek  tragic  writers,  153—156. 

Bogue  dhd  Bennetfs  History  of  Dissenters,  character  of,  90*  See  Dis* 
senters. 

Bolinghroke  (Lord)  character  of,  38,  39. 

JBorroOTfo  (Cardinal)  eulogy  of,  246,  247* 

Bossuet,  life  of,  by  Mr.  Butler,  409— abstract  of  his  controversy  with 
M.  Claude,  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  prescribe  in  matters  of 
faith,  412— 415— remarks  thereon,  416— examination  of  Bossaet's 
three  propositions  in  support  of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  417, 
420— his  faithful  conduct  on  the  subject  of  the  Regale,  421 — extract 
from  his  funeral  oration  on  the  Prince  de  Conde,  422. 

Boucorest^  Lyocum  at,  443— address  to  the  studente  there,  444. 

Bradbury 
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jBroJ^urj/ (Thomas)  carious  anecdotes  of^  119>  tso. 

Broughton  (Thomas  Duer)  Letters  written  in  a  Mahratta  camp;  323 — 
character  of  his  work,  26*— remarks  on  it^33l — sketch  of  a  Mahratta 
camp,  323,  324— sketct  of  the  component  parts  of  a  Mahratta  army, 
324,  325 — Mahratta  mode  of  conducting  a  siege,  326,  326— cha- 
racter and  amusements  of  the  Maha  Rajah,  3 27 -^character  of  Scindia, 
327 — account  of  a  curious  diversion  called  the  bohlee,  328 — '  sitting 
dhuma,'  a  Hindoo  mode  of  enforcing  a  demand,  described,  329— 
character,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  Mahrattas,  329,  330 — 
remarkable  instance  of  fraternal  affection,  330 — Dusera,  a  Hindoo 
festival,  described,  330,  331. 

Sull- feasts,  ironical  encomium  on,  210. 

Bunyan  (John),  anecdotes  of,  124,  125. 

Buonaparte,  probable  designs  of,  in  the  event  of  his  succeeding  in  the 
Russian  canopaign,  459 — extracts  from  intercepted  correspondence 
with  him,  481,  et  seq, — See  Intercepted  Correspondencc^aysicm' of 
espionage  established  by  him,  489—493. 

Bf/r^cw  (Daniel),  anecdotes  of,  120,  121.  - 

Burke  (Edmund),  character  of,  when  a  young  nian,  39.  ^ 

Burnet  (Bishop)  tribute  of,  to  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates, 
410. 

Butler* s  (Charles)  Lives  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  409  — design  and  exe- 
cution of  the  works,  469,  410,  427.     See  Bossuet,  Fenelon, 

Byron*s- (Lord)  Giaour,  33 1— fable  of,  332,  333 — beautiful  extracts 
from,  with  remarks,  333,  342 — fable  of  his  Bride  of  Abydos,  343 
— extracts  from  it,  with  remarks^  344— 352— strictvucs  on  the  two 
poems,  353>  354. 

^  c. 

Camhaceres,  intercepted  letter  of,  486. 

Camp-mee^'fig^  of  the  American  Methodists,  account  of,  510,  511. 

Cantabrian  language,  remarks  on,  28 1 . 

Cartwright,  opposition  of,  to  the  Church  of  England,  96. 

Caau;a«2aii  order  of  languages,  remarks  on,  285,  286. 

Celtic  language  and  its  dialects,  remarks  an,  273,  et  seq. 

Cherbourg,  fulsome  address  of  the  citizens  of,  to  Buonaparte,  "^488. 

C^ine^e  language,  remarks  on,  and  its  derivative  dialects,  263,  265. 

Churches,  paucity  of,  and  little  accommodations  in,  for  the  poor,  54, 
56.  ^ 

Church  of  England,  state  of,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  9I,  93— happi- 
ness of  her  members,  139. 

Colouring,  progress  of  in  painting,  433— *438. 

Colours,  theory  of.     See  Goethe, 

Comber  (W.  T*)>  on  national  subsistence,  157 — theories  of  modern 
writers  refuted,  158,  159,  160— decline  of  tillage,  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  civil  wars,  161 — exports  of  corn  from  England  diminish- 
ed, and  at  length  ceased,  162—- view  of  the  progressive  improvement 
and  decline  of  British  agriculture  between  1764  and  the  present 
time,  163,  164 — review  of  the  corn  laws,  165,  166— review  of  the 
i^jectiops  to  them^  1 68?— 171  —remarks  on  the  expediency  of  fixing 
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a  maximum  and  minimum  of  prioe,  179,  173**q<iapttt3r  of  pro^ 
sion&coDSuqied  by  individuals,  oonsidered,  I7d--*i7d. 

Copenhagen,  expedition  to,  vindicated,  215,  216. 

Corn^laxDSf  review  of,  l65,  l66«-*defects  of,  i6.— objections  to,  coBsi- 

-  tiered,  1 68-- 171— the  expediency  of  limiting  the  price  of  graio, 
ex&mined,  172>  173. 

Ccm/f^V  translations,  remarks  on,  142,  143. 

CromwtWs  plan  of  an  University  at  Dorham,  ho^  frustrated^  135. 

Ctfm^fr/dttci*^  translations,  remarks  on,  144, 145. 

Curates*  Bill.    See  Harrowby  (Earl). 

D. 

D'Alemherf,  death  and  character  of,  78,  79— conduct  of,  to  Madame 
Tenicin,  81. 

De  Lille  (the  Abb6)  anecdotes  of,  84,  85. 

Demand,  curious  Hindoo  mode  of  enforcing  payment  of,  32Q. 

Denmark,  letter  on  the  conduct  of,  211 — instances  of  her  hostile  con- 
duct towards  Great  Britain,  213,  214 — the  expedition  to  Copenhagen 
vindicated,  215,  2l6— base  conduct  of  Denmark  in  I8O9,  217>  218 
—decline  of  Denmark  itf  political  consequence,  and  direct  hostility 
to  Britain,  218,  219,  220 — supine  conduct  of  Denmark  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  221. 

DertJewfo^e*,  character  and  condition  of,  195,  196. 

Diderot,  anecdotes  of,  82,  83. 

Dissenters,  history  of,  90,  et  ^eg^.— remarks  on  their  increase^  54,  55— 
state  of  the  Church  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  91,9^' 

.  93 — origin  of  the  Puritans,  95~opposition  of  Cartwright  and  others  to 
the  Church  of  England,  96— the  conduct  of  Archbishop  Laud  exa- 
mined, 98,  99— account  of  his  execution,  100,  101— -remarks  on  his 
character,  10 1,  102— the  increase  of  sectaries  in  Protestant  churches 
accounted  for,  103,  104 — the  sufferings  of  the  Udalls,  104— perse- 
cution of  Papists  and  Protestants  by  Henry  VIII.  104,  105— origin 
of  the  duakers,  and  anecdotes  of  Greorge  Fox,  1 06— of  Colonel  Lil- 
burne,  107— James  Naylor,  107— of  Roger  Williams,  107, 108—113 
— enthusiasm  of  some  Quakers,  108,  109 — curious  anecdotes  of  Solo- 
mon Eccles,  109,  110 — high  personages  converted  by  the  Quakers, 
110— remarks  on  their  extravagancies,  ill — the  Quakers  adepts  in 
\  railing,  1 1 1 , 1 12 — prerent  state  of  the  Quakers,  1 1 2— account  of  the 
Independents,  113 — curious  opinions  of  Ward,  on  toleration,  US- 
character  of  Cotton  Mather's  History  of  New  England,  1 13— excel- 
lent character  of  John  Howe,  11 4 — interesting  anecdotes  of  bim, 
114,  1 15— anecdotes  of  Dr.  Owen,  115— of  Thonaaa  Vincent,  115, 
116— civic  heroism  of  Sir  John  Laurence,  Lord  Mayor  during  the 
plague  of  1665,  117— anecdotes  of  Flavel,  117,  118— of  Joseph 
Jacob,  118— of  Daniel  Burgess»  1 1 9— -of  Thomas  Bradbury,  1I9» 
120— feelings  of  the  English  country  gentlemen,  on  Queen  Anne's 
death,  120— adulation  of  Dr.  Bates  to  James  II.  120 — James's  cruel 
conduct  to  Jen^yn,  a  Presbyterian,  121— and  towards  the  Baptists, 
121,  122— murder  of  Mrs.  Gaunt,  122— remarks  on  baptism  by  im- 
mersion, 123— anecdotes  of  Keach,  a  Baptist minister,  i24— of  John 
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Banyan^  124,  i^'-'H:^e8pectabiHty  of  the  {i^csent  Baptist  mimsters, 
126— progresg  of  error  amoag  the  Dissenters>  iS7^sect8  ia  Scotland, 
1 27 — the  Seceders,  i  «8— anecdote  of  George  Whitfield,  i6.— account 
of  the  Sandemanians  and  their  founder  George  Glas,  12«,  129— 
remarks  ofl  the  spirh  and  prindples  of  Dissent,  I30,i,  131— account 
of  Dfeseming  academics,.  13«,  133— the  spirit  of  Dissent,  unfavoob- 
able  to  literature,  132 — 134— Cromwell's  plan  of  forming  an  Univer- 
sity at  Durham,  how  frustrated,  106— the  Dissenters  why  att^ch^ 
to  the  Americans,  135,  136 — effects  of  the  French  Revolutfon  on 
religious  liberty  and  the  cause  of  Dissent,  137,  138— conchision, 
the  happiness  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  139. 

Dratn-drinking,  different  stages  of,  in  America,  and  its  evils,  521,  522. 

Dusera,  a  Hindoo  festival,  described,  330^  331. 

B. 

Eccles  (Solomon)  a  Quaker,  curious  anecdotes  of,  1 09, 110. 

Edgewortk's  (Miss)  Patronage^  301— origin  of  novels,  and  strictures 
on  novel  writ'mg,  301—303 — character  of  Miss  Edgeworth  as  a 
'  novelist,  304— 306— rdefects  in  her  works,  307, 308— 'Patronage' infe- 
rior to  her  former  productions,  308,  309 — 322 — strictures  on  the  cha- 
racters introduced,  310— 314— design  of  her  present  work,  3 15,  3 16 
^—extracts  from  it,  3 1 7—32 1 . 

Education,  classical  stpdies,  the  basis  of,  in  German  Universities,  374 
—the  experimental  system  of  superficial  teaching  exposed,  375,  376 
— the  children  of  German  poor,  better  instructed  than  those  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  377^ 

English  language,  remarks  on,  272. 

English  women^  in  what  respects  superior  to  those  of  Germany,  367. 

Enthusiasm^  considerations  on,  406.  •  \ 

Epinay  (Madame  d*)  letter  of,  68,  69— character  of,  70,  71. 

Espinasse  (Mademoiselle  de  V)  character  and  anecdotes  of,  81,  82. 

Espionage,  system  of,  established  at  Paris,  489— anedotes  o^>  490r-493. 

Eustace  (Rev.  J.  C.)  travels  through  Italy,  222 — avowal  of  the  author's 
principles,  223 — qualifications  of  a  traveller,  224 — useful  lesson  to 
one,  225 — a  defile  6f  the  Alps  described^  225,  226— strictures  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Venetian  government,  226 — approach  to  Venice, 
227 —tyrannical  conduct  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  modern  French, 
the  same,  228 — Lake  Sirmio  described,  229 — reflections  on  the  sup* 
posed  discovery  of  the  Rubicon,  230 — on  entering  Rome,  231 — the 
policy  of  the  Papal  government  considered,  232,  233 — St.  Peter's 
Church  described,  234,  235 — the  removal  of  antiquities  censured^ 
236~Michael  Angelo's  '  Last  Judgment'  examined,  237,  238— the 
impropriety  of  embodying  the  deity  exposed,  238 — character  of  Pom- 
pey,  239— defects  of  the  Papal  system,  240— beauty  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  241 — remarks  on  the  Neapolitans  and  their  government, 
242,  243— libertinism  of  the  Italian  nobility,  244 — eulogy  of  Cardi- 
nal Borromeo,  246,  247 — character  of  the  modern  Italians,  248-— 
benefits  conferred  on  the  world  by  the  popes,  249,  250. 

F. 

tcntlm,  life  of  by  Mr.  BiUltr,  409 — character  of  the  work;  423— ab- 
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stract  of  Feoelon's  mysticfll  doctrines^  4«4— remarks  thereoo^  4^4— 
496 — uDcandid  conduct  of  Bossuet  towards  him>  426. 

Fir^iimber,  hene^t  of ,  in  sbip-baildlng,  l6. 

Flavel  (John)  anecdotes  of,  117,  118. 

Fox  (George)  the  founder  of  the  Quakers,  anecdotes  of,  10(5. 

Fraternal  affection,  remarkable  instance  of  in  a  Hindoo  girl,  390. 

G. 

GalVs  system  of  craniology,  remark^  on,  399, 400. 

Gaunt  (Mrs.)  heroic  death  of,  122. 

George  II,  (King)  character  of,  40. 

German  family  of  languages,  and  their  dialects,  remarks  on,^7l>  87^. 

German  Literature  and  Germany,  observations  on.  See  Stalk. 

Gibbon,  anecdote  of,  and  the  Abbe  Mably,  66, 

Glas  (George)  the  founder  of  the  Sandemanians,  128 — his  resignation 
on  the  murder  of  bis  son,  129. 

Goethe,  character  of  the  writings  of,  389,  290 — on  the  doctrine  of 
colours,  427  ^his  division  of  colours  into  physiological  and  physical, 
428 — colours,  the  effect  of  modification  of  light,  429 — opposes  the 
Newtonian  theory,  429— confession  relative  to  his  discoveries,  430 
—432. 

Greeks  (Modern)^  treatment  of,  by  the  different  powers  of  Europe,  45 1, 
45a— their  degradation  considered,  196,  197 — their  capability  to  be- 
come a  body  politic,  examined,  465 — 467—their  deliverance  at  pre- 
sent hopeless,  and  why,  457,  458— probable  designs  of  Buonaparte 
in  them,  had  his  Russian  campaign  been  successful,  459 — a  prepon- 
derance in  the  Greek  isles  why  necessary  to  England,  460 — its  pro- 
bable benefits,  461,  462. 

Greek  language,  remarks  on,  269,  270 — Modern  Greek  asserted  to  be 
the  ancient  dialect,  445-^causes  of  its  degradation  considered,  446— 
variation  in  the  declension  of  its  nouns,  ib. — innovations  in  its  verbs,. 
447,  448 --specimens  of,  449,  460— pronunciation  of  it,  450,  451. 

Grimm  (Raron  de).  Correspond ance  Litteraire,  57 — remarks  on  the 
rapid  sale  of  the  former  part  of  this  work,  57,  58 — the  work  rather  a 
literary  journal,  of  which  Grimm  was  the  editor,  59 — anecdotes  of 
theComte  du  Nord,  (the  Emperor  Paul)  60— comparative  remarks  on 
the  English  and  French  stage,  61,  62— -letter  of  Voltaire,  62,  63 — 

'  anecdote  of  him,  63 — French  actors  obliged  to  replace  his  statue,  63 
— his  coffin  demanded  to  be  conveyed  to  Paris,  >64 — anecdote  of  Vol- 
taire and  the  Abb6  Mably,  65 — of  Mably  and  Gibbon,  66— of  Grimm 
and  M.  leRoi,  66— 68— letter  of  Madame  d'Epinay,  68,  69 — anec- 
dote of  Montesquieu,  69, 70— character  of  Madame  dfCpinay,  70,  71 
— character  of  Rousseau^s  confessions,  71,  72— 74— anecdotes  of 
Rousseau,  72,  73 — letter  of  his,  to  his  nurse,  74— portrait  of  the 
Baron  d'Holbach,  75,  76— -state  of  manners  in  Paris  previously  to  the 
revolution,  77 — measures  adopted  by  M.  Bertin,  for  making  the 
French  Chinese,  77— death  and  character  of  D*A.lerabert,  78,  79 — 
his  conduct  towards  Madame  deXenctn,  81 — character  and  anecdotes 
pf  Mademoiselle  de  TEspinasse,  8 1 ,  82 — anecdotes  of  Diderot,  82, 8$ — 
of  the  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre,  83 —of  Delille,  84,  85  —of  La  Harpe,  85, 86 
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— ofLemicrrc,  86— of  Barthe,  86,  87— of  Alfieri,  88— letter  of  the 
Prince  de  Ligne^  relative  to  Russia,  88,  89— just  views  of  Baron 
Grimm  relative  to  the  French  revolutiouy  89,  90^ 

H. 

Harhwhy  (Earl)>  speech  of ,  on  the  Curates  Bill,  41— remarks  on  the 
bishops*  opposition  to  his  bill,  ib.  42— legislative  interferences,  fixing 
the  salaries  of  curates,  42,  43— returns  from  different  dioceses  of  non- 
residents, 44 — number  of  curacies  above  10/.  and  under  lOL  per 
annum,  44,  45— under  150/.  45 — remarks  on  the  very  low  stipends 
c^fcurates,  46,  47 — different  maximums  fixed  by  the  Act  of  Queett 
Anne,  and  that  of  1797,  47,  48— parliamentary  proceedings  relative 
to  enforcing  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  48,  49— remarks  on  the 
<^rcumstances  that  infiuence  the  stipends  of  curates,  49,  50 — outline 
of  Lord  Harrowby's  bill,  5i,  52— remarks  on  its  principle,  52 — 
proof,  that  it  will  not  diminish  the  value  of  small  livings,  53 — con- 
siderations on  the  smallness  and  paucity  of  churches,  54 — 56. 

Health  of  seamen,  injured  by  their  b^ing  on  board  unseasoned  ships,  23. 

JELenry  VIII.  persecuted  both  Papists  and  Protestants,  104,  105. 

Hermes — State  of  the  modern  Greeks,  442— plan  of  this  Journal,  442, 
443 — Lyceum  at  Boucorest,  f43— address  to  the  students  there,  444 
— the  modem  Greek  asserted  to  be  the  ancient  dialect,  445— pauses 
of  the  degradation  of  the  modern  Greek,  446— -variations  inXhe  de- 
clension of  its  nouns,,  ib. — extract  from  the  Grecian  Telegraph,  447 
— innovations  in  the  verbs,  447,  448 — specimens  of  different  styles' 
of  modern  Greek,  449,  450 — pronunciation  of  the  modern  Greeks, 
450,  451-^tbeir  treatment  by  the  different  powers  of  Europe,  45  ip 
.  462— impudence  of  the  French  vice-consuls,  452— the  durabilit/of 
the  Mahometan  empire  in  Europe  accounted  for,  453,  454 — natural 
means  of  defence  of  European  Turkey,  454 — the  capability  of  the 
Greeks  to  become  an  independent  body  politic,  examined,  455-^457 
—their  deliverance  at  present  hopeless,  and  why,  457,  458 — pro- 
bable designs  of  Buonaparte  had  his  invasion  of  Russiabeen  successful^ 
439 — reasons  why  England  should  have  a  preponderating  influence 
in  the  Greek  isles,  4'6o — probable  benefit  resulting  therefrom,  46 1« 
462. 

liobhouse  (J.  G.),  journey  through  Albania,  175 — variety  and  extent  of 
amusement  to  be  derived  from  the  work,  176,  177 — defects  in  its 
style,  203— boundaries  of  Albania,  178  —general  face  of  the  country, 
ib. — and  produce,  ib.  179 — description  of  Joannina,  179,  180— its 
commerce,  181— character  and  manners  of  the  upper  and  lower 
Albanians,  182—184 — the  court  of  the  Vizir  at  Tepcllene,*  185 —  * 
tlescription  of  the  Vizir  Ali,  185,  186— anecdotes  of  his  early  life  and 
gradual  acquisition  of  power,  I87,  188— his  revenue,  188  —security 
of  his  dominions,  I89 — persons  and  dress  of  the  Albanians^  190 — 
their  dwellings  and  food,  191 — their  pursuits,  191,  192 — distin- 
guished for  their  nationality,  192 — population  and  commercial  inter- 
course of  Albania,  192,  193— entrance  into  the  Morea,  193 — singular 
cavern  in  the  side  of  Mount  Paon6,  194,  195  -condition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Derveniotes,  195,  196— the  degradation  of  the  modern 
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Greeks  ooosideiedy  196^  197 — the  realraloeof  te  Romaic  laDgnage, 
198>  199-^Mr.  lichhoiuc's  ofnoion  rdative  to  Ibe  Troad,  200^  201. 

Holbach  (BaroD  d'),  character  of,  75,  76. 

Howe  (John),  eiceUent  character  of,  1 14 — ^ioterestiog  aoecdotes  of> 
114^  116. 

Hungarian  laogoage^  remarks  on,  2. 

I. 

.^a^'tf#(Bishq>of  Moldavia)^  addressof,  tothe8tiident8atBoticore8t>444. 

Juluminati,  oodoe  of^  406. 

Tnckmquen*i  Favourable  View  of  the  United  States^  494— libd  of 
Coogress  on  Great  Britain^  t6.-»mi^aDimoiis  dedaratioo  of  H.  R.  H. 
the  Prince  R^ent^  ib, — pretended  origin  of  the  present  work,  496 — 
libel  on  General  Washington^  ib. — his  character,  496,  497 — acces- 
sion of  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency,  497— statement  ^  his  conduct, 
498,  499 — Gallic  mania  of  the  Americans  daring  the  French  Revo- 
lution, 500— defects  of  the  American  legislature,  501,  et  seq. — dia- 
racter  of  its  representatives,  601— turbnlence  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  502 — disgraceful  language  of  General 
Wilkinson,  503,  604 — boxing  match  between  a  judge  and  a  mer- 
chant, 604— ^American  courts  of  ju^catufe,  606 — perversions  of 
juilice,  505,  506 —  vile  character  of  justices  of  peace,  506 — ^boxing 
and  pilfering  judges,  6O7 — account  of  General  Mirandia's  expedition, 
607,  608— duplicity  of  Jefferson,  608^the  people  voluntary  judges 
and  executioners,  6  09 — numerous  seeks  in  America,  6O9— H:amp- 
meetings  of  the  Amc;rican  Methodists,  610,  61 1 — national  virtues  of 
the  Americans,  611,  612— state  of  society,  612— character  oi  the 
Virginian  planter,  613— of  the  American  merchants,  513 — land- 
jobberSf  6 14— treatment  of  travellers  in  America,  6 1 6, 6 1 6 — ^bundliog 
and  tarry ing^  6 16,  5^7 — jumble  of  characters  in  one  person,  61 7— 
elopements  and  divorces,  518 — treatment  of  slaves,  6 19 — redemp- 
tioners,  condition  of,  6 19,  520 — dram-drinking  in  America,  different 
stages  of,  audits  evils,  521,  522 — remarks  on,  and  specimens  of, 
American  poetry,  623,  624 — American  philosophy,  624,  625 — pre- 
sent state  of  the  city  of  Washington,  526,  626— tirade  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, 527f  628 — American  literature,  book-stealing,  528 — vaunted 
improvements  of  the  English  language,  528,  529— American  vera- 
city, 629,  530-^antipathy  of  the  Americans  to  Gi:eat  Britain,  531 — 
their  cowardice,  631 — rewards  offered  by  them  for  scalping  Indiaosj 
632,  533 — the  perverseness  and  presumptuousness  of  the  American 
government,  considered,  533,  534 — 638 — notice  of  sparking,  an 
innocent  amusement,  539,  note. 

Ina'ependents,  account  of,  113 — anecdotes  of  leading  men  among  them, 
113—120. 

'Lidia-buil^  ships,  papers  on,  l  et  seq. — resolution  of  the  House  of  Com-* 
snons  relative  to  them,  1 — effect  thereof  on  private  trade,  l,  2 — 
remarks  on  the  conduct  and  situation  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bast 
India  Company,  2,  4 — India-built  ships  entitled  to  every  benefit  of 
the  navigation  acts,  468 — and  of  the  register  act,  469 — resolutions  of 
the  ship-builders  and  owners  of  the  port  of  London,  examined,  469, 
itt  «e^.~nttmber  of  India-built  ships  admitted  to  registry  between 
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1794  and  1813,  469— returns  of  ships  laundi^  in  the  Thames,  not 
being  Indiamen,  470— and  of  those  launched  for  India  service^  ib, — 
of  prize-ships  admitted  to  registry,  470,  47 1— superiority  of  India- 
built  shipping,  for  durability,  proved,  47S,  473 — reasons  for  encou« 
raging  India-built  shipping,  474,  475 — number  of  ships  built  at 
Bombay,,  in  30  years,  476— Bengal-built  ships,  why  inferior  to  those 
of  Bombay,  476 — India-built  ships  not  exempt  from  duties,  477, 478 
— other  objections  against  India-bcult  shipping  examined  and  reifutedj 
479,481. 
Indians,  rewards  offered  by  the  Americans  for  scalping  them,  532j 

633. 

Inquisition^  useless  to  the  Church,  204 — contrary  to  the  Spanish  con- 
stitution, 205,  206— cruelty  of  its  punishments,  206— low  policy  of 
the  Inquisitors,  207 — the  inquisition  prejudicial  to  the  state,  S07. 

Intercepted  Correspondence  vnth  Buonaparte,  48 1 ,  482 — extracts  from  tho 
papers  relating  to  the  Napoleon  family,  483,  486 — from  the  diplo- 
matic papers,  486,  487 — from  those  relative  to  military  service,  487 
— and  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  487,  et  seq. — instances  of  the  sys- 
tem of  espionage  established  in  France,  490,  492 — desire  of  the 
French  for  peace,  493 — character  of  the  translation,  494. 

Iron,  may  be  beneficially  substituted  for  oak  timber,  for  various  par* 
poses,  30. 

Itali/,  travels  through  ^    See  Eustace, 

Italians,  character  of,  248 — libertinism  of  the  Italian  nobility,  944. 

J. 

Jacob  (Joseph),  an  independent  teacher,  curious  anecdotes  of,  118. 

James  II.  adulatory  address  to,  120— anecdotes  of  his  hard-hearted* 
ness,  121,  122. 

Jefferson  (Mr.)  elected  president,  497 — remarks  on  his  conduct,  and 
that  of  his  government,  498,  499—508—533—638. 

Jenkyn,  a  presbyterian,  cruel  treatment  of  by  James  II.  121. 

Jerome  Napoleon,  intercepted  letter  of,  483. 

Joannina,  description  and  commerce  of,  179 — 18 1 . 

Jovellanos  (Don  Gaspar),  Bread  and  Bulls,  an  apologetical  oration,  203 
— extracts  from  his  satirical  view  of  Spain,  208,  209 ^remarks  on 
bull  feasts,  210,  211. 

Judicature  (American  courts  of),  account  o^  504— •07. 

K. 

Kant*s  (Professor),  metaphysical  and  moral  system  of  philosophy,  ex* 

amined,  394—398. 
XeacA  (Benjamin),  a  baptist  teacher,  anecdotes  of,  USS,  124. 
Klopstock's  works,  character  of,  378,  379. 

L. 

La  Harpe,  anecdotes  of,  85,  86. 

Land-jobbing  in  America,  account  of,  514. 

Languages,  history  of.     See  Adelung, 

Larch  timber,  rapid  growth  and  durability  of,  16,  1 7-^calcaIation  of 

the  Plshopof  Landaff  respecting  it,  17. 
f  Latin 
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Latin  family  of  languages,  and  its  dialects,  remarks  on,  $78— 28 1. 

Laud  (Archbishop),  conduct  of,  examined,  98—99 — account  of  bis  ex- 
ecution, 100— 102— remarks  on  bis  character,  101,  102. 

Laurence  (Sir  John),  civic  heroism  of,  during  the  plague  of  1665,  1 17* 

Lay  of  the  Scottish  Fiddle,  463 — character  of,  464— extracts  from>  with 
remarks,  465 — 467. 

Zegt^/a/ure  (American),  account  of,  601 — 504. 

Lemierre.  anecdotes  of,  86.  . 

I^  Roi  (M.)  anecdotes  of,  66—68.    ^ 

Ligne  (Prince  de),  letter  of,  relative  to  Russia,  88,  89, 

LUburne  (Colonel),  anecdotes  of,  107. 

£tVerafi#re  of  Germany,  yfiitxa  introduced  into  England,  358 — ^why  un- 
popular here,  359 — impotency  of  restraint  on,  at  Vienna,  369,  370— 
division  of  literary  labour  ;n  Germany  considered,  400,  401— of  the 
Americans,  remarks  on,  and  specimens  of,  528,  529. 

Livings,  value  of  small  ones,  will  not  be  deteriorated  by  Lord  Har- 
rowby's  bill,  53. 

Lyceum  at  Boucorest,  plan  of,  443,  444. 

Lyttkton  (Lord),  letter  of,  on  the  death  of  George  IL  39,  40. 

M. 

MaUy  (Abbe),  anecdotes  of,  67,  68. 

Maha-Rajah,  character  and  amusements  of  the,  387. 

Mahrattas,  character,  customs,  and  manners  of,  329,  330— sketch  of 
their  camp,  323,  324 — and  of  their  army,  324,  325 — their  mode 
of  conducting  a  siege,  325,  326— remarkable  instance  of  fraternal 
affection  in  one^  330. 

Manners,  state  of,  at  Paris,  prior  to  the  French  revolution,  77. 

Mather  (Cotton),  character  of  his  history  of  New  England,   113. 

Median  family  of  languages,  and  their  derivative  dialects,  remarks  on, 
266. 

Methodists  (kmex\c2iVi),  camp- meetings  of,  510,  511. 

Meyer  (Mr.)  history  of  colouring  in  painting,  extract  from,  433— 438# 

JV/irawrfa'*  expedition,  account  of,  507i  508. 

Montagu  (Mrs.)  Letters  of,  31 — remarks  on  the  influence  of  literature 
on  the  character  of  women,  31—33— beneficial  effects  of  increased 
knowledge  on  t)oth  sexes,  34,  35— character  of  Mrs.  Montagu's 
epistles,  35,  36— instances  of  bad  taste,  36,  37 ^-difference  between 
her  and  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  37— character  of  the  letters,  38— her 
just  character  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  38,  39— of  Edmund  Burke,  39— 
and  of  King  George  IL  40. 

Moravians,  mysticism  of,  404. 

Morea,  reflexions  of  a  traveller  on  entering,  193. 

Murat  (Madame),  intercepted  Letters  of,  483,  484,  485. 

Music ,^  partiality  of  the  Germans  for,  365. 

Mysticism  of  tine  Moravians  and  Pietists,  in  Germany,  404— effects  of, 
405 — of  Feneion,  remarks  on,  424  —  426. 

N.   ' 

Naples,  beautiful  bay  of,  described,  234,  235. 

Naval  timber,  papers  on,  1,  et  seq.— extract  from  the  petition  of  the 
ship-builders  of  the  Port  of  London,  on  the  scarcity  of  oak  timber,  5— 

remarki 
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remarks  theireoOi  t^.^-on  the  state  of  oak  timber^  in  the  royal  forests^ 
at  different  times,  6,  7 — consumption  of;  increased  for  civil  purpo<« 
BG^,  8 — cvrcumstances  which  have  caused  the  planting  of  oak  to  be 
discontinued,  9^-proof»  that  transplanted  oaks  will  thrive  best,/  10— * 
circumstances  which  cause  timber  to  be  cut  down,  1 1 — few  oak  plan- 
tations made  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  ll,  19 — remarks  on  the  failure 
of  the  plan  recommended  by  the  commissioners  of  land  revenues  in 
i7.92>  12>  13 — tbeir  statement  relative  to  the  consumption  of  oak 
timber,  and  the  means  of  raising  a  supply  in  the  royal  forests,  13 — 15 
— consideration  on  the  principal  resources  for  supplying  naval  tim- 
ber, l6,  c^  ^e^'.— benefit  of  fir  timber,  l6— larch  timber,  l6,  17 — 
calculation  of  the  Bishop  of  LandafF  relative  to  it,  17 — teak  timber^ 
our  immediate  reliance,  1 8 — objections  of  the  Thames  ship-builderi 
to  it,  refuted,  19,  20,  21 — evils  of  building  in  private  yards,  21-^ 
instanced  in  the  Rodney  and  Dublin,  22 — cost  of  ships  built  in  naval 
yards  and  in  private  dock-yards,  23 — ships  built  in  merchants*  yards 
hurtful  to  the  health  of  the  seamen,  23 — durability  of  the  Royal 
William  accounted  for,  23,  24 — winter- felled  timber  the  most  du- 
rable, instanced  in  the  Montagu,  25— structure  of  a  ship  on  the 
old  system,  explained,  26 — improvement  introduced  by  Mr.  Seppings, 
37— proved  in  the  Tremendous,  27— in  the  Albion  and  other  vessels, 
28 — failure  of  theoretical  experiments  in  ship-building,  29 — improve- 
ment at  Portsmouth,  30 — iron  capable  of  substitution  for  timber  for 
various  purposes,  ib. 

Naif hr  {James),  an  enthusiast,  anecdotes  of,  107. 

New  Publications,  293—540. 

Newspaper  (Modern  Greek),  extract  from,  447. 

Novels,  remarks  on,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  usually  ex- 
ecuted, 301—303 — remarks  on  various  novels  of  Miss  Edge  worth, 
304—309. 

O. 

OakTimber  mtty  be  saved  in  many  instances,  by  substituting  iron  for  it, 
30.     See  Naval  Timber, 

Ossian*s  poems,  validity  of,  examined,  275—278. 

Owen,  (Dr.)  anecdotes  of,  lid. 

P- 

Padron  (Dr.  D.  A.  J.  Ruiz  de)  speech  on  the  Inquisition,  203 — the  In- 
quisition proved  to  be  useless  to  the  church,  204,  205 — contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  Spain,  205,  206— cruelty  of  its  punishments,  206 
— low  policy  of  the  Inquisition,  207— prejudicial  to  the  state,  207. 

Painters,  impropriety  of,  censured,  238 — character  of  the  colouring  of 
the  Italian  schools  of  painting,  433 — 436,  437 — Of  the  Flemish 
schools,  436— of  the  French  and  German  schools,  437 — of  the  Eng- 
lish painters,  438. 

Paon£  (Mount)  singular  cavern  in,  described,  194,  I95*> 

Paradise,  probable  situation  of,  255. 

Paris,  state  of  manners  at,  prior  to  the  French  Revolution,  77. 

Paul,  (Emperor)  anecdotes  of,  60. 

Phosphori,  (solar)  experiments  on,  439—441. 

Pietists,  origin  and  progress  of,  in  Germany,  404. 

Fleets  of  Germanv,  review  of,  379 — 39 1 . 

Poles^ 
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Poksj  better  apes  of  French  maimers  than  the  Germans,  371,  372* 

Pompei/,  character  of,  239^ 

Pcfes,  benefits  conferred  by  them  on  the  world,  249,  250— defects  of 

the  papal  government,  24o— its  policy  considered,  232,  233. 
Prior^s  translations,  felicity  of,  considered,  142,  143. 
Private  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  effects  of  the  new  charter  on,  1,  2. 
Pronunciation  of  the  Modern  Greek  language,  460,  451. 
Provisions,  quantity  of;  consumed  by  individuals,  calculated,  173,  174. 
Puritam,  origin  of,  96— their  oppositicm  to  the  Church  of  £K^land,  g6. 

Q. 

Quakers,  origin  of,  1 06— anecdotes  of  George  Fox,  and  other  eminent 
Quakers,  106 — 1 10 — aimed  at  making  converts  among  exalted  pef« 
fionages,  iio— remarks  on  their  extravagancies.  111 — the  Quakers 
adepts  in  railing,  1 11,  1 12— their  present  state,  112. 

R. 

Red-Cross  Street  (Dissenters)  Library,  liberally  conducted,  1 19,  ftote. 

Religion,  state  of,  in  Germany,  401,  402-^conduct  of  the  German  na- 
tional divines,  402,  403^ mysticism  of  the  Moravians,  404-^Origin 
and  progress  of  the  Pietists,  404. 

Residence  of  the  clergy,  parliamentary  proceedings  relative  to,  48,  4)9. 

Revolution  (French)  influence  of,  on  religious  liberty,  and  the  cause  of 
Dissent,  137, 138. 

itofftaic  language,  considerations  on,  I98,  199. 

Rome,  reflections  on  entering,  231 — Policy  of  the  papal  government 
considered,  232,  233— St.  Peter's  church,  and  theCappella  Sistina, 
234 — 238 — defects  of  the  papal  system,  240. 

Rousseau,  anecdotes  of,  72,73— character  of  his  Confessions,  7 1—74-^ 
letter  of  bis,  to  his  nurse,  74. 

Rubicon,  reflections  on  the  supposed  discovery  of^  230. 

s. 

St,  Pierre,  (the  Abbe  de)  anecdotes  of,  83. 

Sandemanians,  zccount  of ,  128,  129. 

Sandwich,  (Lord)  remark  of,  on  the  evil  of  ship-building  in  private 
yards,  22 — Experiments  made,  on  seasoning  timber,  under  his  direc- 
tion, 25. 

Sanscrit  language  and  its  derivative  dialects^  remarks  on,  265. 

Schiller's  dramas  on  the  History  of  Wallenstein,  remarks  on,  385,  385 
—and  on  his  Mary  Stuart,  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  Bride  of  Messina^ 
386—388.  . 

Scindia,  character  of,  327 — 330. 

Sclavic  language  and  its  dialects,  remarks  on,  282,  283. 

Seamen,  health  of,  injured  by  being  on  board  ships  built  with  unseason- 
ed timber,  23. 

Seceders,  (Scottish)  nature  of,  128. 

Sectaries,  increase  of,  in  protestant  churches,  accounted  for,  103, 104-^ 
in  Scotland,  127. 

Seebeck,  (Dr.)  experiments  of,  on  solar  phosphori,  439 — 44>* 

Seppings*  (Mr.)  account  of  his  improvements  in  ship-building,  27>  28« 

Skakspeure,  Madame  de  Stael's  opinion  of,  384. 

Ship9 
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Ships  of  war,  evil  of  building  in  private  yards  exposed,  2t— 477.    See^ 
Naval  timber. 

Ship'oximers  of  London,  resolutions  of,  examined,  467 — 481.     See 
jRcUa'built  Ships. 

Siege,  Hahratta  mode  of  conducting,  325,  320. 

Sirmio,  (Lake)  description  of,  229. 

Slaves,  how  treated  in  America,  519— condition  of  those  termed  re* 
demptioners,  6 19,  520. 

Stael  Holstein  (Madame  de)  De  VAllemagne,  355 — account  of  the  sup- 
pression of  her  work  in  France,  365,  356— probable  causes  of  it,. 
357,  368— German  literature,  when  introduced  into  England,  358 
—why  unpopular  here,  869 — remarks  of  her  division  of  intellectual 
Europe  into  the  Homan  and  Germanic  families,  361,  362 — on  the 
Teutonic  taste  for  the  marvellous,  362 — general  aspect  of  Germany 
described,  363 — character  of  the  Germans,  364,  3^6 — their  parti- 
ality for  music,  365— and  for  warm  clothing,  366— portrait  of  Ger- 
linan  females,  367,  368 — English  women  in  what  respects  superior 
to  the  German  women,  367 — the  south  of  Germany  why  inferior 
to  the  north  in  literary  talent,  368,  369— impotency  and  ill  effects 
of  restraint  in  matters  of  literature,  at  Vienna,  369,  370— state  of 
society  there,  370,  371 — the  Poles  better  mimics  of  French  manners 
than  the  Germans,  371,  372— human  intellect  and  literature  most 
abundant  in  the  north  of  Grermany,  373,  374— classical  studies  the 
basis  of  education  in  Grerman  universities,  374 — the  experimental 
system  of  superficially  teaching  children,  exposed,  375,  376 — supe- 
rior discipline  of  English  universities,  376 — children  of  the  Germain 
poor  better  instructed  than  those  of  the  south  of  Europe,  377 — vile 
tendency  of  Wieland's  works,  378 — minor  German  poets,  379— ?• 
character  of  Klopstock*s  works,  378,  379 — of  Schiller.  380,  381—^ 
Aristotle's  opinion  relative  to  the  dramatic  unities,  misunderstood  by 
the  French,  383 — Madame  de  StaeFs  opinion  of  Shakspeare,  384— 
rernarkson  Schiller's  three  dramas  on  thehistQryofWal)enstein,385, 1 
386— on  his  Mary  Stuart  and  Maid  of  Orleans,  386  —on  his  Bride  of 
Messina,  387,  388— character  of  the  writings  of  Groethe,  388 — 390 
— characters  of  Voss  and  Werner,  391— of  other  minor  writers,  392 
—the  metaphysical  writers  of  Germany,  393 — remarks  on  the  me- 
taphysical and  moral  system  of  Kant,  394 — 398— character  of  Gall's 
system  of  craniology,  399,  400 — remarks  on  the  effects  of  the  divi- 
sion of  literary  labour  in  Germany,  400,  401— on  the  state  of  reli- 
gion in  Grermany,  401,  402 — on  the  qonduct  of  the  rational  divines, 
402,  403— mysticism  of  the  Moravians,  404 — origin  and  progress  of 
the  Pietists,  ib. — effects  of  mysticism,  406 — notice  of  the  Illurainati, 
406 — reflexions  on  the  beauties  of  nature,  405 — and  on  enthusiasm, 
406 — concluding  strictures,  40?. 

Stage,  comparative  observations  on  the  French  and  English,  61,  62^^ 
anecdotes  of  the  French  stage,  a6,  87. 

<S^i/?e;i(/*  of  curates,  maximums  of,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
in  1797,  47,  48— circumstances  which  influence  them,  considered, 
49>  50— outline  of  Lord  HarroWby's  bill  for  augmenting,  51,  52. 

Subsistence  (National).     See  Comber. 

Tartarian 
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Tartarian  family  (tf  Ian|;u^e8>  285-— 288. 

Tataric  languages,  remarks  on>  289. 

Teak  timber^  durability  of^  18^objections  of  the  Thames  ship-builderg 

to  it,  refuted,  19— 21— r proofs  of  its  durability,  472,473,474. 
Timber.     See  Naval  Timber, 
'    Tr«gic  writers  of  Greece,  specimens  of  translations  from,  153 — 156. 
Traveller,  qualifications  of,  225.    Treatment  of  travellers,  in  Ame« 

rica,  516,  516. 
Troad,  remarks  on,  200,  201. 

TfAtK^i^Afamily  of  languages  and  its  dialects,  remarks  on,  283,  284. 
Turkey,  natural  means  of  defence  of,  454. 
Tyranny  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  modern  French,  the  same,  228. 

U. 

Udalls,  father  and  son,  sufferings  of,  104. 

Unities  of  the  drama,  Aristotle's  opinion  misunderstood  by  the  French, 
383. 

Universities,  classical  studies  the  basis  of  education  in  those  of  Ger- 
many, 374— superior  discipline  of  English  universities,  376. 


Venice,  approach  to,  described,  227 — strictures  on  the  coiAiuct  of  the 

Venetian  government,  226. 
Veracity  (American),  specimen  of,  529,  530. 
Vice'Consuls  (French),  impudence  of,  452. 
Vienna,  state  of  literature  and  society  at,  369 — 371. 
Vincent  (Mr.  Thomas)  pious  philanthropy  of,  during  the  plague,  115, 

116. 
Voltqire,  letter  of,  62,  63— anecdote  of,  63— the  French  actors  ob- 
liged to  replace  his  statue,  t^.— his  coffin  demanded  to  be  conveyed 
to  Paris,  04— anecdotes  of  Voltaire  and  tl^e  Abbe  Mably,  65^ 

W. 

^aref  of  Ipswich,  curious  opinions  of,  on  toleration,  113 

Washington  (General),  libel  of  the  Americans  on,  496— bis  charac- 
ter, 497. 

Washington  (City),  present  state  of,  525,  52$. 

Whitfield  (George),  anecdote  of,   128. 

Wleland's  works,  vile  tendency  of,  378.  > 

Williams  (Viogi&x),  account  of,  107,  108— U3. 

Wilson  (Walter),  History  and  Antiquities  of  J)issenting  Chur^es, 
character  of,  90.     See  Dissenters. 
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